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PREFACE 


Tux preparation of this work way undertakeuin consequence of 


the inconvenience felt from the absence of any compilation compre- 





hending full and accurate descriptions of the provinces subject to 


the Goverment of Madras 


Numerous des riptive papers are to he found scattered in various 
publications, some of which ithe Medical Topographical Reports 
for example bave been picpared at the instance of the Govern- 
ment. but. fiom the complete absorption of the time of the public 
fanctionatie sin ther stuctly effiaal durics. and the ditheulty ex- 
perienced by punate mdbvidads in collertins aithenta materials, 
no attampt bas latherte boon made te analyse, discet, and revise 
caiting details. te accumulate additional mformation, and comline 
the whole now intelhubl> volume, valuable at once for purposes 
ot reference and stads 

Such a volume has always appeared to the undersigned a great 
desidetatnm — They have observed. duaing a long experience ef the 
reqniremints of Madi secety, duit senthamen im the civil and 
military services appointed to districts, have felt themscives much 
ata toss for some nti poimt of information regarding the locality 
of their future vesidence and service The stranger. the traveller, 
the degyman, the misionay, the uncovenanted funetionary. the 
merchant, the trader, die student. have Coutmually expressed their 


regret at the absence of some Wustvortay and comprehensive guide 
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To supply this want, in a manner worthy at once of their own 
reputation, and of the support of the Madras community, which 
they have so long enjoyed in other forms, has been the aim of the 
Compilers; and they entertain the hope that the labour that has 
been bestowed for many years, and the great expense now incur- 
red, will not be found to have been expended in vain. 

As the foundation of a work professing to treat of the geography 
and topography of a large extent of country, maps have necessarily 
been prepared of every province, district, and cantonment, under 
the Madras Presidency. The best and latest authorities have been 
consulted for this part of the work, and it is confidently believed 

that the general accuracy of the details will be found upon a par 
with the care bestowed in the tracing or drawing of the maps. To 
effect this latter object in the most complete manner, the Compilers 
have availed themselves of the services of Mr. Walker, the able 
Superintendent of the Map Department of the East India House, 
and have spent upwards of £1,000 in the preparation and engraving 
of the maps and plans. 

In the descriptions of the various provinces, districts, and towns 
of Southern India, it has not been practicable to observe uniformity 
of arrangement, because the information available to the Compilers 
has not been in every case of the same extensive character. Still 
whenever practicable, a settled plan has becn followed, placing the 
attributes of each division of the country in their natural sequence. 
It will thus be found that the several sections comprise descriptions 
of Locality, Aspect, Soil, Climate, Productions, Water, Supplies, 
Roads, Inhabitants, Animals, Minerals, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Languages, Historical Facts, and in many places Geological and 
Scientific, Finance, and Revenue, details, from authentic sources. 
There are likewise given the Latitudes and Longitudes (with short 
notices) of numerous towns and villages, which have hitherto es- 
caped the attention of Compilers of Gazetteers. 
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Carrying out the principle of leaving nothing unsaid upon which 
it may be important to apy single section to be informed, minute 
details are furnished respecting the cantonments, barracks, and hos- 
pitals at the several military stations. It must always be of conse- 
quence to officera, appointed to particular stations, to know somie- 
thing of the place where they are to pass 2 portion of their service. 

. In the preparation of this work the Compilers have enjoyed the 

advantage of access to the Records of the Honourable East India 
Company ; and although the scantiness of statistical information at 
the East India House has not enabled them to gather many new 
facts of interest, they are not insensible to the liberality and cour- 
tesy through which they have been enabled by comparison with official 
data, to verify their own accumulations. They would be ungrateful 
did they not add their great obligations to the Right Hon. Lord 
Elphinstone, who most liberally placed important Government docu- 
ments at their disposal, during his administration of the Government 
of Madras, and to several gentlemen in the civil and military ser- 
vices; to Mr. W. H. Bayley, to whom they are deeply indebted 
for a general superintendence of the compilation of the work, and 
for correcting several discrepancies; to Mr. Walter Elliot, Sir H, 
Montgomery, Mr. J. D. Bourdillon, Colonel Arthur Cotton, Major 
Frederick Cotton, Colonel Balfour, Mr. G. E. Thomson, the Rever- 
end Misssinaries, and others, who have aided them with their ad- 
vice and contributions. 
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HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN CIRCARS. 


Ty was not till A. D. 1471, that the Mahomedans of the Deccan 
extended their arms to the Northern Circars. At this time Oria, the 
Rajah of what is now the Ganjam country, died without issue, and his 
adopted son Mungul Roy, and his cousin Humner (?) became compe- 
titors fur the succession. The latter had recourse to Mahomed Shah, 
the Jast king but one of the Bhaminee Dynasty of the Deccan, who 
not only installed him, but acquired for him A. D. 1480, on condition of 
his becoming tributary, the countries of Condapilly, Ellore and Ra- 
johmundry. About A.D, 1490, Muhomed’s successor, Mahmoud, acquir- 
ed Masulipatam oud Guntoor, which districts formed part of a great 
Principality lately established by the Hindi Rayers, descendants of the 
Telingu Rajabs conquered at Warunkal (A. D, 1323). Taking advan- 
tage of the disturbed state of the Carnatic, they had made themselves 
masters of the sca const from Madras to the Kistnab, and held their 
chiof residence ut Chaudragherry. 

At was during this Malmoud's time (in 1512), that the Bhamineo 
Dynasty was dismembered, and the five Deccance kingdoms set up. The 
country now known ay “The Northern Circars,” fell under the dominion. 
uf the Koutub Shahee state, whose capital was Golconda or TTydera- 
Dad. That portion south of the Godavery became tributary without dif- 
ficulty, but Wistna Deo or Gajeputty, a powerful prinec of Oriesa, who 
ruled in Rajahmundry aud Chieacole, withheld submission, and it was 
not till A. D. 1571, that his pretensions were lowered. At this period 
Vacharoy Mussalec, ancestor of the Peddapoor family, was induced to 
take a (rensiemable part against the Rheddy or Gajeputty, under whom 
he was chicf Renter, and assisted tho designs of the Deccanee king ; 
still the eubjoction of Rajahmundry and Chicacole was not very com- 
plete, though the collections were made by the Deccanee Government. In 
1687 Golconda was taken, and the Kootub Shahce dominions passed 
over tu Aurungzcbe. Aurungzebe was too much occupied with estab- 
lishing his authority in the Deccan, and curbing the Mabrattas, to 
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pay much attention io the Orissa Coast, and ia the per tod which follow- 
ed hia death, the empire of the Moguls was so distracted, that no re- 
gular Government was established in the Circars. 

When Nizam onl Moolk was constituted by the Mogul Emperor, 
Soobedar of the Deccan, in A, D. 1713, he took steps to settle the Oris- 
sa country, and appointed to the Goverament of Chicacole, Auwar-ood- 
deen Khan, so well known afterwards as Nawab of the Curnatie. 
Rustua Khan was appointed to Rajahmundry and the Circars to the 
euuth, He introduced a settled administration of revenue, but did not 
spare the Zemindars, who had defrauted the public treasury, and des- 
poiled the country by their oppressions. A pile of heads was exbibit- 
edat Rujuhmundry, and a similar monument at Maswipatum, Vor 
Zemindiurs, Aumcous were substituted, but Mussulman ignorance and 
indolence, soon made it necessary to recur te the ancient system of 
finance. through the ageney of Furncrs-Geueral, who were Hindoos, 
They had certain loval privileges, which becuue bercditury, sud by de- 
grees uew race of Zanindats sprang up. 

The Northern Cirears ware, when under the 
Nizam's Government, five in number, ws noted in 


TL Gamteon r Wet cana, - sored LMU? 
ft ois mat Gin the margin. The Dounduries of Guntour were 
atts et the same as they vew arc, viz, the Kistna on 
eda scat the north and west, Cuddapah und Ongole on 
5 Caracol. the south. Condajpilly comprehended the strip 


of country between the Kistna on the south, 
and the town of Lilore and the Cola: luke, on the north. It now 
forme part of ‘be Masulipatam distriet.  Ei/ore, wus the country 
between Condapi 
falls into the sca at Narsupore. The old Cire: 
Ty in Masulipatam, and partly in Rajahmundry. Rujahmundry did 
not catend so tu north as it does now, the neither boundary being: 
the snail river 
North of Rajahmundry was the large Cirear of Chicacole, unwiently 


and the south branch of the Godasery, where it 





r of Ellore, is wow part- 





Sattiaverwm, which falls into the sea ut Coconada, 
called Kulling (whence Calingipatam). It comprehended part of pre- 
sent Rajahmundry, ond all Vizuguputam und Ganjum. It had two sub- 
divisions, viz., Chicacole proper (or Vizagapatum), and Itchapore (or 
Ganjam) ; the river Poondy at the fown of Chicacole being the boundary. 

Besides these five, there was a portion of country, ora coast strip from 
Mootapilly to Point Gordeware, called the Musulipatam Havelly, held 
as a personul catate of the Reigning powcr. 1t was under a separate 





Governor, who had the charge of the salt-pans, and customs at Nizam- 
patam and other ports. Masulipatatn was considered the chief town 
and fortress of the Northern Circars. 

Moozuffer Jung on his acecssion to the Soobedarship, by the assist- 
anco of Dupleix in 1750, presented the town of Masulipatam and the 
country round, to the French ; and in 1752, Salubut Jung, the succes- 
sor of Moozuffer Jung, made over to them the whelv of the Northern 
Cirears, For they, through M. Bussy, had rendered him essential vervice. 
Buasy was appointed to rule these provinces, Mle dismissed the Zemiu- 
dars from their employments, but perinitted them to cujoy, under 
French sunnuds, their russonny and saverwns theredlilay perquisites 
and privileges), to the anonnt of about one-tenth of the tevenue of the 
country. He had most difficulty with the large Circur of Chicacole, 
where independent chiefs, family feuds, and internal usurpations, had 
thrown every thing in disorder. Bussy’s object wax, to unite all under 
one head, and he fixed on Vizieram Rauze of Viziunagium. With 
French apsistance, the Bobily* and other chiefs were subdued. Bussy 
was obliged to reside generally at the Nizam's Court at Hyderabad, and 
thus his plan of revenue administration, waa never fully carried our. 

Vizieram Rauze was succeeded by Anunderauze Gajeputty, who 
soon found Bussy tov energetic a mastar. Lally, the Governor of Pon- 
dichorry, having recalled Bussy to assist in the siege of Madras, Amun 
derauze made offers to Ute Madras Government, to assist in taking 
possession of the Circars. The Mutras Government, with the Preah 
army at their gates, declined ; on which the Rajth upplied (in 1753) 
to Bengal, and Lord Clive detached Col. Forde to co-operate with 
Tim. Forde defeated Couflans, Bussy's successor, at Peddapore. The 
French General then retreated to Masalipatam, and obtaiaed promise 
of aid from Salabut Jung, who marched towards the scene of action. 
Though Anunderanze and his party fled, Forde continued his course, 
and eventually took Masulipatam by storm, before Salabut Jung reaeh- 
ed it. This occurred in Apvil 1759, two months after the French bad 
raised the siege of Madras. A treaty was concluded with Salabut 
Jung, by which the whole territory dependent on Masulipatam, (about 
80 miles of coast, und 20 inland) was ceded to the British, and tho 
French were to be made to leave the country. The rest of the Cirears 
was left nominally under the Nizam'’s authority, though in fact, the 


* The assault on Batty (instigated by Vizierum Rauzc} aad the inmolstion of the wi. 
mon aud chiktren by order of the Rajth Ruoga Rew, Dee, 1797, me well desersbed by 
Orme, Vol, 1. p. 258, 






driving out of the Fronch from the Northorn Circars, was virtually a 
conquest of the whole. The Nizam, occupied with the intrigues of his 
brothers, Baselut Jung, and Nizam Ali, and with the incursions of the 
Mabratias, was quite unable to maintain his authority in the Circars. 
In 1761, Nizam Ali effected the supersession of his brothor Salabut 
Jung, and after keeping him in prison two years, wos acceseory to his 
murder. Ali’s title was however confirmed by the Emperor, at Delhi. 
In 1762, four of the Circara were offered by Nizam Ali, to the Com- 
pany—the fifth, or Guntoor, being held oz a Jaghire, by his brother 
Basalut Jung.” But, as the terms required were those that the French 
had formerly accepted, viz., the condition of affording Military aid to 
the Nizam, the offer of the Cirears was declined. They were then placed 
in the charge of one Hoosain Ali, and to prevent the intrusion of the 
French, the English Government in 1765, agreed, at the Nizam’s re- 
quest, to aid him with their authority. The whole country was in 
disorder each Zemindar being a petty Princo, hardly acknowledging 
any authority on the part of the Nizam. Hoossain Ali, supported 
by the English, obtained possession of Condapilly, Ellore and Rajah- 
mundry, having engaged to put the Company in possession of them 
whenever required, on a reasonable maintenance being secured to him 
In October 1765, the Council at Madras advised the Dircotors, that 
Lord Clive had, at the instance of Mr. Valk, the President ut Fort 
Saint George, obtained sunnuds from the Mogul for all five Northern 
Cirears, and a confirmation of the Jaghirc, granted by the Nubob to 
the Company, near Madras. It was judged prudent to defer taking 
immediate possession of the Circars, as the (ounril were not aware 
how for they might be required, to send aid in troops to Bengal The 
revenues for the next year, had boen anticipated by Ilovssuin Ali, to 
enable him to make good his payments to the Nizam, und support his 
troops, but the possession of the sunnuds was important, the French 
being thereby prevented from gotting a footing in that part of tho 
country. The sunnuds were however published at Masulipatam, and 
received there with general satisfection. A Military foreo was wont, 
under General Onilland, to support the authority of the grantees, and 
the fort of Condapilly, which ina great measure necured the pass into 
the Circars, and resisted his entrance, was carried by aesault. The 
Council now determined to take the countries into their own hands, to 
receive from the Zemindars, the outstanding balances, and to use overy 
aneans for discharging Hoossain Ali’s troope, 


In order that Nizam Ali might throw no obstacles in the way, a 
‘Treaty of Alliance, was signed at Hyderabed, ox the 12th November 1766. 
By this Treaty, the Company, in consideration of the grant of the Cir- 
ears, engaged, to have a body of troops at His Highness’s disposal, to 
sottle any internal rebellions, or, in the event of troops not being sequired, 
to pay nine lacks of Rupees per annum. Guntoor was to remain in pos- 
session of Basalut Jung, till hisdeath. The diamond mines were specially 
reserved to the Nizam. On the Ist March 1768, another Treaty was 
made, (after the Nizam’s failure as an ally of Hyder to subvert the 
English) by which His Highness acknowledged the validity of the Em- 
peror’s firman. He was to be paid 5 lacs of Rupees a year; out of 
which, 25 lacks were to be deducted, as the expenses of the war. This 
payment was made to appear not as peshcush, but as a mark of amity. 
Guntoor was left in the hands of Basalut Jung as before. In 1769, 
the term for which the Circars had been Ict to Hoossain Ali hav- 
ing expired, they were taken under the Company’s management. 
Basalut Jung subsequently gave grent uneasiness to the British, by re- 
ceiving into his service a body of French troops. Application was 
made to his brothor Nizam Ali, who promised to get them removed, 
but it was not done. In 1778, a Treaty was entered into with Basalut 
Jung, by which tho Company were to rent Guntoor from him during 
his life, for the sum he had previously realized for it, He, on his part, 
was to dismisa his French troops, and the Company were to assist him 
with a subsidiary force, kept up at his expense. Basalut Jung had 
other territories south of the Kistna, Adoni being his capital. 

In 1778, the Government became again at variance with the Nizam, 
who was once more in confederacy with Ifyder. The plea on his part, 
was, the Company’s rofusing to pay peshcush for the N. Circars, on the 
ground of thoir being held under the sunnud of the great Mogul. 
Tho approaching hostilities with Hyder, obliged the Madras Govern- 
mont, to withdraw from the position of independence they had assumed, 
and in which they were not supported by the Bengal Government, 
who went even farther in 1780, and, on the representations of Basalut 
Jung and Nizam Ali, direoted that the Treaty with Basalut Jung 
should be cancelled, and Guatoor restored to him. Basalut Jung died 
in 1782, but not for six years (in 1788) was possession of Guntoor ob- 
tained, and then, only on a peshcush of 7 lacs perannum. Nizam Ali 
died in 1803. In 1828 the pesheush was redeemed, by a payment of 
1,200 lacs to the Nizam, and if then became a British possession, 


GANJAM. 


Tan district of Ganjani, the most northern* of the Madras Presi. 
dency, comprises the two divisions of Chicacolo (the southern), and 
Itchapore (the northern), with Preaghee It contains seven Govorn- 
ment Talocks, viz., Wadadah, Ttchapore, Paulatalagum, D’oobacondah, 
Goomsoor, Sooradsh, Moherry. The revenuo of the Government lands 
therein, is about 4} lacs. There are nineteen ancient Zemindaries, pay- 
ing an annual peshcush of about 3 lacs ; and thirty-seven Proprictary 
estates. Tho following Table will show the details for fusly 1260 ; 
or fiom July 1850 fo July 1851. 
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The district contains soveral petty chieftuinships, which yicld no 
revenue, and it ombraces » large portion of the mountainous tracts 
mown os Khondlistan, und the valley of Chocapaud, from none of 
which is any revenue derived. ~ 

The Ooria language provails in the northern part of the district, as 
far south asItchapore. In the southern division, the Tcloogoo prevails. 
The Khonds have a language peculiar to themsclves, which has lately 
been reduced to writing, by Captain J. P. Frye of the Madras N. I. 

The ancient Zemindars are a proud, ignorant, and sensual rece of 
men. They, for the most part, trace their pedigree to 2 fabulous origin, 
and are really descended from the fumily of the Rajahs of Jugganauth, 
or their followers, They maintain large numbers of armed retainers. 


In tho ancient Zemindarics, and in Goomsoor, Sooradah, Moherry 
and the Proprietary estates of Asha, Coomany, and Coorlah, and all the 
Ilill Tracts, the regular adwinistration of the revenue ond judicial 
laws, is suspendod by Act XXIV. of 1839, the Collector being vested 
with peculiar powers, for the administration of justice, and the collec- 
tion of revonuc, as Agent tu the Governor of Fort St. George, in the 
‘Tracts above specified. 


Out of the 9,26,930 inhabitants, (side preceding page) about 4} 
lacs are Oorius. A great many of the Ooria Bramins obtain their 
livelihood as cultivators. Bramins of this sect also trade, and follow 
the occupations of brickmuakers, bricklayers, Ke. 


The country of the Khonds which has acquired a melancholy cele- 
brity from being the scene of human sacrifices (Meriahs) and infanti- 
cide, lies between the Mahanuddy on the north, and the Godavery on 
the south, The inhuman practices of these barbarous people have at 
length been put an end to, after severul years exertions on the part of 
Col. Campbell and Captain McVicear. 

The general appearance of the Ganjam district is 

Aspoot. an extensive fertile plain extending from the sea to 

tho Western Ghauts sepurating it from Behar. To- 

wards the north this chain of Ghauts curvos to the cast and ap- 
proaches the soa. 

Tho rivers and Inkes of Ganjam are, Ganjam or Ro- 
shoegoolea river, Chicacole river, Vunshadarah, Mahan- 
dragherry, Taneyb, Buhoda, Sonapoor, Peddair. 


Rovers. 


The Chilka lake separates Gunjain from the province 

Lakes of Cuttack in Bengal. In length, it may bo estimated 
at 35 miles, by 8 the average breadth, and ecoms to 

have been produced by the operatidn of the sea on s sandy shore, 
the clevation of which, was but little above the level of the coun- 
try within the beach. On the N. W. it is bounded by o ridge of 
mountains, a continuation of that which extends from the Mahanuddy 
to the Godavery river, and encloses the Northern Circars to tho west- 
ward. The Chilka lake therefore, forms a pass on each side into the 
provinee of Cuttack, and presents au agreeable diversity of objecte, 
mountains, islands, and forosts. Ata distance from tho land, it has 
the appearance of a deep bay, tho slip of land which separates it from 


the sea not being visible. 
This slip, for several miles along the southern and enatern shore, 


is about a mile brond, and an entire neck of sand. Near Munickpa- 
tam, the branch of tho Chilka is about three-fourths of o mile broad, 
and difficult to cross when the wind blows strong. Tho lako is 
generally shallow, but diversified by several beautifully wooded is- 
lands, which abound with game; and, before Gonjam became eo un- 
healthy, as to occamon it being wholly deserted, waa the frequent revort 
of European visitors from other stations, during the hot montha, yome 
excellent houses having been erected on its margin. 
Boal The great northorn road, from Mudrus to Culcutta, 
runs through the entire length of the district, parallel 
to the coast, and is in general within a short distance of it. 

This road is being thoroughly repaired, ospecially between the Cut- 
tack frontier and Itchapore. A road, from Munsoorcottah to Ruaw!- 
eondih, will shortly be commenced, and it is proposed to extend it to 
the Bengal frontier of the Khond country. 

The civil and military stations are, Chicacole, Ber- 

Cinef statione -hampore, Russelcondah, Aske, Kimmedy, and Itcha- 

pore. Ganjam, from which it derives its name, having 

been completely deserted since the year 1815, when o malignant epi- 

demic fever broke out, which carried off a largo proportion of its inha- 

bitents, both European and Natives, and in consequence of which, 

the courts and other civil catablishments, were romoved thenoe to 
Chicacole. 

The Collector lives now at Chattorpore, five a from Ganjam, and 
about 3 miles inland, 


The muslins of Chicacole, and the silk of Berham- 
Cgmmerce nd pore are of old celebrity. Piece goods, once the staple 
of the Northern Circars, are now rather objects of cu- 
riosity, than considerable in quantity. Time was, when the principal 
part of the Madras investment of piece goods, was provided in this 
Cirear. The next important articles of export are chiefly rice, 
paddy, wheat, with numerous other edible grains, used only by the 
Natives; to these may be added horse gram, Bengal gram, with a 
very large proportion of oil seeds ; cotton cloths, gums, wax and ghee. 
Ganjam sugar is much in request, and is exported in large quantities— 
the great Factory is at Anka, und is the property of Mesers. Binny and 
Co, of Madras. 


Indigo used to be raised to a large extent; the chief agricultural 
produce is wheat, sugar-cane, paddy, oil seeda, gram, and a variety of 
edible grains. 

About 3} lacs of Indian maunds of Salt, (the maund = 8231b. Avoir.) 
are sold annually by Government in Ganjam. The chief place of 
manufacture is at Nowpadah, where the sales are 2} lacs of maunds. 
The other Pans are at Ganjam and Woomarapully, with a few at 
Munsoorcottah. 


The rice cultivation throughout Ganjam, is very considerable, in- 
terrupted, however, by extensive tracts of bamboo and thorn jungle. 


One great forest in particular, composed principally of bamboo 
clumps, covers the plain for a space of eight or ten miles. Cotton is 
not generally raised herc, but is grown in detached spots. 


The same ground that produces cotton one year, will not answer 
that crop the sueceeding year—but with encouragement the cultivation 
might be extended and improved. 


The principal towns for the coasting trade are Ganjam, Munsoorcot- 
tah, Soonapoor, Calingapatam, Berhampore, Barwar, Poondy, and 
Bawinapadoo. 


The architecture of the Hindoo religious edifices, im 

Religious edi- this quarter of India, is peculiar. Each temple is com- 

posed of a group of rather low buildings, in some cases 

detached, in others jomed, each with a graduated pyramidal roof, 
terminating in on ornamented conical cupola, 
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Ganjam. 

‘The town of Ganjam is 697 miles from Madras, in Lat. 19° 21’ N., 
Long. 85°10' E. It was the former capital of the district, and is 
situated near the sea coast. It stands on an clovated portion of the 
plain, with a range of high mountains at the distance o few miles in 
the back ground, but the country to the north, is low and often 
flooded. The public buildings of this station, as well as the houses 
and gardens of the civilians, were, when it was occupied, on a ecale 
of grandeur, surpassing almost evory other station under tho Madras 
Presidency. The cause of the desertion of Ganjam has been mention- 
ed in page 8. 

The principal arm of the Ganjam river, which enters the sea to the 
south of the town, is about one-third of a mile broad, and is fordable 
at most seasons of the year. 


Another narrow, but deeper, branch, is crossed by a wooden bridge, 
built somewhat on the principle of the Sangan of the Himalaya 
mountains, 


Chicacole. 

The principal civil station in the Ganjam district. Lat, 18° 18’ N. 
Long. 83° 58’ E., about 567 miles from Madras. It lies four miles in 
direct west of the sea, and is situated on the north bank of the river 
Naugooloo. It is the station of the Judge, and the Sub Collector. 

The aspect of the country to the north is level and open ; near the 
Tiver it is sandy, and well studded with tamarind and mango topes; be- 
yond that, are large tracts of rice cultivation, watered by channela from 
the river. On the south, tho soil is of a dry rocky nature, marking the 
existence of iron ore, the rocks, of which there are many, are of a ter- 
tiary formation. In the bed, and on the banks of the river, are rocks 
of granite. One of considerable size, about one and half mile S. E. of 
the town, is called the Black rock, between which and the town, stood 
formerly the palaces and gardens of the Nawaubs of Chicacole. The 
native town, which was formerly the capital of the Chicacole Circar, lies 
south of the old fort; it is built in « straggling toanner, and like native 
towns in general, the streets are narrow, and confined-—from the flat- 
ness of the ground, and surrounding country, they are frequently al- 
most impassable after heavy rain, in consequesce of which, the houses 
ere all raisod about two feet, to recure dry flooring; the houses are 
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usually built of mud, and thatched ; many also are tiled, and some few 
have terraced roofs. The European residents have, of late years, select- 
ed land on either sido of the native town, on which they have erected 
commodious dwelling houses. 


The river Naugocloo has its source in the Gondwana mountains, neer 
Poleondah ; the stroam is very rapid during the rains, and large quan- 
tities of bamboos are then floated down it. At the mouth of the 
Naugooloo was formerly a port called Mafooz-Bunder, which now, as 
the entrance is completely choked up, is but a petty village. 


‘Wells are numerous, but tho water in all is brackish, except in one 
from which the European inhabitants derive their supply ; the sepoys, 
and inhabitants of the town, use the river water, which is considered 
good for culinary purposes. 


There are very few tanks in the immediate vicinity of the town, but 
several, of considerable magnitude, are to be found within five or six 
miles, many of which are covored with rank vegetation, and in the hot 
seasons, when they are almost dried up, are productive sources of 
malaria. 

The climate upon the whole is very healthy—during the months of 
March, April, and May, the thermometer stands high, and in the lat- 
ter month generally ranges from 96° to 98°, owing to the strong 8. 8. 
west winds which provail at this season. The heat on the whole is by 
no means oppressive; occasionally in May, for a few hours when a 
lond wind sots in, the thermometer rises as high as 102° or 104°, but 
this ecldom occurs, and is almost always immediately succeeded by a 
heavy thunder storm, or else followed by a sea breeze, early in the after- 
noon. J'rom June till the end of October, more or less rain falls at inter- 
vals, and the wind prevails from the west, and a point or two to the 
northward of it. In Novembor the wind changes to the north east, when 
the cold scuson commences, and lasts till about the end of February. 
In the end of December, and beginning of January, the thermometer 
falls in the morning as low as 52°, but moro generally ranges from 64°, 
to 58° or 60°; at this time there are heavy fogs, with dew in the 
morning and evening. 

During the wet season, the prevailing, and most fatal disease is Bere- 
beri ; for some years past, the amount of fevers and agues has been amall. 

Owing to the difficulty in procuring kunker, or other hard substance 
for metalling, the roads are of a very indifferent description. The 
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preat northern road to Culeutta passes through the town, but ata little 
distance can hardly be traced, except by the lino of trees, between which 
it is supposed to pass. 

At Chicacole » muslin ia made similar to that of Dacca, it is of vari- 
ous patterns and textures, some being beautifully fine. The necessaries 
of life, in favorable seasons, are in great abundance and cheap, the 
average price of the ordinary rice being, about one Rupee for forty seers 
(or 80 lbs.). Raggee is very cheap, and also much used, being eaten 
like porridge. 

The vegetables commonly in use are in great abundance; and the 
bazaar is also wall farnished with drugs, and herbs used as native me- 
dicines. Honey, bees’-wax and dammer, are brought down from the 
bills. 

The breed of cattle is diminutive, and the pasturage, throughout a 
considerable part of the year, exceedingly scanty. 

The population of the town is, according to the Census of 1851— 
12,800, of which only 1,287 are Mahomedans, The number of these 
has decreased, since Jaffier Ali Khan, Deputy of Nizam ool Moolk waa 
driven out by the Rajahs of Kimedy and Vizianagrum, about 20 years 
before the country came under the rule of the Company. There are 
about 142 native Christians, Protestants and Catholics. 

The London Missionary Society has a station at Bal- 
gah, a village near Chicacole, and a school in the town, 
where English is taught ; there are several Native schools, and provi- 
sion is made for the vagrant poor. 


A neat and substantial little Church has been built by subscription, 
in the south-east corner of the Parade ground. It was opened for 
divine service by the Rev. J. Street, in September 1851, and licensed by 
the Bishop of Madras, when he visited the station in March 1852, 


The Civil Hospital and Dispensary, a most valuable institution, was 
formerly one of the best private residences in the place ; it is nearly 
opposite the Military hospital, is airy, and in every way well suited to 
its purpose, it is capable of receiving 30 males, and an equal number 
of females aa in-patients. It is supported by Government, who allow 
Datta to indigent and helpless sick of all castes : the daily attendance 
is from 15 to 18 in-door, and 30 to 40 out-door patients. 

The barracks, hospital, magazine stores and the residence of the 


Schools, 
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Commanding Cfficer,* are all situated in the Fort; where are also, 
the Cutcherry of the Principal Assistant Oollector of Ganjam, the 
Post Office, and Treasury. The ditch though partly filled up may 
still be traced. 

The buildings enumerated above, and some private houses, formerly 
Officers’ quarters, surround an open space called the Parade ground. 
The Regimontal lines are without the fort, about 100 yards in a sovth 
east direction; the encamping ground is near a tank to the east of 
the town. 

The Military Hospital, which is intended both for the sick of a Na- 
tive regiment, and the garrison details, stands on elevated dry ground. 
It is sufficiently large and roomy to admit of a double row of cots. 

The Court House is situated at a short distance from the Jail ; it is 
2 large commodlious building containing apartments for the Civil end 
Session Judge, the Moofty Sudder Ameen and Moonsiff, with their 
respective establishments, 

The Jail is situated near the river, about half a mile from the can- 
tonment ; it is a substantial building, but the walls are rather low, 
not being more than nine fect high ; it is divided into several courts, 
for the various classes of prisoners, and altogether contains ten cella 
well ventilated ; there is an amplesupply of good water on the premises, 
A new jail hospital is about to be built without the walls. 


Berhampore. 
Tat. 19° 20" N., Long. 81° 50° E. 

The chief Military station in the district of Ganjam. It is about 
12 miles from Chitterpore, the Collector’s station. It stands on a 
rocky ledge, surmunded by an extensive cultivated plain, bounded by 
a range of hills, on the west and north, from 5 to 10 miles distant, and 
open to the south and east. The bills to the west, are of considerable 
altitude, and covered with brushwood and bamboo jungle to their sum- 
mits ; those to the north are undulating, and less elevated. About six 
milos to the eastward, is the sca coast, towards which the plain ge- 
nerally slopes ; an extensive bank of sand hills runs along the shore. 
The proper name of the cantonment is Baupore—Berhampore ie 
the name of the native town near it. 


* A detachment is furnished to Chicncvle from Berhampore or Ryusscleondah, 
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The native town is about half a mile from the northern side of the 
sepoys’ linas, and somewhat lower ; it is a large and densely populated 
place, containing 20,000 souls. The houses are small, and gonorally 
built of mud, (though some few are of brick,) and the etreets are 
narrow and dirty. Beyond the town, on the north sido, isa strip of 
paddy ground, and a considerable swamp, extending towards the base 
of the hills ; malaria however, if engendered in this locality, does 
not appear to reach the lines, or influence the health of the canton- 
ment. The wind seldom blows from that direction, and when it 
does, the neighbouring lofty hills protect the lines from the influence 
of the swamp. 

There is no river in the vicinity of Berhampore, but there are seve- 
ral nullahs, which are quite dry except during the monsoon, when 
they become rapid streams, conveying tho rain from tho western hills 
to the Ganjam river. The plain is studded with numcrous small tanks, 
though little is done in the way of irrigation, the crops being allowed 
to depend upon the rains for the necessary supply of moisture. 

The climate is more healthy and bracing, both to European and 
Native constitutions, than most others in Southern Tndia. 


The south-west monsoon sets in at the heginning of June, and con- 
tinues till September, when it ia suececded by that from the north- 
east, which usually terminates by the end of October, November, 
Deceriber, January aud Vebruary ure delightful months, the sky being 
clear, and the atmosphere cool, with heavy dews at night. Tho ther- 
mometer at this time ranges from 50° to 75°. ‘Fhe hot season com> 
mences about the end of March, and continues throughout April 
aud May, during which period strong southerly winds prevail, and 
constitute the only unhealthy portion of the year, when fovers and 
rheumatism prevail. ‘The thermometer then rangeg from 75° to 90° ; 
the weather is also very sultry and oppressive, between the showers, at 
the commencement of the rains. 

The soil of the cantonment is dry and gravelly, largo heaps of gra- 
litie rocks rising through tho surface in all diroctions, especially to- 
vards the north-castern point, which is the most elevated part, the 
werage height of the range being from 40 to 50 fect above the level 
¥ the neighbouring plain. 

The town has extensive well supplied bazaars, in which all sorte of 
rain, meat, fish, &c., are sbundant ; it bas a manufacture of silk and 
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cotton cloths ; sugar and sugar-candy are ulso made in Jarge quantities. 
The great northern road, from Madras to Calcutta, passes close by the 
western end of the cantonment. 


The vegetable products of the country are, rice and a variety of 
other grains, sugar-cane, gram, and oil seeds. The principal trecs are 
the banian, mango, cashew-nut and the neem. Of wild animals there 
are bears in considerable numbers, chetahs, tiger-cats, &., hyenas, 
jackals, hares. 7 

Tho officers’ houses though built of mud, plastered over wattles, 
and thatched, are comfurtable dwellings, and particularly cool. To 
the westward, in which direction the level somewhat descends, are 
the parade ground, placcs of arms, store-rooms, magazine, solitary 
celle, staff serjeanty’ quarters, aud regimental lines. The magazine 
is a bomb-proof building, the others are built of brick and mud, with 
tiled roofs. The solitary cells are well situated, cach is 10 feet square, 
and they are lighted and wired from the top, by small windows. 

The Hospital is distant eastward from the Place of amns, 1,140 
yards, it is an oblong building of brick and mud, with a tiled roof, 
containing one ward, a Dispensary with broad verandahs in front and 
rear. It is situated in the highest part of the cantonment, and in an 
open and airy situation, free from all stagnant pools, or other offensive 
accumulations. 

The lines, though lower than the other parts of the cantonment, are 
clevated with regard to the adjacent country; they are not sufficiently 
open or spacious ; the huts are built of mud and thatched: they 
have lately been unhealthy, owing apparently to the water being 80 
near the surface. There are numerous wells in the lines, the water of 
which is said to be brackish, but a plentiful supply of good water is 
procurable from a large neighbouring tank. 


Calingapetam. 
Lat. 18° 20° N., Long. 84 10’ E. 

About 15 miles north of Chicacole, on the south bank of the Vom- 
shudara river; it was formerly under the Mahomedan rule, a port of 
much note and trade; the remains of a large town, with its musjecda and 
burial places, are still to beseen. It is now again rising into import- 
ance, asa place for shipping, being, with the exception of Coringa, 
the best anchorage on the coast during the 8. E. monsoon. A beacon 
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js to be erected on the point of land which runs into the sea, and shel- 
ters the roadsted. The Garrah hill, about 3 miles inland, affords a good 
mark for vessels bound to this port. The exporta are chiefly rice, 
gingely seeds, wheat, gram, hides, timber, bees’-wax, &c. 





Munnoorcottah, 
A town and seaport in the Colloctorate of Ganjam, about 16 miles 
eouth of Ganjam; known chiefly os the port whence the Aska sugar 
is exported. 


Itchapore. 
A large native town whercia is the Sudder Ameecn’s Court, anda 
Jail. 


GOOMSOOR. 

A hilly tract lying between 29° 40’ and 20° 25’ N. Lat. and 
80° 10’ and 85° 5’ K. Long., in the neighbourhood of Ganjam and 
Visagapatam. For o long period after our occupation of the po- 
ninsula, the Zemindar held the Goomsoor country, on payment of 
rent. But in 1835, he claimed a certain exemption from the pro- 
cess of the Civil Court, and refused to pay arrears of revenuc. After 
much negotiation, and many vain attempts at conciliation, the Go- 
vernment authorized the resumption of the country. Before this step 
was taken, the Collector again tried to adjust matters amicably with 
the Zemindar, and again fuiled. On this, being of opinion that the 
Zemindar would not succumb to any Civil establishment alone, a mi- 
litary force wus prepared by the Collector, to accompany the proclama- 
tion of resumption. [fostilitivs may be said to have commenced in 
September 1835, but were suspended, in consequence of tho setting in 
of the rains in June 144, and resumed again as soon os the season 
permitted. The Ifon’ble Mr. Russcll was eppointed Commissioner, 
with full discretionary powers, and to his management, was left tho 
adjustment of the whole affair. After much desultory warfare, the 
force succeeded in penetrating all the passes, with but little loss from the 
enemy, though not without considerable suffering, from the unhealthy 
nature of the climate. The capture and imprisonment of the Zemin- 
dar,—a more direct management of the Goomsoor tracta, under Brix 
tish officera, and the establishment of a corps of ILM Sebundoes, clos 
ed the affair. 
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Russelcondah. 
736 Miles from Madras. 


A cantonment forming the most western station in the northern 
division of the Madrus Army. It was named after Mr. Russell, the 
Commiasionor attached to the army during the campaign in Goomscor. 
It lies at the foot of a hill from which it derives its second appellation 
of Condah, and is in north Latitude 20° 56’, and cust Longitude 84° 
87’, It is distant six miles N.N. W. of the fort of Goomsvor: to the 
nearest seaport, Ganjam, the distance is 50 miles. Its height above 
the level of the sea, is about onc hundred und fifty feet. 

The surrounding country is very hilly, the hills verging in height 
from 500 to 2,000 feet, and thickly covered with dense jungle. In low 
situations the jungle is chiefly composed of bamboo. 

The soil of the plains which is alluvial, is sandy, but fertile. 
For some miles round the cantonment, the plains are cultivated with 
paddy, and are very productive. On the higher grounds, dry grains, 
sugur-cane, cotton, and castor oil are grown. Tho mango topes are 
very plentiful and productive throughout the surrounding country, and 
the fruit when in soasun, is largely consumed by the Natives. 

The country is continually well supplicd with good water, as the 
wells in the cantonment do not becume dry throughout the year. Two 
small rivers puss through the station ; on the left bank of one of which 
the sepoys’ houses are built, and the other runs through the village 
of Nowgaum, about a mile aud a half distant ; both streams unite about 
G miles from Iusselcondah, und rannig a very devious course through 
Asku, flow into the sea at Ganjam; in tho hot seuson these rivers 
become quite dried up, but in the monsoon they occusionally overflow 
their banks, 

The climate is not less salubrious than that of any other part of 
Southern India. The south-west monsoon soté in about the middle of 
June, and is gencrally over towards the middle of October. The 
weather is cool and pleasant nine months of the year, but hot during 
the other threo, viz, in March, April and May, at which time the 
nights are very opprossive. Tho prevailing winds are north-east and, 
south-west, the formor blows during November, and is very cold and 
piercing. ‘Thunder and lightning frequently occur at the oommence- 
ment of the north-east monsvon, accompanied with very heavy showers. 
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The barracks or Place of arms are situated near the foot of a hill, 
fronting the cast. The hospital is a building on an elevated platform, 
abont a hundred yards from, and in a parallel line with, the barracks ; 
it is well built and commodious; there are two wards placed at right 
angles, which are large, lofty and comfortable, with verandahs all 
round, and it is open and well ventilated. In addition to the above, 
there are two small rooms, used es a bath room, and a dispensary, with 
a oook-room, &c., the whole being inclosed by a wall five feet high, 
forming altogether a very complete structure. 

Both hospital and barracks are built of burnt brick and tiled. 


KIMEDY. 

A hill tract oceupying the westorn border of the Ganjam country. 
It contains the three ancient Zemindars of Purlah Kimedy, Pedda 
Kimedy, (or Vizianuggur) and Chinna Kimedy (or Pratabgherry). 

The first, the most southern of the three, was originally a Princi- 
pality under one of the Gajeputty Rajahs of the royal race of Orissa. 
For many years it had been the scene of much confusion, owing to 
the imbecility of the Zemindars, and the turbulence of their followers, 
In 1829 the Country was attached on account of disturbances, and 
taken under the Collector’s management. Subject to the Rajah, and 
paying him tribute, are a number of Hill Chiefs or Bissoys, of a very 
independent character, who could with difficulty be ruled, and con- 
trolled by the ablest of the Rajahs, and quite set at naught in their 
wild and inaccessible country, the distant authority of the Collector, 
and his Native officers, employed in the administration of the Rajah's 
affairs. Besides those chiefs, there were also in the town of Kimody a 
‘body of armed men, called the Town Peons, possessing certain privi- 
legos formiduble enough to the Rajahs, and realy to extort new ad- 
vantages from the weaker of them, on every occasion. At length the 
turbulence of the Chiefs, the violence of these poons, and the consequont- 
ly unsettled state of things, generally, gavo opportunity to all malcon- 
tents to disown legitimate authority, and to join in gross acts of wanton 
rebellion against the authority of the Collector’s local agent, and the 
general peaco of the country. Matters having thus come to a crisia, 
Government determined to put down these inquictudes, with a strong 
hand. In 1833 a special commission was appointed, and troops to tho 
number of about 2,000 mon were employed against the insurgents. The 
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due authority of Government was shortly re-established by force of 
arms, and the future security of the tract ensured by the judicious 
arrangements of the Commissionor. The Zomindar being a man of 
weak intellect and incapable of managing his own affairs the estate 
was taken under the charge of the Court of Wards by whose officers 
it has been administored ever since. The annual péshcush paid by the 
Zemindar is Rupees 82,529. The town of Kimedy is about 40 miles 
N. of Chicacole. : 

2. Pedda Kimedy or Vizianuggur lies immediately to the N. of 
Purlah Kimedy. The Rajah formerly resided at Vizianuggur, but re- 
moved some two or three generations back to Digepoody. His péshoush 
is 28,000 Rupees per annum. 

3, Chinna Kimedy or Pratabgherry isthe most northern of the 
three. Tho Rajah resides at Poodamaree and pays péshcush 20,000 


Rupees. 





ASKA. 


Is a Proprietary catate yielding a revenue of Rupees 4,700. Jt 
wos formerly a portion of the Goomsoor Zemindary. It was temporarily 
occupied by troops while the country was in a disturbed state, but none 
are stationed there now. The town of the same name is situated just 
above the confluence of two rivers both taking their rise in the Khond 
Hills, one flowing through Sooradah, the other through Goomsoor, 
which take the name of Kooskooliah, after their junction. Clore to 
the town is the extensive sugar factory of Mesers. Binny and Co, 
worked by steam, and furnished with machinery of the latest improve- 
ments. 


VIZAGAPATAM. 
A district or collectorate on the Coromandel Coast, 


between Lat. 17° 10° and 18° 50" north, and Long. 84° 
00° and 82° 80’ east. It is bounded on the cast by the Bay of Bengal, 


on tho west by the Eastern Ghauts, at an average distance of from 30 


to 40 miles from the sea 


Boundaries. 
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Aspect. The country is irregularly mountainous and hilly, 
the coast generally bold, the hills in some places, and 
especially to the south, overhanging the sea. 

The hills lying to the westward of Vizagapatam, and within three 
and four miles of the town, extend far into the district, towards the 
Hyderabad territory; and those to the southward, to a distance of 
about thirty miles, where the country becomes flat, and continues 80 
as far as the Rajahmundry district. These hills (many of which are 
from 1,500 to 2,000 feet in height) are generally clothed with low 
jungle to their summits; extensive, fertile, and highly cultivated val- 
leys lying between them, in which are grown rice, and a variety of 
ary grains. 

The rivers and lakes are not of great extent or im- 
portance. The river Pundéroo takes its rise in Golcon- 
deh and enters the sea after a course of about thirty-three miles, near 
the village of Wootarah (or Ratada) ; the Sharadah rises in the hills 
west of the Vizianagrum Zemindary and running south-east enters the 
eea, algo at Wootada, after a devious courac of nearly seventy miles. 

The Gostunny river also takes its rise in the hills west of Vizia- 
Nagrum, and runs east to Bimlipatam, where it joins tho sea. 

The Champawatty rises in the north-west of the district, and runs 
enstward to the sea at Conadah. The river Sangola also rises in the 
hills in the north-west, by three separate heads, which unite a few 
miles west of Polcondah, close by which village it runs and after- 
wards forms the boundary between the Vizagapatam and Ganjam dis- 
tricts joining the sca a few miles below Chicacole, at the old port of 
Mafooz Bunder, now almost deserted. 

Tanks are numerous, but there are only two lakes of any con- 
siderable extent, one near to Konda-churlah of about two miles, and 
another near Benavoolo, of three miles in circumference. There is 
likewise a marsh of several miles in extent, south of the village 
Wautenrawurdee, running parallel with the coast, which as well as 
the lakes abound with groat varieties of water-fowl. 

The climate is salubrious, and Waltair is much re- 
sorted to by visitore from inland stations during the 
hot weather. The temperature in April, May and June, is rendered 
particularly agroesble by the prevailing sen breezes, day and night. 
The along-shore winds, so relaxing to the constitutions of Europeans, 


Rivers, &o, 


Climate, 
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though common to Madras and the coast generally are not felt here. 
From the peculiar position of this part of the coast, projecting on the 
zea, the south winds become sea breezes; thus the injurious effects of 
these winds are entirely obviated. The hot land winds are almost 
unknown, being intercepted by the proximity of the hilla. In the 
winter months the climate is not so cold as that of the neighbouring 
station of Visianagrum. 
poet arte, The produets of this district aro principally rice and 
tions and Ma- dry grain, which are exported in large quantitics to se- 
= * _-yeral parts of the coast, much of the rice being aleo sent 
to the Mauritius. Arrow root, and a dye called Vasun- 
tal-goonda (Rottlera tinctoria) grows wild on the hills in great abun- 
dance. 

Salt is manufactured for the Company’s monopoly at Currasah, 
Nellimookoo, Konada and Koopilli. The average quantity sold is 
about 170,000 maunds. 

The manufactures are chiefly punyums and coarse cotton cloths, and 
from the latter, tents of a superior description are made; the export 
trade in cloth has however of late years follen much into decay, from 
the produce being incapeble of competing with cheaper cloth from 
the English market. Indigo to a small extent is also manufactured, 
and sugar has of late years become an article of production. Viza- 
gapatam has long been celebrated throughout India for its manufac- 
tures in eilver, ivory, sandalwood and buffalo horn; ornamental boxes, 
jewellery, and other articles in great variety, being made in consi- 
derable quantities. 

Population Numbers of cooly emigrants to the Mauritius have 

been furnished from this district, and it has long been 
famed for its hardy race of palanquin bearers, from whence, and from 
Ganjam, all parts of the presidency of Madras are chiefly supplied 
with these useful servants. The population is given in the Statement 
above, 

The only military stations in the collectorate are Viragapatam and 
Vizianagrum. 

Bailing Direc- The following is a description of the Sea Conant along 
ae this district, from Pentacotta at the south extremity 
to Santapilly, 10 miles from the northern boundary. 

Pentacotte river is situated noarly 31 miles N. E. from Ji uggernat. 
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pooram and is the extreme south corner of the Visagapatem district. 
The river entrance may be known by two moderately high sand hills 
close to it. There is also a small Cocoanut grove uear the beach. 
About 3} miles to the northward, and 8 miles inland, ia Toonee Hill of 
8 conical shape, and remarkable from seaward. From this the coast 
continues the same direction to Wattara or Rattada House, a white bun- 
galow situated on a hill at the south shore of the river. Wattara 
House is in lat. 17° 26’ N. long. 82° 55’ E. From this to Vizaga- 
patam the coast continues nearly in the samo direction but is slightly 
convex. The coast between Coringa Bay and Vizagapatam is safe to 
approach to 10 fathoms during the night; and when to the southward 
of Wattara, to 7 and 8 fathoms. 


Vizagapatam in lat. 17° 42’ N., long. 83° 21’ E. may be known 
by 8 bluff head-land called the Dolphin’s Nose, which has also a house 
on it near to the Flag Staff, and forms the S. W. point of the roads, 
This land is obscured by the high-land beyond it when viewed from a 
distance to scaward. 

About 6 miles to the S, W. is Pigcon Island, which is close into the 
thore, and is inside the bight formed between the Dolphin’s Nose and 
the first high-land to the southward of it. 


The town is situated on the north side of the river : it is low, but 
there is a conspicuous white Mosque situated on a small hill above the 
landing place. About three miles to the northward of Vizagapatam is 
‘Waltair ; where most of the Europeans reside. The houses are a little 
distance apart on a kind of cliff or rising ground. This is often taken 
for the town of Vizagapatam, and vessels have sometimes anchored 
abreast it until they have been informed of their mistake. The beat 
anchorage for large ships is with the river’s mouth open in 8 or 9 
fathoms. Small veasels may anchor much closer in shore. 

Bimlipatam is in lat. 17° 54’ N., long. 83° 81’ E. about 15 miles 
N. 40° E. from Vizagapatam. The coast between them is bold, having 
@ fathoma within one mile from the shore in some parts, A hill pro- 
jects out into a headland on the south side of Bimlipatam. There is 
a white Pagoda on the slope of the Hill just ovor the town, and also a 
ruined houso on its summit with a few brab trecs near it. Ships may 
anchor abreast the town in 6 or 7 fathoms. The entrance for boats 
ins over # Bar, into the mouth of the river. Tho Bar is not passable 
at low water. 
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From Bimlipatam the coast runs nearly N. E. to Konadah Point 
between which it is slightly convex, and is safo to approach to 7 or 8 
fathoms with the soundings increasing gradually to 80 fathoms, 10 
miles from shore. Konadsh Point is low with a few breb trees on it; 
and one and a half mile to the northward is Konedah river—nearly 
due East from Konadah river, distant from the shoro 5} miles, is a 
dangerous patch of rocks called Santipilly or Sintapilly rocks in lat. 
18» 00’ N., long. 88° 46’ E. : tho loast water on them is 10 feet 
with 8 and 10 fathoms close to on all sides. During fine weather 
when the sea is smooth, the water does not break on this shoal. Be- 
tween this and the shore the soundings decreaso gradually to 5 fathoms 
near to the shore. Standing to the eastward from the rocks you carry 
regular soundings from 14 fathoms which is close to, to 23 fathoms 
7} miles off. 

There is at 2 little distance inland a high mountain which is con- 
spicuous called Santipilly Peak, which is in one with the rocks when 
it bears N. 45° W.; but vessels ought to be guided by their sound- 
ings and not come under 16 or 17 fathoms when in this vicinity. 

Since the survey of these rocks there has been a Light House 
erectod on the main land on a sandy hill about 150 fect above the level 
of the sca. In ordinary weather it is visible from the deck of a ship 
about 12 or 13 miles. 

Tho following are the bearings from the rocks by Captain C. Biden, 
Master Attendant at Madras. 

Santipilly Light House. .............0eeeeeee MN. 60° We 

Sontipilly village with the highest distant Peak a 

little open to the northward.........6. 00... N. 55° W. 


‘Visagapatem. 
The chief town is Vizogapatam, 498 miles from Madras. It is 
situated on the coast, in north latitude 17° 41’ and cast longitude 82" 
42’, in a small bay, the southern extremity of which is bounded bys 
remarkable hill, several hundred feet in height, called the “ Dulphin’s 
Nose,” and its northern extremity by the cantonment of Waltuir ; the 
breadih across the bay being about six miles. Its population is 28,000. 
It was formerly an English Factory in the Circar of Chicacole. 
The Fort is separated from the “ Dolphin’s Noso” by a smali river 
which forms a bar, where it enters the ses, but is passable fur veuscls 
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of from 150 to 200 tons burden, during spring tides. Within 
the fort are the barracks for the European invalid soldiers, the 
arsenal, tho officors’ quarters, and various public buildings. Im- 
mediately outside the fort gate, and in an open epace, near which the 
pettah commencos, is the garrison and European Veteran Company 
hospital, an upetair building, which is in every respect well adapted 
for the accommodation of the sick. c 

Beyond the town to the north, are the lines of the Native regi- 
ments, and farther on is the suburb of Waltair, extending about 
three miles along the coast. In this direction most of the military 
officers including the General commanding the division, and Staff, 
and all tho Civil officers of the station, reside. 

The Parade ground, on tho right of the scpoys’ lines, is a square 
piece of ground, on ono side of which aro the barracks, and Nativo 
hospital. It is bounded on the south by the swamp before mentioned, 
about nine miles in circumference, which from having a free com- 
munication with the sca, is inundated every tide, thoreby preventing 
offensive efluvia to any great extent. On the north side it is bound- 
ed by extensive mango und plantain gardens, in rear of the barrachs 
and hospital, which are considered unhealthy, from the foliage being 
80 thick as to obstruct the free circulation of air; the east side is partly 
bounded by the road leading to the town, and partly by a large tank, 
which contains water throughout the year. On the west is the village 
of Tllipooram, the dhobies’ washing ground, and the principal burning 
ground, or that usod by the Natives for the purpose of cremation. 

The jail, first occupied as such in 1832, was formerly a Dutch Fac- 
tory, it is situatod within the fort in a very confined site. In 1830 
an upper story was added for the accommodation of the court, and the 
ground floor is now usod exclusively as the jail. 

The Native town, (Vizogapatum proper) immediately adjoins the 
fort on ita north and west sides. It contains many good streete, 
and numerous well built houses; but is much crowded, a8 the space 
on which it stands is shut in by a range of sand hills hetwoen it and 
tho sea on the one side, and an extensive swamp on tho other. 


The soil in the immediate vicinity of the station, on the higher 
ground, is barren, and principelly composed of a reddish gravel, with 
here and there large elabs of a very hard déscription of grey granite, 
but in lower situations, it is a rich and productive loam. 
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An excellent carriage road runs from the exireme end of Waltair 
to the fort, a distance of about four miles. The northern, or Waltair, 
side of the cantonment, is elevated considerably above the town, and 
is consequently much cooler. There being no space allotted for the 
houses of the officers of the Native regiment, they are much dispersed 
over the vicinity. 


ZEMINDARY OF VIZIANAGRUM. 
Situation and ‘The Zemindary of Vizianagrum is an extensive and 
Boundaues. . ‘ " af 
important tract of country in the Vizagapatam district, 
paying o péshcush of 6 lacs of Rupees to Government. Its extreme 
northernmost village of Hceramandolum being situated 24 miles north 
of Chicacole, whilst the village of Paroovadah to the extreme south, 
is 16 miles to the southward of Vizagapatam; it has the sea on its 
eastern boundary, and the Causecporium line of hills to the west. 
The present Zemindsr Vizearam Gajapati Rauze is of an ancient 
and distinguished family. His ancestor Pedda Vizcaram Rauze 
erected the present fort at Vizianagrum in the year 1712. In 
1756, assisted by the French Commander Busey, whom he invited 
to hia aid for the purpose, he made himself master of the Bobily 
Zemindary,* but was afterwards immediately assassinated by some 
adherents of the Bobily family, and was succeoded by Aumunda 
Gajapati Rauze his nephew. This Zemindar marched with tho 
British forees from Vizagapatam, was prosent, and aided in the 
teking of Masulipatam by Colonel Forde in 1749, and immediately 
afterwards when procecding with his followers towards Hyderabad to 
obtain his Sunnud from tho Nizam, died suddenly at Beizwarrah in 
the district of Masulipatam. Goondalah Appajeo Row, the then Dowan, 
having been questioned by the Nizam as to the rightful successor of 
Aumunda Gajapati Rauze, he summoned Viziaram Reuze, 2 child who, 
with an elder brother, Sectaram Rauzo, was living with his mothor, a 
widow of one of the Poosapauty family, at the village of Talapollim 
Cassimeotah. The younger brother was presented tothe Nizam as the 
nearest of kin and the rightful heir, and ho was placed in possession ac- 
cordingly. Seetaram Reuzo subsequently assumed the title of “Yoova 
Rauze” or second Rajah, and was in reality the dircctor of the affairs of 


© Bee“ History of Northern Circara,” page |, 
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the Zemindary. The extensive costly gardens and other works at the 
Pagoda of Shimbhachalum, 10 miles west of Vizagapatam, and the remains 
of Davoopilly Chodavarum, and other forts, are attributed to him. 
This supersession of the elder by the younger brother caused however 
at the time serious family discussions, and which were only settled by 
the brothers procecding to the Presidency, and having an interview 
with the Governor. Sectaram Rauze shortly afterwards died near Ma- 
dras, childless, and Viziaram Rauzo lived but a short time after his re- 
turn to Vizionagrum. Ie was succeeded by Narrain Gajapati Rauze, 
geuerally called Narrain Bauboo, the futher of the present Rajah, 
who in 1827 went to Benares taking with him his only child then 
en infant. Nurrain Gajapati Rauze died there in 1845, and his son 
in the year 1848 returned to his Zomindary at the age of 22. He 
married at Henares and has three children; the eldest son haying 
been born in 1850. He changes his place of abode between Vizia- 
nagrum and Bimlipatam according to the season. On the father 
proceeding to Benares ho threw his Zemindary on the hands of the 
Collector, and it was kept under Circar management for some years. 
But on the present Rajuh attaining his myjority, the Government in- 
sisted on his returning from Benares and taking charge of his own 
district. This he did, but finding himself entirely ignorant of con- 
ducting public business, he requested Government to appoint one of 
their own voffiecrs to superintend the Zemindary for three years, and 
to put him in the way of managing his own Revenue affairs. This 
was sunctioned ; and under the auspices of the officer appointed, the 
Zomindury hus been brought into good order, aud the Rajuh trained 
to the routine of manzgement. The country has lately been given up to 
him, and it remains to be seen whether he will continue the line of 
conduct to which he hus hitherto adhered. 


The Zemindary is divided into 11 Tulocks or Tannahs, and hes 
an ascortained total population of 5,61,748. The Talooka are ar- 
ranged ond populated us follows, and are subdivided into several 
Mootahs, according to the sizo and necessities of cach, and pre- 
sided over by 9 Saivordar under the general supervision of the 
Ameens, whose dutics require him to remain for the most part nt his 
chief station with his establishment paying personal visits, as requisite 
to each Mootah of his Tanouh ; all the larger Talooks have 5 or 6 sub- 
divixions and sub-offivers of this description, 
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1. Visianagrum Tanneh with its chief town bearing the same name 
is composed of 213 villages and hamlets. Population 95,985. The 
dry and wet land cultivation is in about equal proportion. 

2. Goodivadah, to the cast of Vizianagrum has 180 villages and 
hamlets within its division ; its chief etation is Vencatapoor. Popu- 
Jation 65,553. This Talook is for the most part of dry cultivation. 

8. Bonunghy to the west has 98 villages, the chief station is Cotiam. 
Population 48,410. The lands of this Talook are chiofly under wet 
cultivation. 


4. Coomaram Talook to the north of Vizianagrum has 319 villages 
attached to it, its chief station is Cheepooroopully. Population 91,520. 
This Talook on its western extremity is bounded by the Bobily and 
Saloor Zemindaries. It is composed of $ of dry and } of wot culti- 
vation. 

5. Gajapatinagram Talook to the northernmost of Vizianagrum, its 
chief town and station bearing the samo name, has 167 villages and 
hamlets attached. Population 46,301. Adjoining this Talook on the 
west and northern extremities are the Andrea, Saloor and Bobily 
Zemindaries. Its cultivation is chiefly wet land. 

6. Padagaudy to the south-east of Vizianagrum with its chief town 
of the same name, has 226 villages and hamlets. Population 67,656. 
The cultivation is in equal proportion of wet and dry land. 

Y. Vapadah to the south-west has 90 villages, the chief station is 
Lacavarapoocotah. Population 34,029. Its cultivation is chiefly wet 
supplied by tanks and the local falls of rain. An anicut and channels 
are under construction to afford it a regular and abundant supply of 
water from the river. 

8. The adjoining Talook to the southward of Vapadah is Alumun- 
dah, ita chief station is Gavaravasum, it has 48 villages within its divi- 
sion. Population 31,223. This is almost entirely wet cultivation from 
river irrigation. 

9. Chodaranen still to the south of Alawandsh has 123 villages and 
ita chief station beara the same name, but is entered upon the usually 
published maps Annavarum. Population 40,684. Its cultivation is 
chiefly wet and sugar-cane. 

10. Nellimoocoo Talook is to the southward of Vizagapatam, its 
chief station is Nudpoor, it has 84 villsges and hamlets within its di- 
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vision. Population 20,980. This Talook consists of 3 dry, and } wet 
lands. 

11. Stree Coormum, the 11th Talook, is situated to the north of 
Chicacele, and takes its name from its chief station, This Tannab is 
composed of 53 villages and hamlets, and has a reported population of 
15,547, tho groater proportion of the lends of this Talook are wet. 


In addition to the foregoing, four villages belonging to the Zemin- 
dary, Yalumunchly, Punchadharlah, Chinloorah, Crooshuramapalem, 
having acollective population of ubout 3,000, are situated within the 
Government Tulook of Survasiddy, still to the south of Nellemoocoo ; 
and one, Cotipully, in the Rojahmundry district, giving a total num- 
bor of villages and hamlets of 1,588 belonging to the Vizianagrum 
Zomiudary. 

Tho Zemindary is irrigated by three considerable rivers traversing 
its whole width from the hills, a distance of about 35 miles, and 
flowing into the sea at the ports of Conadah, Bimlipatam and Vatadoh 
to the southward, 


From the extent of the Zomindary and the difference of soil, &e., 
there is a variety of crops raised ; some highly important—sugar-cane 
cultivation has been introduced to a very considerable extent—vil sceds 
(Sesaimum Ovientale) are very abundantly produced and largely ex- 
ported to France—eastor oil and lamp oil seeds, horsegram, tubacco, 
grecngtum, jounaloo, form the dry culture common to the country ; 
and paddy cultivation is carried on very successfully wherever tank or 
channel irrigation permits. In some locelities the lands produce three 
crops a year. 

Tho mincral resources of the Zemiudary ‘have not yet been fully 
developed. Munganese‘ore of great purity has recently been dis- 
covered to a very considerable extent in the Coomaram Tannah, and 
plumbago abounds in many lovalities, as also very fine porceluin varths, 
felspars, quartz, garnets, micas, talo of great purity, und of every 
variety and colour. These with limestone, gneiss, und granites, are 
the chiof formation, magnetic and other iron ores are also to be met 
with on. the isolated hills on the plains which are chiefly conical and 
bear evidence of volcanic construction. 


Tho highest of the Causerpoor range of hills ia supposed to be about 
3,000 fect, though from their unhealthy nature no precize informetion 
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has hitherto been obtained regarding them. Very fine plumbago is 
known to abound in these hills; it is used extensively in the potmaking 
trade as a polishing substance. 


Visianagrum. 

A Military station in the Zemindary of Vizianagrum. It is in north 
Latitude 18° 2’ and east Longitude 83° 32’, 15 miles distant from the 
sea. This place is situated in a rich undulating country at the foot of 
a group of hills about 12 miles distant. It forms an extensive town 
with a spacious busy bazaar, but the buildings are gencrally mean and 
small. The population of the town is 14,700 and of tho cantoiment 
1,270. There is generally one regiment of Native Infantry, and a 
vompany of Artillery stationed here. The town is connected with the 
scaport of Bimlipatam, distant 16 miles, by an excellent round. A 
good road for carts has also been lately opened to Gajaputi-nagrun, a 
large mart for export and import commodities, distant 16 miles in a 
north-west direction in the immediate vivinity of the hills. 


The surrounding country is almost entircly under cultivution, and 
the soil is a deep and very productive alluvium. 


The crops raised are chiefly rice, coultic, maize, natcheny and oil 
eceds: most of the other ordinary productions of the country aro 
also to be had; oranges in great perfection are raised in the neigh- 
bouring hills, and the cultivation of potatoes has been tried succcas- 
fully on the same. 


Tn a northorly direction rise numerous ranges of hills connected 
with the castern ghauts, and in the vicinity of these fever is always 
very prevalent. The smaller hills arising from the pluins, which 
formerly were covered with trees, have been denuded by the wood- 
cutters, though covered here and there with stunted underwood loca- 
lities. The climate from September till March is salubrious, and the 
European residents from Waltuir and Vizagapatam occasionally re- 
move hither during theso months. The average obscrvation of a re- 
gistered Thermometer from March to July 1851 ure the following: 


Max. Min. Mean. 
gfe RI} sey 
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The average from the month of November to the beginning of 
March, : 
Max. Min. Mean. 
80° 65° 70° 

Ta the month of March the weather becomes warm, and towards 
the middle of the month the hot land winds generally commence. 

In the month of Muay there are in general occasional showers; 
towards the beginning of June, they become more regular and heavy. 
July, August, September and October may be considered the monsoon 
months, and in November there arc occasional heavy falla, the average 
quantity of rain during the years 1850 and 1851 has been about 45 
inches, being some 3 or 4 inches less than at Madras. 


At the distance of one mile from the eantonment which is placed 
on ground sloping gently to the northward, is the village of Vizia- 
nagrum, and lying between them, a large tank or lake which contains 
water at all seasons of the year. The inhabitants of the village are 
chiefly weavera and cultivators of land. The station contains about 
twenty-six officers’ houses, the greater part of which are tiled, but 
some ure well thatched with the cadjan leaf. A Church capable of 
accommodating about $50 persons hus recently been erected, and the 
stution is visited by the Chaplain of Vizagapatam once in three 
months, The burial ground is situated within the cantonment : there 
is an excellent travellers’ bungalow, and a Racket Court has lately 
been erected. 

A quadrangulur atone fort with four enormous round bastions of 
European construction incloses the palace of the Rajah, haying an 
open square in the centre, an arcaded hall of audience, reservoir and 
fountains, without any pretensions to magniticence ; the whole until 
recently has been in a neglected state. 

Tho roads in the immediate vicinity are well laid out and kept in 
good repair by private funds. 

Tho barracks, or pluces of arms, arc immodiately in front of the 
parade ground, facing the south, and running cast and west. 

The officers’ quarters are situated on the west side of the barracks, 
and immediutely bebind them on the north are the sepoys’ linos. 

On the cast and in o line with the barracks, is the hospital, a 
largo and well constructed. building surrounded by a verandah, ca- 
pable of containing sixty patients. It may be worthy of note that 
cholera haa never been epidemic in the cantonment, 


Bimlipatam. 


The town of Bimlipatam lies on the coast about 16 miles north of 
Vizogapatam in Lot. 17° 54’ N., Long. 83° 31’ E. It was formerly 
a settlement of the Dutch, Tombstones well engraved, of tho date 
of A.D. 1623, aro yet to be seen in the old burial ground. It was 
for a long timo celebrated for its cotton picce goods, which the Enst 
India Company largely exported. The trade is now limited and 
chiefly to the straita through Native merchants, Bimlipatam is now 
noted for the oxtensive sugar works of Messra, Arbuthnot and Com- 
pany at Chittawalsa three miles off, where the latest English machinery 
has been introduced, and upwards of 6,000 tons of sugar are ulready 
exported annually. There are also three Indigo factories at or near 
Binlipatam, 


RAJAHMUNDRY. 


Tus District is bounded on the N. W. by the Hyderabad Country ; 
on the north by the Nagporo Territory, and on the N. E. by tho Vi- 
zagapatam District. On the cast and south-cast by the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and on the south-west and west by the District of Musulipatam. 
It lies between N. lat. 16° 18’ (Narsapoor Point) and 17° 35’ North. 
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The aspect of tho country is very different in the 
north-west portion of the District to what it is in the 
south-cast. Towards the west the country is elevated and pictureaque, 
and farther north ranges of mountuins clothed with wood bound the 


Aapect. 
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scenc. About 40 miles N. N. W. of the town of Rajahmundry, tho 
Godavery enters the District through one of the magnificent gorges 
in tho hills. There is a pleasing view from the top of the Court House 
at Rajahmundry, where the Godavery is generally deep, and clear, 
and about 13 milea in width ; the water being kept at o high level by 
the anicut at Dowlaishwaram some 6 miles to the 8. E. In the east- 
em and south-castern portions of the District towards the sea, the 
country is flat, and uninteresting, excopt as far as tho eyo is relieved 
by the sheets of fertile land due to the irrigation of the Godavery. 
The Annicut or dam thrown across this river in 1846, is still adding 
greatly to the breadth of rice cultivation, and the general welfare of 
the people, by supplying their tanks, and affording means of commu- 
nication by nuvigablo canals. 

The Godavery is the only river of any name in the 
District. At Dowlaishwaram where the Annicut is built 
it divides into two streams, the country between which is generally 
called the Delta. The branch that flows tothe eastward is culled the 
Gautimi, and passing by Neelapilly and the French Settlement of 
Yanam debouches soon after into the sea, 2 miles south of Coringa. 
Coringa itsclf is on a small river a kind of streamlet from the Godavery. 
Near the sea, the Godavery forms numerous sand banks. Tho branch thut 
flows to the southward, is called the Vasishta, and enters the aca 4 or 
5 milessouth of Narsapoor. There is another branch which takes off 
from this and flows casterly to tho sea near Bendamoorlunka. This 
branch is called the Vynatyen. 

Tn the rainy season the Godavery overflows its banks, and numerous 
islands or “ lunkas” have been formed by the deposit left on the 
subsidence of the river. The soil of these lunkas is rich, and yields 
crops of tobacco of a superior quality, The banks of the river havo 
however lately been raised and strengthened in severul places; the 
spread of water during the floods is therefore not now so great, und 
considerable changes are taking place in the lunkas. 


The Godavery where the Annicut is built across, is 4 miles wide, but 
three smal] islands in the stream form as it were abutmenta betweon 
which are the walls of the Dam. Its cost has been about 04 lacu of 
Rupecs (£950,000) and the canals, and irrigating channcls excavated 
in connection with it are estimated at about 15 lacs (£1,50,000) more, 
They are not however all completed yet, (A. D. 1854.) 


Rivers, &, 
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There are four divisions of the Annicut, separated by the three islands 
(one of thom is rathor the point of a tract widening to a base of some 
miles towards the sea) before mentioned. 

The Ist: branch or wall from the east or Dowlaishwaram side is 1,624 
yards long. It spans from Dowlaishwaram to the Ist island called 
“ Pitchika lunka.” The 2d branch is the Raleo, 951 yards long span- 
ning from Pitchika lunka to tho head of the island which forms the 
Riilee talook. The 3d portion is the Muddoor, 516 yards long, and 
spana to tho island called ‘ Muddoor lunka.” Between this and tho 
main ia the 4th or Vijéswaram branch 862 yards long, spanning to 
the village of Vijéswaram on the west bank. 

The main artificial channels are the Samulcottah and Thooliah Baga, 
led off from the east or Dowlaishwaram head-sluice. Thero are other 
channels in progress. The Ralec channel irrigates the Ralee talook 
or Delta proper, and from this stream water is conducted over the 
Qunnaverum aqueduct to irrigate the Nuggarum talook. 

The Paleole, Kakerpurroo, Venkiah, Nukkala, and Yelmunchilly 
channels water the western tract including a portion of the District of 
Masulipatam. The three first of these are also navigable. 


The natura? rivers in the Delta are the Thooliuh, the Weiyairoo, 
the Gosta Nuddeo, and several minor streams all of which have been 
improved—and the two first embunked and /ocked, to adapt them for 
navigation. Tho traffic on the Thooliah Baga botween Dowlaishwa- 
ram and Cocanada is already very considerable. The distance is rather 
more than 30 miles. The Weiyairoo, with the aid of the Venkiah 
channel has been rendered navigable to within 18 miles of the town 
of Masulipatam, and boats can now pass from above the Annicut, by the 
salt river, which debouches between Chinna Gollupollem and Samul- 
divi to the sea. 

Dowlaishwaram is tho Head Quarters of the Civil Engincer’s divi- 
sion. Most of the Officera’ houses are built on a rocky hill about a mile 
from tho river. The Government Workshop and Foundry where a 
steam engine is constantly employed—the Quarry—and other works in 
the vicinity—and the little steamers plying to and fro, give an air of 
activity to the placo which is not to be eoen in other parts of the coun- 
try. Tho Native population of tho village amounts to upwards of 
4,000. Midway between Dowlaishwaram and Rajahmundry is eitu- 
ated the Sugar Fuctory of Messrs, Arbuthnot and Co., which has now 
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been established some years and causod a great impulse to the trade 
and prosperity of the District. The annual expenditure has been lately 
between 4+ and 5 lacs, and a similar sum was spent in 1853 by Govern- 
ment on the Public works. 

The only large tank in the District is that of Lingumpurty con- 
structed about 170 years since by a Zemindar of Peddapoor. It is form- 
ed by a large bund thrown across a gorge in tho hills: in form it iy 
triangular, of about a mile in breadth at the base, and of about two 
miles and a half in length. 


Natural The agricultural products are about thirty kinds of 
Productions. : F ‘ 
paddy, jonnaloo, guntaloo, gingely, grams, cotton, plain- 
tains, sugar-cane, betel, tobacco, garlic, chillies, turmeric, &e. The 
tobacco, as before observed, grows on the lunkas. The sugar-cane is 
cultivated in the Peddapoor talook and Pittapoor Zomindary, along 
the banks of the Yellairoo stream which, though smu), has a constant 
flow of water through the your. A considerable quantity of sugar in 
also raised in the Delta of the Godavery. The cultivators do not at- 
tempt to raise a crop from the same spot oftencr than every third or 
fourth year, but during the intermediate time, plants of the legumi- 
nous tribes are cultivated. Six pounds of juice from good eanos yield 
one pound of sugar. The refuse is given to cattle or carried away by 
labourers. The cultivation of cotton is general in Rajahmundry, but 
from the nature of the soil and surface, more espéciully in the parts 
remote from the coast, the produce is not great in amount or superior 
in quality. 

Balt is manufactured for the Company's Monopoly at the two Cotaurs 
of’ Pittapoor near Cocanada, and Mogultoor near Narsapoor. It ix sold 
for consumption, both in the district und beyond the fronticr, aud also 
in considerable quantitics, (about 50,000 maunds,) for exportation by 
sea to Calcutta. The sales of the last six years have been on an average 
23 lacs of Bengal maunds per annum, including about 1,500 maunds 
sold annually at cost price to the French Settlement at Yanai. 

Tho agricultural implements in use are of {he most primitive kind. 
The common Native plough has been found to answer best, the iron 
ones manufactured st Porto Novo having been found too heavy for 
the cattlo which are of a small, and of a stunted breed from tho scarcity 
of food in tho hot weather. Sheop and goats arc numerous, and aro 
Kept in considerable numbers on account of the manure they yield, 
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ddasiabestsbée: Of Qe manufactures of Rajahmundry the chief are 
the cloths, which, in by-gone times had a high reputa- 
tion in the English markets. Napkins, table cloths and drills in imi- 
tation of the produce of Europe, are made in considerable quantities. 
Muslins of fine quality are made at Oopauda near Cocanada. The 
carpenters of Rejabmundry are skilful workmen, especially in the 
vicinity’ of Coringa, where they are much engaged in chip and boat 
building. 
ciation i Asa sporting country Rajahmundry has many recom- 
mondations. The Hills are full of tigers, bears, cheetas, 
wild hogs and peafowl—in the plains and jungles are abundance of 
antclope and spotted deer,—the sambur and porcupine are constantly 
met with and occasionally the bison. Of the feathered tribe, tho 
aquatic birds aro by far the most numerous, though florikin abound 
in some parts of tho district. 


Sailing Dirce- The most southern part of the district on the coast, 

tons, is Narsapoor Point, which forms the western shore of 
the river of that name. It is in Lat. 16° 18' N., Long. 81° 41’ E. 
From this a shallow flat extends with 4 fathoms on it about 2} miles 
from the shore. Tho channel leading into the river is between two 
sonds on which the watcr breaks: the least water in it is 5 foet at low 
tide. Narsapoor Point beara from Point Divy N. 66° E. distant 
about 38 miles. 


From Narsapoor Point the const stretches along about N. 62° E, 
to Bendermoorlunka river in Lat. 16° 23’ N. The const between is 
thickly wooded but low, and is safe to approach to 6 and 8 fathoms, 
but the soundings to seaward deepen suddenly to 50 and 100 fathoms 
about 9 miles off shore, From Bendermoorlunka the coast runs N. 
60° E. 15 miles, and then N. 45° E. 15 miles more, where therd is a 
small grove of brab trees near the beach, bearing from Coringa 
Light House 8. } W. 14 miles. 

The coast between Bendermoorlunka and this grove is low and 
sandy, and in hazy weather is seldom visible more than 4 or 5 miles 
off. From this grove the const runs N. by E. } E. till abreast of Coringa 
Light which is 2 miles in shore in Lat. 16° 49° N., Long. 82° 18’ 20” 
B.near the N. E. extreme of the low jungle at tho entrance of the 
Godavery river. Tho coast is oll very low and shrubby, and ought 
not to be epproashed under 10 fathoms, in doing which great caution 
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is requisite as the bank of soundings oxtends mt a few milos to sea- 
ward. The spit of sand forming the north point of the bank on which 
the Light House is built, runs out considerably to the north of tho 
Light House to about Lat. 16° 54’. 

A Vessel bound into Coringa Bay with a fuir wind from the south- 
tard ought to stand along shore in 10 or 11 fathoms until the Light 
House bears west. She may then continue a northorly course keep- 
ing in 10 fathoms until the Light House bears 8. W. She will then 
sight the Flag Staff at Juggernaikpooram to the westward, and ought 
to haul in towards it, not coming under 6 fathoms until it beara W.$ 
8. or W. by 8.: she may then stand direct for it, and anchor in 4 
fathoms soft mud, the Light House bearing 8S. by E. } E., and the 
Flag Staff W. by 8S. 4S. In the N. E. monsoon, the anchorage is 
about $ mile more to the eastward in 5 fathoms. This Flag Staff is 
in Lat. 16° 56’ N., Long, 82° 13’ 15” E. It is situated a mile in 
shore, on the south side of a small creck which divides it from the vil- 
lage of Cocanada, and at the mouth of which creck is the landing 
Place. 

Vessols bound into Coringa Bay with a torking wind from the west- 
ecard ought not whilst under 9 fathoms to bring the Flag Staff to 
pear to the northward of W. 3 8., and should stand over in a north 
westerly course to the other side of the Bay to 6 fathoms, and then 
tack to the anchorage. At the extrome end of the spit the Flag 
Staff bears W. by N. distant 8 miles, and the Light House 8. 8, W. 
5 miles. 

The town of Coringa is not visible from the anchorage. It is ai- 
tuated on a small branch from the Godavery river, which is fost filling 
up; though it is expocted that Government will employ a steam 
dredge to keep it clear. The channol leading to Coringa from tho an- 
chorage off Juggernaikpooram is very narrow, and in some parts haa 
not more than 3} feet at low water. There is a dar at the mouth of 
the river, and vessels are often kept hore for wocks when going in for 
repair, waiting for a high tide. The rise and fall of tide ot the river 
entrance is about 7 feet. 

Coringa Town bears West from the Light House, distant 5} miles, 
end from Juggernaikpooram nearly south, 8 miles. 

Tho Teloogoo lan- As Rajahmundry is the centre of a somi-circle oc- 
wee: cupied by a nation who speak the Toloogoo language 
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this appears to be the proper place in which some account of that 
language may be introduced. 

Tho people who speak Teloogoo are called Tclingas. The lan- 
guage borrows largely from Sanscrit, and, in colloquial use, from 
Tlindoostance ; yet it is an original tongue; and he that is already 
acquainted with Sanscrit, with Hindoostanee, or any other language, 
may yet find himself unable to understand poetry, correspondence, 
or conversation in Teloogoo. 

The alphabet used shows that Teloogoo originated in the Curnataca 
Innguage, spoken in the centre of the Peninsula. This language is 
commonly called Cunarese, but its use is by no means confined to Ca- 
nora, It is spoken throughout Mysore. 

The ancient Teloogoo princes are spoken of as Carnataca Dorelu ; but 
in modern days, the two languages Canarese and Teloogoo are as different 
as Welvh and English. All Sanscrit literature in this part of India is 
preserved in the Teloogoo character, in which, as in the other alphabets 
of Southern India, Sanscrit is written with perfect ease. Indeed, 
it ia rare to meet with any Sanscrit volume in any other character. 
The pronunciation of Sanscrit among the Teloogoos corresponds with 
the purest pronunciation used at Benares. The Teloogoos frequently 
advert to the idea that Sanscrit is the mother of their language, just 
us in older times, we used to look upon Latin as the source of English. 
This notion very naturally arises from their ancient grammars being 
written in Sansorit, and constructed on Sanscrit principles, yet San- 
scrit is far from being generally cultivated; perhaps, among the 
educated classes, one-third of the Tecloogoos can read the vernacular 
poets; and of that third, not one in twenty has ever Leen instructed 
in the Sanscrit literature. E 

Others assert that at least Teloogoo poctry originates in Sanscrit; but 
in orthography all the laws of permutation and clision are widely dif- 
ferent, ond every law of the Tcloogoo prosody is totally dissimilar to 
Nanscrit, although five or six metres, (out of some hundreds) have been 
imitated from that language. 

The circlo which has been mentioned docs not include all those parts 
of the Indian peninsula where the language is spoken ; for the Te- 
loogoos have emigrated to various parts of Southern India ; thus a 
knowledge of their language will be available in the Tamil districts, 
and particularly in the neighbourhoed of Madras. We find however 
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no signs of immigration inte the Teloogoo districts; the tyranny of 
the Mussulman rulers of Telingena in former days, is generally refer- 
red to as accounting for this fact. 


Christianity has hitherto made little progress among the Teloo- 
goos, the bulk of whom are Hindoos, of the two brahminical sects, 
followers either of Vishnu or Siva; or else the Jungamas, who look 
upon the others as mere idolaters, while thoy themselves worship the 
symbol of Iswara, “The Supreme,” suspended on their breast’. The 
Mussulmans are widely spread through the country, but are in a 
degraded state; they continue to talk Hindoostanee, but fow can 
write it; indeed, they are so illiterate, thet their accounts and 
dorrespondence gencrally are in the Teloogoo writing of a Brahmin. 
Under their dominion, which lasted about a century and a half, 
Teloogoo literature fell very low, and has only gradually revived 
under the British Government. Yet no part of tho ancient and fa- 
vorito volumes has perished, and a great fondness for their popular 
poems has been in recent days the motive of continual publications 
that issue from the presses at Madras, 


‘When we first read their poems, we are led to suppose that the 
dialect used is entircly differont from that wo duily speak and write, 
but a little advance in knowledge will show us that the polished dia- 
lect of Teloogoo, used by the pocts, deviates no more from the spokon 
dialect, than the language of Milton, Pope, and Byron differs from the 
English we speak and write. From the harmony of this language, 
some have called it tho Italian of India. Doubtless in the poems, 
and in the pronunciation of retired villages, it is very melodious, but 
like Italian, it has many a rough and coarec dialect, and the Tcloo- 
goo used in our courts of justice, is a strange jargon, in which Eng- 
lish and Persian phrases are thickly intersporsed, furming a jumble 
that is at first difficult to an Englishman who otheryivo may be o 
good proficient in the language. 

In another very important respect it resembles Italian, for no part of 
the lunguage, not even in the oldest pocms, has bevome obsolete, 
and to a beginner, we could not rocommend an casicr volume than 
the Prabhu Linga Lila, which is supposed to be about sovon hun- 
dred years old. Some attribute it to a more remoto age, but certainly 
it was written before the Mussulmans invaded the country. The Tcloo« 
goos themeclyes think that the dialect used in the northern (or what 
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they themselves call the castern) part of the country is remarkably 
elegant ; and the worst dialect is that spoken at Madras. 

A foreigner may be excused for perceiving little difference ; it ap- 
pears to bo every where equally corrupted with Hindoostanee and Eng- 
lish phrases : nay, somo of the modern poctry, (witness the tale of Bod- 
bili, and the Bhalira Cari Velpa Satucum), is full of forcign words, 


Rajehmundry, 


Tho chief town in the district, is 365 miles from Madras. It 
is situated on the left or north-castern bank of the river Godavery, 
in Lat. 16° 50’ N. and Long. 81° 53’ cast. It is built on some- 
what clevated ground, and consists of one principal strect about 
half a mile in longth, running nearly duo north and south in which 
is the chicf bazaar. The houses on each side are generally of 
one story in height, are built of mud and tiled. Several narrow 
lanes run out of the principal street, cust and west: those to the 
west proceed to the bank of the river, in an oblique direction, and. 
consist of mean houses built of mud with here and thore a large 
upstaired dwelling, the property of the Zemindars of the district, 
and of some respectable inhabitants who are chicfly Brahmins. The 
streets on the cast side of the bazaar are narrow and very irregulary 
consisting of houses of the same description, occupied by persons of 
various custes. The Godavery is here nearly 2 iniles wide, and cross- 
ing it was formerly u tedious business, especially during the freshes, 
An enterprising Company however have recently established a steam 
forry. 

The population of the town amounts to about 14,700, one-tenth of 
whom are Brahmins and Mussulmans, and the remainder Sudras and Pa- 
riuhe. The Mussulmans are comparatively a poor race ; many mosques 
however, are still standing, which show that formerly they must have 
been wealthy and numerous. 

The Fort is situated to the north of the town, and is in the form of 
n square, having high mud walls, and a ditch now partially filled up. 
It is usually garrisoned by two companies of the Native regiment sta- 
tioned at Samuleottah ; the barracks, hospital, jail, magazine, and lines 
ef tho detachment are within the fort. The barracks are situated in 
tho south-vast corner, and consist of one long puckoh building with o 


tiled roof. 
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The Hospital of the cantonment is a long and narrow edifive on a 
rising ground immediately under the wall of the fort—it ia opon and 
airy, sheltered from the rain by two large tamarind trees. The lines 
occupied by the detachment consist of four rows of thatched huts. 
The magazine was formerly a small Native temple built of large slabs 
of black granite. The joil isa squaro building in the centre of tho 
fort calculated to hold 400 prisoners. It is built of substantial mato- 
rials and flagged with large stones. Within the fort are likewise the 
Civil and Session, and Subordinate Court Houses, besides one good 
private house, at present occupied by the Government Provinciul School. 
On tho northern rampart of the fort is a neut little Church, recently 
erected by subscription. 


A town at the extreme south of the district situated on the Vashista 
branch of the Godavery about 6 miles from its mouth. Adjoining it 
is what remains of the town of Madapollem, once famous for its cloths. 
The trade has very considerably diminished since the ubandonment of 
the manufacture by the Company’s Government. The average annual 
expenditure in the district on this account in former times was for 
both factories, (Neelapilly and Madapollem), 8 lacs, one-third of 
which was probably spent on account of the latter, and the exports 
were proportionately large. The factories were abolished in 1827. 
Tent cloth of a superior strength and quality is still supplied by con- 
tractors to the Commissariat Department at Masulipatam, but it is 
manufactured for the most part in the neighbouring villages of Rujuh- 
mundry. The former factory buildings, godowns, and premises, have 
now become private property. A portion of the ground is occupied 
by the Travellers’ bungelow, and for the remainder negotiations have 
been made with the owners for its appropriation to building purposes. 
Throe-fourthe of the site on which the old town of Madapollem for- 
merly stood, has been carried away by the annual encrouchmonts of 
the Gaflavery, and to provide skelter and accommodation to those 
whoso houses have thus been destroyed and for the increasing popula- 
tion of Narsapoor, a new pettah has been projected by the local offi- 
cors, and the paymont of the necessary cquivalont in land or money 
to tho owners of tho ground on which it will be built has been aunc- 
tioned by Government. The population of Narsapoor and Madapol- 
Jem combined is about 8,000. 
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Narsapoor is also a seaport, now frequented chiefly by Native craft, 
but in the time of the Honorable Company’s cloth trade it was resorted 
to by English ships of largo size. Vessels are built and repaired in mud 
docks on the banks of the river—the anchorage is several miles from 
the mouth, depth 5 or 6 fathoms. At high tide there is about 8 feet 
of water over the bar; outaide the bar is o shifting sand bank, which 
has much increased in size of late years, and the entrance is from the 
south between the sands. Lightly laden vessels onter the river by a 
circuitous channel, known to the Native pilots. Most of the cargo 
ia discharged at Antavedy, a place of religious resort situated near 
the sea, close to the river’s mouth. Thero is no doubt that much 
might be done to improve the bar, and with the removal of the im-~ 
pediments which now exist, Narsapoor would probably in time recover 
ita former importance as a scaport. The annual value of exports 
now amounts to about a lac of Rupees, notwithstanding the utter want 
of any proper approach to the town. With a fine navigation canal 
leading from the principal agricultural towns in this part of the dis- 
trict, and with an improved exit from this branch of the Godavery, 
which is no less than 40 or 50 fect deep opposite the town, Narsapoor 
would in a very few ycurs become the important place of trade for 
which its natural position seems eminently to adapt it. There are 
many resident merchants of wealth and respectability, but in conse- 
quence of the difficultica encountered at their own port, they are 
obliged to transfer much of their trade to Coringa. European capital 
might be laid out here to great advantage, and a reaident European 
merchant of experience ond energy might expect success. The cli- 
mate is oxcellent, and scems peculiarly adapted to the European con- 
stitution ; the health of the Native inhabitants also is remarkable, and 
living is particularly moderate. Narsapoor is the residence of the 
Bub-Collector of the district. 

‘Narsapoor possesses an English and Vernacular School for boys, and 
also a girls’ School, both of which havo been founded and are carefully 
supervised by the present local Revenue authorities. They are sup- 
ported by local subscriptions, chiefly -from the Nutive inhabitants. 
The number of pupils receiving instruction in the former is between 
70 and 80, and in the latter about 30. There are likewise missionary 
Schools for boys and girls attended chicfly by the lower castes. There 
aro also branch Schools in several of the large towns of the Sub-Col- 
lectorate, at Palode, Ponnagonda, and Asunta. 
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Palode 

Is 6 miles from Narsapoor. It was formerly a Dutch town of some 
importance—and is still a place of considerable trade; the weekly 
tuurket ig numorously attended. There are a few resident dosoondanta 
of Dutch families, and an English Baptist Missionary resides there, 
who also farms a considcrablo quantity of land. Tho School is chiefly 
supported by the comatics or traders, and numbers nearly 50 scholars. 
There is also a Missionary School for the lower castes. 


Pennagonde 
Was the former residence of one of the ancient Zemindars. It lios 
north of Narsapoor, 16 miles on the direct roud to Rajahmundry. 
This road, almost the only one in the district, is callod Forbes’ road, 
from the name of its projector, the former Sub-Collector. It joins 
the river bank at Kakerpunnoo, which has been much cut up by suc- 
cessive floods of the Godavery, and by the numerous channels which 
now enter into the country. Tt will be in a great measure superseded 
by the fine navigation canal now in progress from the Annicut to Nar- 
sapoor and Mogultoor, by Pennagonda and Pulode. 


Asunta 
Is one of the largest and richest agricultural villagos in the district ; 
it yields an annual revenue of nearly 18,000 Rupecs, and ie now wu- 
tered by Annicut channels. The inhabitants are goncrally in a most. 
prosperous condition, and at their desire a School was establivhed in 
the village. 


Mogultoor, 
This town has greatly fellen off of lute years. It is nituated 6 miles 
from Narsapoor on the road to-Masulipatam. Tho Talwildar'’s Talook 
Cutcherry is hore, and also the Salt Darogsh’s. Tho Pana and the 
Cotaur are close by. Outside the town is a fort of mud walls, in. 
habited by a pensioned Rajah, the descendant of the anciont Zemin. 
dar, who vnve possessed the greater portion of the tract in the dis- 
trict wost of the Godavory. 
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Rasole. 

Is in the Nuggaram talook which is watered by the aqueduct 
whose 59 arches span the Vynatayam branch of the Godavery. Is a 
thriving little village, remarkable as the locality chosen for the esta- 
blishment of a sugar factory, and for tho manufacture of rum distill- 
cd by the European method. Want of capital alone has prevented 
the European gentleman, to whom the establishment belongs, from 
carrying out his project with success ; but with certain irrigation for 
the future, the extension of sugar-cane and the cultivation of other 
valuable products, affords a wide ficld of enterprize to all who have a 
moderate capital and a good stock of energy and perseverance to 
carry them through the first difficulties they may encounter. 


Cocannda, 

This large village ia the station of the Collector and Head As- 
sistant. It is on the coast in Lat. 16° 58’ N.; opposite to it is 
the anchorage for ships landing or receiving cargo for Coringa, 
which town is some miles distant up one of the small offshoots of 
the Godavery, where large vessels cannot enter. (See Sailing direc- 
tions.) Cocanada is a rising place, the residence of several European 
merchants, and of the Master Attendant. The exports are annual- 
ly increasing, and by means of the Annicut channels there is water 
communication with all parts of the district. A commodious canal 
boat for passengers and light goods runs daily to and from Rajah- 
mundry about 37 miles. When the Godavery navigation is opened 
towards the Nagpore country, Cocanada will become a etill more im- 
portant place, for it will then bo the port of shipment for all the 
cotton which is now conveyed from Berar by tedious land journey to 
Bombay. Its roudstead is very secure in the 8. W. monsoon, and 
shipa may be safely heeled over for repairs. Landing is easily offect- 
ed in common sailing boats. Separated by # small stream which 
forms the entrance for boats, is the village of Juggernaikpooram. It 
may in fact bo considered part of Cocanada. A neat little Church has 
lately been built here. 


Corings. 
About 9 miles 8. W. of Cocanada, is the only place between Trinca- 
maloe and Calcutta where ships can be docked, but the mouth of the ri- 
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ver is shallow and filled up with sandbanks which have se accumulated 
of late years,* that vessels aro now obligod to anchor off Cocanada. 

Tho river off the town of Coringa is narrow and decp, and English 
and Native vessels are built on its banks and repaired in mud docke. 
Though the English vessels are but few, Coringa can boast of somo 
800 Native craft, varying from 70 to 400 tons burthen, and affording 
employment for a large sca-faring population. A brisk trade is kept 
up with Moulmein, Rangoon and the Tenasserim Provinces, to which 
places there is a considerable annual emigration ; the emigrants re- 
maining 8 or 4 years, and then returning with their savings. Nume- 
rous veasels are employed in the conveyance of sult {0 Calcutta, and 
the remaining trado is chiefly coasting. The houses for Europeans at 
Coringa are fow, the merchants being principally Natives. 

Two miles inland from Coringa on the banks of the river is the 
town of Tallacaivoo, inhabited chiefly by persons connected with the 
shipping, and a couple of miles further inland, are the yards of two 
European ship builders; one mile still further, and five miles from 
Coringa, stands the town of Neclapilly close to which is Ingeram. 
These were very important places before the abolition of the F, I. 
Company’s trade, and the old fuctory buildings and houses, occupied 
by the commercial rsident and his staff, still remain. Both these 
towns are now much deteriorated, and the cloth trade which in former 
days amounted to many lacs a year, has fearfully diminished under 
the influence of Manchester competition ; one or two European Mer- 
chants still reside here. The country is very low and annually eub- 
merged during the Godavery freshes. 

The only obstacle at present existing to the construction of veasels 
ofa large size, which might otherwise be built in ony part of the 
river between Coringa and Neelapilly, is the shallowness of the water 
on tho Coringa bar, and this has hitherto prevented the yards from 
turning out any craft of a greater burthen than 500 tona; (the yes. 
sele that have been built hero of that sizo aro as good a4 English built.) 
The same cause prevents the admission of large ships for repairs. A 
aredgo is now at work on the bar, and some improvement has alreudy 
been effected in the channel. It is hoped that it may be olfectually 
dcepened, so that large ships wanting repairs may no longer ba 

‘© ‘The Light House on Hope Island is now 8 miles from tho water mark, and nevada (a 
be Leaghtuncd ‘Thu Survey Chart of tho roads ia altogether errmcuus, and a new surrey 
is urgently required, with careful 901 sud delinontion of tho various amall chonnela, 
A Harbour light would elso be very desi os it is very dulBcult te And the Bar nt Cu- 
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shut out. There can bo no doubt that if tho river were once 
made accessible, a patent slip would be soon erected, and efficient 
arrangements made for the repair of ships of every size. Adjoining 
Neclapilly, but separated from it by the little river, is the French Set- 
tlement of Yanum. Though of very small extent comprising only 
two or three square miles, it has a “ Chef de Service” and establish- 
ment of Government Officers, subordinate of course to Pondicherry. 
The town has a handsome frontuge on the Godavery which at 
this spot forms a noble sheet of water. Rumours have been for 
some time in circulation, that negotiations are in progress fur the ces- 
sion of Yunam to the British, and for the transfer to the French Go- 
yernment in lieu thereof, of u similar extent of land in the vicinity of 
Voudicherry. The exchange is devirable on all accounts. 


Samulcottah 

Ts a large town about 8 miles W. of Cocanada, and is the 
Tend Quarters of a Native Infantry Regiment. The whole strength 
of a corps, however, ix never present at once, as detachments are 
furnished from if, permanently to Rajahmundry and Cocanada, 
und frequently alu to Flore, Condapilly, and Rajapore, the three 
latter outposts in the Masulipatam district. The cantonment, which 
though small, is neat and compact, is situated on the site of an 
ancient fort, small portions at the rampart of which are still 
standing. The public buildings consist of barracks, hospital, ma- 
pazine, slore-rooms and quarters for rerjeants, all built in a sub- 
ktantial manner. There is also a Racket court, and a good Mess 
house. The officers’ bungalows which are scattered about the can- 
tonment, arc chiefly thatched buildings of nu size or value. Tho 
wil is red gravel, und advantage has been taken of this circum- 
stance to form good rouds in and about the cantonment. The 
crying want for years has Deen a road between Samulcottah and 
the senport of Cocanada. At present there is literally none, and 
though its absence during the dry weather is of nu great conse- 
quence, yet in the monsoon, it is frequently productive of the greatest 
inconvenience; the country between the two towns is low, and al- 
aust entirely under wet cultivation, und it is morcover intersected 
hy several branches of the Yelluiroo, a styeam which after heavy rain 
cones down in torrents, and often interrupts the communication for 
duvs together, 
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by the river Godavery, on the south-east by the Bay of Bengal, on 
the north-west by the Nizam’s territories, and on the south-west by 


miles in length by 100 in breadth, being bounded on tho north-east 
the river Kistnah. 


Situation, 


ROL 
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Situation and The vast plain of Masulipatam is nearly upon a level 
ape. with the aca, but it sinks near the middle, and this fall 
constitutes a basin which forms the great Coluir lake, supplied by tho 
overflow ings of the Kistnah and Godavery. The whole country 45 miles 
west of the sea isa plain. The ucurest hills to Masulipatam ure at 
Beizwarrah, and at Condapilly 9 miles west of Beizwarruh. The highest 
is not nbove 1,700 feet. They consist gencrally of u hard small grain- 
ed dark granite. 

A great number of small mountain streams intersoct 
the district in different directions. Nome full into the 
Godavery and: the Kistnah, and others into the Colair lake. ‘There is 
a stream from the Coluir luke which forms the Oopoolair (ua common 
name for cyery salt stream in Southern India) which falls into the sea 
aut Sumuldivi. It is salt for several miles inland, and deep enough for 
the passage of boats between the sea and the luke. The Mooniyair, « 
considerable stream, falls into the Kistnuh about 28 miles above Beiz- 
warrah ; another, the Boodemair takes ity rise a little to the nerth- 
cast of Mylaverum, and after traversing the country among the hills, 
finds its way round the north-cast end of the Beizwarrah range, and 
ultimately runs into the Colair lake. The head of the Tummeluir is 
also umong these hills, but higher than the source of the Boodimuir, 
and taking o central direction passes clove to Ellore, and, like the latter, 
rune into the luke. The only other stream worth mentioning is the 
Poolair, an irrigating channel, opencd in 1437, and uf greut service. It 
in supplied for a few months uf the year, by the overflowing of the 
Kistnah, a few miles below Beizwarruh. 

The Colair, the only luke in the district, is situated between Ellore 
aud Masulipatam, but much neurer to the former than the lutter town, 
un during the rains, covers upwards of 100 squure miles. The luke 
has no permanent outlet excepting that which connects it with tho 
Madapoillam river, a short distance trom the sea. 

Tanks are not so numerous in this as in some other districts. In 
the dry season of the year the people’s chief dependence fur water is 
on large brick-built wells, some of which arc sunk tox grout depth. 
The water is in general sweet and good. 

Tho land communication in this district is indif- 
ferent. Excepting a road through Meizwarrah to Hy- 
deralud, cunstructed some years agu by the corps of Suppers, but now 
fallen into disronnir. thero is nothing in tho district that deserves the 
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name. There are four tracks leading in different directions from Ma- 
sulipatam, to join the great northern line. Onc runs in a southerly 
direction along the coast to Ongole, another to Guntoor, the third to 
Hllore, passing by the Colair lake, and the fourth to Sumulcottah by 
the coast. They are mere foot-ways across ewamps und fields. 

Sl and Natwat The snil of the district is mostly alluviul, and is very 

Modacuone. productive excepting within a short distance of the sea 
when it becomes sandy and light. About 14 million acres are under 
cultivation, the residue is left waste and grazed on by enttle. It can 
hardly be called pasture land. Rice is not grown so extensively as the 
soil would admit because a sufficient and constant supply of water is 
not always availuble. The new Kistna anicut will, it is expected, 
remedy this, At present rice is frequently imported from Arracan. 
The lower parts of the district are open and free from jungle. Topes 
of mango, tamarind, and pulmyva trees are numerous, together with 
many other varieties of tropical trees, valuable either for their medici- 
nal properties, or their uses ay timber. 

The Babool, or steacia atrahea, grows plentifully on the banks of 
the Kistnah, and is of value trom the quantity of gum it yields, and 
the employment it gives to a uumber of persons, The gum is esteem 
ed by the mootchies and cloth pointers. The agricultural classes feed. 
their cattle on the seeds during the dry season. Dry grains are pro- 
duced in abundance in the district, also tobacco, cotton, oil seeds and 
chayroot, This last is used tor dyeing scarlet. 

About 630,000 maunds of Salt are manufactured annually for the 
Company's monopoly, ut the two places Innvogoodroo and Pondraka. 
About $10,000 maunds of the whole is what is called © Swamp Sulit” 
being gathered from the low fluts after they have been overflowed by 
the high tides, 

Granite, sienite, marble of various kinds, limestone and iron aro 
found in the interior of the district ; and diamond mines were former- 
ly worked, but have ceased to yield protit. The villages in which 
they are situated were specially resorved in the Treaty, by the Nizam, 
and still form part of the Hyderabad territory. The diamonds are 
found here as claewhore in sandatone conglomerate. 

The climate of Masulipatam is rather above the aver- 
age tropical character. From March until Juno, the 
woathor is very hot, tho thermometer in tho day gradually rising from 
70° carly in the first month to 100° and upwards, at the end of May. 


Climate, 


The excessive heat in May is somewhat tempered by the sea breezes 
which occasionally set in early in the afternoon, and blow until night- 
fall. In June the rains commence, when tho temperature in the day 
falls to 86°. The rains continue until the end of October, the annual 
average fall being about 35 inches. In November the cool season 
commences, when the mercury in the thermometer gradually falls to 
62° at sunrise, retaining that point with little variation until Februa- 
ry. At noon, in November, December and January, the range is 
from 76° to 80°. 
Town and Ville | The only towns in the district are Masulipatam, Jug- 
ace. giapettah and Ellore, though there are some places as 
Beizwarrah and Condupilly which almost deserve the name. 

The whole country is however densely filled with villagos, some 
containing 1,000 or 2,000 people, others not more than 100 or 200. 
In oll the large villages there is a pagoda dedicated to Vishnu or 
Siva, frequently over a tank, and in every collection of houscs, from 
a hamlet upwards, there is a village goddess. Somotimes she is a 
mere rude uncarved stone stuck under a trec, sometimes she has a tiny 
hat of palmyra leaves, sometimes she is a roughly carved imago of 
stone in a small pucka building. She is worshipped by all the lower 
castes, Sudras included, and from these are her priests tuken : the 
upper castes reject her worship. The Pariahs worship no other deity, 
not being allowed to approach the pagodas. Near and attached to 
every village of any size is a little hamlet of huts, called Malapalim, 
or “ Pariah hamlct :” in this live the Pariahs belonging to the vil- 
lage ; they form tho farm labourers, and receive as wages one seer 
(8-4ths a Madras measure) of cholum per day, a blankot and pair of 
sandals annually, and some other trifling presents. 
fisirea pinoss: The river Kistnah is accounted very sacred, and con- 

sequently there are several famous spots on its banks, 
where, at particular scasons, festivals are held, and great bathings for the 
removal of ain take place. Tho chicf of these are at Cullapilly (where at 
high tide the salt water of the sea mects tho fresh watcr of the river), 
at Boizwarrah,—and about half way betwoen them, at Shricacolam ; 
tho two first are in honour of Siva, and the festival takes place about 
February ; the last is in honour of Vishnu, and the festival is six weeks 
later. 
Lingus The language of the whole district is Teloogoo ; Hin- 
** —dustaneo is spoken by the Mahomedans, and ia known 


more or less perfectly by & few others: Tamil is only spoken by the 
few strangers, servants or others who have emigrated from the south. 
The people of course are the Teloogoo people: divided into the usual 
endless list of castes from Brahmin to Pariah. The religion is much 
the same as provails in the rest of the Penineula: the worshippers of 
Shiva somewhat outnumber those of Vishnu; the latter are for the 
most part of the eect of Ramanujulu, a reformer who lived in the 
south. Among the former are to be found the Jangams, a sect which 
originated in Mysore about 700 ycars ago, and at firat was bitterly 
opposed. to the whole Brahminical system, but this bitterness has passed. 
away. Tho Muhomedans ere for the most part gross idolaters, and 
pint worshippers; utterly ignorant of the Koran. 


Masulipatem, 

285 miles from Madras, lics in Lat. 16° 9’ N., Long. 81° 13’ E. 
It is o commercial port of somo consequence, much frequented by 
the country traders, and in the cold scason by Native vessels from 
the north. The harbour, however, is only an open roadstead in a 
slight bay capable of accommodating vessels of 200 tons, and even 
these are obliged to anchor three or four miles from the shore in three 
fathoms water. There is no surf on the coast, and only a trifling line 
of breakers on the bar, on which there are four to six feet water at 
high tidos. Tho tide rises three or threo and a half feet. Large vea- 
sela anchor in 5 or 6 futhoms several miles from the shore, the flag 
staff boaring west. 

Masulipatam is the carlicst British settlement on the continent of 
India. In 1621 the factory at Bantam sent to the Coromandel Const 
to open a trade at Pulicat, but the Dutch effectually opposed the at-_ 
tempt. In the following year, however, they succeeded in 
tablishing  trede at Muasulipatam and secured a consideral 
tity of coast goods. In Fobruary 1626, the Englis\, 
small factory at Armagon which thoy slightly forty 
nate station to Masulipatam and as a retreat, i 
hither thoy rotired, when in 1628 the oppressio,,, 
vernor drovo them from Masulipatam. Fou, if 
Lpatam was re-establishod as # factory thy 









case of need; and 
of the Native Go- 


standings between the English and the Groat Mogul, tho Iattor seized 
the factories at Masulipatam and Vizagapatam. 

Masalipatam is the principal place of residence of the Civilians em- 
ployed in the Collectorate, and the grand depét of Military and Com- 
missariat stores for Secunderabad, Jaulnah, and Kamptec. The site 
of tho town, particularly at tho 8. W. efd, is low, and subject to 
lodgments of water. The principal streets are wide, airy, and tolera- 
bly straight, but the houses are singularly built, and are of all dimen- 
sions, Some of the streets run the entire length of the town. Thero 
is only one large square within the town called Roberteon’s Pettah, in 
commemoration of a civil officer who conferred many advantages upon 
the place. Tho Mogul merchants reside in the western quarter yi 
garden houses surrounded by high walls. 


Tn the Native town which extends about 3 miles, the houses of per- 
sons of the better description are built of brick or mud of a convenient 
height with good sized doors and small windows, they aro roofed with 
bamboos and palmyra leaves or tiled. The huts of the poor are gene- 
rally constructed in a conical form of bamboo and pulmyra leaves, rest~ 
ing on the ground, or raised on low mud walls with an entrance on 
one side ; better deserving the appellation of a hole, than a door. Tho 
dwellings of the wealthy are well furnished. 

About two miles from the sea isa low sandy ridge, upon which 
stands tho military contonment, and a pettah or Native town, and 
about a mile to the south-east of this, is the fort standing in the mid- 
dle of a swamp. The fort is connected with the Native town by 
Tmeans of a causeway. In form, the fort is an oblong square, sur- 
rounded by a shallow ditch. Within the walls aro the arsenal, pow- 
der magazine, garrison hospital, barracks for one European regiment, 
a Protestant Church, and a Roman Catholic Chapel, and the reriden- 
ces of the commanding officcr, garrison surgeon, fort adjutant, com- 
“Nysary of ordnance, and subordinate staff, all of whom have latterly 
mas themselves to the cantonment, and the buildings in the fort 
Detaker “into decay. 
eats Selling 1. ~-ashe swamp north-east of the fort is overflowed ; but in 

At spring a Ward and dry, and constitutes a pleasant ride, Whon 
the hot season it ish, yp extends beyond the limits of the Nutivo town. 
under water the swat 

. some parts of the swamp produce a short 
During the dry soason in any quantity from Caramode, 
stunted grass. Water is PA ¢ sha fort. and a covered channel run- 


ning along the side of the causeway connecting the fort with the pet- 
tab, was usod to supply water to the garrison, before the troops were 
removed outside. 

The cantonmont is about four miles and a half in length, by one in 
breadth. It is irregularly laid out, but the roads run parallel with 
the beach, and join that from the fort as it passes westward through 
the pettah. These arc again crossed at two or three places by others 
which divide the cantoninent into several irregular squares. The pub- 
lic buildings within the cantonment, are the provincial ond zillah 
courts, the Collector’s cutcherry, the juil, the barracks for a Native 
regiment, a Chapel, and lines for a company of artillery. 

The site of the Jines, hospital, &e. are dry, but during the rains aud 
for some time afterwards there are many pools near them which cun- 
not be drained, but the water is gradually absorbed by the light sandy 
soil, There are several wells in the cantonment, but the water is ge- 
nerally brackivb, chiefly from containing muriate of soda. 

In the heart of the pettuh of Masulipatam, among the European 
houses, and close to the jail, is a patch of ground, about 300 yards 
square which belongs to the French, und is called France Petluh. It 
is an inveterate nuisance, as contuining toddy shops and smugglers, 
beyond the control of the Military authorities. There is a Native digni- 
fied with the title of French Vakeel, but as his duties amount to 
nothing, sv he receives nothing but the title, and perquisites from the 
shopkeepers. The spot of ground is under the authority of the French 
Government, who are most reluctant to give it up at any price. 

The trade of Masulipatam extends very little beyond Calcutta to the 
northward, and Bussorub in the Persian Gulf to the westward. Tt con- 
sista principally of picee gouds, snuflx, and chintzes. Fifty yeurs ago 
the trade with the Persian Gulf.was 50 lecs, but Munchevter has su- 
perseded Musulipatam : and the trade is now half a lac. 

Tho Church in the fort is large and commodious. That in the pet~ 
tah is smallor, but very well built. Thoy were both consecrated by 
Bishop Sponcer of Madras, in his frst visit in January 1642, In the 
compound of St. Mury’s Church there ia a substantial building for a 
echool, and a convenient bungalow for a schoolmaster ; which, togethor 
with fonds for keeping them in repair, were left by Gencral Pater, 
tho founder of the Church : there is, however, no school for Europeans 
or Kast, Indians at present held either there or elsewhere in the pettoh. 

Masulipatum is a station to which a Choplain is usually appointed. 
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This charge consists of two congregations at Masulipatam, viz. in the 
fort, and the pettah ; the Native regiment at Ellore, and Samulcottah, 
tho civil stations of Guntoor, Rajahmundry, and Cocanada, with several 
amaller out-stations : the ecclesiastical district is more than 200 miles 
in length. 

In 1841 the Church Missionary Society commenced the first Church 
of England Mission in the whole Telugu country. 

It now contains three ordained missionarics, one European catechist, 
and two assistant schoolmasters. The Mission maintains an English 
school for giving a superior education in the language to Natives; the 
number of scholars is about 50, from the most respectable families in 
the town and neighbourhood. The Christian congrogation has always 
‘been very small, not above 20 in all. The missionaries preach in the 
villages in the district, as well as in the town. 

There are two small Roman Catholic Chapels and congregations : one 
in the fort, the other in the pettah. The first consists of from 12 to 
20 families, the other is rather smaller, they are chiefly Tamil people, 
from the south, and are in the last stage of ignorance. There isa 
resident Priest from Goa, his labours are confined to his own flock, and 
do not extend to the heathen. 

There is a school in the fort for the children of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, and other residents. It was established by themselves 
in the year 1843, and is supported by subscriptions from themselves 
and others in the station and by small payments for the children by 
their parents. Elementary instruction is given in it. 


Condapilly. 

A town in the district of Masulipatam in Lat. 16° 37’ N., and 
Long. 80° 33’ E., at the base of arange of hills, and about 2 miles to 
the N. of the great road between Hyderabad and Masulipatam. It was 
called Moostafanagar by the Mohamedans, and was the Capital of the 
Kondapilly or Moostafanagar Circar. Of lato years it has fallen into 
astate of decay. A large portion of the spaco within the walls is 
now devoted to cultivation, and the dwellings occupy a small extent 
only near the foot of the hill, which is crowned with the ruins of « 
picturesque Fort, exhibiting considerable remains of architectural mag- 
nificence. {ft has a Post Office, and is the station of a small detach- 
ment of reaular troops under a European officer, 
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Ellore 

Is 315 miles from Madras, ond is a populous town, situated in Lat. 
16° 43’ N., Long. 81° 15’ E., and occasionally a station for a Native 
corps. The country around is open and flat for a considerable extent. 
It is called Oopoo Eltore, to distinguish it from Vellore which is called 
Ruce Ellore. 

Tho Ellore country was one of the five original Northern Circars, 
but now it is comprehended in the modern district and Collectorate of 
Muasulipatam. The Ellore and Condapilly Circars occupied tho whole 
space between the Kistua and Godavery rivers, and included the 
Masuliputam pergunnuh towards the sea, the inland province of Cum- 
mumuait, in the Nizam’s territories towards the west, and the lake or 
basin of Colar. The superficiel contents of what was the Elloro 
Circar may be estimated at 2,700 square miles, exclusive of the 
high mountainous tract on the west, the limite of which are quite 
undefined. 

The soil is principally black cotton ground ; in the cantonment, how- 
ever, it consists of sand. 

There is much foliage around, from the streets and roads being 
usuully flanked with trees, and there is on extensive toddy tope in the 
vicinity ; in fact the whole of this part of the country is full of 
these topes; besides which, there are several extensive betel gardens, 
which though swampy, and obstructing free ventilation, are not con- 
sidered prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants. 

‘fhe climate of Ellore does not diffor very materially from that of 
Masulipatam, though from being about 40 miles inland, it does not 
enjoy the benctit of the refreshing sea breeze: and the heats in par- 
tivulur during the months of April und May, are extremely close and 
oppressive. The lund wind likewise during May, blows with great 
violence, and the thermometer hus been known to rise to 110° in tha 
houses, and 1o upwards of 120° in officers’ tents. 

Ellore is one of the largest towns in the district. Some part of the 
principal bazaar is built with considerable regularity, and the shopa, 
with wooden fronts, resemble those in the west of India; none how- 
ever exceed one story. 

Tho Tammeluir, 2 small and shallow river, the bed of which is dry 
throughout the greater part of tho year, divides the town into two 
portions, or rather tho portion on the left bank is a distinot village 
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bank of tho river, aro the remains of an old fort, distant about one 
milo and « half north-east from the barracks, and the cantonment 
hospital, On the opposite side are the officers’ houses, at tho dis- 
tance of a mile west of the barracks. No inconvenionce has arisen 
from the river intervening, as it is at all times fordable. The canton- 
ment is now abandoned us a Military station, 

The sepoys’ lines are well situated, dry and commodious, and tho 
houses in the town are goncrully well constructed, und of a better de- 
scription than those usually seen in Indian bazaars. 


Juggiepetteh. 
: 


The 3d town in Masulipatam, was built by the late Zemindar Vasa 
Reddy, near the Nizam’s Frontier, [close to the village marked Ba- 
taoole in the map.] It is a pluce of great trade, with many rich 
Marwari and Telugu merchants. The trade is chiefly in opium, tobac- 
¢o, cotton, silk and cotton cloths. 


Mullavelly. 


A village noar Ellore. It belongs to the Nizuin who, in ceding the 
Circars, specially reserved the villages in which diamonds are found. 

Diumonds are found in its vicinity. Some account of the geology 
of the placo is cxtant, from which the following extract muy be offer- 
ed. “Nour the village the plain is strewn with blocks und fragments 
of « very hard conglomerate sandstone, some picces of which are of a 
purplish colour, There are also some large blocks of garnctic gneiss, 
in a state of decomposition, but the rod sandstone ubounds most, 
ulthough rolled picces of quartz, with ao covering of u ferruginous 
clay, or carbonate of iron, together with the conglomerate sandstone, 
are scattered over the plain. The hollow flat, whoro the diamond 
pits are excavated, is surrounded by a bank, or rising of tho eoil in a 
circular manner. It has the appearance of having been once a lake. 
The banks are formed of the red ferruginous sandy soil, prevailing 
all round the placo. Through this plain no river or rivulut flowa, and 
tho pools, in its lower part, dry up about the month of March, when 
tho excavation may commence, and not before. 


A few hills in the vicinity Hic to the northward, not above two or 
three hundred foet above the plain, and are covered with underwood, 
interspersed with large trees. Some miles beyond these billocks runs 
another range, loftier than the nearer ones, having however, the same 
direetion. 

Tho diamond pits are in general excavated at the north end of the 
bank that surrounds the hollow, toa depth of not more than twelve fect, 
The strata penetrated during the search for diamonds, area grey, clayey, 
vegetable mould, about a foot or two thick ; below this an alluvium, 
composed of the following pebbles (not including the diamonds) which 
have evidently undergone attrition, their angles having beon worn off ; 
sandstone, quartz, siliccous iron hornstone, carbonate of iron, felspar, 
conglomerate sandstone, and a prodigious quantity of kunkur, or con- 
eretionary limestone. Besides tho numerous pieces of this concrotionary 
rock, scattered on the surface of thesoil, andalso intermixed in large quan- 
tities in the diamond alluvium, it forms regular strata or veins in a 
horizuntal position, both in the vegetable earth, and in the diamond 
alluvium, procisely like flintein chalk. Many of the pebbles of quartz, 
and hornstone, are not only varnished as it were, with a ferruginous 
cudnt, but it penetrates into their substance. 


The kunkur contains not a trace of quartz, or any other mincral ; 
and that in strata, in the vegetuble soil, and in the diamond alluvium, 
is more friuble than that exposed on the surface of the ground. It i> 
in this alluvial detritus that the diamonds are found. The diamond 
is never found imbedded, or in any way attached to any of the 
pebbles, with which they are invaiiubly associated in this locality. 
They are always found loose, mixed with other little stones, wud 
never attached to kunkur. The pebbles most constantly associated 
with it, and forming infallible indications of the existence of diamond, 
are iron ore and hornsfone. 


Notwithstanding the prodigious quantity of carbonate of lime in 
this locality, the water does not contaiu any traces of it; and the in- 
habitants use even that collected in the pits. The detritus, forming 
the diamond stratum, must proceed from the hills north, the only ones 
near this placo; being probably the continuation of the sandstone 
range, which oxtends casterly from Banganapilly, Condepilly, and 
Muluvelly, in all of which loculitics tho matrx of the diamond lies in 
conglumerate sandstone.” 
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GUNTOOR. 
The Guntoor Collectorate is bounded on the South- 


east by the sea, 
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The space within the limits of Guntoor Proper with the exception 
of part of the Innacondah Tulook in the west which partukes of the 
hilly nature of the Palnaud, is an extensive plain—from the centre of 
which riso the Condaveed hills, a granite range situate ubout 12 miles 
weat of Guntoor, and extouding about 12 miles from N. E. to 8. W., 
and rising in the highest point to 1,725 feet above the rca. Beyond. 
their termination a few dotached hille appear to indicate a continuance 
of the ridge in the samo direction southward towards the Addunky 
hills in Nollore, ond from the N. E. extremity of the range somo 
detached rocks appear here and there, indicating its connection with 
the sorics extending from Mungalaghcrry to the Kistna opposite Beiz- 
warrah. In 35 miles W. N. W. of Guntoor is the conspicuous hill 
of Bellumconda. A few miles to the west of Condaveed is the iso- 
lated hill of Yellamunda 1,615 feet ubove the sea. 

The hills in Innacondah rise in the central point called Soodiconda 
to an clovation of 1,920 fect abovo the sea. 

On the hills of Condavecd and Bellumconda are tho remains of 
important fortresses. Conduveed was formerly the chief reat of au- 
thority and the capital of that Circur, (vide IListory of N. Circars.) 
The remains of the fortifications und granaries at Condaveed and the 
debris of dwelling houses, show that the fort was one of largo extent 
and great strength, and that a considerable population existed within it. 

The fort on this hill is clevated about 1,000 to 1,100 fect above the 
sen, and uffords a grateful roliof from the burning heat of the plains 
in the hot scason. There is during the hot winds a difference of as 
much as 10° or 12° Fuh. in the temperature, and at other times of 
about 5° or 6°. Its vicinity to Guntoor, the facility of access, the 
conveniences it affords in good water, &c., the beauty of the scenery on 
a amall scale, and its ever verdant appearance recommend it to notice. 

The former inhabitauts of this part of the country would appear 
from tho following circumstance, to have been connected with the 
hill tribes of the Khonds. It appears from the Culcu(ta Review, Vol. 
5, note at page 58, that “ the chief Khond deity was worshipped iu 
places as the tutclary god under the name of IKhondini,” The ancient, 
name of the town at the foot of Condaveed to which much pristine 
sanctity is attached is Khondinipuram, which certainly favors the as- 
sumption of the identity of its inhabitants at least in o religious point 
of view with tho Khonds. 

Traditions exist of the sca coast of the Guntoor district haying for- 
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niorly been several miles inland of the present shore, and this opinion 
ia supported by the marks of an old beach aloug the castern road to 
Masulipatam from Chinna Ganjam in the south to Sandole or still fur- 
ther towards the Kistna. The black soil hero gives place to a belt of 
sand from 5 to 10 miles in breadth, commencing with tho drifts and 
elevated ridges generally found above high water mark and thoncce 
sloping gradually to the present const. Numcrous shells are found in 
this locality. This gencral tradition is further supported by a “ Dun- 
da Cavile” describing the sca as having formorly extended nearly to 
the presont town of Chinna Ganjam, and stating that os fur back as. 
ubout A. D. 1224 some “ Frangaloo” or European foreigners carried 
on a considerable traffic with Masulipatam from a town on the coast 
called Frangaloo-putnam, the ruins of which are still to be scen in tho 
existing “Frangaloo-dinny.” So remarkable aro the indications above 
described, ihat for nearly 30 miles the drainage of the country finds no 
vent towards the sca and lodges against this ridge forming extensive 
swamps. 

Tho principal fons are Guntoor, Innacondeh, Mungalagherry, and 
Nizampatom, in Guntoor ; and Timercotiah and Datchapilly in the 
Valnaud district. 

There aro four seaports, Nizampatam, Cottapallem, 
Epoorpullem, and Motoopilly. 

Tho principal river is the Kisina which winds round 
the western side of tho Palnand division and then bound- 
ing tho northern ond castern sides of the district, takes a direction 
south to the sea. About 23 miles from the sea, it has two branches ; 
tho main branch empties itself into the sea near Humsaldcevy in the 
Masulipatam district: and the minor branch at Gungadipallum, be- 
longing to Guntoor. The bed of tho Kistna is generully low, which 
renders it dificult to form channels of supply from it. 

The Toongabidra channel waa formed in 1842 ond 
the following ycur, by the excavation of a cut to con- 
neet with the river an old water-courso, which conveyed the drainago 
of the country fo the sea and by embanking the lutter and leading off 
from it branch channels to conduct the Kistna water to the Sandole, 
Kummanoor, Appecutla, Baupetla and other tanks. 

Further down the river the Vellatore channel is led off {o supply the 
important tank of Alloor and certain irrigable lands in the way to 
that reservoir, In the Répully tulook several smaller channels sup- 
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ply tho tanks in that locality. Considerable benefit haa been derived 
from those tanks. 

An Annicut on a very large svale is now in course of construction 
acrosa the Kistna at Beizwarruh, from which great advantages both 
to the people and the revenuo are looked for, 

This work, now more than hulf completod, is built across the river 
Kistna, between Boizwarruh in the Masulipatam district, and Sectuna- 
grum in Guntoor, about 46 miles from Masulipatan, und is intended 
to supply water to about 1,000,000 acres of lund on both sides of the 
river in tho districts of Guntoor and Musulipatam. 

The site of tho work is exactly where the Northern road crowes the 
river, and is remarkable for two lofty hills, onc on cach bunk, which 
reduce the breadth of the river from 2,000 yurds to 1,350, thoreby 
increasing the velocity, and requiring proportionate strength in the 
annicut. 

The southern or south-western end of the annicut ubuts on the Sec- 
tanagrum hill, the northern on the village of Boizwarruh which lies ut 
the castern foot of the hill on that bank. At cach end of the annicut 
there is a lurge sluice of vents, intended to keep the bed above the un- 
nicut clear of deposits in front of cach of the head sluices of the great 
channels. These head sluiccs are at right angles to the anniout, and 
have each 16 vents. Adjoining cach head sluice thero is a lock to 
pass bouts between tho river and the channel with a chamber of 50 
yards in length and 16 fect in width. 

The body of the annicut consists of a wall intended to be 19 fect 
high above the doop bed, below which it rests upon wells 7 to 8 fect 
in depth, its thicknoss at bottom ix 10 and at top will be 4 fect, it 
has been raised to 15 fect this year. In roar of this wall, that is, 
down-stream, is 2 backing and aprun of loose stone, which will oventual- 
ly oxtend to moro than 90 yards from the wall. 

Tho first part will be covered with rubblo musonry and cut-stone, 
80 a8 to form with the top of the wall a flat breadth of 20 feot, and 
the out-stone covering will be continued by un inverted curvo to a 
broadth of 50 foct, from which tH loose-stone will be placed ina 
uniform slope gradually diminishing the overfall to the sandy bed. 

Tho hoad and annicut sluiccs, and the locks were built in 1853 und, 
large excavations made for the hoads of the channels. In 1854 the 
annicut had been raised to a height sufficient, when the freshcs came 


down, to afford 2 good and constant supply to the channels. 
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Tho stone of which the works are almost entirely built is obtained 
frora quurtics in the two hills, and is brought to the worke by railways. 

‘The emthworka as yet undertaken are the decpening and widening 
of the Boodemuir and Pooluiroo, ou the Masulipatam channels and of 
the Toongubddra, on the Guntoor side; these being the old channels 
which wore filled during high freshes. 

Tho new channels lately commenced are a branch from the Poolai1oo 
to tide-watcr near Masulipatam, and a channel direct from the annicut 
to Nizampatam, a port inGuntoor. These will be made navigable by 
locks. 

KISINA ANNICUL. 





Length of the annicut. 3,750 foot. 
2 under-slnices in the castern and western } 182 feet cach botween 
extremities of the annicut,....... the ubutmente. 
2 head ditto _— ditto +++ 132 feet each do do. 
2 locks in the castern and western chan- } 150 feet ouch between 
WHS. sec ecencer ese ceceecersescrene ) the gatos, 
Depth of the wells under the annicut........ 7 and § feet. 
Tleight of the unnicut including foundation... 19 feet. 
Breadth of the crown of tho annicut.,,.. 20 feet. 
Ditto curved slope..........eee. 50 feet. 
Ditto first part of the pelea } 50 fect. 
Ditto second do do do.. 180 feet. 
Crown of the aunicut ubove the summer level. 14 feet. 











Houd sluice floors above ditto wees OF fect. 
Under ditto ditto ditto Scctana- } 6 feet. 
grum side. 
Ditto ditto ditto ditto (Beizwar- } 6} feet, 
tah sido. ....... se ee wea ne wee 








Summer level above the deep bed. vee 5 feet. 
Deep bed above the high water mark at Ma- 

sulipatam. 6.6... cs ce cee cence cee ee ees 

The Kistna is all but dry in M&ch, April and May, it then rises to 
a height of 22 feet by the Seetanagrum water-moter, when the 
water enters the irrigating channels. The rise continues till August. 
The highest fresh is about the end of July. When the rise is above 
82 fect the banks aro overflowed. In 1851, 1852 and 1853 the river 
rose to 35 fect and caused some damage. Sometimes a socond high 
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fresh occurs in the end of August. Its width at Beizwarroh and 
Scotanagrum, whoro it cmorges from the hills, is 1,160 yards, and its 
velocity 5 miles an hour; so that the quantity of wator that it dis- 
charges in one hour, is more than is dischurged by the Clyde, at 
Glasgow in one year. Tho river’s surface at flood fulls about 114 
inches per mile, between Scetanagrum, and the seu, a distance of 57 
miles. In the dry season bars of sand prevont the entrance of vessels, 
but in the freshes, boats, drawing 8 and 9 fect water pass up above 
Chintapilly. The dopth of the mouth may fhen be considered about 
12 feet; giving o fall of 94 inches per mile, for the bed of the river: 
the country through which it flows having a fall of about 184 inches 
per mile, in a direct line from Seetanagrum to the sea, at Nizampatam. 
There are several small streams, as the Nullamada, the Nagaluir, and 
Pillair; the principal of these is the Nullamada, which takes its rise 
near Chajirleh in Tonacondah, traverses a distance of about 100 miles 
and furnishes the tunks of Baupetla and Chereoor. In fine scasons 
botween 4,000 and 5,000 candies of paddy may be raised from tho water 
furnished by this stream. 


Tho Nogaluir was dammed up in former times by closing an open- 
ing in a range of hills near Carempoody in the Pulnaud, and a lako 
of large extent was formed; but this ancient work is in a state of 
decay, and the Nagalair has for some time past taken its course, 
without obstruction, through tho opening ut Carempoody ; it affords 
irrigation to a small quantity of land. The Nagoluir and Pillair 
traversc the Palnaud, in a direction from south to north, and fall 
into tho Kistna. The Goondlakama also passes through the Guntoor 
district to the south of Innaconduh, in a course of nbout 25 miles; 
its wator is not arrested for the purpose of irrigation, the whole of it 
with such increase as it may acquire from drainago in its passage 
through the Guntoor district, passes down towards Addunkey in the 
Nellore district. Besides tho foregoing there are sevoral small streams, 
formed by drainage from tho hills and higher levels inconsidcrable in 
themselves, and locally important, only so far os they afford a supply 
of water to the tank of any particular village. 

hore are several Back-waters along the line of coast, 
Takes, &e, which are effected by the tides and the rains during the 
monsoon. There are no lakes, though as mentioned above, ono is said 
to have existed formerly near Carompoody. . 
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Tanks are not numerous, nor are there any of much 
extent, with the exception of the tank at Baupetla, 
which is about eight miles in circumference : this depends on the sup- 
ply from tho nullsh called Nullamada, and the Toongabidra channel. 
The tank is very shallow, and the supply uncertain, as the Nullamada 
Acpends on the falling rains. The next largest are those of Alloor, 
Kuzmanoor, Oopatoor, end Chercoor, the two first of which are sup- 
plied by channels. The contrivances for raising water are the picota 
end the large bucket raised by bullocks. To save a crop, the gooda 
or basket is used which is worked by two persons. 

This district is within the influence of both the S. 
W. and N. E. monsoons. Rain falle with the sotting 
in of the 8. W. monsoon in Juno, and occasional moderate falls are 
expericncod till tho month of August. In August, Soptember, and 
October a greater quantity of rain falls, and these are considered the 
rainy months. In November occasional showers are expericnced. 
The heat at Guntoor is very great from the middle of April to the 
middle of June. 

The coast as well as the Condaveed Hills holds out advantages dur- 
ing the hot months, Several Bungalows have been built at Dindy 
near Nizampatam in a bend in the line of coast, where the south wind 
blows over the sca. . 

Tho earth of the Guntoor Circar, in many parts is 
much imprognated with saltpetre. Tho soil is black or 
alluvial and capable of producing every sort of grain, if supplied with 
adequate moisture. Unfortunately, however, after the periodical rains, 
which terminate in November, it often happons that not a drop of rain 
falls until next July. During the months of April, May and June, 
animals and vogetables suffer greatly for want of moisture. After the 
descent of the first showers a very different sconc is presented, for the 
finest verdure immedintcly springs up, and all nature seems re-animat- 
ed. The natural strength of the soil is such, that in good years cholum 
or (great millet) grows to the height of six and seven foet, with cars a 
span in length. Tho Natives, who feed principally on this grain, are 
stout and healthy, and during the dry months, ite straw affords the 
chief nourishment for sheep and cattle. 

Cotton is to somo extent, particularly in the Palnaud, cultivated, 
ond is often sown along with grain of different sorts. The ontturn 
of the crop of 1851 was roughly estimated at nearly 18,000 candies of 
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unoleaned cotton, the land fitted for this cultivation is about 100,000 


acres. 

Beds of white and red limestone of a close texture and veined, also 
occur in the district; they are of great depth, and extend in some 
places many miles in length, giving a gently undulating appearance 
to the country ; from the south bank of the Kistna, near Pondigul 
where the limestone is seen forming, as it wore, a perpendicular wall 
on its banks, of nearly 40 foct in thickness, it runs in a south-cast di- 
rection for upwards of 20 miles, being pierced occasionully by hills of 
bagalt ; on the opposite sido of the river a striking contrast is obscrv- 
ed, the formation being partly primary sandstone, but chiefly green- 
stone, hornblende, granite of a fine texture, and gneiss. Thore are 
diamond mines in this Circar, but it is a very long period sinco they 
have been productive or profitable; and extensive ruins of Buddhist 
temples have been discovered at Amaravaty on the bank of the Kistna. 

Earthquakes have occurred sevoral times in the western part of tho 
Zillah, and a tradition exists amongst tho Natives, that some of these 
hills were volcanos in former days. The high peuk of Boggulaconda 
(charcoal or ember hill) near the high road to Hyderabad has some- 
what the appearance as well as the appellation significant of an cx- 
tinct voloano. No well defined crater appears however on any of 
these hills, nor is lave found in their vicinity. 

The great northern road to Calcutta passes through 
Guntoor, and a branch from it to Hyderabad runs 
through the western part of the district. There is also an unmedo 
road to Cumbum: where tho roads lead through cotton ground they are 
heavy, and become almost impassable in the wet season ; the bye roads 
aro very indifferent, and can only be traversed by the Native bullock 
earts or by bullocks, the principal carriage for tho internal traffic of 
most parts of the Presidency. ‘The rivers in this part of the country 
are either altogether dried up, or cosily fordable in the hot scason, 
and in the monsoon they are crossed by means of boats, thero being 
no bridges; the forry boats on the Kistna above Amaravaty are of a 
round shape, mado of basket work covered with leather, and are capa~ 
ble of conveying from 30 to 40 persons at one time. 

Manuf Guntoor is famous for its sealing wax, and the moo- 
otures 

md Natural chies who make it, understand also how to make 

nara: very good red leather of sheep skin; it also manu- 
factures a large quantity of cloths for export. At Cheralla, Yontapo- 


Roads 
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lem and tho {owns in its vicinity, women’s cloths, handkerchiefs, 
loongees, and chittedies are manufactured for the Madras market, 
and are also exported to Chittoor, Wallajabad, &o. From Mun- 
galagherry, white and red cloths worn by Mahomedans os well as 
by Natives generally, are exported to Hydorabad, Jaulnah, &c.; 
betel, tobacco, chillies, onions, turmeric, natchney, Mocca Jonna, chay- 
Toot, Bajra, and roots are cultivated in garden land. On the land 
dependent on the falling rains, cholum, cotton, wheat, hemp, oil seeds, 
‘yurega, gram, cundooloo, and similar grains are grown. Tho scason is 
distinguished by three periods, during the first which commences with 
the setting in of the 8. W. monsoon, in May, Bajra and Mocca Jonna 
are sown ; a3 the season advances the second period commonces, during 
which cholum, the staple crop of the district is sown : the third period 
commences about the end of September, when the last crops of the 
year, viz., gram, oil seeds, vurega, &c., are put down. On the low 
lands in tho eastern part of the district, eMacudum, a description of 
coarse red paddy is sown, which depends on the falling rains. 


Manuro is considored indispensable in garden lands, it is ulso uscd 
on the poorer soils whore dry grain is produced. The refuse and ac- 
cumulation in villages are used for this purpose as well as the dung of 
cattle genorally ; shocp dung is much prized. The custard-applo is 
procured in great abundanco along the Condavecd hills. Fruit, os 
plantains and oranges, arc not, with trifling exceptions, grown in tho 
district. ‘Wild chay, the root of which furnishes a rod dye, is found 
near the coast, and chay of a superior quality is also cultivated there 
to a great extent. 


The cattle of this district arc in great repute, and bullocks are 
taken for sale to other districts. The breed resembles tho Ongole, 
tall, and short-horned ; it has been crossed in some parte with an info- 
rior kind and attention is necessary to prevent deterioration. The 
price of a pair of large bullocks ranges from pagodas 20 to 40 (or 
£7 to 14). Buffaloes are used in ploughing wet lands, 


The royal tiger, the choeta, wolves, bears, spotted 
deer, neilghy and antelope, are te be found in the west- 
ern part of this district, and the wild hog abounds both in the west- 
ern jungles and near the coast. Bustards are met with occasionally, 
and the florikin also is found in parts of Guntoor during the season. 


‘Wald Animal, 
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Guntoor. 


255 miles from Madras. 

It is situated in Latitude 16° 12’ north, and Longitude 80° 20° 
cast; forty miles from the sea, and nineteen from the right bank of 
the Kistna. The country towards the sca is open and flat, the near. 
est high ground being o range of hills commencing about four milos 
to the north-west. 

Tho soil in the vicinity is black, or red, and produces very luxuriant 
crops of Bengal gram or chenna, cholum and cotton. 

The town is of considerable size, and has boen much extended and 
improved of late years. 

Trees abound, and the town possesses two reservoirs; the Courts of 
justice, and the bungalows of the Civilians, are situated on the north 
and west sides. 

The jail is situated about 4 mile from the town on an opon, dry 
and slightly rising ground, occupying a space of 85 by 69 yards, and 
surrounded by 2 wall fourtoen fest high. 

Tt consists of soveral buildings in sopurato areas, divided from each 
other by walls cight feet high, for the various classos of prisoners as 
follows: for females, persong waiting for trial, prisonors sentenced to 
hard labour, (the most numerous class) prisoners waiting for buil, for 
condemned persons, and lastly for debtors. 

The buildings are all of brick, and well ventilatod ; they aro pent 
roofed and tiled, the floors being of cluy, and raised one foot from the 
ground, the whole affording accommodation for 500 prisoners. 

The out-houses, &c. are conveniently placed, and there is also an 
ample supply of good wator within the walls. 


Innacondah. 

A town of some size in tho district of Guntoor. The cusba station 
of the Talook of the same name, 50 miles W. 8. W. from Guntoor on 
tho road to Cumbum. Saltpetre is manufactured in somo quantity, and 
conveyed for exportation to the port of Cottupatam, near Ongole: 
tobacco, ghee, cloths and chillies are exported fo Hyderabad, by the 
Merchants of this place. 

Visitations of earthquakes have been experioncod in the vicinity. 

Population 4,261. 
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Nisampatam. 

A port on the Coromandel Coast, in the Guntoor district. A con- 
siderable trade is carried on here. There is a spacious backwater, and 
the mouth being always open, fecilities aro afforded for the ingress of 
small Native craft. Native vessels are likewise built at the port. 
Salt is manufactured in the vicinity. Population 2,254. 


Mangalagherry. 

A town in the Guntoor district, 13 miles north of Guntoor on the 
high northern road—a trade in white and red cloths is carried on 
with Hyderabad and other places—vide Guntoor. 

Population 3,297. 


Cheralla. 


A town in the Guntoor district, 40 miles south of Guntoor, not far 
from the sea, and inhabited chiefly by weavers, who are employed in 
the manufacture of the coloured handkerchiefs and cloths, still ex- 
ported in considerable quantitics to Madras, and other parts of the 
country, as well as for the home market. This with some other villa- 
ges lying within the limite of the Guntoor district were transferred to 
it from Nellore in 1846. 

Population 8,286. 


Motapilly. 
A seaport in Guntoor immediately adjoining the large village of 
Nynapilly, the nome of which is also applied to it. A great portion 
of the revenue is derived from the growth of chayroot. 
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KURNOOL. 


History. The Chiefs of Kurnool, or es it is also named Kum- 

meer Nuggur, are of an ancient Affghan family, which 
originally served under the Beejapoor Sovercigns, but afterwards held 
military appointments under the Mogul Emporor, Shah Jehan. The 
Jaghire of Kurnool was conferred in A. D. 1651 by Aurungzebe, then 
Ruler of the Deccan, on Khizzer Khan, (a lincal ancestor of tho late 
Newb.) Prior to this, the country formed pert of the Bijanagar 
possossions. Khizzor Khan was assassinated by his son Daoud Khan 
Punnce, who being slain in battle in 1715, his body waa dragged at 
the tail of an elephant round the city of Boorhanpoor. Leaving no 
issue, his brothers, Ibrahim Khen and Ali Khan, rulod jointly for six 
years, and wore succeeded by the son of the latter namod Tbrahim 
Khan, who rebuilt and strongthened the fort of Kurnool, and after a 
reign of fourteen years was succeeded by his son Alif Khan. Alif 
Khan ocoupied the guddee sixteen years; and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Himmut Bahadur Khan. In 1750 Himmut Bahadur ac- 
companied Nasir Jung, Soubadar of the Deccan, on his expedition to 
the Carnatic, where, in correspondence with M. Dupleix, he con- 
federated with the Nawab of Cuddepah and betrayed the cause of 
Nasir Jung. In fact it was by the hand of Himmut Khan that 
Nasir Jung was treachcrously slain, whilst fighting by his side 
at the battle of Gingee in December 1750. Summary revenge 
was taken in 1752 when Salabut Jung the Soobadar set up by the 
French, proceeded with Bussy to assume his Government. As they 
passed Kurnool thoy attacked and stormed it, putting all the garrison, 
and most of the inhabitants to the sword. The whole territory was 
not however taken, and subsequently a compromise in money taking 
place, Munawar Khan (son of Himmut Khan, who died before the 
storm of Kurnool) was confirmed in the posscasion of it as a Jaghire, 
which he quietly occupied until the arrival of Hyder from Mysore, who 
Jevied a contribution of one lec of rupees. In 1790 Munawar Khan 
sent 8 party of horse under the command of his third son, Alif Khan, 
along with the Nizam’s army to join Lord Cornwallis, at Seringapatam. 
On his return the same year Munawar Khan died, after holding the 
shiefship forty years and was succeeded with the sanction of the Nizem, 
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by Alf Khan, who took advantage of the absence of his two elder 
brothers to seize the Jaghire, in the possession of which he subsequent- 
ly maintained himself. On the transfer of tho country in 1800, the 
rights of sovereignty exercised by the Soobadar of the Deccan became 
veated in the British Government; andto them Alif Khen always 
paid his péshcush of one lac of Rupecs with great regularity. In 
other respects, his administration was woful. 

Alif Khan died in 1815, and bis oldest son and legitimate suc- 
ccasor wos Munawar Khan. The next brother however Muzuffer 
Khan, claimed the succession, and scized the fort, on which occa- 
sion it was found necoasary to sond a force against it from Bellary 
under Colonel Mariott. It was garrisoned by 4,000 men and con- 
sidered impregnable. On the 14th December 1814 the battcrics were 
opened, and 2 few bombs haying burst among the Cavalry who could 
not escapo us the Toomboodra was full, Muzuffur Khon surrendered. 
Munawar Khon was regularly placed on the Musnud by Mr. Chaplin. 
He reigned for about 9 ycars, and died in 1823, much lamented by the 
people os the most just and lenient ruler they had hud for many years. 
Muzuffor Khan wus then the legitimate succosaor, and was to have 
been installed ; but while on his way for that purpose in company with 
Mr. Cumpbell, the Collector of Bellary, he murdered his own wife, and 
the deed having boon committed within the Company’s country, it was 
judged nocessary to punish him by imprisonment for life, on the hill 
fort of Bellary, where he only lately diced. 

An onquiry was then instituted as to which of tho numerous sons 
of Alif Khan, still living, was the proper sucecssor. Goolim Russool 
Khan was one of the youngest, but being the son of a dancing girl 
and not therefore of true Patan descent, was not properly the sueces- 
sor; still as he had always been a fuvourite of his father Alif Khan 
who had applied to the Supreme Government to get him recog- 
nized as his successor, he was accordingly placed on the Musnud. In 
the year 1839, a fanatical spirit was excited among the Mahomedans 
of India, emanating apparently from Soindc, and emissaries were 
despatched to the courts of Mahomedan chiefs and other influential 
persons, to endeavour to induce them to undertake a Johid or Holy 
war against the Infidels, (English). Several of theso cmissaries were 
seized in the Medras Presidency, but they were persons of no charac- 
ter, and their representations had but litile effect. Precautionary mea- 
sures were however necessary, end it was ascertained that one of these 
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omissaries had had frequent interviows with the Nawab of Jurnool, 
whose reputation did not stand very high. He had also on several 
occasions showed marked contempt and defiance of tho British au- 
thorities in his neighbourhood, and was known 1o havo collectod vast 
quantities of warlike stores, vaunting that he would ere long show 
his importance. 


,Undor these circumstances ho was called on for explanation, and on 
his refusing to give it, a British force was aswmbled at Bellary, 
which shortly moved towards Kurnool, attended by two Government 
Commissioners. The Nawab was still obstinate, and refused to allow 
Kurnool to be entered on any terms, till at last preparations were 
made for an attack. He then quitted the fort attended by a large 
party of merecnary Rohilles. They were called upon to surrender, but 
their only reply was a desperate churge upon our troops, who being 
fur superior in numbers cut thom to picces, thongh not without lors. 
The Nawab was taken, sent as a State-prisoner to Trichinopoly, md 
tho country taken possession of by the British Government ; no kind 
of resistance boing made by other parties. A fow months ufterwoda 
the Nawab was assassinated by one of his own followers, as he was 
coming out of the Mission chapel in the Fort of Trichinopoly. A 
report was spread (hat he was meditating Christianity, but his visit 
1o the chapel was one of mere curiosity ; and the causo of the mur- 
der was revenge, on account of his ill-nsage of some of the mur- 
doror’s family. Tho assassin was hanged, and tho Nawab's corpse 
conveyed to Kurnool for burial. Subsequent events tonded to show 
that there was no real intention on the part of the Nawab to place 
himself in warlike opposition to the British Government. He wasa man 
of violent ond ill-rogulated passions, and had conceived a fancy for 
making military display; a fancy which was encouraged by his 
minister Nomdar Khan, who obtained for his own relatives very pro- 
fitable contracts to supply gunpowder, lead, and other stores. On 
the British troops taking possession of the fort, immense quantitics 
of gunpowder were found perfectly exposed, and had e shell been fired 
as wos intonded, the whole place would probably have been blown 
up. Most of the cannon wore not powder proof, and many of tho 
shot were too large for the cannon. The Nawib's family and adhe- 
rents and the townspeople were altogether at foud with their Ruler 
as to his proceedings, and it is quite absurd to suppose that any 
military operations were contemplated. 
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The gountry was then (1839) placed 
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In reference to the surrounding country, the town of 
tho view to the eastward is terminated by a low range of hills about five 


Kurnool is 


hollow, being on the river bank ; 


tniles distant ; on the west the ground gently 1iscs for about a mile and 
@ half when the view abruptly terminates; on tho north it also rises 
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gently from the other bank of the Toomboodra, about tho same distance ; 
and on the south the view is bounded by a wedge-shaped hill, about 
four miles distant. From the base of this hill the country slopes gently 
to the small river Hindry, south of the town ; the gencral aspect of the 
country near Kurnool, is bare and uninviting, owing to the numerous 
loose stones which cover the surface in every dircction, and the ulmovt 
total absence of trees. Farther to the castwurd it is better wooded 
and more plonsing to the eye. The eastern boundary of Kurnool, isu 
range of hills thickly clothed with wood over which into the Cumbum 
sub-division of Cuddupah ere a few Passes, fit only for bullucks carrying 
gram and salt. The chief Puss istho Nunda Cunnamuh, and a good 
road is now being constructed through it. 

The Toomboodra, upon the south bank of which the 
fort and pottuh are built, rises in the western ghauts, 
and shortly after receiving the Haggry in the Bellary district becomes 
the boundary betweou the Kurnool district and the Nizam’s country. 
It runs in a direct course cast until it reaches the town of Kurnool, 
where the Hindry fulls into it, und then winding to the north-cast, 
joins the Kistna ut Coodely-sungham, xbout 16 miles below the town, 
The rise of its waters is very sudden, sumotimes dangorously #0, aud 
its fall is very rapid ulso; from the end of Deeombor to the end of 
May, it is a clear stroam, little more than knoo deep. The bod con- 
sists of sand and pebbles, and opposite the town it is very rocky. The 
river when full is crossed in basket bouts; it is then about 900 yards 
in breadth, having a depth of water, of from 15 to 25 fect. The day 
beforo the storm of May 1851 the river was dry: and on the next 
day (7th May) it had risen 33 fect! The extent of injury was much 
Joss than might have been expected. 


Rivers, 


Tho Tlindry is a small stream which has its source to the south- 
west of Kurnool; it also rises and fulls very suddenly; its bed is 
sandy, and though occasionally not fordable, it is for several months 
of the year a mere brook. When the Windry and the Toomboodra 
are both full togother, it is dangerous to cross cither near the town 
evon in baskot boats, as thore is quito a whirlpool of surf at the east 
of the pettah where the rivers meet, and a fearful current. 

Twenty milos to the north-enst of Kurnool and to the east of Coo- 
dely-sungham before mentioned is the ford of the Kistna, on the 
high road from Cuddapah to Secunderabad, and though not so broad 
as the Toomboodra, the rivor is decper, and its banks higher ; when 
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the rains full in the wostern ghauts, the volume of water laden with 
mud, trunks of trees, &c., which rushes down, is very great ; its bed is 
of sand and stones, it is fordable at the same seuson as the Toomboodra 
and, like it, may at all times be crossed in basket boats. 

The climate of Kurnool is considered healthy though 
hot. The prevailing winds are west, and north-oast. 
April and May are very hot ; in these months, the thermometer in 
the house, ranges from 86° at duybreak to 100°at noon, the wind being 
weatorly, In July the first half of the month is cloudy, with strong 
westerly breezes, the othor half is showery with wost winds. In 
August frequent showers, and occasionally heavy rain with thunder 
and lightning occur, the wind being west. Soptember cloudy and 
hazy in the morning, the evening close, with occasional rain, the 
thermometer from 76° at daybreak to 88° at noon. October, woather 
the same as in September till the 12th, or about the middle of the 
month, when the wind changes to north-cast. November is occasion- 
ally cloudy, thermomoter from 76°to 82°. December, one or two rainy 
days occur, but for the most part it is clear and bracing, thermometer 
64° to 78°, wind north-east. 

The prevailing soil is black cotton ground lying upon 
limestone, which is intersected by trap dykes ; the black 
roil is scldom moro than eight or ten inches in depth, the surface be- 
ing covered with limestone shale, but in the vicinity of the hills, it is 
red and sandy. The hills which are near tho town aroof sandstone, 
and sandstone conglomerate, passing into arenaceous schists. Kur- 
nool is rich in minorals ; galena, and ores of copper and iron, abound, 
Manufactures & Kurnool has its manufactures of muslins, stout cali- 

aeeiea Tio- coes, cotion carpets, gold and silver ornaments, copper 

and brass vessels, iron utensils, clay goglcts, slippers, 
saddle clothr, indigo and arrack. European and China goods, as well 
as the produce of the district, aro to be obtuined in the shops, and 
many useful as well as medicinal articlos in the bazaars. 

The staple productions in the neighbourhood of the town aro sugar, 
cotton, jowaree, coolty, chenns, kunganee, and tobacco; also vege- 
tables. The rock melons are the finest in Southern India, ond it ia a 
tradition that the soed was originally brought from Affghanistan by 
the ancestors of the present Patans. 

A good sort of pony used to be bred at Kurnool, and the game fowls 
are remarkable for their beauty and courage. 


Clunate. 


Sal. 
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Tababitents— The Patans of Kurnool are a fine race, with Jewish 

ustome ci. features, courteous in manners und addross, fond of 
horsemanship, cock fighting, and ram fights. The better sort live 
well, animal food and wheuten cakes constituting a large portion of 
their food ; but the poorer classes and lubouring Iindoos subsist chiefly 
on rice, jowarec, and bajree, with meat or fish occasionally. Tho poor 
all alcep upon cots, or charpaes. The inhabitants in general notwith- 
standing they aro said habitually to make uso of opium and tobacco, 
attain toa considerable age. In this their Deccany metropolis, the 
Patans exhibit their ancient manners and fanaticism in considcruble 
perfection, as they make a merit of being ignorant of every thing 
except horsemanship and the use of arms, regarding all other acquire. 
ments as effeminate. 


Kurnool. 

Is the chief town of the district, 200 milos from Madras, and ix si- 
duated in 15° 48’ north Latitude, und 72° cast Longitude, upon on 
angle of land formed by the junction of the rivers Hindry and Toom- 
boodra (vide map.) Its olevation above the level of the sca is 900 fect. 
Tt is distant from Bellory 95 miles, and from Hyderabad 128, tho 
roads to which places are passable for wheeled conveyaneos, in tho dry 
weather only. 

The pettah is on the tongue of land where tho Hindry and Toomboo- 
dra mect. The fort is joined to it on the north-west being about 850 
yards in length from north to south, and 690 in breadth, from vast to 
west ; ita walls are built of limestone and sandstone, are 17 feet high, 
and 9 feot thick ; the northern face is washed by the Toomboodra, and 
a deep and broad dry ditch runs from west to south, Sovoral largo 
circular bastions are placed at certain distances ; there are threv gate- 
ways, one, opening to the westward, another towards tho Toomboodra 
on the cast, and a third communicating with the pottuh to the south- 
east. The fort is so built as to be out of reach of direct cannon shot. 
The glacis near the ditch is as high as the walls, and slopes gradually 
outward to a great distanco. Tho only timo that an European foro 
attacked. it, mortars only were used. The fort is inhabited chicf- 
ly by the relatives of the Inte Nabob, and thcir followers, by the Go- 
vernment subordinates, and by the officers of the Native regimenta 
atationod hore, though lately a few bungalows havo been built west of 
the fort. 
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The houscs are small, having formerly been native dwellings. The 
palace, barracks, arsenal and hospital, are also situated within the fort. 
The cuteherry is the other side of the Hindry, south of the town. 

The soil in most parts is shallow ; the limestone rock being found 
at a fow inches depth, and in some places projecting through the sur- 
face ; notwithstanding this, a number of troes principally the banian, 
margosa, and tamarind, grow in the compounds. 

The pottuh stretches from the south gate of the fort, to the point of 
the triangle, whero the rivers meet ; its sides are nearly equal, and it 
is about two miles and a half in circumference, surrounded by a wall 
ton foct high, and 2 ditch, for the most part dry, but in some places 
fillod with stagnant water. The houses, amounting te about 4,000 are 
meanly built, and the streets narrow und badly drained. The popula- 
tion may be reckoned at 23,000 persons, above the half of whom are 
Mahomedans. There is a good bazaar, and the Police is under the 
jurisdiction of tho Government Agent. The town is plontifully sup- 
plicd with excellent drinking water from the rivers, but that which is 
procured froin wells is brachish. 

After the subsiding of the Hindry and Toomboodra rivers in Noven.- 
bor, extensive sandbanks are left, on which, besides vegetublos of dif- 
ferent kinds, mclons of superior quality are grown. The melon beds 
are mado by digging trenches about the middle of December and mix- 
ing regur or black soil with the sand, and plunty of manure. The 
fruit becomes ripe ubout the cnd of February. When tho Toomboodra 
is first flooded the melon beds are ull swept away, and a stratum of 
mud is deposited on the sand closo to the walls of the pettah and fort, 
this however soon dries, and by subsequent rising of the river is swept 
away. 

The basracks fur the Native infantry are situated in tho fort near 
the western gate and close to the drill ground; the building is 170 
fect long, with a verandah at each side, and is capable of containing 
1,026 stand of arms. In the fort there is also a barrack for 30 Kuro- 
pean artillery, with serjeants’ quarters, a cook room, congee houso, 
privy and a shed for guns. 

The regimental lines are situated on a plain, about 800 yards from 
the west gate of the fort, with which thero is a communication by 
means of a causeway over the low black soil. The parade ground is 
contiguous to the lines, and the village of Nova-pettah lies between 
them and the Toomboodra, their length is 871 yards from east to west, 


and 170 in breadth; the strects are wide and the houses govd, but 
the drainage is bad for want of a sufficient full. The population is 
about 4,000, and that of Nova-pettah about 2,000. The lincs of the 
Risalah or regiment of Irregular horse aro situated a Little to the 
north of the Hindry, the houses are good and neat, the streets wide, 
and the draining towards the river perfect ; tho number of troopers 
is 230, besides officors. Cholera, small pox, fever and syphilis are the 
most common diseases at Kurnool. The cholera carrics off many every 
year. It is said not to have been known beforo tho British accession 
of the territory, and first broke out among the troops us they adyanc- 
ed on Kurnool in 1839. 


BANGANPILLY (sacinrc.) 

The Jaghire of Banganpilly, lies between 16° and 16° north Latitude, 
and is in extent about 500 square miles. It is bounded on the N,N. E. 
and N. W. by the territory of Kurnool; on tho W. 5. W.—S.—and 8. 
E, by the district of Cuddapah. There is one point to the west which 
touches the Bollary district near the town of Dhone. 

The Jaghire was originally granted to Muhomed Bog Khan, son of 
Ala Kouli, Aurungzebe’s Vizier, and was in his family three generations. 
The last of the race having no male heiis it was granted to Housein Ali 
Khan, (his father had marricd 2 daughter of Mahomed Beg) grand- 
father of the chief of the same name in whose time (18355) it was assum- 
ed by the Company. In the first Sunnud from the Nizam (A. D. 1764) 
the Jaghiro is described asin Cirear Nundial—Soobah Beejapoor, The 
Jaghire was held on the condition of supplying a troop of hors and 
keeping the forts and garrison in govd condition. The Sunnud woa 
renewed by Tippoo, and when this part of the country fell to the 
‘Nizam’s ebare by the treaty of Scringapataw, 18th March 1792, it 
was again renewed by the Hyderabad Court, with which state the Ban- 
ganpilly Jaghiredars have always maintained a close connection. They 
were never very intimate with their Patan neighbours of Kurnool. 

By tho treaty with the Nizam, of 12th October 1800, the Jaghire of 
Bangonpilly was made over to the British Government with Kurnool, 
and the othor Codod districts south of the Toomboodra and Kistna, but 
it never paid tribute or péshcush cither to the Nizam or to our 
Government. 


In 1882 the Jaghiredar cluimed the protection of the British Go- 
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‘vernmont from the vivlence of his Patan creditors, and as he did not 
scom inclined to come to any proper arrangement, and the peace of 
the country was being disturbed, the Government in 1835 assum- 
ed the Jughire. Considerable enquiry was made as to the terms 
on which it was held, but there was nothing to show thet it was 
hereditary. In 1840 certain documents, the genuinencss of which 
could not be doubted, were discovered in the Bellary Cutcherry, which 
showed that at the time of the treaty with the Nizam, the Resident 
had given a pledge that Banganpilly, should be held permanently 
by the Jeghiredar and his successor as long oa he was loyal to the 
Paramount Authority. The Court of Directors therefore in 1840 di- 
rected it should be continuod to him as soon as his debts were paid off, 
and his Patan croditors satisfied. The Jaghire was uluo pluced under 
the Commissioncr of Kurnool (Kurnool having been taken in 1839) 
who so arranged the Jaghirodar’s affairs that no demands of any con- 
sequence romained in A. D. 1848. 

Under those circumstances the country was formally given back 
into tho hands of Hoosein Ali Khan, who however diod a fow months 
after, on the 25th October 1848 ; and as he had no sons, was succeeded 
under sunction of Government by Ghoolum Ah Khan, the youngor of 
his two nophews, but to whom he had married his only daughter. She 
had since tho death of his (Ghoolam Ioosein’s) brother Futtch Ali 
Khan, beon regardod as his heir 

In former years the Jaghire was divided into two Pergunnchs, viz., 
those of Banganpilly and Chinchimulla, the former comprising 42, 
and the latter 22 villages. Theso wore originally two separate Jughires 
of two brothers, but have beon united since A. D. 1814, when one of 
the brothers dicd. 


The eastern and southern parts of the Jaghiro consist generally of 
a fertile plain of black cotton soil, producing large crops of cotton, and 
various kinds of dry grain. The plain is bounded on the wostern 
and northern limits by detached ridgos of hills, which running down 
from Kurnool take 2 south-casterly direction by Gooty, Cuddapah and 
Tripetty, and terminate near the eastern coast of Naggery. 

About half a mile to the westward of Banganpilly lies the low range 
of hills, in which the diamond mines are situated. 

A bandy road connecting the trade of the Codod districts with that 
of Masulipatam, Nellore, Guntoor, &c., by the direct route of tho 
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Nundi Canama ghaut in the Kurnool district, passes through the centre 
of the Jaghire. 

The principal places aro Bunganpilly, Chinchimulla, Nunduwarum, 
and Tirugatoor. 

The population is said to amount to about 40,000, but this cannot 
be relied on. 

It is chiofly Hindoo, though there are many Mussulmans particulirly 
at the principal town. 

The revenue is ubout 120,000 Rupees annually. It is chiefly derived. 
from land rent. The saycr duties have been abolished xt the request 
of the British Government. 

At Bangunpilly » variety of cotton cloths are manufactured and 
dyod, These are chiofly udupted for Mussulman wear, and by fur the 
larger proportion finds its way to the Iyderabad market. 

The diumonds produced here are cut und setat the town of Ban- 
gunpily, and used to form an article of trade. 

The Jaghire produces » largo quantity of dry grain chicAy jowareo 
(Holeus Sorghum,) also cotton, and a smull proportion of rice; Kvun- 
deo (Ricinus communis major,) and other grains,—vils, ghce, tama- 
riuds and toddy. In many places carth-selt is manufactured from 
washings of the soil impregnated with muriate of soda. 


Banganpilly, 

The chief town lies in the plain near the entrance to a broad defile 
formed by the branching off of two parallel ranges of low hills ; ono 
tuking a north easterly direction, the other a litile south of cast. The 
town is divided by a stream of clear water culled the Zurairoo, into 
two parts, which are again subdivided as follows: Condupettuh and 
Santepettuh on the right bank, Kungrazpetiuh and Tasbalpetfuh on 
the left. The buildings generally have an ancient and somewhat 
ruined appearance. 

The fort is also situated on the left bank ; it is little better than the 
ordinary village forts scattered over the Codod districts, loosely built 
of limestone cemented with mud. Its round bastions aro connected by 
curtains piereed with loop holes for match locks. 

The ontrance is from tho north. Round the whole runs ditch 
now nearly dry, the bottom partly cultivated und partly chokod up 
with rank yogetation, The walls enclose the Nawab’s zenanab, his 
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residence and those of the retainers attached to his person. In the 
pottah at the northern side of the fort are some strong and defensible 
houses of stone. 

The diamond mines are situated in and near a low range of hills 
about half a mile from the town. The matrix of the gems, is 9 sand- 
stone breccia lying under compact sandstone, of which tho hills in 
the neighbourhood are composed. This breccia is composed of a mix- 
turo of coloured jasper, quartz, and hornstone, cemented by a silicious 
paste. It passes into a pudding-stone of rounded pebbles of the above 
materials cemented by an argillo-calcareous earth of a dose friable 
texiure, in which the diamonds are found. (Voyscy.) This holds good 
also with regurd to the diamond alluvium found at the base of the 
hills washed by the Pennaur, near Chinnoor and Condapetiah, in tho 
Cuddapah Collectorate. 

The process of mining is simply digging out the gravel, broaking 
up the larger picces of the breccia, washing and sifting the fragmenta, 
and spreading them out on the ground. The diamonds ure easily do- 
tected. by the practised eye of the Native. 

No diamonds of a greater valuo than 800 or 400 Rupecs have been 
discovered here for many years ; tho specimens shown by the diamond 
morchants on the spot arc extremely poor. 


sl 


BELLARY. 


Ts the reign of Krishna Rayer, the famous Iindu 
king of Becjanugger, o chief named Timmapa from 
the hill of Saha Jebbul in the Concan, emigrated with all his honse- 
hold, and settled at a place called Rais, on the banks of the Toomboo- 
dru. He sent many presents to Krishna Rayer who bestowed upon 
him the four talooks of Bellary, Kurgode, Tekkulkot ond Indi 
Anantipur. Timmopa having scent some of his relutives to tuke 
posseasion of tho three latter, aclected Bellary ab his own place of re- 
sidence, and built a small fort, which his son Rungapa,.who suceced~ 
ed him, and adopted the title of Nair, considerably added to, and 
strongthened ; 1,000 Rupces annual pésheush were paid by the Nairs 
of Bellary to the Rajas of Beojanugger. Rungapa died about A. D. 
1559, and was succeeded by Doopa Nair in whose time the Becjanugger 
Dynasty was ovorthrown by the Mahomedan kings of the Doecan of 
the battle of Tellicotta, A. D. 1564. Bellary then becamo tributary 
to the sovercigns of Becjupur. Deopa Nair dicd about 1600. His son 
Hunampa succeeded and assumed the title of Raju. We defeated the 
Raja of Beejanugger, (for after the battle of Tellicottu the title was 
kept up, but with very diminished power by the postcrity of tho Raja, 
who moved further south) in the plain of Kumply, but was compelled 
10 raise the siege of that place. Ie died about A. D. 1650, and was 
sueccedod by his brother Chick Ramapa. This chicf defeated Venkat, 
Rayer of Beejanugger, who had overrun and ravaged the plains of 
Bellary. Ramapa died A. D. 1681, utter installing his son, Hanapa, 
who continuod tho fumily feud with tho chiefs of Beejanugger, 
Anantipur and Konighirri, and died about A. D. 1700. Ramapu 
Nair his son succeeded, and’ took the chief of Anantipur, and all his 
family prisoners to Bellary ; he died A. D. 1716. 

In the time of Ramapo’s son, Hanumpea Nuir, the Becjanugger chicf 
led an army to Courtney to besiege Bellary, but retreuted on finding 
Tanampa fully prepared to receive him. The latter died in 1750, 
childless. lis adopted son Dudapa succeeded. It was in his timo 
(A. D. 1769) that Subder Jung, and Bussy, were sent by Basnlut Jung, 
tho brother of the Nizam, and to whom this portion of the country 
was allotted, to take Bellary; but while their army wus before the 
place, they were attacked by Hyder Ali, and defeated. The Nair, 
after witnessing the issue of the combat from the summit of the hill 


History. 


Hyder and Tippoo, held Bellary 


until 1792, when it fell to the Nizam, by the treaty of Seringapatam, 
and to the Company, with the rest of the Cedcd Districts in 1400, by 


the treaty with the former, consequent on the full of Tippoo. 


Tfyder, after having eulurged and 


escaped by uight by the back of the rock, with all his women and 
repaired both the lower and upper fortifications at an immense expense, 


treasure, and fled to Sholapore. 
loft a strong garrison at Bellary. 
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Aspect. The district of Bellary is generally very flat ond open, 

and in the hot senson the country has a sterile ap- 
pearance from the scarcity of trees und vegetation : but shortly after 
the first fall of the rains in June, the plains become couverted into 
Nast and luxuriant fields of grain. Must of the open country is a rich 
black cotton ground, but near to the hills it is of u deep red, and is 


much covered with stones. . 


Ruusond nie ‘The principal rivers in the Bellary distriet ave the 
gation Toongabidra, the Pennar, Wiggry, or Vedavuteo, a 
branch of the Toongabidra, and the Chitravutee. There are nume- 
vous other small rivers and nulluks, which empty themselves into the 
Toongabddra, and only contain running water during the rains. 
None of the rivers, large or small, are navigable for any distance. 


The wood required for the use of the station of Bellary is floated 
down the Toongubidra. Several annicuts or dams are builé across the 
head of tho latter rivor to raise the height of the stream, from which, 
wator-courses are opened for the irrigation of extensive tracts of coun- 
try along its banks, particularly at Chitwadagheo Hampy, (the ancient 
Becjanugger), Sceregoopuh and Rampoor. 


The principal rescryoir is that of Bookaputnam, formed by em- 
banking the gorgos of a range of hills, throngh which flows the 
river Chitravutee, a large and usually ubundant stream ; the surplus 
of which, after filling the cxtensive lake of Durmavarain, some miles 
Jower down its course, supplies a number of small irrigating channels. 


The Darojee, Shinganinalle, and Anantapoor tanks, wre the next in 
importance, but these depending on inferior streams, are very preca- 
rious in their returns. 


The tank of Camlapoor, is the only one accessible to the waters of 
tho Toongabddre, which it receives in limited quantity, from tho 
surplus of an extonsive river channel. . 


The following statement exhibits the value of the principal tanks 
jn Bellary, the revenue being taken at the highest amount realized in 
the most favorable season, and exclusive of ull deductions. 


























I Thaghest nct Reve] Crewniacnice 
Tanks nue exclusive of jof tanks wile] 
“Manin lands ‘fall 

bs ie 
1 |Rookaputnum 22,618 3 4 
2 [Sting minutia 15,248 nu6 
3 |Anantapom ae 13,002 8 2 
4 |Gurgee 9,501 12 1 
6 |Dininayas wan . 7098 12 
6 amacul R175 a 6 
7 [Daroyce, 18 mules west of Bellary 7320 9 3 
8 {Duna kenkous 6,586 5 6 
9 [Comoo 6,384 7 1 
10 |Clunna Toomb alum 6,159 6 4 
EL |Xcrratunzoy cache ioe 2,700 8 é 
12 [Mor thaugul 51149 5 OB 
19 [Auwmb eduor 4,015 8 1 
UL [Grooty 8,822 6 1 
15 Migs te 5895 5 1 
16) Moulth dude 4,239 7 4 
Total Rupees 128631 ie 

















With few caccptions, tle cmbankments are in cacellent order, and 
the stone revétements, many of which have been re-built, are of vory 
substantial construction. But from the accumulation of silt, brought 
down by their supplying streams, the beds of most of those reser- 
yois haye become so much raisod, that they are no longer capable of 
retaining water sufficient for the irrigation of tho lands formerly sup- 
plicd by them; and although this cause of deterioration has beon 
partially obviated, by raising the cmbankments, yet such a remedy 
is not ulways applicable, from its involving the submersion of the 
lunds of other yillages. 

A considerable proportion of land under some tanks has been ren- 
dered storile, by the quantity of salt, or soda, which it now contains ; 
a civcumstance affecting chiefly the fields more romote from the reser- 
yoir owing to the impurity contracted by the water in its passage to 
them. 

Some loss of arable land appears to have becn occasioned by the 
bursting of tanks ; the effects of which, in sweoping off the rich soil, 
are often distinctly visibic, though happily, such accidents aro now of 
rare occurrence. 

Very few ianks producing rovenue on the Cession of this district, 
have beon suffered to fall into permanent ruin since that time ; but 
thero are many ancient bunds which were breached during the Nativo 
Government, and have noyer been restored. 
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The beds of some of these old tanks afford a very profitable dry cul- 
tivation from the rich alluvium they contain, but of many the re-con- 
struction appears advisable, as mere reservoirs for the use of cattle ; 
especially in the black lands where drought is often most severely fult. 

It is not from the mere quentity contained in their own beds, that 
these small tanks dorive thoir chief value, but fiom the supplics thoy 
yield to springs, from which, wolls formed within their influence, 
are fed. 

The river-channels of Bellary arc of two classes, the first of which 
issuing from the Toongabddra, are all maintained by annicuta; the 
second and most numerous kind are thoso drawn from the Pennar, 
Higgry, Chitravutoo, and inferior streams, nono of which are arti- 
ficially raised. 

Tn both cases irrigation is confined to very narrow limits on the 
banks of the rivers, but the Toomboodre channcls are certain and 
superabundant in their supply ; while in the secondary channels, the 
scurcity of water is often such, as to render the crops very precarious, 
and occasion scrious quarrels among the ryots, whose labours undor 
tho most favourable circumstances, ure unremitting, and severe. 

No material change has taken place in tho great Toongabidra 
channels, of which, owing to the comparatively small extent of depen- 
dant land, the aggregate net revenue after ull deductions for repuira, 
&c, is not more than 1,30,000 Rupees. 

The annicuts constructed of large masses of uncemented stone, ac 
maintained in efficiency ; and the channels undergo on annual clem~- 
ance which preserves the regular flow of water, the yourly cost of 
these works being about 16,000. But in tho revenue derived from 
secondary channels, a sensible decline has been experienced within the 
last half contury, owing apparontly to the waut of sufficient caro to 
proserve the lands from the attacks of the river, and also from the 
ovorwholming sands, drifted up by the high, and prevailing westerly 
wind. 

The Bauks of the Pennar and Higgry, chiefly consist of soft loamy 
soil, roadily yielding to the violent current of the river freshes, the 
annual encroachments of which on the field are very perceptible ; a3 
well as the injurice thus occasioned to the channels, by being brought 
in close proximity to the bed of the stream, in which some havo be- 
come ontircly absorbed. ‘ 

Tho enormous accamulatton of sand on the cast bank of the rivers 
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by which the channcls aro choaked, and cultivation dostroyod, is an 
evil, against which, though evidently progressive, no means of pre- 
yeution have yet been attempted ; and although the loss of revenue 
from thiy and other causes, may be trifling in any particular locality, 
yet, from tho numerous instances that have come under observation, 
the aggregate deterioration must be great, and the discouragement to 
cultivation serious. 

The large wells (bowries) are very deep, and requiro great labour 
in sinking them, us they have to be cut through hard soil, and even 
occasionally through solid rock. On the black cotton soils very great 
depth is required, und the water is gencrally scurce, ond brackish, 
though it ix used for drinking for want of better. In the low grounds 
nour tho banks of rivers, water is casily obtaincd at a depth of ubout 
12 feet. 

Natural Produce Tho proportion that the irrigated lund (cultivated 

boat: and waste) bears to the dry is about 2 lacs of acres to 
50. Cotton is the staple of the district, though coconut and arecu 
trocs, tamarind and limo trecs, and sugur-cane, arc grown ; also wheat. 


The chief produce of the black lands are cholum, cumbvo, millet 
and cotton ; these likewise grow in light red soil, but tho castor oil 
plant, with various kinds of pulsos, ate chiefly cultivated in the latter, 
und are al] sown at the sume time. 


The most common indigenous trees are the dbabool, the tr, and tho 
aiid date. The bubool, or gum arabic tree, is chiefly met with along 
the bunks ofnullahs, but is also found on the plains ; the wood is very 
hard, and valuable for muking ploughs and other agricultural imple- 
ments. Gum is likewise collected from it, und the bark is used in 
tunning, and olso in the distillation of urrack. The bor tree, or 
stsyphus jujubt, hos some resemblance to the birch, in the upper sur- 
fuce of the leaves being of a decp green, and the lower of a whitish 
color. The wood is used in building, and the fruit is caten by the 
Natives. Tho leaves, ground up with ¢yre (curds) are given in bowel 
compluints, and in difficult parturition. The leaves of the wild date, 
elute silvestris, are mado into mata, the stalks into baskets and tattios, 
and the fruit is much prized by the Natives; the two last named treos 
grow in low sandy situations ncar nullahs. Much useful wood is 
brought from Sundpor and the adjacent hills, whence aleo Bellary is 
supplied with firewood. 
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The trees most commonly met with in gardens, are the same as those 
in other parts of Indie, such as the mango, tamarind, banian, mar- 
gosa and cocoanut, the two former being planted in red soil. The 
only shrubs secn, and which overrun tho uncultivated black soil, are 
the cassia auriculeta, and the glanous leaved physic-nut, jatropha 
glauca, or as it has been called croten lobantum. The former resembles 
the broom in appearance, having a bright yellow flower ; its socds ara 
considered refrigerant ; the latter has a very unsightly appearance ; 
end from its seed an oil is extracted which is used in chronic rheumatism. 
and paralytic affections. Theso with a few acacias, are the only plants 
to be scen on the vast plains of cotton ground. 

The forlitis euphorbia is commonly found amongst rocks, and in red 
soil, with many othor shrubs, such as the milk hodge, prickly-pear, 
aloes, asclepias gigantea, and datura futuosa. 

The state of agriculturo in this country is very defective, especially 
in the mannor of ploughing and manuring; but tho after process of 
clearing the ficlds of weeds and loosening the carth about the roots 
of the plants appoars to be well managed by means of small bocs 
drawn by bullocks, an operation easily effected, from grain of overy 
description being sown in drills. 

On first breaking up the black Régur ground, and once in about 
ovory 10 or 12 years, the soil is turned up with a large plough drawn. 
by 12 bullocks, and traversed soveral times in different directions, un- 
til weeds and jungle plants and tho wtf grass ure ontircly extirpated ; 
a large tree is then drawn over it to break the clods of carth, thrown 
up by the plough ; and an iron instrument called chinna coondooka, 
or the Nativo harrow, threo fect square, is afterwards passed ovor it, 
atill further to level and smooth the surfave, To clear the land of tha 
nutt grass is a very expensive process and requires digging as well aa 
ploughing. The grain is sown in threo rows ut once, by the drill ma- 
chine, worked by two bullocks; but largo seeds, as the cotton, and 
castor oil, they sow in single rows, by a drill box held in the hand. 
The harrow is again drawn over the surface, to cover in the seed. In 
suececding years the small plough worked by two bullocks and tho 
harrow only aro used. 

Cotton is grown in drills along with cholum or with millet ; with the 
former tho drills are about six fect apart, and have from four to six 
rows of cholum, betwoen each one of cotton ; with the latter, the drills 
of cotton are only three fect part, and have two rows of millet bo- 
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tween them. When the crop of millet is eut down, a very singular 
and sudden change occurs, one day nothing being seen but yellow 
grain, which on the next disappears, and e thick crop of green cotton 
about half a yard high remains. None of the fields are enclosed, but 
they are generally protected, at the sides of the road, mone the 
prickly Jamaica yellow thistle, Argemone mexicana. 

In the irrigated ground, sugar-cane and rice are cultivated, the lat- 
ter without being transplanted. When the grain is cut, it is carried 
to the threshing-floor, and trodden out by bullocks. The granaries 
in which it is stored aro large holes dug in the ground, having only a 
narrow opening sufficient to enable a man to descend into them, but 
excavated to tho size of aix or more feet in diameter, and about the 
same in depth ; when filled with grain, the opening is closed with a 
stone, covered over with earth. Grain, intime of war, used tobe 
thus concealed from the enemy. 

A preference is given, to red soil for garden ground, in which car- 
rota and onions of a vory superior kind are produced, as also chillies, 
tobacco, and flowering plants, for making the wreaths presented to 
idols. Gardens aro watered from wells, the water being raised by 
bullocks ; molons are extensively cultivated in the dry beds of rivers, 
and sand being excavated to the depth of two or three feet, in the 
form of pits or trenches, into which two or three baskets of earth ma- 
Bure are thrown previous to the seed being put in. 

The following is an abstract in acres of the lund, and the portion 


cultivated in 1850. 
7 Average 
Eutire land. an tivated, SX Per 










rie 
Aores Acros. Rs. A. P. 
Régur............0.. 10,87,634 5,53,850 1 70 
2 Museul 18,902,669 5,40,066 0 12 0 
nyse val, , veeesses 22,386,125 7,283,898 0 50 
Dry converted into wet. ........ 380,169 5 16 0 

51,866,428 
Wotiiadi box ava’ 1,62,708 83,847 9 80 
Ingaet {Droop 8,302 3,365 10 11 0 
Garden. ........ 56,620 27,759 6 18.0 











Total. ........+.. 53,89,058 19,665,134 
Enam Land. ...0010+5 16,683,412 


There is a considerable manufacture of good ond 


cheap cumblies, woollen and cotton carpets, and cotton 
cloths at Bellary. 


Earth salt is made throughout the district; the salt soil boing 
scraped from the surface of the ground, and carried by buffaloes to 
the pans which are usually situated near nullahs, for tho convenience 
of obtaining water. Tho pans are made of clay, with an aporture at 
the bottom to allow the brine to run out. They ore filled with the 

, from which the saline parts are drawn off by lixiviution. When 
the process is finished, the earth is thrown out at the side of tho pans, 
where it gradually accumulates, forming large mounds. 

Tron of good quality is manufactured in Sundoor, and a few other 
places, The furnaces are small, and covered over with a thinly thatch- 
ed roof. The bellows in use are mado of an entire bullock’s hide, and 
in working them, they are compressod both by the chest ond arma. 
The iron is allowed to cool a liitle or harden, before it is removed, 
when it is drawn out from a holo of about s foot in diameter, at the 
bottom of the furnace; and four men then bent tho red hot mass, 
with large wooden clubs, into a round body, somewhat larger than a 
man’s head ; it is then cut into halves with small narrow axcs, about 
two inches broad, and allowed to cool. The clubs which arc uscd in- 
stead of hammers, have small handles, and swell out. into largo knobs 
at the end. 


Kunkur, or nodular limestone,” is generally found all over tho dis- 


trict. It is burned into chunam or lime in small kilns, by mcans of 
charcoal. 


Manufactures, 


* The composition of * Kunkur’” is as follows .— 


Water of absorption... 
larbonate of magnosia.. 
Alumina and Oxide of i 


Castonata of limo. . 









organic remains have Inon found inbeddod, bt they lon to living spectes, Tt 
sedimentary formation something similar to the “Tea * of Italy — 
ap can shea Oct. 1837.] 


undorlying rook in the Coded Districts and Cuddapsh) is generally Granite 
“Gann Ti Cannio ta anya is oes rei te mon coe 
anally gives race to hoe ee en pan 


cryutallized, Chlorite appears 
ead 4 conte we Borphyry i inact vantrequenty [ited Fournel, cereal Tan EAS at 
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eck The chief mineral in Bellary is iron ore, and from 

this iron of excellent quality is made. Copper, lead, 
and antimony have been found, but are rare. Native soda, (natron) 
salt, and saltpetre abound in some soils. 

‘Wild animals are numorous, such as hares, antelopes, 
spotted deer, foxes, jackals, hyenus, beside which, in 
the wilder districts are monkeys, hog, elk, bears, cheetahs and tigers; 
birds are found in groat variety. Amongst them are the hooppo, 
jay, pigeon, woodpecker, cuckoo, tailor and mango birds; the qugil, 
partridge, ringdove, «a-fowl, florikin, bustard, snipe, teal, wild duck, 
flamingo, owl, and hawks of various kinds. Insects are not particu- 
lorly numerous, but scorpions are abundant, and the cobra-de-capella 
very common. The horned cattle of the Bellary district aro of a good 
description.” Tho draught bullocks selling at 15 to 30 Rupees each, 
ond cows with young culves from 10 to 20 Rupees. Large flocks of 
sheop are roured ; they are genorally black with a coarso flocve. 

Rak There are no regularly made roads, but from the level 

character of the black cotton ground, and tho absence of 
stones, the roads over thoso lands are good in dry weather. After rain 
they become excecdingly heavy and stiff from the elay with which they 
abound. Below the surface of the black soil, kunkur (nodular lime- 
stone), is often found, which is a good material for roads, as is also the 
gravelly red. soil at tho foot of tho hills. They havo lately come into 
use in the now roads constructing to Bangalore and Dharwar. 

The shortest road from Mudras to Bellary is vid Cuddapah, but it 
is so stony and bad that the Native cart drivers prefor the route over 
the Mooglee Pass and Palsamoodrum, though the ascents and descents 
are great, This route is only 20 miles longer than that of Cuddapah. 
A now lino is now being laid out, which is to pass near Chittour ; 
cross the Damulcherroo Pass, and then to Bellary by way of Goorum- 
conda. Aftor surmounting the Damulcherroo Pass, a branch will take 
off to Cuddapah. 

The country carts still in use are of a singular construction. The 
wheels being from one and a half to two feet in diameter, and mado 
either of flat circular pieces of wood, or of stone elabs; the axles re- 
volve with the wheels, and the body of the cart is well raised above 
them by two straight pieces of wood on each side, in which the wheela 
run; but carts with large wheels composed of spokes, felloes, &e., are 
coming into general use. . 


Auimols. 
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The population amounts to 128,000. It is composed 
of a great variety of castes. Poople of two different 
tongues meet as it were in the district, viz., the Teloogoos and Cana- 
rose. The Teloogoo languago is epokon in the eastern part of the 
district, and the Canaresc in the western ; the line of acparation lying 
half way betwoen Bellary and Ghooty ; but tho Tcloogoo and Cana- 
reso villages are very much intermixed for some distance. 

Most of the Teloogoo people are followers of Vishnu. The Brahmins 
and Comaties burn their dead ; the others bury. The Canaroso wor- 
ship Siva, and are chiofly of the Jungum caste, or those who wear the 
lingum or phallus, which is carried in a silver box on the breast, or 
tied round the arm; they bury their dead. Thore aro also considera- 
ble numbers of Mahrattas and Mussulmans. The inhabitants genorully 
aro tall, stout and well formed; their food chicfly consists of dry 
grain, partioularly cholum, jowarce or horus sorghum, which is ground. 
into flour, and eaten in the form of cakes; rice being but little used. 

The principal objects of worship amoug tho Ilindoos aro Siva, in 
the form of a bull, and of the lingum; Hunnoomaun in that of o 
monkey, and of the cobra-de-capella. Offorings to the latter are con- 
fined to the time of marriuge. At Becjanuggur, now the town of 
Humply, there is a colebrated lingum pagoda, to which Natives from 
all parts of the country flock at tho time of the annual festival. There 
is likewise another pagoda in Sundoor, erected to Kartika, the Iin- 
doo Mars, which is o place of pilgrimage. In 1815, the Madras Go- 
vernment granted a romission of 2,000 Pagodas, on account of injury 
done to the crops, by the pilgrimage of the Peishwe and his followers 
through tho district, to this temple. 

Small-pox is not ofton met with, though vaccination 
is by no means general. Cholera unfortunately often 
makes its appearance, both as an endemic and also in an epidemic 
form, carrying off numbers of people. Diseases of the skin are not 
very prevalent. 


Population 


Health. 


Bellary--(Cantonment.) 
316 miles from Madras. 

A military and civil station in the District of Bellary in Lat. 15° 
B N., and 76° 59’ E. It consists of a fort, military cantonment, 
bazaar and pettah ; a Civil Court, and » Collector’s Cutcherry. 

The general aspect of the spot is rather pleasing ; the officers’ bun- 


galows are neat white buildings, with tiled roofs, and gardens inclosed 
by little hedges of the milk plant. The cantonment bazaar is orna- 
mented with rows of trees, and is, perhaps, the widest, cleanest, and 
most regular military bazaar in India. The lower fort at this place 
is considered by competent judges to be stronger than that at Ghooty. 

The piain around Bellary is flat, presenting scarcely any undula- 
tions ; it is wholly destitute of jungle, lightly covered with verdure, 
and from want of water is but little cultivated. At the distance of 
about six miles to the westward, it is bounded by a low range of hills, 
scantily clothed with vegetation. 

The soil about the fort for the distance of a mile on throo sides, is 
red and gravelly : a strip of black cotton ground about half a mile in 
breadth, runs through the cantonmont on the south, on which the 
houses are generally built. The ground slopes in all directions from 
the fort and cantonment, so that no water lodges in the neighbour- 
hood. The soil being chicfly artificial and much impregnated with 
sultpetre, tho wells within the fort are brackish. The soil in the 
vicinity of Bellary is generally Régur, or the black cotton ground, 
based on a colcaroous deposit of kunkur, except in the neighbourhood 
of granitic clevations, or protruding beds of gneiss, and large pegma- 
titio veins of quarts and felspar, where the soil is formed by the do- 
bris of these rocks which decompose into a reddish-brown earth term- 
ed Mussub by the Natives. This soil is somotimes extensively do- 
posited in tho low situations by the foree of streams or torrents of 
rain when it becomes a terreine de transport, or alluvial soil. 


Tho garden soil of the town of Bellary gencrally consists of Régur 
and Mussub soil, mixed with manure of decayed animal and vegete- 
ble matter. 

The springs and wells as well as the acil, are often impregnated 
with muriate of soda, and carbonate of lime: these sometimes ocour 
in immediato proximity of a spring of fresh water, a phenomenon 
probably to be ascribed to the almost vertical strata through which 
they rise. 

It is a curious fact that many of the gardens at Bellary, formerly 
extremely productive, have latterly fallen off, and now yield little or 
nothing comparatively speaking: this is possibly owing to the prac- 
tice of constantly irrigating them with water drawn from brackish 
wells; the fluid evaporating leaves the saline matter disseminated in 
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the soil, which by constant and progressive accumulation, diminishes, 
and in the end totally destroys the power of vegetation. 

There are no rivers within some miles of the eantonment; and the 
only appreciable source from which malaria can be supposed to arise, 
in the aforementioned large tank. This, when full, is upwards of three 
miles in circumference, but being for tho most part extremely shallow, 
it is soon reduced during the dry scason, to half that extent, by the 
Tapid evaporation from its surface. In this half dricd state noxious 
exhalations have been supposed to issuo from it, giving origin to re- 
mittent fever which has occasionally prevailed here ; but some other 
causes however, must be referred to as capable of producing this form 
of fever as it has occurred during seasons, when tho tank was com- 
pletely filled. The smaller tank mentioned above, which extends 
along the western bose of the rock, and terminates at the fortifioa- 
tions, is the source from which the garrison and the inhabitants are 
supplied with water for culinary and other purposes. 

The fort isa quadrangular building on the summit of an isolated 
mass of rock not remarkably high, but protected by throe distinct 
ranges of works, one above the other. 

There is but one ascent to the top, partly formed by steps cut in 
the rock, and partly by scaling its irregular surface and taking ad- 
vantage of its cavitics. 

The pettah below is spacious and contains a good bazaar, besidos 
barracks for the European troops, and houses fo: some of the officers, 
the principal cantonments, however, arc without the walls. 


The fort or fortified rock, around which the cantonment of Bellary 
is situated, is a bare granite hill, of an oblong, or rather a semi-clip- 
tical form, the longest diameter of which oxtonds from south to 
north ; it rises abruptly from tho plain to tho height of four hundred 
and fifty feet, and is about two miles in circumference. Viewed on 
its eastern and southern sides, it presents a bold and precipitous ass 
pect, and appears to be composed of a huge heap of loose fragments 
irregularly piled on one another ; on its western face, it declines with 
& gradual slope towards the plain, and oxhibits a smooth, unbroken 
surface, indicating that it was originally one entire solid mass, and 
that, on its more exposed aspects, it has been gradually decomposed, 
by the continued action of the elements. At the distance of a few 
hundred yards to the northward, is a long rhige of bere rugged rocks 
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of similar formation, and at a short distence to the eastward, are sevo- 
ral lesser elovations of the same character. 

The rock is defended by two distinct lines of works, constituting 
tho upper and lower forts, both built of granite ; in the upper one the 
summit of which is flat and of considerable extent, stands the citadel ; 
it ia reported to be of great antiquity, and might be rendered impreg- 
nable : it affords howovor no accommodation for troops, and is conse- 
quently never occupicd, except by a small guard. The cells for the 
prisonere are built within it, and from their elevation are at all times 
cool and pleasant ; several tanks or cistorns have been hollowed out 
in the rock, for tho purpose of retaining rain water. The lowor 
fort consists of low turrots connocted together by curtains, is of a 
quadrangular figure, has a dry ditch and covered way in front, and 
surrounds the base of the rock, from ite south-western to its north- 
eastern angle ; it is half a milo in diameter and within it are the bar- 
racks and the Company’s European Artillery, the Arsenal, the Ord- 
nance gad Commissariat stores, the Protestant Church, and numerous 
bungalows, but now mostly abandoned by officers. 

On the south side of tho fort, ubout 100 yards from the rampart, is 
alarge tank, with o rood running along its edgo; to the uorth, at 
the distance of 200 yards, is a rocky hill of gramte; on the south- 
west the ditch is widuned, and walled up ot one ond so as to form a 
tank, which is filled by the rain from the upper fort, and which de- 
scends from the rock in cascades during heavy showers; and on the 
east, is a wido osplanade containing the burial ground, beyond which 
is the Zillah Court, Jail, Collector’s Cutcherry, and the houses of the 
principal European gentry. 

The rock on which the fort of Bellary stands, as well as the adja- 
ecnt rocks is of granite, and in somo places intersected by groen-stone 
dykes. Granitoidal gneiss, sometimes imbedding garnets, constitute 
the prevailing rock on the plain from which at the distance of 5 or 6 
miles west of the cantonmont, rises a range of hills composed chiefly 
of a chloritic slate crested with angular masses of a rock composed of 
a jaspory clay, highly impregnated with iron, and a chert-like quartz 
in allernate lamine. The highest of tho range is known as the copper 
mountaim, from its being supposed to contain that metal. The ore, 
which is the green carbonate of copper, is found in the slate clay at 
the base of the crest of the southern epaulment of the hill. Excava- 
tions arc still to be sect, said to be the remains of mincs opened 
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here by order of Hyder Ali, but which were given up in consequonce 
of the expense oxcooding the produce. 

‘The artillery barrack is upon high ground, close to tho base of the 
rock ; it is in the form of three sides of a aquare, and has a row of pil- 
lars in the contro of the rooms to support the roof, which is tiled, 
and without ventilators. Tach of theso buildings is surrounded by a 
high wall. 

The barracks of the European regiment used to be in tho fort. 
New ones on vory improved plans havo lately been built outaide, 
about a mile west of the town. 

There is an old European hospital in the fort, which is used ns a ro- 
ceiving hospital for cholera paticnts, and for the sick women and chil. 
dren of tho regiment. 

Tho new European hospital is situated in a fine opon dry plain, 
about a mile to the westward of the fort, and is calculated to contain 
130 pationts. 

The military cantonment and the lines of tho Native are 
situated at a short distance on tho western sido of the rock, while the 
General officor commanding tho Division, with the military staff, und 
officers of tho Civil sorvice, revide on the opposite sido. 

The Nutive barracks, or places of arms, ten in number, are situated 
about a mile to the south-wost of tho fort, they havo a southern as- 
pect, are built of stono, and have tilod roofs. Thoy can accommodate 
three regiments of Native infantry and one of cavalry. 

The hospitals for Native troops adjoin the places of arms, and con- 
sist of three buildings, one of which contains two wards, sufficiont for 
the sick of two regimonts; another is the Native garrison hospitel, 
which is formod of the most western place of arms, and the third is 
the cavalry hospital. 

The Court house, jail and hospital ore situated in ono large com- 
pound to tho eastward of the fori, about half a mile distant, and closo 
to a small rocky hill, which protects them in some measuro, from the 
strong unpleasant north-west winds which prevail during several 
months of the year. The site is high and dry, and thero are no 
marshes in the neighbourhood. 

Tho jail consists of several buildings, for tho various classes of pri- 
soners, in eoparate arcas; the whole forming on oblong square, sur- 
rounded by o high wall, sufficiently distant to allow a free circulation 
of aiz. Tho department for the male convicta,consists of 21 cells, each 
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fourtoen feet in breadth and varying in length from nino to thirty ; 
that for the female convicts contain 6 cells, cach fourteen feet square ; 
tho jail for prisoners under trial consists of 8 cells, each fourteen feet 
square. The different courts are spacious; tho cells are of a good 
height and well built, and are freely ventilated, and kept remarkably 
clean. 

About 50 yards from the principal entrance to the jail, is the Na- 
tive hospital in a separate enclosure ; it is terraced and consists of 
two wards. 

Tho climato of the town of Bellary represente that of the whole 
district. It is characterized by catremo dryness, in consequence of 
tho air passing over such an extent of heated plains. During March 
and April it is very hot, though the nights are soldom oppressive. 
May also is warm till the S. W. monsoon sets in, but the other months 
are decidedly healthy and pleosant. Heavy dews and fogs are almost 
unknown. The fall of rain is small. 

Thaf(gind blows principally from tho west and north-west, from 
March to Novomber ; snd from the cast and south-cast in Decembor, 
January and February, but with considerable daily variations. In the 
hot season, a strong wind genorally blows from the westward during 
the night. 

Tho most oppressive part of the day in the hot scason is usually 
from 2 to 7 r. m., but tho nights and mornings are comparatively 
cool, cven at the warmost poriod of the year. In the cold soason, the 
thormometor in the open air falls to 55° in the morning, and ot times 
even below 50° and rises to about 100° at 2 r. mu. in the sun. 

The glare is at all times very great from the white sparkling nature 
of the ground which, as well as the roads,is composod of the debris of 
granite rock ; and verdure continues only for a short time, owing to 
the little rain which falls, and to the dry rocky nature of the soil. 
Lightning ond thunder occur occasionally from April to July and 
again in September and October. The thunder is usually very loud, 
and a year seldom posses without the eloctric fluid injuring buildings, 
or persons, within the limits of the fort, or cantonment, and similar 
accidents are likewise by no means rare in the district. 


Adoni. 
Tradition states that Adoni was foanded upwards of 3,000 years 
ago, by Chaunder Sing, in the reign of Bhim Sing, ruler of Beder. 
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Its ancient boundarics wore the river Tumboodra on the north, tho 
hills of Siahdongar and Kuppathat on the south, tho jungles of Put- 
ticonda and Hlindiconda on the east, end the Hggri river on tho west. 
Tt was built on five hills. It subsequontly fell into the possession of 
the Beejanuggur Rajas, (who looked upon itas imprognable,) and formed. 
part of tho Jaghire of a female relation of Kishen Raycl Ram Raj; 
the last independent sovereign of Beojanuggur reecived it as n dower 
with his wife, the daughter of Kishen Raycl, and nominated his brother, 
Kanam Raj, as its governor. Kanam Raj and his brother, Govind Raj, 
rebelled against Ram Raj who marched against them, but dcapairing 
of reducing the placo, called in the aid of Ali Adil Shah and Kattub 
Shab, the Mahomedan Kings of Beejapoor and Goleondah. After a 
resistance of nine months, the two brothors gavo themsolves up to Ram 
Raj, who gencrously pardoned them. 


After the death and defont of this sovercign and the full of Beoja- 
nuggur A. 1), 1564, Adoni wa» again taken possession of by the Beo- 
japoor sovereigns, and placed under one of his Emirs, Sida Rohan 
Khan, an Abyssinian, who died here and was buried on tho hill, To 
was sucovaded by Siddi Musuud Khan, in whose time the lower fort 
was built. The upper works are said te have beon constructed by tho 
Taycls of Beejanuggur and to have comprisod clevon lines of fortifica- 
tion. Tho great mosquo was also erected by Musaud Khun, at an 
expense of 2 lacs of Rupcos; ho was two ycars in building it and the 
adjoining suburb of Babanuggur, so called in honor of his son. The 
country flourished and grew populous undor the rule of this chicf: 
the revenue is stated to have amounted to 6 lues and 75,900 Pagodus ; 
the military estublishment consisted of 4,000 horse and 8,000 in- 
fontry. 

During the administration of Musaud Khan, Adoni was besieged 
and taken by Aurungzcbe’s generals, Zchan Khan ond Munsur Jung, 
after a dotermined rosistunce. After the declino of Aurangzcbo's 
empire, Adoni remained under Muhomedan governors appointed by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. In 1760 A. D., Basalut Jung, brother of 
Salabut Jung, Subadar of the Deccan, held it togothor with Raichoor 
and Guntoor: ho made Adoni his capital and attompted to cstablish 
an independent principality, In 1778, Hydor defeated the Mahratta 
chiefs, Hurri Pundit and Purseram Bhow, near Adoni. Basalut Jung 
died about 1782 4. D., and was succceded by Muhabot Jung Dara Jah, 
son-in-law of Nizam Ali Khan ; about this time Ilydor died. His son 
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Tippoo in 1786-7 A. D. besieged and took Adoni after a month’s siege. 
He left a garrison under Kuttub-ood-deen Khan, which not being able 
to maintain their position, abandoned the place and retired to Gooty. 
Adoni at the close of the campaign was restored, with other towns 
taken by Tippoo, during ita continuance. After his death it was ceded 
with the rest of tho Balaghat to the English. Travelling distance 
from Madras to Adoni 309 miles; from Bellary 43 m. 2 fur. 


Bijanuggur. 

The logend of the circumstances to which the place owes its reputa- 
tion for sanctity runs as follows : 

“ Tama Chandra, 7th incarnation of Vishnu, came from the city of 
Ayodha in scarch of his wife Sita, who bad been carried off by Rava- 
na. Ho tracod her to Bijanuggur where she had been concealed in a 
cave, called Sita Scorwar near Chakr Thirt, a whirlpool in the river, 
which then did not oxist, near Humpte ; here he was met by Ifunnoo- 
maun the monkey god, son of Anjini, who was born and resided on a 
hill at tho other side of the river called Anjini Dewi Purwat. At 
this time the cities of Annagundi und Bijanuggur were ruled by a 
gigantic tyrant named Wali, or Bali, who resided at the former city, 
whenco ho had driven out his brother Sugria the lawful monarch, 
who had taken refuge with tho holy Rishi Matung, on a lofty hillon 
the south bank of the river overlooking Humpts, called Matung Pur- 
vut. On the summit now stands a temple to Vair Bhodra, tenanted by 
a painted Hindu devotce of uncouth and shaggy oppearanco, with 
an immense profusion of matted huir piled up over his head. Sugrio 
desconded the hill to Chakr Thirt and informed Rame that he would 
assist him in his scarch for Sita, provided that he would sloy his usurper 
Bali, who had taken his wife. Rama accordingly slew Bali, whose 
ashos may be seen to this day, at a place about a mile cast of Nimbuptr, 
called Bali Dahanum Stalum. Rama then retired to the summit of 
a bill on the Kumply street, callod Mallia Vunta Purvut, and performed 
tapas or penance during four succossive moons. Thence accompanied 
by Hunnoomaun and Sugria be pursued his march towards Lancs.” 


Regarding the foundation of the city other legends relate that Vi- 
disramya, a Brahmin from the north came to the banks of the Tum- 
boodra to worship the Devi Humpta whose idol had stood erccted 
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here for 4,000 years. After long term of penance and prayer at the 
holy shrino of the idol, the goddess appeared to him one day and told 
him thot whatever he wished should be granted. Tho Brahmin re- 
quested gold sufficiont to build a city, which was immodiately pro- 
duced. A city (Anengoondy) and fort of 12 perasangs in extent 
were accordingly built on the north bank. The government of this 
the devotee entrusted together with countless jewels and treasure, to a. 
shepherd, an inhabitant ofthe apot who had been accustomed to Bup- 
ply him with milk, &c., during the time of his penance. Tho city on 
the south bunk was subsequently built. Tho shepherd's name was 
Buka, to which the Brahmin added the title of Rayel. Such is the 
origin of tho Bijanuggur dynasty. 

Mr. Taylor, (Orient. MSS. IT. 92), gives the following account. 

“ The origin of the Vijayanogaram kingdom is not without attendant 
obscurity both as to manner and date. A distinguished scholar named 
Madhava, with the titular appellation of Vidyaranya, (0 forest of 
learning), according to the Mythological part of the statement, propi- 
tiated the favour of the goddess Bhivin Eswori (a furm of Parvati), 
and was in consequence directed {o the discovery of a hidden trensure 
which ho bestowed on two brothers, named Harihara and Bukha Raya. 
These last two porsons appear to have been sons of Sangama, most 
probably a foudal chieftain of Tulava, under the Belala Rojas, but 
they thomselves were apparently soldiers of fortune, who had been in 
tho services of tho Warankal kings ; and on the overthrow of this 
State by the Mahomedaus, A. D. 1323, the two brothers carried with 
them a remnant of military forces, who were Telinganas; and, by 
their means, aided by the counsels end wealth (howover acquired) 
of Madhava Vidyaranya, founded a new city on the south bank of the 
Toongabtdra or Tumboodra river ; which afterwards bocame vory ex- 
tensive connectod suburbs being on the north bank. Tho dato usually 
givon for this location ia S. S. 1258, A. D. 1886: and tho building 
according to the first plan, is said to have been finished 8. 8. 1265 or 
A.D. 1848. This dato Mr. Wilson supposes may be too carly, because 
the carliost of the grants of Bukha Raya is dated A. D. 1370 and the 
latest 1375. But this might very well bo, for Harihara reigned in 
chief down to A. D. 1850 and Bukha Raya thenceforward and down 
to 1878. And if, as Colono! Wilks has stated, the capture of Waran- 
kal in A.D. 1323, led to the formation of this more southern kingdom, 
which was destined for two centuries to check the progross of tho 
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Mabomedans, then it would secm that the foundation must have boon 
as carly aa A. D. 1336. Mr. Wilson indeed admits that the tradi- 
tionary chronology is probably not very far from the truth.” 


Camiapoor 

Is a large village, about 32 miles direct distance N. W. from Bel- 
lary, in the environs of the ancient city of Beejunuggur, of which 
if formerly was a port. It hus a large tank, » fort with a ditch and 
glacis, but tho mujority of the houses ure outside tho walls. The 
ruins of many inagnificent temples are scen in the neighbourhood. 
In 1820, the Raja of Becjanuggur used to livo here ; but. the family 
lave since quitted the place and now reside on the opposite bank of 
the Tumboodra. Iron ore brought from the neighbouring hills is 
smelted here. The surrounding formation is granite. A largo trap 
dyke is scen a little to the S. W. of the villuge running in an E.8.L. 
direction. Camlapoor contains above 2,000 hounes, principally of the 
Vaknath and Moorthurti castes, a few Brahmins, Beders and Mussul- 


Chillamacoor 

Is a emall village, 193 miles travelling distance N. W. from Ma- 
dras. It lies in a plain bounded on euch side by tho low ridges of 
hills, and surrounded Ly ruinod walls sail to have boen bult by 
Saucri Yagsashapa, a Urabmin. There are two or threo ancient 
looking temples here, dedicuted to Iswara and Uunnoomaun, and in- 
scriptions on slabs of red compact standstone lying on the ground. 
The inseription near the templo to Iswara is dated in tho yoar 1305 
of Salivahonna, or A. D. 1382. Tt tostifics that the temple was on- 
dowed by Hurryhur, Reje of Boejanuggur, with 10 krohs of land in 
tho townships of Chillamacoor and 3 krobs to the officiating priests. 
Tho pillar in front of the temple to Hunnoomaun, according to tho in- 
scription, was erected in 1670 A. 8. by Ram Reddi of Chintalconda 
and Chinapa Reddi of Vellypaulum. 

Thoinhabitants are principally Kunbis, pursuing agriculture. The 
village comprises about 80 houses built of loose stones, four or five of 
which aro ccoupied by Mussulmans. The rocks observed in the plain 
here are limestone, sandstone, and globular greenstones often covered. 
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with incrustations of calvarcous tufu. The soil ie principally regur. 
irrigated by numerous wells, and produccs ubundant cropa of raggi, 
jowarce, indigo, and cotton. Deposits of muriute of soda aro found in 
the soil; the mounds of tho old salt manufactures, uacd during the 
Pathen government, are still to be acon on the banks of u rivulet 
eroasihg the plain. There is a bungalow here for the uecommodation 
of travellers, and a small indigo manufactory. 


Courtney. 

A large decayed village, 11 miles travelling distance W. by N. 
from the fort of Bellary, and 327 miles 5 furlongs from Madros, sur- 
rounded by a wall of mud and stone, of some extent with stono 
gateways. Courtney is a place of considerable autiquity; it derives 
its namo which implics n seat from the tradition of Comaraswami, tho 
Iindu Mars, having sojourncd here provious to his expedition of Son- 
dur against the Rakas or Grant Tarkasura. It was formerly held by 
4 Despandi with seven smaller villages. The Jains appear to have 
formerly been the predominant sect. Outside tho western guto is a 
naked imago, the lower extremitics partially buried in the soil, which 
from the sculpturo, attitude, peculiarily formod cars, hair and muti- 
lated state in which the statues of this sect are now usually found, is 
supposed to be one of the Jaina Thirtunkars. The testimony of the old 
inhabitants of the place corroborates this supposition ; they add, more- 
over, that this image was formerly placed in a Jaina Busti within tho 
village wulls, but had been thrown out and defaced by the Jungums 
mony years ago, This Busti is now converted into a Math, and occu- 
picd by a Jungum priest. Pillars and altars of the Jaina religious 
edifices, destroyed by tho fury of their persecutors, aro to be scen in the 
walls of the gateways. Onc of the Bustis hes been converted into a 
mosque, another into a temple to Comaraswami, Parvati Genesa, and 
the Ling. Avniche is shown in this temple which is eaid to have 
formed tho ontrance to a cavern now blocked up, by which Comara- 
swami ascended to the summit of the Sondur hills. Numerous in- 
scriptions on stone in the Hala Canarese character, chicfly hoaded by 
representations of tho Lingum, tho Sun, and Moon, ond mutilated 
sculptures, are aecn scattered about the ruins of the old fort. Two 
monuments dedicated te Kirlus or Kerus slain in battle, stand on each 
side of the entrance to the bungalow compound; the tumuli from 
which they were taken are still visible in the enclosure. That on the 
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loft exhibits a rude bas-relief of two warriors grasping swords in 
their right hands, and daggers, the Kattar, in the left. The centre of 
the group is formed by a female figure, sid to be that of the wife of 
one of the departed heroca, who became entitled to immortality, by 
performing Suttee on the occasion of hor husband’s death ; the figure 
on the right was probably a personage of some rank denoted by the 
Chatri over his head held by an attendant. The sun and moon on the 
right and left, arc omblems of cternity symbolical, eithor of the com- 
batant’s glory, or as a mark to signify that the stone ia to be prosorv- 
od uninjured for ever 

Saltpetre is found in the carth about the town and manufac. 
tured—the principal occupation of tho inhabitants howevor is agricul- 
ture. They arechicfly Lingayets of the Sadu, Silovant, and Pancham 
castes, The number of houses now inhabited in Courtney amounta 
to about 200. Tho Ringing stones in the vicinity of Courtney are 
the globular and angulur masses of a largo greenstone dyke, which 
from their peculiar positions and the phonolctie nature of the rock, 
emit a sharp ringing sound on being struck by a stonc or hammer. 
There is a largo tank with o handsome bund, which must have cust 
a considerable sum iu constructing, to the 8, W of the village. 


Gooty. 

This cclcbratcd place is traditionally said to havo derived its 
name from the Rishi Gautama who is belioved to have selected the 
rock as his favorite place of abode; a well is still pointed out as the 
place of his religious oblations. It was founded by a chiof namod 
Buka Raj under the Bijanuggur dynasty in tho time of Kishen Row. 
The following is the Native list of the chiefs of this line and devia- 
tion of thoir government : 





According to the eame authority in the reiga of this last prinoo, the 
aclehrated Mir Trmlch be jar -d tha fortress ahinh fal afte + 
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protracted resistance of 12 years. Mir Jumlah confided Gooty to the 
Government of one of his leaders, Mir Mahomed Masum, who ruled 
12 years after him. 








Nuwab Mir Khan. + 25 years. 
Shaha Mir Khan. . 5 y 
Bahadur Ruddi Khon. ..... 1 


Gooty was tuken in Ruddi Khan’s time by the chief of Cuddapah and 
Adoni, from whom it was again taken by onc of the Mahomcdan Chiofs 
of Savantr, Mir Abid Khan Shahid. In 1758 theo fortress was taken 
by stratagem by the eclobrated Mehratta Chief Morari Row, and its 
Killidar, Mir Abid Khan, barbarously put io death. Morari Row ap- 
proving of the place built tho presont citadel, made other additions to 
the fortifications, and sclocted it as a stronghold and capital. ,After 
a serica of vicissitudes, he sustained a severe defeat from Hydor near 
Kori Bandch, and was compelled to seck refuge at Gooty, and to on- 
ter info ulliances against the increasing power of the Soringapatam 
conqueror, with Basalut Jung of Adoni, and Mahomed Ali Khan, but 
the star of Tlyder was on the ascendant ; after waking himself master 
of the fortresses of Nera, Chittledroog and Bellary, ho turned his 
arms towards Gooty. Morari Row after a vigorous resistance and 
successfully repulsing the repeated attacks of the besiegors, in which 
Hyder lost the flower of his army, was at last compelled to capitulate, 
and was carried away by Hyder with all his family into captivity. 
Te was nover heard of after, and is strongly suspected to have died a 
violent death in the dungeons of Copaldroog. A local tradition still 
prevails that Hyder could never have taken the placo, had not the 
tanks of water on the summit been dried up by enchantment, a cir- 
cumstance which it is said, was troacherously communicated to him, 
by ono of Morari’s Zouanuh. Gooty was besieged and taken by General 
Bowser from Tippoo’s Killedar in 1799. 

A well is shown near the summit of the mountain which is suid to 
have communication with tho Paumri, a stream at some distance from 
the base. The narrow cavern in which the well is situated, appears 
to be of aomeextent. Swarms of bats issuc from it on boing distur- 
bed by the splash of a stonc thrown into the water. Thodurgah on tho 
road to Margooty is erected to the memory of Syed Sahib who wes kill 
ed whon Mir Jumlah took the place. Pious Mussulmans believe that 
the body of this chief walked for some distance without the head, and 
fell near the spot where the durgah is erected. Tho Gooty tank was 
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made by Tim Raj, the 8d Hindu ruler, and the Yertimraj tank by the 
6th Prince Yertimraj. A choultry and tank have been constructed 
at Gooty to the memory of Sir T. Munro, who died a short distance 
hence at Putticonda on the Adoni road, of cholera. His remains were 
first interred in the church yard of Gooty, but subsequently removed 
to Madras. The garrison now consists of two companies of Native 
infuntry, furnished from tho cantonment of Bollary. The citadel on 
the summit of the rock is used as a state prison. In December 1838, 
there were 39 state prisonors principally from Berhampore and 
Goomsoor. The population of Gooty is between 2 and 3,000, about 
6 hundred of them are Mussulmans. The prevailing language is Te- 
linghi. Canarese is however a good deal spoken. 


Gundicota. 

The town and fortress of Gundicota are situated in lat, 14° 
51’ N,, long. 78° 22’ E. botween Gtooty and Cuddapah, on the sum- 
mit of a precipice, forming the southorn wall of a fissure that clears 
® rango of sandstone hills nearly at right angles from tho summit to 
the base. Tho Pennaur river passes through this gap into the plains 
of Cuddapah. 

‘Tho district of Gundicota was a Zemindarco under the Rajas of Bi- 
januggur. About 1589 A. D. according to Ferishte, the fort was held 
by Nursing Raj, nephew of Ram Raj of Bijunuggur, and taken from 
him by Mahomed Kuli Kuttub Shah, Sultan of Golcondah, after a long 
siege. It was placed under Mir Jumlah, and subscquently annoxed to 
Cuddapah under Neknom Khan. It was given up to Hyder Ali when he 
overran the Balaghat, and coded to the English by the Nizam in 1800. 
The fort crowning the heights, was originally built by one of the Ray- 
els of Bijanuggur (Kishen Rayel), and contained a temple of great 
sanctity, dedicated to Mahdu, a minor incarnation of Vishnu, to whose 
shrine, wo ate informed by Ferishta, 100,000 Hindus of Bijanuggur 
used to make an annual pilgrimage, and offer gifta of great value. 
‘When the place was taken by the Mahomedans, the idol, fearful of de- 
secration, is said to have disappcared miraculously from the sanctuary ; 
an aperture in the solid masonry of the wall is shown to the present 
doy by which it effected ita escape. The temple has a handsome gate- 
way tower, of carved sandstone, and the inner buildings contain some ele- 
gant sculpture; among them is a curious bes-relief which exhibits the 
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appearance of a cow or an elephant according to tho position of the 
spectator, and placed so as to conceal vither half of the sculpture. Mir 
Jumlah who commanded the garrison under the Golcondah prince, 
greatly enlarged and improved the old Hindu fort, so much ao as to 
excite the jealousy of his sovereign who recaJled him, Hyder aubsa- 
quently made a few improvements. It has four approaches, tho first 
and second from the ruined tombs of Allahabad neur the river-bed at 
the foot of the cliffe by two steep zigzag paths up the rock, the third 
by the hills and. table land from Chittywarapilly, barcly practicable for 
horees, and the fourth by an easy ascent from Jummulmudgoo on the 
east. The Chukar minarct and mosque inside tho fort are handsome 
buildings : the latter is surrounded by a Serai for travellers, Tho 
table land on tho summit of tho hills is a wild looking tract, produc- 
ing crops of turmoric, but genorally overgrown with rank grass and 
low junglo. Among the trees and shrubs aro the tamarind (Tama- 
rindus Indica) the banien (Ficus Indica), the custard apple (Anone 
Squamosa), the bér (Zizyphus pujuba), tho caray pullum (Weberd Te- 
tranda),a thorn bearing a small yellow sub-acid fruit caten by the 
Natives, the jamum (Calyptranthes Curyophyli folia), tho asti, a yel- 
low bitter fruit much oaten by the Brahmins, the turwer, (Cassia 
Aunculata) and two varictics of euphorbia. 

The population of Gundicota amounts to about 1,500, chiofly Hin- 
dus. There are about 200 Mussulmans and 2 few Boders. Lingum 
and Telinghi Buljars are numerous. 


Harponbully. 

It is said that Harponhully was founded by two Beder brothers, 
named Dauria and Rungdia, who settled at « place to the north 
of the present town named Yakli, during the reign of Kishon Rayel 
of Bijanuggur. They spent their time in the amusoments of the 
chase. One day the dogs started a hare of uncommon sizo and 
beauty, which instead of running away, turned upon, and killod one 
of the dogs. Dauria astonished at the hare’s courage sacribed it to 
some peculiarly auspicious quality of the ground, and erected « fort 
and palace on the spot tho haro was started from, also a temple to 
Hunnoomaun on the place were the dog was killed. In course of 
time the new settlement grew populous, and was callod Harponhully. 
Deuria subsequently married a daughter of the Poligar chief of Chit- 
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tledroog, with whom he recsived tho talook of the Chinghidroog as a 
dower, the revenuo of which is said to have then amounted to 6,000 
Savanur Pagodas. 

Tlarponhully contains now about 2,000 houses, principally of Be- 
dors, Linga Buljars, about 400 Mussulman houses, and 200 of Mabda 
Brahmins, a few Jains and native painters and sculptors. 


Hirrihal. 

A small walled town, with a dry ditch and glacis, 12 miles tra- 
velling distance, 8. W. from Bellary on the Chittledroog road, in 
tho pluin at tho wostern termination of a small pass. A rivulet 
which tines a little to the N. W. in the copper mountain rarfge, 
and runs to the Beddavati or Higgri river, washes the castern face of 
tho town. IL comprizes about 1,200 houses, principally inhabited by 
Windus of the Lingayet sect speaking Canarese, a few Mussulmans, 
Brahmins and Joghces, a sect of Jains, who carry on the manufacture 
of brasaware to a large extent: Telinghi is spoken, hut Cunarese is 
the prevailing language. 

The ruck acen in the immediate vicinity of the plain is a granitoi- 
dal gnoivs, The soil is the reddish brown Mussub. 

This pluce was formerly under the Voligars of Raidroog, was taken 
by Morari Row of Gooty, but shortly afterwards retaken aftor n siege 
of three mouths by one of Iyder’s Generals 


Honoor. 

A village in the Raidroog talook of the Bellary Collectorate, on 
the military road from Bellary to Bangalore : travelling distance from 
Madras 316 miles 7 furlongs, trom Bellary 20 miles 3 furlongs. 1 
ia situated on the right bank of the Higgri river, and has a Govern- 
ment bungalow for the accommodation of travellers. Near this place 
are somo singular dunes, formed by the sand raised from the wide bed 
of tho Haggri, by the strong wosterly winds that usually prevail. 
Their progress is of courso castorly and, like those on the southern 
coast of France, rondera barren the country immodiately to the lee- 
ward of them. Boodoorti, a village about 3 koss hence, was totally 
overwhelmed 10 or 12 yoars ago by ono of these moving hills. Their 
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progresa has been obstructed of late years by the villagers permitting 
the wild shrubs ond trees in their roar to grow up, instend of cutting 
them which they were in tho habit of doing. 


Hulbully 

Is a wollod village on the northern fronticr of tho Cedod dis- 
tricts, situated on tho right bank of the Tumboodra, 32 miles 
travelling distance N. W. from Bellary, on the present pust rond. 
from Madras to Bombay. ere is one of the principal ferries cross- 
ing tho river to Mustoor, in the Nizam’s dominions. It is about 
547 yarda from bank to bank. Tho river is genorully unfavorable 
from the beginning of July io February. The bed is sandy, the right 
bank sloping, the left of cluy und salt, is stoop and high. During the 
rains two basket bouts constantly ply, onc belonging to the Nizam, 
the other to the Company. The current ix very rapid, and carries 
tho boats a considerable distance down the streum. A small toll is 
levied on passengers. Mustoor, a post office station, ix on the opposito 
bank in the Nizam’s dominions and in tho district of the Gungawati 
chicf Bhikker Miyan. Huwhully containa Jwo pagodas and about 60 
houses, inhabited principally by Linga Buljars spouking Cunareye and. 
a little Telinghi, cmployed in cultivation ; it depends on the river for 
the supply of water. 


Kenchengode. 

The romnauts of « large Ilindu town on the 8. bank of the 
Tumboodra, 33 miles direct distance N. by W. from Bellury. Near 
itis the neat burial placo of the Pumpawati Goudha, the ruins of 
the stone fort, palace, and gardens: the latter contuining a curious 
model of o labyrinth in stone, the pillurs that supported tho trellises 
of the grape vines are still to be soen, two moagues and two jungumn 
maths. In the vicinity, there ere several fine annicuts thrown acrosa 
the river, by one of which the village lands are irrigated. 1t contains 
now about 120 houses inhabited by Ifindus, and about 15 by Mussul- 
mans, The gardons, palaco, and the stone fort on the hill were erected 
by Kenchen Goudha, the founder of the place. Ho was originally a 
peasant of Kanul, who emigrated hither during tho reign of Kishen 
Rayel Raj of Bijanuggur, by whose permission he cleared the junglo 
and settled with the privileges of Nat-goudi. Ho also founded Kan- 
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nia, which he called after his father and established 33 villages. His 
descendants, Buswan and Negotampati Goudha, accompanied Ram Raj 
of Bijanuggur on an expedition against his rebellious brother at 
Adoni, and were rewarded for their services by the privileges of the 
Noubet, tho Chan-war and the Chan. Kenchengode Siragupa and its 
dependencies were conferred upon them for ever, on condition of their 
presenting an annual nuzzer of 7,000 Rupees. Buswan after this 
ussumed among his own people the title of Raja and amassed con- 
siderable treasure. He died after ruling 52 years, succeeded by his 
von IIumpa Goudha, in whose time Musaud Khan, Subadar of Adoni, 
appropriated the revenue, leaving the Gourha the original rights of 
Nat-goudi, with an allowance of 10,000 Rupees for the maintenance 
of Sibundios, for the protection of that side of the river from the 
aggression of the hostile Poligars. ° 


Kumply. 

The capital of a Talook of the same name in the Ceded districts, 
on the 8. bank of the Tumboodra, 80 miles travelling distanco N. 
W. from Bellary, and 347 from Madras, formerly held by the Bel- 
lary Noirs under Bijanuggur. It contains many pagodas and 
mosques and nearly 2,000 houses, upwards of 300 of which are 
inhabited by Mussulmans, tho rest by Hindus, principally Ling Bul- 
jars, occupicd os shopkcepers and cultivators. The fort is washed 
by the Tumboodra, and is separated from the town by a piece of 
ground irrigatod by aquoducts from the annicuts, and in a stato of 
tho highost cultivation. The fort is in a ruinous state, its position 
is naturally strong with the river in front, and the wet cultivated 
ground intersected by the aqueducts in its rear. It was built by one of 
the Nairs of Bellary feudatory to Bijanuggur, and was besieged by 
Hanampa Nair of Bellary without success, after he had defeated the 
Bijanuggur Raja in the plain of Kumply. The river is crossed by a 
ferry to the opposite village of Chinns Juntakul in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions; four baaket boate—two belonging to tho Company, and two to 
the Nizam—ply during the rainy season, generally from June to the 
end of January; during the rest of the year, the stream is fordable. 
A amall toll is levied on passengers. There are five of these ferriea 
across the Tumboodra in this talook, viz., at Bellagodehal, Hulhully, 
Bijanuggur and Kelagutta. At Bijanuggur there are four boats 
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belonging to the Company, two at Kumply, and at the rest one cach. 
The boats are manned each by four ambikars or boatmen with long 
Poles and short paddies, tho latter of which are employed when the 
water is too deep for tho former to be uscful. Tho frames of the 
boats are made of split bamboos in the shape of a shallow basin or 
deep skimming dish, and are covered with from cight to twelvo tanned 
ox hides doubled and sewn with leather thongs. Thero is a false 
wicker bottom to protect the passengers and the merchandiso from 
the water that accumulates in small quantities at the bottom of the 
boat, generally mado from the stem of the cotton plant or the hebbi. 
The coracles up the Kistna are not 80 good as those on the Tumboo- 
dra, tho frames being of tho Hulguli wood, which is inferior to the 
bamboo for this purpose. The boats vary in price from 20 to 40 Ru- 
pees according {o their size, which is from 6 to 12 fect in diameter and 
about 3 or 4 deep. They arc made almost exactly like those described 
and seen by Herodotus on the river Euphrates. 

Gneiss is the predominating rock about Kumply, alternating with 
mica, hornblende and chlorite schists, and not unfroquently veined 
with a beautiful light groon and red rock, consisting principally of 
felspar and actynolites. 


Kurgode. 

Formerly a lerge town, 15 miles direct distance N. N. W. from 
Bellary. It now contains only about 590 houses and several temples ; 
among the lattor ia a large pagodu dedicated to Siva, containing 
a colossal representation of the Bull Nandi, 12 feet high, cut from a 
single block of granite. In ono of the small temples is e large slab of 
a dark talcose stone, containing an ancient inscription in Hala Canarese. 


Raldroog. 

This fortress was founded about A. D. 1371 by Bhopat Row, who 
was entrusted with the management of this part of the country 
by Hurri Chund Rayel of Bijanuggur ; it was originally of mud. 
In Kishen Rayel’s time it wos given to the Bedor chief Janjab 
Naigue, about A. D. 1517, who built the present fort and palace 
on the top of the hills. It remained under the Beder Poligars, tribu- 
tary to Bijanuggur, till tho fall of the latter place in 1564, when it 
became tributary to the Mahomedan sovereigns of Bijapur, paying at 
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first au annual pésheush of 12,000 Rupees to the Bijapur leader Dou- 

tet Khan Timir-ol-Omra. It subsequently was governed by the Te- 
linghi Raja of the Buljar caste. The town below the hill was found- 

ed by Timmapa Nair. The Dewan Vencatapaty succeeded Timmapa. 

He died leaving three sons, Kubli Nair, Gopal Raj, and Timmapa 
Nair, and two daughters, viz. Nikaji Amma, and Rudherma, Kubli 
succeeded, but was assassinated by his brother Gopal, who dicd through 
remorse and was shortly afterwards succeeded by the youngest brother 
Timmapa Nair. This chicf having convicted his Parbati or Secretary 
of embezzloment threw him into prison. On this the Parbati wrote 
secretly to Hyder Ali, inviting him to come and take the place. Hyder 
accordingly sent a large army for this purpose under Jehan Khan and 
Makhdum Sahib who took the chief and his family prisoners to Se- 
ringopatam, but afterwards reinstated him. On Timmapa’s death, 
which happened some years subsequent, Raidroog was entrusted to 
Veneatpati Nuir, son of the late chief's brother Gopal Row. This 
chief having offended Tippoo, by not attending to his summons when 
the lattor murchod against Adoni, was thrown into prison at Bonga- 
lore, aud on Lord Cornwallis storming tho place in 1791, was put to 
death by the Sultan’s orders. Tippoo aluo caused many of the forti- 
fications on the hill of Reidroog to be demolished. After the fall of 
Scringapatum in 1789, Raj Gopal Nuir, nephew of the preceding 
chief Timmapa, and son of Nikaja Amma, who had beon imprisonod, 
on being released repaired to Ruidroog where he was well received by 
tho inhabitants and regarded as their chief ; but a month had ecarce- 
ly elapsed when Mahomed Amin Khan, who had been sent by the 
Nizam for the settlement of this part of the Balaghat, took Raj Go- 
pal with him to Hyderabad, in order that his claims might bo investi- 
gated. In the interim the country was ceded to tho British, and a 
pension, by some accounts of 30 pagodas per menscm, granted to tho 
widow of Timmapa who was living at Raidroog in 1837. 

Raidroog is now the capital of a talook of the same name: it con- 
sists of a citadel and a lower fort, inclosing a small town regularly 
lnid out in streets at the foot of the lofty granite hill on which the 
old citadel stands. According to the old inhabitants it formerly num- 
bered 3,000 housos, but thero are at present 700 inhobited, prin- 
cipally by Kunbis, Beders, Dhungars, a few Mahrattas ond about 500 
Mussulmans. According to the same authority the revenue of Rai- 
droog in tho Poligar’s time amounted to 5 or 6 lacs of Rupees ; during 
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Sir Thomas Munro’s administration to 24 and at present about 1} 
luce. This falling off is, thoy say, in part attributable to the scarcity 
in 1883 and subsequent droughts. 

The ascent to the citadel from the town of Raidroog has been ren- 
dered comparatively easy, by a broad ledge cut and blasted from the 
face of the rock at immenso labour, and protected outwardly by a low 
wall: it leads through four or five gateways of solid nuonry and a 
double line of fortification in o dilapidated state. More than half’ 
way aro seen the remains of the palace of the Raidroog chicftain, in 
a erescent-like hollow of the hill, constructed by the Boder Poligar 
Janjab Naigue, about A. D. 1517. Two Hindoo temples, the Nugara 
Khaneh on aon isolated columnar mass of granite, magazinca, wells, 
and the remains of the old palace gardens, 60 or 70 huts in thiy viei- 
nity aro still inhabited by a few Beders and Brahmins. There ts 
another and smaller road loading to the citadel from the tank to the N. 
&. of the Eedguh. The rock on which it is situuted, rises to the uppa- 
rent height of 1,000 feet, commanding all the accessible hills in its 
vicinity, and forms the §. E. extremity of a wild and rocky range oa- 
tending from Gundicota to the plain of Chittledroog. A few tigers 
and numerous leopurds, wolves and hycuus, infest the jungly recesses 
of these rocks. 

The rock found in the pluin is generally gneiss, imbedding lemutito 
and large nests of foliated mica. The higher clovationy ure almost 
invariably of granite. The fortreases of Malacalmum and Unchingy- 
droog aro situntod in the sume range a little to the N. W. 

Raidroog is on the high road from Bellury to Chittledroog; the 
distance from the former is 34 8. W. und 48 N. E. from (he latter ; 
Tat. 14° 10’ N., Long. 76° 56’ E. 


Ruyelcherroo. 

A small village ond stone fort, with o ditch and bastions built, 
it is suid, by Kistna Rayel. It is 14 miles 3 furlongs cast from 
Gooty, and 247 miles 5 furlongs N. W. from Madras. Noor this 
place, about 14 mile S. W. of the fort, ties a hill, from which Tip- 
poo used to procure flints for the usc of his army. Tho base of the 
hill contuins a limostone of various hucs of grey, yellow, green, and 
pink, capped by a sandstone conglomerate in tabular masses. A littlo 
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below the summit, lic the excavations where the flint is found in rug- 
ged fragments often incrustated with a light yellowish brown ochreous 
»natter, varying from the flint in hardness to a friable powdery paste. 
{t occurs in alternate contorted lamine with the chert, forming an 
clegant species of jasper. The flints’ arc cherty, more brittle, and 
ranch less valued by the Natives than those imported from Europe. 
Cups und suses are hollowed out from the limestone by a Native of 
the village. Varictios might be selected for purposes of lithography. 
The hill whence the limestone for the vases is procured, lies about 8 
miles south of the furt, near the village of Yengunapully ; it is an 
insulated clevation on the bank of a sandstone range running towards 
Annantipur, A little to the west of Rayclchorroo, an interesting 
tract of country presents itself to the goologist, viz., the mocting of 
the granitic boundary with that of the limestone and sandstone. 


Tadpuirl, 

A town on the right bunk of tho Pennaur river, 231 miles travel~ 
fing distance, N. W. from Madras. Ilcre are two handsome temples 
dedicated to Chinial Raya and Ramiswara, elaborately decorated with 
sculptures representing the adventures of Krishna Rama and other 
anythological events. Among the bas-relicfs is a figure holding a 
Grecian how, rarely seen in Hindu eculptures, There is a bungalow 
und txppal stution here. An urgillacoous pot-stone is found at Mus- 
simcottah and Reddadoor near this place, and cut by a Native, to repre- 
seut the avatura of Vishnu, and other figures of the Hindu Pantheon. 
This stone is ulko used by the natives to grind tho sandalwood which 
they apply as tikas to their foreheads, &¢. The population consista of 
about 4,000 Hindus and 2,000 Mussulmans, employed principally in 
trado and weaving turbans, &c. Tho lunguago prevailing among the 
Hindus is Telinghi. 


‘Tekkulcote, 

Formerly the capital of a talock given by the Becjanuggur sovereign 
io the first Nair Poligar of Bellary, but now included in the Bellary 
talook. It fell inte the hands of the Mahomcdan conquerors of the 
Deecan in the sixteenth century, was taken by Hyder when he over- 
ran tho Balaghat, and ceded by the Nizam to tho.British in 1800. 
Direct distance N. from Bellary 28 miles. There is » watch tower on 
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one of the hills, and the romains of an old stone-furt built by the 
Poligars here; also one in better condition, constructed by order of 
Hyder, and an old templo to Iswara containing an inscription on 
stone, in the Hala Canarose character. According to tho inhabitants, 
it now comprises about 440 houses of Hindus, und about 40 of Mus- 
sulmans. 


Wullavapur. 

A smell village in the talook of Oovenhudgully, travelling distance 
from Madras 867 milos 5 furlongs; from Bellary about 51 milox, It 
is pleasantly situated on the south bank of the Tumboodre, tho watera 
of which are expandod into a luke-like sheet, extending beyond Bula- 
hoonsy, by the confining influenco of a largo unnivut, onv of thoso 
great and useful works executed by tho Hindu Raja» of Becjanuggur. 
That part of tho river crossed by the annicut is apparently about u 
mile in breadth. Timber floated and rafted down from tho forests in 
Mysoro is here landed. 


Ramanmally- 

The hill of Ramanmully, or Ramandroog, 3,100 fect above the level 
of the sea, is one of the most elevated of the Sundoor range of hills, 
and bounds tho valley of Sundoor on the west. Its direct distance 
due west from Bellary is 30 miles. The road from the village of Yet- 
tanhutty leads through the Sundoor Pass, the firat three or four miles 
being beautifully wild ; the valloy now opens out, aud through it the 
road conducts to the village Babvihully at the bottom of the hill, The 
approach to the hill from this village was formerly through a low 
scrubby jungle with a pretty toleruble road; and though on ascend- 
ing the hill it got very steep and winding, it was on tho whole of 
sufficiently easy access for foot travelling and horses; but thore is 
now a very good cart road, tho linc of which was marked out by 
Lieutenant Walkor, of tho Madras Engincers ; and the work is cxe- 
cuted principally by private contribution, according to instructions 
left by him for the formation of the road. It is carried up the 
side of the hill, by an easy ascent, and enters the platform noar the 
centre. The platform is of limited extent, being but ono and a quar- 
ter mile in length, and varying in breadth from half to three quar 
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ters of a mile The general aspect of the surface is undulating, hav- 
ing its higher edge towards the cast and sloping gradually towards 
ihe west, where in many places it falls precipitously to the plains, and 
from observations made, the general elevation of tho western edge is 
lower by 150 feet than the castern. The slopes of the hill on both 
faces are covered with junglewood of no great size, intersected with 
numerous wooded ravines, The hill runs nearly north and by east, 
and south and by west. On proceeding south the ridge suddenly con- 
tracts, and on tho west face a large basin is formed having o very 
picturesque appearance, at the bottom of which there is a small tank; 
on progressing, the ridge gradually expands with a slight ascent, giv- 
ing a considerable extent of rugged stony surfuco; the slopes both 
enst and west producing a jungly vegetation and at parts clumps of 
bamboos. There aro springs on the sides of this hill. 

The hill of Ramanmully appears to have beon a Droog, or fortified 
stronghold, in former times, as the various approaches to it have still 
the remains of barricades and looped hole parapets, with the ruins of 
walls of the loss accessible parts. Immediutcly opposite the house 
built by General Anderson, ure several walled excavations, which aro 
described as the ruins of granarics; and there are to be seon in many 
places of the bill, though now in ruins, foundations of clumps of ob- 
long buildings, generally cight in a clump, which are supposed to 
have beon the habitations of the people of the plains who sought 
protection in Ramaumully during troublous times. 

Tho viow towards the west and north embraces extensive plains, 
which in their seasons, are covered with abundant crops, dotted with 
many villages and tanks, and the meanderings of the Tumboodra 
seen in the distance. That to the cast and south looks into the valley 
of Sundoor, and haa a truly picturesque appearance. 

Thero are now several good bungalows crected on the Droog, the 
property of officers, Civil and Military, in the Ceded Districts, be- 
sides several temporary buildings for residence during the hot season; 
and many cligiblo sites are still availablo on the platform and in ita 
immediate vicinity. A temporary barrack for sick European soldiers 
was crected in 1849, which, excopt during the monsoon, has been ever 
since occupied by drafts from the hospitals at Bellary. The result has 
beon so satisfactory, that a permanent barrack and hospital, capable of 
containing 70 men, are now being constructed under the sanction of 
Government. Two good carriage roads run along the whole plat- 
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form, and many excellent bridle roads have been cut along the sides 
and slopes of the hills towards the north und south, giving beautiful 
views of the low country, and affording an extent of upwards of 12 
miles for horso exercise, These roads, which have been made by pri- 
vate contribution, are capable of being extended vory considerably ; 
and there is every facility, at a very trifling expenso, of adupting 
them for carriages. 

The rock of which the hill is formed is hornblende, some of the 
detached pieces of which were found to affect the magnet. On the 
east or high edge of the hill, the rock is scen projecting baro and 
rugged ; it is aleo broken and disintegrated on its western edge, and 
the lateritious earth accumulated on it from tho decomposition of the 
hornblende, is sufficiontly abundant to admit of cultivation there. 
Ou tho northern end of the hill, near the Hospettah road, tho latorite 
is most plentiful, it almost conceals the underlying rock which is 
only here and there acen projecting. On the western face of the bill 
the hornblende is stratified, and lower down schistoso ; the latter con- 
jains a sufficient quantity of iron to render it valuuble in. the arts, 
and the villagers quarry it thero and extract the ore. Large slabs of 
two kinds of slate clay, onc u brownish red, tho other ash grey, ure 
observed at the eastern barricr und in othor purts of the hill, where 
they -have been employed for building purposes ; but those rocks could 
no where be discovered in any situation, and the Natives likewise as- 
sertod, that thoy wore not to be found even in tho neighbourhood. It 
is possible that the placc they were brought from may uow be con- 
cealed by jungle ; both of these clay slates very readily absorb mois- 
ture, and are far from being good materials for building houses, as in 
a climate such os that on the hill, where the fogs und slecty winds 
provail for some months of the year, the walls of houses built of such 
stones would always be damp. 

The soil at the lower part of tho platform is considered well adapt- 
ed for the cultivation of all European vegetables during the scuson, 
The troes of any size consist of tamarind, banian, bér, and mango, with 
a varioty of other smaller trees, and during the rains the hill is cover- 
ed with a profusion of wild flowers and creepers. Gardens have been 
made by some of the owners of the houses, on the platform near the 
tank, for the convenience of an abundant supply of water; and the 
produca has been highly encouraging in ulmost every description of 
European vegetubles. Fruit trees, shrubs and flowers, grow luxuriant- 
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ly. There ore gardens also near most of the bungalows; the rains 
from June to October afford these an abundant supply for all pur- 
powes of irrigation; but during the dry season, the water has to bo 
brought from the springs. Of the fruit trees, the graft mango and 
peach give promise of arriving at great perfection. Shrubs and flowers 
are very abundant; among them, holiotropes, verbenas, carnatious, 
dahlias, and many others, flourish in great beauty. The sweetbriar 
has been known to blossom, and roses sro in profusion. 

‘Water is furnished from springs on the wostern face of the hill and 
from tho amall tanks in the vallcy. Tho springs arc, more properly, 
small trickling streams ubout 500 fect down the hill, but which if 
traced to their source, might possibly be found at a much higher level. 

Tho principal springs uro respectively called “the generals’, ” 
“< strangors’,” and “tho sappers’” spring; and three others beside. 
Thore is also a tank, or rather o largo well, supplied by springs : so 
that from ull these sources an abundant supply of excellent wator is 
procurable. 

Mineral springs have boen discovered in sevoral places. The prin- 
cipal Chulybeate spring was discovered by Major Henderson of the 
Engincors, who sent sumples of the wuter to be tosted. The analysis 
wus made by the Professur of Chemistry at Mudras, the result being 
us follows : 

Tho spceific gravity of the water is 00978. An imperial gallon con- 
tains 16? gruins of insoluble salts, &c., and 5-97 gallons contain 100 
grains in tho following per contage : 

Chloride of Sodium. ........... 22:38 
Carbonate of Soda.. 
of Lime. 







Silicic Acid.. 
Organic matter... 


with a trace of magnesia and potash. 

In order to form any judgment of the value of this water as a car- 
bonated Chalybeate, it is necessary to compare its constitution with 
that of other well known waters. Dr. Turner, Mr. Fownes and others, 
haye, in their works on Chemistry, given us some means of comparizon. 
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Thus we find in those waters termed carbonated, various amounts of 
free carbonic acid, independont of that found in combination, as well 
as various amounts of iron; these again are found in company with 
such a great variety of salts in such various proportions, that it be- 
comes a question of almost insuperable difficulty to institute a very 
rigid comparison. We find carbonic acid in various qualities in thoso 
waters called carbonated, in the instances of Pulloa and Cheltenham 
waters, the amount ia very similer to thet found in the Ramandroog 
spring. There is no iron in tho first of these springs, but in that of Chel- 
tenham more than is present in the water analysed. Pyrmont oon- 
tains a much larger quantity of carbonic ucid, though but a vory lit- 
tle more iron than is found in the water of tho Ramandroog spring, 
The more important ingredients may indocd be solected and compar 
ed, but it would be rash to draw any positive inferenco as to medicinal 
value from such comparison, for it hus been found that the presenco or 
absence of ingrodicnts supposod to be of litthe valuo has imatorinlly 
altered the cffects of them. These facts aro well known to those who 
manufacture artificial mineral waters. 

Analysis hos shown the constitution of the Ramandroog water: it 
contains, though not in any large amount, both carbonic acid aud iron, 
and it has also shown that it does not contain any doleterious sub- 
stance ; neithor does it contain alumina or lime in ony quantitics that 
may be injurious, the first being present in lit(le more than a groin in 
a gallon, while the latter in the form of carbonate does scarcely ox- 
ceed four graigs in tho gallon. Tho consideration of those facta renders 
it evident, that the Ramandroog spring is well worthy tho attention 
of those who resido in its vicinity ; to what oxtent it may bo buno- 
ficial, exporicnce only can pronounce. There scoms, however, to be no 
cause why it should not be quite as much so as to o great many other 
springs which in Europe are in great repute. 

Tho genoral effect produced by the climate of Ramanmully has been 
pronounced by all Europeans to be agreoablo to the feclings, and most 
salubrious, giving clasticity and health to the constitution. Tho soa- 
sons partake of tho ordinary divisions in this part of the country; 
but while the plains are burned up with the hot land winds, no such 
thing is experienced here. 

‘Tho winds aro occasionally hot during the hot season, but nevor un- 
comfortably 80; while even to the Natives the hot winds of the plains 
are unendurable. In the months of March, April and May, while at 
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Bellary, the heat 1 both constant and oppressive, with the thermometer 
ranging from 96° to 100° in the shade, it has never been observed 1o 
yix higher than 84° in the houses at Ramanmully during the hot- 
test part of the season, which comprehends the latter ond of April 
and the earlier parts of May. 

The ordinary heat in these months is ubout 84° at the maximum 
in a house, rising a few degrees higher in a tent, and the heat is only 
for a few houra in the day. In that portion of tho year, the mornings 
and cyenings are always cool, and cven when the temperature riscs 
higher then is usual, no inconvenience is experiencod, as it is generally 
attended by a delightfully cool breeze Towards evoning, in the 
early part of May, occasional lulls are observed ; but they do not last 
long. In May, a blanket at night, when the houses and tonts are open, 
is a nocessary addition to comfort ; while in the low country, all cover- 
ing during the night, is not only useless, but burdensome. 

The rains commence in June, the latter part of May boing cloudy 
and threatening, with occasional heavy showers and squalls. 

From the direction of the range from north to south, the watery 
clouds of the monsoon become intercepted; consequently the winds 
ure more violent and the rains more abundent, than in the plains be- 
low. But tho soil on the hill rapidly absorbs water, and no rain can 
Todgo, us the slope of tho platform allows the surplus water to run off 
rapidly, Being within the influenco of the two monsoons, no warm 
weather intervenes betweon the two. 

Tho rains wore more abundant in former times thay now, and-it 
was formerly the custom to collect three monthy’ firewood to last 
through tho rainy ecason of the south-west. 

Of late yoars, however, the quantity of rain has greatly diminished, 
the acason of which is not very apparent farther than that the plat- 
form was formorly clothed with trees, which only now presents a 
few stunted stumps. During the 8S. W. monsoon the rains are 
vory constant, but not in great quantity, accompanied with strong 
winds which, towards the ond of Juno and July, become strong gales ; 
it is then somotimes necessary to load the house roofs with heavy bil- 
lets of wood. The N. E, monsoon is not nearly so boisterous es the 8. 
W., but the falls of rain are more heavy with alternate showers and 
sunshine. Tho whole quantity that falls is much greater than in tho 
plains, and occasionally there is no breuk inthe weather for several 
duys. From the cold of the season, the Nutives usc fires for warmth, 
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which they continue till the end of tho year. At this poriod donee 
fogs aro constant in the morning, but generally disperse betwoon cight 
and nine o’elock. The cold weather is at this scason bracing, fires 
being required ; but tho range of the thermometer has not been daily 
observed. 


The winds in October aro variable, but in November they set in 
from the N. E, aud they prevail until February, when they become 
again variable with occasional squalls, and this state continues until 
the carly part of May, when the commencement of the monsoon on 
the western coast is felt, then the winds come steadily round to the 
‘wost. 


The following ubstract wall show the difference of temperature be- 
tiwoon Bellary and Rtumandroog during euch month of tho year. 
The observations were taken simultancously at 6 4. m.—2 1 M. 
(maximum heat)—uud 6 vr. 4 
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Slight febrile attacks occur during tho hot weather ; also occasionul 
casos of dysentery, but these latter are solely the consoquence of ex- 
cessive labour, and never appear as endemic discase ; the poople take 
no medicino, and rest alone is required to restore them. The villages 
of the valley of Sundoor on the 8. E., and all the villages on the 
tract of the hill Neglapoor, Horspett, &c., almost every ycar suffer 
from cholore; but it has never been known to occur on the platform 
of Ramanmully among the Native inhabitants as an cndemio. They 
practise inoculation, but almost all have tho small-pox ; whon it oc- 
curs as an epidemic, it is mild. 


The Native population of the Ramanmully hills aro of tho Béder 
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tribe: a semi-civilised race of mountaineers, supposed by some 1o have 
been the aborigines of the Carnatic. They are found also in the My- 
sore hills, and the name is not unknown furthor south. By some they 
have been confounded with the Ramoosies and Bheels, but they are a 
different race. Their numbers are but few. 
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The mountains in this district form an uninterrupted 
chain of great cxtent, consisting of numerous parallel 
and continuous ridges, which riso abruptly from the plains, traverse 
ihe whole length of the district, and constitute part of the eastern 
ghauts. The western ridges of this elevated chain, in their southerly 
course come down to Sidhout, nine milos east of Cuddapah, where the 
river Pennaur intorsocts them. The line is however continued in a 
south-westerly direction 10 Bakerpott, ten miles from Cuddapah, 
whero they sepmate into two ranges, one running south and the 
other west; the latter becomes identificd with another but lower 
and more westerly range, which taking ite riso near the river Tum- 
boodra, run4 south to Banganpilly, then 8S. W. to Gooty, then 8. E. 
40 Uundicotta whore it is intersected by a romarkable breach, the 
sides of which are clevated upwards of 200 feot from the base, and 
through which the Penneur river flows. About 34 miles from Cud- 
‘lapah the range becomes connected with the ewsfern ghauts; hence 
tho plain of Cuddapah is encireled by a chain of mountains, which 
greatly increases the heat of its climute. The distant hills on the 
west do not seriously affect it, but thoso on the north-east and 
routh, being within from threo to six milos, have the most injurious 
influence. Within a mile or two of their bases, the old and new 
towns of Cuddapah, and three miles further west the cantonmont, ure 
enclosed within a mountainous amphitheatre, varying in clevution 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet, the extremities of the are being about 12 
miles apart. The ranges of hills towurds the south differ from those to 
ithe cast in physical characters, not only in their isolation, but also by 
their pyramidal form, their summits terminsting in sharp and preci- 
pitous cliff}, or abruptly truncated ; while the other ranges are long 
ridges, some hog-backed and ribbed, with the sides deeply excavated 
by mountain torrents, the bases of which form an unbroken abutment 
of perpendicular rocks, from $0 to 0 fect in height, presenting the 
appearance of gigantic walls artificially constructed. The junglo on 
the hills nour Cuddapah is constuntly on fire in the hot weather, und 
may be seon bursting into flathe at intervals during the sultry night. 


The chief river in the Cuddapah district is the Pen- 
naur, which rising in the mountains of Nundidroog, and 
“holding a northerly course as fur as Gooty, onters the district near 

Tallapodateor, on the Bellary road, and after many windings, flows 
to Chinnoor, and passes by Sidhout within nine miles of Cudda- 
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pah, from whence taking an easterly course it passes close to Nellore 
and enters the sea, 17 miles N. E. of that town. While within tho 
district of Ouddapah, it recoives at Camalapoor the Coond river, which 
has its source in the mountains on the north-east; about one milo 
from this village, and close to Appiapully, the Ponnaur is also Joinod 
by the Papugny, coming from the southward. This last river arises 
in the hills east of Muddenpully, and emerges from thom. atVuimpully, 
20 miles W. 8. W. of Cuddapah. 

Two nullahs having their sources in tho hills to the south-wost of 
CQuddapah run in a north-easterly direction. Tho more wostern of 
them, the Ralawaukah, winds immodiately in front of the canton- 
ment of Ouddapah, whero it is from 20 to 30 yards in breadth, 
but is never full unless in very heavy and continued rains, when its 
depth is between three and four fect ; its riso and full, howover, aro 
very rapid, and in dry weather it is merely a chain of smoll pools. 
The other nullah, called the Boga rivor, is much larger, and swoops 
immediately along the west of the town, which it supplica with water. 
A little to the north, both the nullshs converge, and ultimately unit- 
ing, discharge themselves into tho Pennaur, four miles north of Cud- 
dapah. Procecding east, ihe next rivers which dischargo their wa- 
ters into the Pennaur are the Suggleair and the Cheyair. The districts 
south of the Pennaur are drained by the Papugny and the Cheyair 
rivers, and their tributarics ; and the valloy of Cuddapah by ihe two 
Mountain streams above described ; while the country to the north is 
drained by the Coond and Suggleair with their respective streams. 
‘With the exception of the Pennaur, their beds aro generally sandy, 
with low banks. The Pennaur however, which runs through o soft 
soil, has banke in some places upwards of 16 foct in dopth ; the eur. 
rent, owing to the country being nearly a perfect lovel, seldom ox- 
coods two miles an hour, {hough the mountain streams are as usual 
vapid. Tho Pennaur at Chennoor is 1,000 yards broad. Tho Cheyuir 
at Nundeloor is 1,200 yards, The Papugny at Appiupully is 800 
yards wide. 

In seasons of drought, which not unfreqnently occur, some of these 
streams become rapidly dricd up, when the vegetable and animal do- 
posits in them are cxpoyod to the intense rays of tho aun, and prove 
@ source of miasma, the origin and prevalence of epidemics in such 
sesaons. In tho hilly parts of the district, the banks of the streams 
which are fringed with low dense jungle, are composed of rocks and 
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detritus, but in the plains, they sweep along gardens and cultivated 
fields, numerous wells being excavated on their banks. Tanks abound. 
in Cuddapah, in which fish are both few and bad, though highly va- 
lued by the inhabitants. 

‘Well water throughout the district is strongly impregnated with 
the saline products of the soil, and these become more concentrat- 
ed by rapid evaporation; in the hot weather the water is quite unfit 
for domestic uses. The Natives generally mako use of river water ; 
but though more froo from saline impregnations, the latter in parti- 
eular often holds in suspension a large proportion of earthy matter, 
and from being stagnant is morcever genorally contaminated with 
various animal and vegetable matters in a state of decomposition. 
Tho Natives attribute many diseases to the quality of the water, and 
in this opinion they are neither altogether singular, nor perhaps far 
from the truth. Noxious exhalations, the oxiatenco of which are iu- 
ferred from certain effects on the animal economy, are most prevalent 
from tho oud of June, to tho end of January, because tho extrinsic 
agents most influential in favoring the evolution of those cmanations, 
in soils and situations capable of engondering them, are f/ic most ac- 
tivo in ¢/us district, namely intense hoat, acting on » wet surface. 
Hence, from February to the end of May, malarious discascs are less 
froquent, from the atmosphere being dry and tho wholo country 
burned up. The probablo sources of malaria, undor the oporation of 
heat and moisture, such as cxtensivo and dense jungles on and 
ground tho hills, muddy and slimy bods of half filled tanks and wolls, 
and marshy ground under wot cultivation, aro numerous. Tho na- 
ture of tho manuro employed throughout the district, namely, green 
boughs of trees, is another source of diseasc, as is the preparation of 
indigo: the neighbourhood of such manufuctories being unplensant 
in the extreme, from the offonsive amell of vegetable matter undergo- 
ing decomposition, and its noxious influence is still further propagated 
by its being used as manure. The seline naturo of the soil also 
exerts an injurious effect on the nature of the poison ; estuaries par- 
ticularly within the tropics, are usually productive of the worst forms 
of molarious fevers. 


The soil of the extensive plains to the wost and north 
of the districts consists of a rich black cotton loam, 
but in the vicinity of the hills and in the valley of Ouddapah, it is 
overlaid with an alluviel deposit, the debris of the neighbouring rocks, 
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comminuted to an impalpable powder, rendering it light and sandy, 
and in some places it is intermixed with an adhesive reddieh earth. 
The eastern and western ranges of mountains consist chiofly of gueisa, 
overlaid with sandstone and sicnito; the beds being variously con- 
torted and intersocted with veins of greenstone. The principal rook 
in the southern ranges is granite with gneiss and mica alate, ull moro 
or loss in a state of decomposition. Tn other parts tho formation ia 
sandstone, varying in ita structure from a quartz rock to a conglo- 
merate and loose grit, of various shades from whito to deep red, aud 
sometimes beautifully variegated, as in the vicinity of Sidhout. It 
usually rests on limostone of a deep bluc color, containing iron 
pyrites, and veined with calcarcous spar. In age it appears to as- 
similate moro to the “old red sandstone” of England, than to 
the “new red” formation to which it has been compared, and as far 
as has been hitherto discovered, it is nou-fossiliferous, The soil on tho 
wholo is generally very productive when a sufficient quantity of rain 
falls, Nodular limestone and potters’ carth aro plentiful throughout 
tho district, and a spocics of*boarsc marble or limestone of u blue color, 
and which is casily cut, is ubundant, und is used at Cuddupah for tho 
flooring of houses. A coarse kind of purple clay slate is very common 
in Doopaud, and the hills north of that tulovk bordcring on Poulaad, 
and tho Kistna. In the valley of Cuddupah it is found in horizontul 
beds several feet below the surface, in a soft state ; but on oxposure to 
the air it becomes hard, and wells arc generally faced with it. Soda 
is found in the form of an cfflorescent carbonate, in a red forruginous 
soil in the valleys, as well as about Cuddapah; it is used instead of 
soap by tho Natives, and the Dhobiex manufacture soap from it, by the 
addition of chunam and cocoanut oil, to the concentrated lye. Tho 
soft maas is placed in segments of cocoanut shells, and exposed to the 
sun till it hardens into a cake. Nitrate of potash, (Saltpctre) and tho 
chloride of sodium, (common Salt) aro also found in great abundance, 
both being intormixed with reddish soft earth incrusting the surface. 
These salts, particularly the latter, which is most abundant, aro ox- 
tracted by lixiviation and cvaporation. Numerous pits for this pur- 
pose are seen excavated in several parts of the plains, surrounded 
with mounds of oarth; the salt thus obtainod is very dirty, and 
scarcely fit for culinary purposes till purified. 

‘ The diamond mines lie about seven milos N. E. of 
picmond ete the town of Cuddapah, on both banks of the Pennaur 
river, which bere washes the base of a rango of hills expanding in 
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soveral directions. The perpendicular height of the highost rango 
may be about 1,000 feet above the lovel of the country, which is not 
greatly clevated above the sea, They are said to have been worked. 
for several hundred years, and occasionally diamonds of a considera- 
Die sizo have been found ; these mines are surrounded by cultivated 
fields, and appear like heaps of stoncs and pits half filled with rubbish. 

The gems are always found eithor in alluvial soil, or in rocka of 
the latest formation ; in secking them the gravel is washed and spread 
out, after which the diamonds, generally very small ones, are dis- 
covered by the sparkle. The ground is rented by the Collector to 
speculators, who work it on their own account; but when very large 
diamonds are found, which rarcly happons, the Government claims 
one-third of the value. The diamond formation is just the same as 
at Banganpilly. 

Tron is abundant in the hills, and lead and copper are occasionally 
found. Saltpetre abounds, and may be procured by a very simple 


process. 
“Appia After the first showers in®June, tho ground is plough- 

: ed, preparatory to sowing both “dry” and “wet” grains. 
'Tho manure used for the dry crops consist of ashes and sheep’s dun, 
that of the oxen, owing to those animals being held sacred by Ilin- 
doos ia reserved for fucl, and for plastering the walls and floors of 
houses, but the quantity of manure is everywhere insufficient. Be- 
tween June and August, should the supply of water in the tanks be 
sufficient, the soil for ‘wet’ cultivation having been previously plough- 
od and harrowed once or twice, is manured as is obseryod above with 
the green boughs of trees, which ure imbedded in tho soft earth, and 
tho ficlds then laid under water ; after decomposition has bogun the 
water is drawn off, the grain is sown, and the ficlds arc again laid 
under water, which is occasionally renewed as it becomes dried by 
evaporation until tho crops aro nearly ripe. 

Vegetation, which commences after the first rains in Juno, or after 
occasional showers, often becomes agein burned up by returning 
drought, before the setting in of the N. E. monsoon. In the hills, 
however, whero the rains are more constant, the surface becomes 
covered with rank coarse grass, part of which is eet fire to in February, 
and part preserved for thatching houses. 

Yegetoble The vegetable productions of Cuddapah aro numer. 

Productions, one. The extensive plains of black soil to the north. 
west, produco large crops of cotton, wheat and indigo. The talooks 
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which chiefly supply rice are Chitwail, Cumbum, Chinnoor, and 
Camalapoor. In the other parts of the district, dry grains, such as 
cholum, riggi, &c., are principally cultivated. In the gardens about 
tho town of Cuddapah, but principally in the Muddenpully talook, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, turmeric, and betclare grown. At Muddenpully, 
a very good kind of sugar-candy is manufactured, ao large quantity of 
which is exported. It has been sold at Bangalore as China sugar- 
candy, to which it is equal, except in colour. <All the usual kitchen 
gorden vogotables, common to the country, are procurable. The cli- 
mate however is unfavourable for the growth of European vegetables, 
owing to the intense heat of the meridien sun, and a doficioncy of rain, 

Though wood is scarce in the vicinity of Cuddapuh, there arc many 
large mango, peepul, and tamarind trecs to be seen, The fruits most 
abundant are the mango, tamarind, plantuin, wuter-molone in great 
variety, and pumplonoses. In some gardens on the elevatod platform 
of Muddenpully, tho guava, lime, pomegranate, peach, upplo, straw- 
berry, grape, and citron are found, but may be considerod as exotics. 
The cocoanut palm is seldom reared, nor is the common pulmira often 
ecen, the soil and climate not being adapted to thom. Cotton is pretty 
generally cultivaicd throughout this district, Indigo is largely 
manufactured : it is known in thc English market as “ Kurpa,” tho 
Hindustani name for Cuddapah. 

Wild animals are not numcrous; those met with aro 
the jackal, fox, hare, antelope, hog, and wolf; the two 
firel only are found in the plains, in which no game excopt a fow 
snipes, florikins, and rock pigeons ure to be seen in the cold sca- 
son; tho others frequent tho hills, togother with a few red-logged 
partridges, jungle and spur fowl. Sometimes a stray tiger or leopard 
is heard of in the plains, but is coon destroyod by the inhabitants ; 
both howevor abound in the jungles. 

The most prominent characteristics of the climate aro 
intense heat during the day, with oppreasive closoness 
and stagnation of air at night. These two conditions of the atmos- 
phero go far to oxplain its cnervating inuflonco on the Europoan 
constitution. The temperature at the station of Cuddapab is not only 
one of the highest known, (the mean in the shade during the yoar 
boing 815°, the maximum 98°, and tho minimum 65°,) but the daily 
range within doors is very considerable, being from 16° to 20%, and 
the differonco of the annual extremes 33°. 
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The year may be divided into throe seasons, viz., the cool, the hot 
and dry, and the hot and humid, The cool season commonces in Oc- 
tober, and continues till February; about the end of October the 
north-cast monsoon. scts in, generally with thunder storms and vivid 
lightning preceding a heavy fell of rain. About the cnd of Noven- 
ber the monsoon generally ceases, but in some years it fails altogether. 
During this acason the wind is steady from north-east, and the wea- 
ther is pleasant, the whole country is under cultivation, and the luxu- 
riance of tho crops every where testifies the fertility of the soil. The 
mornings are cool, the thermometer in the open air at 5 o’clock A. M., 
boing often as low as 60°, the mean temperature being 77°, the 
maximum 89, and tho duily range from 15° to 20.° The atmosphere 
is particularly clear, and the nighta cool; towarda the middle of Fe- 
bruary the weather begins to got hot. 


Tho crops in the valleys are all reaped and stockod in February, and 
in March tho country begins to present an altered appearance ; as tho 
month advances, the wind blowing strongly from tho cast, becomes 
hot at mid-day, vegetation disappears, the grass becoming burned 
up, ond the country at last resembles a dreary waste. 

In April ond May, the atmosphere glows intensely ; and the rapi- 
dity of evaporation particularly in the latter month is shown by the 
stato of the tanks, whoso slimy beds bocome exposed. to the rays of 
the scorching aun. In April the air is almost perfoctly calm, inter- 
rupted only by occasional light uncertain airs during the day, which 
fail altogether at night, and tho heat of the still atmosphere becomes 
increased by radiation from the neighbouring hills which form o 
sereon intercepting ventilation. It is impossible to sleep comfortably 
within doors at this season, and even in the open air, the nighta are 
often passed in a feverish and restloss state; in May, the nights aro 
likewise oppressive, though the regular hot winds set in from the 
westward in the beginning of that month, by which through the 
medium of wot tatties, the houses during the day can be made toler- 
ably cool; still after sunset the winds fail altogether. 

[he south-cast monsoon sots in early in Junc, sevoral days before 
which the weather becomes close and oppressive, and the sensation of 
suffocating heat at night is almost insupportable, respiration becomes 
lsborious, andl the mind is dejected from the atagnant and condensed 
state of tho atmosphere. At length flashes of lightning are seen, and 
loud distant peals of thunder are heard rolling on, increasing in fre- 
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quency as tho rain commences, which continues to fall in torrents for 
some hours, cooling and refreshing the atmosphere. Theso visitations 
however are often very partial, and confined to the neighbouring hills, 
while the valleys aro scorched with heat, and enveloped in clouds of 
dust, which being almost in an impalpablo state, and driven along by 
the winds, penetrates the surface info every crevice. During thia 
season a atrong south-westorly wind blows all day, and as the rain is 
seldom sufficiont to saturato the surfuce, tho whole atmosphera is 
darkened with clouds of fine sand, which even closed doors and glass 
windows fail to oxclade. At sunset the wind usually moderates and 
subsides into an oppressive calm, still more distressing from tho hu- 
midity of the air. 

From this description of the climate of Cuddapah, it may be in- 
ferred that it is not favorable to the European constitution. 
hats. Tho principal roads through Cuddapah arc, one to 

Madras, a continuation of the Bellary road. 11 is ono 

of the worst in the country, but is provided with good bungalows for 
travellers, at regular stages. It runs first cast and by south to Won- 
timettah, and crosses the Oheyar rivor on the left bank of which at 
Nundaloor, is the third bungalow from Cuddapah. A now road ix about 
tobe mado from Madras. It is in fact tho new Bellary road as far os the 
top of the Damulcherry Pass, and then a branch takes off 10 Cuddapah. 
The road from Cuddapsh to Bellary is planted on both sides with 
largo trees, principally the peepul and necm, which afford » pleasant 
shado; but, 1s it runs chiefly through black cotton soil it is nearly 
impossablo in heavy rains. The Hydorubad road, vid the Mooreundah 
ghaut, scarcely deserves the name, it runs nearly due north from tho 
cuntonment. The Nollore road takes a due cast direction, and in alao 
very rocky and stony. 


Cuddapeb 

Is 166 miles from Madras, and in Lat. 14° 32’ N., Long. 78° 54 
E., 507 foot above the level of the sea. It is situated on the banks 
of the Boga river. 

Cuddapah was formerly a place of considerable consequence in the 
time of the Hindu Rajas of Beejanuggur ; its immodiate rulers were 
the chiefs of Chitwail. It was taken from the Hindus by Mahom- 
mud Kuli Kuttub Shah, the sovereign of Golcondeh, A. D. 1689, who 
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according io Ferishta, broke the celebrated idol of the great temple and 
sacked the ety. It was afterwards ruled by Affghan noblcs under the 
Adil Shalu and Kuttub Shahi sovereigns of Bejapur and Golcondah. 
These Affghans malo themselvea independent after the fall of their 
sovercigns. The founder of the Mahomodan city of Cuddapah was a 
noble, named Neknam Khan, who accompanied the celebrated Mir 
Jumlsh, (the Vizier of the Mahomedan king of Golcondah,) on his ex- 
pedition into ithe Balaghat and Carnatic. Ho was left in charge of 
the Chinnoor talook, and annexed to hia territory tho lands and 
fortresses of Gundicota, Sidhout, Budwail, Cumbum, and Jummul- 
madoogoo, which were taken by conquest from tho Poligars tributary 
to the Bocjanuggur Rajas. Te built the present city on the site of 
the encampment of Mir Jumloh’s army. It was at first called Nek- 
nmuabad, but subsequently took that of tho anciont Tindu village 
adjoining, viz., Kurpah Koil. 

Cuddapah was taken by Hyder Ali about 1779 A.D. Ho carried 
the Nuwab Tulim Khan, with ali his family captives to Seringa- 
patam, leaving Cuddapah and its dependencics under the government 
of Mir Sahib. IYulim Khan is supposed to have diced a violent death 
at Scringupatam. lis son-in-law, Syed Mahomed, who had escaped 
to Paugtoor, subsequently made an effort to regain his fathor-in-law’s 
dominions, and took tho forts of Cumbum and Budwail, but was defeuted 
nenr Purmawella by Kummurnddin Khan; he escaped with o fow 
horsemen to Paugtoor, whence he repaired to JTydcrabad where he died. 
Cuddapuh remained under the sway of Iyder and Tippoo, until the 
first sioge of Scringapatam in 1792, whon it fell to the Nizam. Aftor 
the Aenth of Fippoo, in 1799, it was ocded by tho treaty of 1800 to 
tho British, with the rest of the Balaghat Ocded Districts. The fort, 
which is in ruins, is principally of mud with round brick and stone 
towcrs; it inloses the ruins of the palace and out-buildings of the 
Affghan rulors of Cuddapah, now used as the Civil cutcherry, tren- 
sury, jail, and post office, The trensury, formerly the Asur-i-Shorcef 
or shrino, on which somo relics of Mahomed were kept, a low minaret- 
ted building,—and the mosque in front of which spouted a Jot d’eau 
in tho middle of o square fount, aro in the best repair; few tracos 
remain of the old palace: part of the site is oceupied now by the jail. 
The principal fountain has been filled up, and the Diran Khaneh* has 
been convertol into an hospital. The present Post office was formerly 
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the residence of the Pathan chief Mussad Ali Khan. The strect load- 
ing from the principal gato to the Cutwall's choultry, wus the scone of 
a dreadful murder, perpetrated in 1831 on tho person of Mr. Mac- 
donald of the Civil Sorviec, by an enraged set of Muhomedan bigots. 
A tumult had arison in the town, and he had proceoded there to quell 
it, when he was out in pieces, as well as the guard of sepoyn who ac- 
companied him. Tho town of Cuddapah is populous and dirty ; the 
houses genorally of mud, and badly constructed, some are tiled, but 
the majority are thatched. The palace of the Nuwab ia still to be 
seon asa mud fort close to the pettah: it is usod os a cutcherry. 
‘Within tho fort is tho prison. 

‘The cantonmont of Cuddapah ie bounded on the east by the small 
river which separates it from the town of Cuddapah, from which it 
is distant about three miles; on the west by an extonsive and open 
plain strotching with littl interraption to Gooty ; on the north by 
tho Bellary road, some cultivated ground, and a largo tank ; and on 
the south by a rood on its left flank and by cultivated ground. 

The formation around Cuddapah is an argilluceous limestono of u 
dark slate blue color imbodding iron pyritos. It occurs in stratu 
nearly horizontal, ond as far as observation has extendod, is not fos- 
siliferous. Tho hills in the neighbourhood are of sandstone, in some 
parts associated with conglomcratcs. At the base of tho northorn 
rango washed by the Pennaur, about 6 miles from Cuddapah, ore 
situated the celebrated diamond mines of Chinnoor, Oralumpully, 
and Condapetta. They have lattorly proved on unprofitable specula- 
tion to the contractors, who usod evory mouns to propitiate the spirits 
that were supposed to guard the treasures of the carth, but in vain 
Large accumulations of calcareous tufs, hamatitic and pisiform iron 
ore, occur on the surface of tho limestone in the plain surrounding 
Cuddapah. Springs are abundant, and the alll is fertile and well 
watered. Among tho hills to the south of the town uro two wuter- 
falls situatod in some picturesque svencry 

The barracks aro two substantially built detached buildings, in a 
line with each other, built of brick und chunam, and tiled The soil 
on which they stand is sandy, and the site being a gontlo declivity, 
thoy are woll drained ; and lying north and south, are open to the 
periodical winds. The building on the right of the lines ix 60 foet 
Tong, by 16 feet brood within the walls. Thot immediately on the 
right of the hospital is also of tho same dimensions, but not quite so 
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well ventilated. The serjeante’ quarters lio between the right wing 
of the barrack and the store room. They consist of two rooms, coach 
14 fect by 17, and 10 feet high, with two folding doors, and four 
windows. There are two military cells, cach 8 feet square and 16 
fect in height, with two doors and two windows, situated on the loft 
of tho hospital. 

The hospital is on the oxtreme loft, and is built of like substantial 
moaterials; but its site is much lower than that of the barracks, and 
the soil near it is impregnated with saltpetre ; the floor is not suffi- 
ciently clovated. The hospital lics parallel with the other public 
buildings, and having ventilators in tho roof, is always well aired. It 
is supplied with wator from tho river in rear of the lines, oxcopt in 
the hot season, when it ix procured from a largo well; but as to tha 
other wells in the cantonment the water is brackish. 

Tho jail stands nearly in the contre of the old fort, the site being 
slightly clovated and considcrod salubrious. Tt was erected in 1813, 
and consists of sevoral buildings in soparate and spacious enclosures, 
for the various classes of prisoners, viz., malo and female convicts, 
civil debtors, and the hospital ; the whole being surrounded by a wall, 
at some distance, twelve fect high. 

The hospital which can accommodato 50 patients is a large build- 
ing within the precincts of the jail, and is supposed to havo been, in 
former times, a part of the Killadar’s residence. It is open in front, 
being only protected by a bamboo frame work, which is so contrived 
as to bo easily lified up or let down. The usual offices, and a place 
for the guard are attached, and the building is surrounded by a high 
wall. 

There is also a civil hospital at Cuddopah undor the care of tho 
Zillah Surgeon, where all classes are received, and all diseases treated. 


Sidhout. 

Is a town and fort in the Cuddapah Collectorate, on the left 
Dank of the Pennaur river, 10 miles E. by 8. from Cuddapah. 
The fort is quadrangular, and built of sandstone and limestone. A 
succession of square bastions, built by tho Elindus, protect the curtain ; 
those at tho angles aro round, and overlooked by cavaliers, which have 
‘een evidently added by tho Mussulmans from their shape and the 
mortar employed ; the face that fronts the Pennaur rivor is furnished 


with a fausso braye. The east gate now built up is protected by a 
ravelin of brick, built, it is said, by Mir Khan, under Tippoo, but acoord- 
ing to the information of an old Pathan, it was built by M. Lally. The 
bridge formerly connecting it with the gate has been destroyed. The 
west gate now forms the only entrance ; the gutewaye are of masonic 
architecture, handsomely carved and have choultries attached in the 
usual Indian style. Most of the sculptures however, have been 
greatly defaced by the Mahomedans. A deep and broud fosse pro- 
tects three sides of the fort, while the fourth and southern fuco is 
washed by the Pennaur. The fosse can be filled with water during the 
rain from the river. The fort oncloscs, among other buildings, the 
ruins of tho palace of ita former Pathan chiefs, the Zenanah, tho Cut- 
cherry or Holl of audience, the Noubut Khanch, the burial ground, 
closed by wooden palings studded with iron knobs, und ono or two ro 
ligious Hindu edifices used by the predecessors of the Mahomedan chiefs, 
the Chitwail Rajus. The Mussulman burial ground is suid to contuin 
tho tomb of Talim Khan Miyani, whose body was brought from Serin- 
gapatam, whither ho hud becn as before stated curried into cuptivity. 


The Mausoleum of Bismilluh Shah the Mrshid, or spirituul guide 
of Mazid Khan Miyani, is situated between the fausse bruye and 
curtain. It is covered by a handsome cupola surmounted by the gilt 
Crescent, in the Moorish style of architecture. The Mdrshid was a 
Shahid or Martyr, huving boon slain by infidels upwards of 70 ycars 
ago. Attuchod to the Mausoleum is a small mosque, garden, and burial 
ground. The pagoda dedicated to Iswaru was crecled ubout five centu- 
ties ago, by one of the Annagaundi fumily, who ulso founded the town 
and fort. The ditch and round cavuliers are said to have been added 
by Dilawer Beg, under tho Mahomedan sovercigns of Goleonduh, 
who took Sidhout from the Nair Poligars tributary to the Chitwail 
Rujes. The following is the local legond of the origin of the place. 
“ The sito on which the fort was built was formerly u forest. In it 
there was an unt’s hill, (or enako’s hole,) in which the lingum, 
called Sidhawat-Iewara Swamic, was self-producod ; a bonian treo also 
stood there, To this miraculous lingum, holy Rishis were in the 
habit of paying adoration. In the year Bava of the Hindu Cycle or 
the 1256 of the Salivahana Sacum, that is about A. D. 1334, Siva- 
shunkare Pundittah Rajaloo of the fumily of Annagundi, obtained 
the dominion of this country. At that timo impelled by a dream, 
this king went to that hole, and while he was examining it, he ob- 
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sorved tho Rishis paying their homago to the lingum, and secing 
their offerings he wus greatly rejoiced, and cutting down the wood 
ho built a temple on the spot, giving it at the same time the name 
of Sidhawat-Iewara. Ho also built a town and fort, and gave it the 
name of Sidhiwatum: (hence tho European Sidhout,) from this 
poriod the right of worship began to be paid to the god. Afterwards 
the Annagundi Raj guve the place to the Chitwail Raja, A. 8. 
1367 in the year 1446 A.D. Theo first of these Rajas was named 
Shri-munmasha-mundal-iswara-matla Tiroovengadanada Rajaioo. In 
his time the courts, &c., of this Swami’s temple wore commoncod to be 
built. He roignod 60 yours. Afterwards his son, Yellamaraja, ropaired 
and beautified the templo, and carried on the ceremonies. His son 
Tiroovongadanada Roajaloo afterwards added to tho buildings. In the 
yoar Ruktakchi or the 1546 of the Salivahana Sicum, 1624 A. D., 
Mootoo Cumara-manoo-boja Anantaraja was born. In his reign the whole 
temple, together with the Caliin Muntapah and the Moocha Muntapah, 
wore finished, and all the principal days were regularly oclebrated 
with suitable rites. The reign of these kings was altogether 218 
yoars. At this timo the Vizier Mir Jumlah, from the Pedshah of 
Delhi, camo in possession of the country, and while ho reigned ho 
built large bulwarks and fortifications, but from that time tho temple 
went inio decay.” 

The formation of the adjacent hills is clayslate, limestone, and 
sandstone. Of tho lattor thero is a beautifully variogated kind, with 
both waving and acutely bent lines of alternate red and white, re- 
sembling on a large scale thoso in agate. Many of the pillars in tho 
fort gates are constructod of it, and havo the appearance a( a distance 
of a curiously veined wood. It is stated that during the Mogul go- 
vernment, diumonds were dug at a place in tho Sidhout hills at no 
grout distance, and also near the village of Durjipully. At tho south- 
castern baso of the Nundi Cunnama ghaut betweon Cuddapnh ond 
Sidhout, flints used by the Cuddapah Nabobs were formerly dug; 
they iie near the surface in flattish rugged muassos imbeddod in’ red 
soil and anguler gravel. The subjacent rock is sandstone. 

The Sidhout hills aro a continuation of tho great clayeluto 
and sandstono range of the Nullab Mulla that commonces in the 
Nizam’s dominions, north of the Kistna, and appears to terminate 
to the 8. E. at Nuggery. The Pennaur here flows through them to- 
wards the soa by a gap or pass similar to that by which the Kistna 
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finds its way through them ferther north to the Bay of Bengal. 
Sidhout is situated in this pass on the left bank of the river, along 
which the road from Cuddapah lies, after crossing the rocky balt 
of the Nulla Mulla range. This valley is irrigated by the Ponnaur, 
and full of cultivation; shady topes and Mahomedan Mukans aro 
intersporsod throughout its extent. About 3 miles cust from tho 
rocky ridgo just montioned, the river, which hitherto flows on tho 
travoller’s loft hand, takes an abrupt turn ocross tho valley to the 
south. It is here crossed to the left bank, and is about half a milo 
broad, the wator, shallow and beautifully transparent, runs oycr a bed 
of fine sand ; the banks are silty. 

The flat sandy bed of tho river near Sidhout is, except in the rainy 
season, verdant with mclon gardens and a varioty of vogetubles. Tho 
melons of Sidhout aro colebrated among tho Natives for their supe- 
rior flavor. 


Cumbum 


Is the former capital of a subdivision of the Balaghat in tho soubah 
of Ouddapah, and is to the present day o placo of some size and im- 
portance, It stands in Lat. 15° 34’, and Long. 79° 11’. It is tho 
station of tho Sub-Collector. 

The fort is situated distinct from tho town, and is now in a ruinous 
state. It is commanded by the high ground north of the town; but 
otherwise the position is strong, being surrounded by paddy fields 
and water-courses supplicd by the adjacent tank. Tho tomb of Mir 
Sahib, a connexion of Tippoo, who fell at Raichoty, a noat croction 
covered by a small tomb, is seen hero. One of tho finest artifiviul 
lakes in this part of India irrigates and fertilizes the lund around tho 
forest and town. It is almost surrounded by picturesquo hills, con- 
tains soveral rocky islots, and is about 5 miles long by 3 to 4 in 
breadth. A singular tradition is related regarding tho formation of 
the lake, which is much admired by Natives. The king of Golcondsh, 
Mahomed Koottub Shah, on his march to invade this part of the 
country, sont ambassadors to the Rayel of Bijanuggur, to say that 
he had quitted his own dominions, solely to seo the eclebrated lake at 
Cumbum. 

The fort is garrisoned by a detachment from one of the corps at 
Cuddopoh. Cumbum is about 56 miles N. W. from Ongole, and 95 
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miles 2 furlongs travelling distance N. by E. from Cuddapah, and 
261 wiles 7 furlongs from Madras. It was formerly governed by a 
Nair Poligar, tributary to Bijanuggur, from whence it was taken by 
Noknam Khan of Cuddapah, and subscquently by Hyder. 


Jummulmadcogoo. 

This is the Cusbah town of a talook of the same name in the Cud- 
dapah Collectorato, situated on the northern bank of the Pennaur, a fow 
miles to tho cast of the Gundicota hills, in Lat. 14° 50’ N., and Long. 
78° 30’ E. It is a placo of considerable trado: the houses of the inhabi- 
tants aro mostly built of the blue limostone acen in the bed of the 
river; a few aro thatchod with straw, but by far the greater propor- 
tion havo flat roofs covered with the earth termed Sond Mutti (im- 
pure carbonate of soda). Largo slabs of the limestone, some about 
ten fect long by five in broadth, are seon in the streets usod for archi- 
tectural purposes and for covering the orifices of the kuas or subter- 
rancous granarics. Adjoining the bazaar stands a small fort without 
aditch. Tho Dowan Khanch, the palace of the Cuddapah Pathan 
governors, and the tomb of Siddi Khan Miyan, brother of Halim 
Khan Miyani, Nuwab of Cuddapab, are in the vicinity. In tho tama- 
rind tope to tho north of the town, is a temple dedicated to Narrapu 
Tswara, erected about 400 years ego, and an unfinished bungalow for 
the use of tho Colloctor, The trees about the town are principally 
the Neem, (Mevia Azudirachta,) the Banian, (Ficus Indica,) the Tama- 
rind and Sungkeysir. A few Urka bushes, (Asoclepias Gigantea) grow 
among thosand. ‘The staplo articles of cultivation are jowarec, (Holeue 
Sorghum,) cotton, tobacco, and turmeric. The population amounts 
to about 3,000, the greater proportion Kunbis speaking Tclinghi. 
Thore are about 500 Mussulmans, 200 Smarta Brahmins, 100 Vaish- 
naver Brahmins, 60 Sri Vishnovers, a few Tolinghi and Lingum 
Buljars, Beders, and about 200 Chsetri Mahrattas employed in dyeing 
and printing cotton cloths. They carry on business much in the same 
way as their brethren at Talicota in the Southern Mahratta Country. 
The cloths, principally Salies and Palampores, are manufactured by 
the Julais of the place, and are firet prepared with a dye of a dull 
yellow, and printed. The stamps aro of teakwood, and resemble 
Chinese typos. They are dipped in square shallow baxes holding the 
first dyc, a dark coloured preparation in which vinegar and iron are 
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combined. The work is divided amongst several hands. One prints 
the borders, anothor the bedy of the cloth, and ao on. The red, blue, 
and green colours, are the last put on : the two latter are evanescent. 
The other colours are fixed by steoping the cloths in the water of a 
well in the bazaar, impregnated with saline matter. The coil in tho 
immediate vicinity of the town ia sandy, owing to the proximity of 
tho river the bed of which is noarly dry during tho greater part of 
the year, The surrounding formation is blue limestone altcrnating 
with sandstone. 


Budwail. 

The capital of a talook of the same name in the Collectorato of 
Cuddopah, travelling distance from Madras by Cuddapah 198} miles, 
and from Ouddapah by Sidhout 32 milos. It is situated in the Cum- 
bum valley to the cast of the Nulla Mullo range, and is a placo of 
some antiquity. The lands about it aro irrigated by two tanks, and 
tho soil is extremely fertile, if one may judge by tho extent ond pro- 
fuseness of tho cultivation. Barren spots occur however without a 
single blade of grass: this appearance seems to be caused by saline 
impregnation, genorally common salt or native soda. The soil is fine 
and reddish, arising principally from the disintegration of the sub- 
jacont schistous rock, mixed with a proportion of lime and oxido of 
iron, it lies on a bed of kunkur varying in thickness from an inch to 
7 or 8 feet. 

Budwail was formerly under a Poligar tributary to tho Bijunug- 
gur Rajas, from whom it was tuken by Neknam Khan of Cuddapab, 
und annexed to his territory. 


Pulgooralapully. 

A village in the Cuddapah colloctorate, about 39 miles travelling 
distance N. by E. from Cuddapah. There is 2 tope long the resort of 
Pelicans, and a species of stork that have resided hore for many years 
under the especial protection of the inhabitants, who rogard them 
with feelings okin to veneration. The young ones are exceedingly 
vivaciqus and quarrelsome, and make au incessant chattering: tho 
solemn attitude of the old bird standing over their nesta with curved 
necks and their great beuks resting on tho broast is remarkablo. 
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Their food is fish, principally from the neighbouring tanks. This is 
perhaps the only place where the Pelican breeds in flocks. Like other 
birds of tho Totipalmes family, though having webbed fect, thoy 
roost on trees and, moreover, build among the branches; & curious 
fact of this bird is described by Cuvier and other naturalista, as broed- 
ing among marshes, and building its nest on the ground. 


Nuspi Cunnama Pass. 

Across the Nulla Mulla chain which soparates the Ceded Districts 
from the Ports on the Eastern Coast, north of Madras, are twelve Paas- 
os, the principal of which, commencing southerly, are those of Sid- 
hout or the Auripoyah, Jandermorum, Jungumrazpully, Yeddedgoo, 
Goota Cunname, Nundi Cunnama, Cota Cunnama, Goole Brameswa, 
Korty Cunnama, and Muntra Cunnama. Those of Sidhout, Jungum- 
razpully, Yeddodgoo and Nundi Cunnama aro most frequented : tho 
throo first ore travelled by bandies, the last by lightly-loaded bullocks, 
Tho Nundi Cunnama Poss lies in the direct line of commercial com- 
munication between tho Ceded Districts, Coorg, tho Southern Mah- 
ratta Country, Kurnool, and the east coast, and if rendered passa- 
ble for bandies, would tend groatly to increase tho trade and inter- 
course now carrying on between these parts. A’now road over the Pass 
is now being mado under the supervision of a military officor. A few 
yoars ago according to Native information gleancd on the spot, about 
1,000 bullocks Inden with the produco of the Ceded Districts, iron 
implomenis of agriculture made at tho foot of the Nulla Mulla, and 
quantities of timbor cut on its sides, passed over annually to the castern 
coust, returning chiefly with cloths and salt ; articles too heavy or un- 
wieldy for bullocks aro compelled to take the circuitous route of Cudda- 
poh or tho Yeddedgoo Pass. The following are a few notes on the Nundi 
Cunnama Pass taken when crossing the rango from Cumbum in 1886; 

“ Metta, a police station, is merely # cleared spot in the low jungle 
atthe eastern base of the hills. Encamped here on some ground on the 
right bank of the Suggleair stream, and found in it a good supply of 
water; banks steep, bed slaty and narrow. The soil to the foot of 
the hills appears to be rich, and is generally under cultivation. From 
Mctia to the foot of tho Pass, the distanco is about 4} miles, the as- 
cont three quarters of a mile, and tho descent 1} miles. From the 
ond of tho Pass to Pacherla is 3 miles. Pacherla is 6 miles from 
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Gazoopillay, the noarest village in the Kurnool district. Before 
commencing the ascent from the eastern sido the road scems to 
wind up a sort of defile, with wooded hills on the right and loft 
as also in front. The only inconvenienco experienced was by the ele- 
phants and camels from the low boughs of trecs which howover were 
speedily cut through. The actual ascont, which commences near a 
well, is stecpish and rugged with loose stones and projecting beds of 
slate. The jungle from its being principally of upright and lofty 
clumps of bamboo, presents fewer obstacles than the approach. Tho 
descent appears to bo steeper for the firet half mile than the ascent, and 
runs for the greater part parallel to the side of tho hill. After ascend- 
ing and descending another small hill, the Pass terminates as it com- 
moenced, at a well, noar which are the ruins of a smal] dewal sacred 
to the Bull Nandi,* from which somo say tho Pass owes its namo. 
From this 1o Pachcrla about 34 miles is quite practicablo for bandics, 
though tho road is sondy and stony. It lics through o bamboo jungle, 
in which however arc some Ippy, (Bassra /ongyfolu), ond other timber 
trees fit for buildings. 

Pacherla, like Metta, is merely a police station in the jungle, with the 
advantage of a well. The oncamping ground is good, but no supplies. 
The road for the transit of loaded camels and elophants should be 
cleared of the overhanging branches to the bottom of the Pass, and 
the animals themselves ought to be lightly laden. For bandics the 
Pass ('. ¢. its ascont and descent), would require clearing of the loose 
stones on its surface. Tho cavities formed by the shelves of aluto 
should be filled up by levelling the projecting lamin, and employing 
the fragments for this purpose. For guns, tho Pass, as it ia at prevent, 
is just practicablo, with caro and assistanco. The whole course of 
the road might be altered with considerable advantage and put upon 
a better slope.” 


Giddalore 
Is a largo village at the castern flank of the Nulla Mulla hills, betweon 
Cumbum and the Nandi Ounnama Pass. It is situated on tho banks 
of the Suggleair stream which runs to the Pennsur, surrounded by 
pleasant shady tamarind topes, and is well supplied with water. The 
soil generally is a fine rich regur lying upon clay elato and mingled 


* ‘Noid us tho sacrod bull nddcn by Siva. Cranama moans 4 gorge or PAN, 
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with calcareous matter deposited by infiltration ; besides other dry 
grain it produces wheat in tolerable abundance. Giddalore is 14 
miley travelling distance S. W. from Cumbum. 


Jungumraspilly. 

A villago in the Cuddapah Collectorate, 29 miles N. E. distant from 
the town of Cuddapah, and 196 miles from Madros. It lies to tho 
cast of a Pass of the same name leading over the Nulla Mulla hills 
which here form a low wooded range. The rond is stony but practi- 
cable for guns and carriages. The village is located nearly in the 
centre of a boautiful vale, well cultivated with dhal, raggi, and the 
castor-oil plunt. There is some good hare and partridge shooting 
about the hills in the vicinity. The formation of the surrounding 
hills is clay slate ond sandstone. A detached hill of grey orgilla- 
ceous limestono occurs in the vicinity imbedding pyrites and veins of 
a beautiful colo-spar. Lead ore (gulena) is found in tho sandstone 
formation. 
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NELLORE. 
Tuss district is 170 milea Jong north to south, 
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The Zemindaries in the district are Vencatagherry, Choondy, and 
Mootialpid, besides some small Pollams. Part of the Calastree Zemin- 
dary ia in Nellore. The old Sydapoor Zemindary is now the property 
ot Government. The Jagheor of Woodiagherry waa seized by Go- 
vornment in 1839, in consequence of the Jagheerdar having been 
suspected of rebellious intentions. 

The general aspect of Nellore is barren and unin- 
Aap teresting, large treos being only found noar villages, 
whilc tho wide extending plains on both sides of the river presont 
nothing to the eye, but stunted junglo and occasionally a thorny 
shrub, called the Pooma, tho fruit of which is acceptable to cattle. 
The Woodiagherry mountains are to the north-west, distant about 
ton milos, and of great elevation ; the highest point having beon os- 
timated at 8,000 feet above the level of the low country. Among the 
valloya, wood of a large sizo grows abundantly, and in tho dircction 
of tho coast nt Ramapatam thore are oxtonsive jungles. Geologically, 
tho country is of a primitive formation, and the goneral rock isa 
mica slate of different colours and consistence. 
ew The principal rivers are tho Pennaur, Soornamooky, 
Pouluir, Moosy, and Goondlucummeh. A salt wator 
ercek runs soveral milos inland near Joovuldinnah, on which a ferry 
boat is kept for the convenience of travellers; but heavy baggage is 
conveyed by o circuitous route of about three miles. 

The bod of tho Ponnaur is ono of unvaried sand from the place where 
it ontors this Zillah (about 50 miles west of Nellore) till it enters the 
soa: but higher up to tho westward, it is stony, and has numerous 
large and deep hollows in its course, forming natural reservoirs plen- 
tifully stored with fish, which, on the river coming down in the mon- 
soon, find their way into the tanks, The bed of the river is nearly dry 
for 5 or 6 months of the year, but in a few days after the monsoon sets 
in, it becomes filled from bank to bank, and is then at Nellore eight 
hundred yards and upwards in breadth, and thirty feet deep; much 
slimy mud is deposited on its banks in the vicinity of Nellore. 

The Soornamooky river rises in the Chittoor hills, and crosses the 
Nellore road, two miles from Naidoopottah ; it has an irregular course 
north-east and by east, and likewise gives off several channels to 
supply tanks ; its bed is sandy, and it is completely dry except dur- 
ing the rains, when it contains a considerable body of water. 
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The other rivors ore comparatively small, and are generally dry, 
except during the rainy scason ; they give off no water channels, but 
wells ond tanks aro constructed along thoir banks, from which the 
noighbouring lands are irrigated. There aro in the district 700 tanks. 
An onnicut, across the river at Nellore for the supply of numer- 
tanks in tho neighbourhood, has beon sanctioned. It is on the 
lino of the Northern road, and will eventually bo surmounted by a 
bridgo. 

The great northern road from Madras to Masulipa- 
tam traverses its whole extent, noarly in a straight 
Tine, at a short distance from tho coast, and consequently along a 
plain, but little clovated above the level of tho sea; the road through- 
out the greater part of its extent is artificially raisod above tho lovel 
of tho surrounding country, forming ® causeway three or four fect 
high. 

Long tracts of this road in heavy monsoons oro frequently washed 
away by tho water collecting on its wostern aido, notwithstanding the 
numerous archways lef as outlets for it. 

The distance of the road from tho aca depends on the curvature of 
tho const ; at Goodoor it ix twenty miles, at Nellore thirteon, at Rema- 
patam it is close to the beach, and at Ongole, whero it bifurcutes into 
the Hyderabad and Masulipatam branches, it is cight miles distant. 
Natural Produce About one-third of the district is undor cultivation, 

tions and Ma- tho other parts being cithor waste, barron, or jungly 

nuucturess ‘tracts. Tho south of Ongolo produces much rico in 
the vicinity of tanks, but on the higher lands to tho wostward, from 
an insufficiency of water, dry grains only, such as coolty, cholum, 
riggi, gingcly scod, the castor-oil plant, and tobacco can bo grown ; 
the northern parts of the district near Ongolo likowiso produco cot- 
ton, cholum, chenna, tobacco, and soveral kinds of dry grain; chay- 
root, (a dys), is cultivated on the coast, and many of tho ryote grow 
indigo in dry soils in various parts of the district. Soverel modical 
drugs are produced in the junglos on the wostern hills, and exported 
to Madras and other places. 

There are some indigo manufactories, the property of Mercantile 
houses at Madras. Firowood, saltpetre, as also betel and tobacco, are 
exported to some small extent to Madras. 

2 In 1801 several copper mines wore discovered in this 
Ospes Minas district, and portions of the ore were sent home and assay- 
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od. One specimen weighing 20 ewt. yielded 9 cwt. of pure copper. Al- 
though not equally rich in the metal, they were found to be remark- 
ably fusible, very free from iron, and consequently well adapted for 
sheathing. These mines wore leased to a contractor for five years 
by the Madras authoritics, but they proved a failure, and are given 
up. The Zemindary of Calastree, in which the copper mines are 
situated, is to the north ; to the west of it lies the Woodiagherry 
Jaghire and the Coded Districts ; to the north the Naidoo coun- 
iry belonging to the Vencatagherry Rajah, and to tho eastward the 
Nellore district. The principal mining places were about 50 miles 
'N. W. from Nelloro, 30 from the sea, Several streams traverse it on 
their way to the sea, and tho junction of two of them forms a con- 
siderable river at Gurramenapettah, although not navigable. 

Tho climate of Nellore is warm, but salubrious, being 
subject to no sudden transitions of temperature, and is 
very similar to that of Madras. The following is the averago mean range 
of the thermometer throughout the year. January and February 764°, 
Match and April 82°, May and June 94°, July and August 94°, 
September and October 814°, November and Decomber 753°. 

The prevailing winds arc the same os at Madras. The full of rain 
during tho year is from 30 to 40 inches, and occurs partly during the 
south-west monsoon in August and September, but chiefly in October, 
November, and December. 

Villages. & thor Tho villages are small, and the houses mean, consist- 

Inhabitants, ing mostly of throe or four detached huts, one serving 
as a aleeping room for the family, another for a working room, and a 
third for their goods and chattels. Except during the rains, the cat- 
tle are kept in the open air, but at that season they are admitted 
within doors, and form part of the family. 

Notwithstanding their poverty, the inhabitants appear stout and 
healthy. The cultivation is chiefly rice, for which there are large 
tanka near the villages ; but on the high grounds towards the north 
it is nearly all dry grain cultivation. Rice is deemed a luxury here. 
The ordinary food of the working classes is cholum, eaten with or 
without raggi; and thoee who can afford it use rice. The Yanadies, 
awild race of people, are in the habit of using o great -variety 
of roots, fruits, and leaves as articles of food, which others are un- 
acquainted with, and during seasons of scarcity, it has been observed 
that they suffer less than other classes of the poor. They are an ex- 
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traordinary race of people, not very honest, but capital thief catchors. 
‘They are very expert also in catching birds and animals. 

The northern part of the district of Nollore is cele- 
brated for ita superior breed of cattle, which are how- 
ever found to degenerate very rapidly when removed to othor parts 
of the country, unless particularly well fod. Large flocks of sheop 
ere pastured for the Madras markots. 

The manufacture of salt for the Government Monopoly in this Zil- 
lah, is greater than in any other under the Madras Presidency. It is 
carried on at six places situated on the coast. Their names are Pa- 
dati, Pakala, Eskapilly, Kishnapatam, Doorgarazapatam, ond Tada. 
In each of them there are a number of cotaurs, or depdte, at some little 
distance from each other, in which the salt is mado and stored. The 
ealt is of two kinds: whito and (20 called) red. Tho former is made 
for exportation in the two divisions, Eskapilly and Kishnapatam. A 
brisk trade in this commodity is carriod on botween these two ports, 
and Chittagong and Calcutta. The red salt is made for home consump- 
tion, and for trade with the inland Zillahs. This traffic is usually 
carried on by a peculiar race of poople called Brinjarrics. 

Saltpetre is manufacturod in this Zillah, but it is inferior. It is 
made in small quantities in the Caligherry and Saugam talooks, but 
what is procured in the bazaar ix usually imported from other parts 
of the Presidency. 


Cattle. 





Nellore. 

The principal town in the Collectorate, 111 miles from Madras, and 
13 inland from tho sea, and tho seat of tho chief civil authorities of 
the district, is situated in latitude 14° 29’, and 80°. Tho Ponnaur 
river flows past the town. 

The site of the town is well raised, and the soil is red laterite. In 
former days, os was the case with most towns of any extent in India, 
it was surrounded by a rampart, which, as well as the Fort, is now in 
ruins. 

Tho town is irregularly built, and in some places rather crowded 
and confined, but there are some good strecis occupied by the better 
classes, and on the whole for a native town it is tolerably clean ond 
airy. The country around is open; to the west is a very extensive 
tank filled from the river, and in the vicinity of the town, and prin- 
cipally to the castward are extensive fields of rice ground, watored 
from tho tanks and aleo by canals cut from tho river ; to the south of 
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the town the country is open, hilly, and covered with a low thinly 
Beattercd brushwood. 

The jail is situated 6 little to the south-east of the town, surround- 
ed on two sides by paddy fields, above which it is raised about six 
foet. In the immediate vicinity are three water-courses from the 
river, which supply the fort ditch, the jail wells, and also serve to 
irrigate tho adjacent lands. 

Tho structure itself, which is calculated to contain upwards of 800 
persons, consists of a double range of buildings forming two distinct 
aquaroa, being inclosed with o wall 11 foet high ; it is provided with 
sontry boxes on the top, commanding a view of the interior of the 
squares from which any outbreak or riot among tho prisoners can 
speodily be discovored ; the now jail, togothor with the hospital, were 
addod in 1825. Both buildings aro pent-roofed and tiled; tho old 
jail is oppropriated for tho unconvicted, or prisonors under trial, and 
tho new jail is sot apart for convicts. 

Tho hospital is a lino of building in the samo enclosure, extending 
noroas its whole breadth, at the southorn part ; it is well raised, airy, 
and divided into throo wards, the windows being provided with vono- 
tian shutters ; it is pont-roofed and tiled with a doublo verandah, and 
calculated to contain 60 pationts; o dispensary and surgery are at- 
tached to it. Thero is a civil disponsary to the S. W. of the town, 
but at somo litile distanco from it, this is near the river, and is a 
well built eubstantial house. Paupers ore admitted free of exponse. 

‘The houses of the English residents are to the south of the town, 
on tho east bank of the ake. 

There ara porhaps more Mussulmans in this town, than in most in 
this part of the country. Tolugu is the language of the inhabitants, 
but it is remarkable that the fishermen in the coast speak a barbarous 
Gialeot of Tamil ; this is not the case to the north of Ramapatam. 


Doorgerasapatam. 

‘This village now occupiod chiefly by salt manufacturers, is often 
mentioned by the carly historians of Britieh India os Armegon, 
being our first settlement on the Coromandel Coast. At present it is 
seldom heard of, except in connection with the “ Armegon Shoal.” 
It is in N. Lat. 13° 59’, and 66 miles north of Madras. 

‘The origin of the Factory in 1625 will be found in the account of 
tho town of Madras, but tho Native tradition aa to the arrival of the 
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English is as follows: “In the time of Gooroova Naidoo, great-gront 
grandfather of Rajah Gopaul Naidoo, some gontlemen of the Hon’ble 
Company came to this port on board ships, dropped anchor, landed at 
this port, sent for Gooroova Naidoo, who was thon Chief man of this 
place, ond Putnaswamoola Armoogum* Moodeliar, the Curnum+ at 
this port, and told thom that they (the gentlemen), wanted to improve 
the place and build a fort thore; that thoso two agreed to this, and 
caused the cargo on board the vesscls to be landed. That afterwards 
the gentlemen constructed a bastion on the eastern side of this village, 
and mounting a gun upon it fired the same, that the shot fell down into 
the Venoatagherry Zemindar’s land, at 2 guddies distance on tho west 
side; that thoy expressed a dosire to build a fort here, if the land in- 
cluded within the range of the projectile was given to them; and 
they accordingly placed Gooroova Naidoo aud Armoogum Moodcliar 
in communication with tho Vencatagherry Rujah on the subject ; but 
that the Rajah, by name Bungeroo Yachama Nuidoo, did not consent 
to give the said land. ‘That upon this, the said Gooroova Naidoo and 
Armoogum Moodoliar went and spoke to Damerla Chennapa Naidoo, 
and obtaining his consent to make over to the Company tho land form- 
ing Chennum Cooppum, situated to the north of Mylapoor, returned 
to this place, rendered overy assistance to the gentlomen and took 
them on, when the latter gave to this Doogarazaputnum tho appella- 
tion of Armoogunloo. That they got to that place, (Chonnum Coop- 
pum,) and built a fort, and the gentlemen pleased with tho pains 
Gooroova Naidoo and Armoogum Moodcliar had takon, (on thoir ac- 
count) conforred in conformity with their wishes, on tho former tho 
office of Dalavoy,} &c., and on the latter that of Stalla Curnum.§ 

In the hoondies (drafts), given by the ship captains for tho moncy 
upon agents in Madras, and in accounts the salt used to be statod ag 
exported from Doorgarazapatam and Armooguin, 

A light house is in course of erection, six miles to the south of 
Doorgarazapatam. Its object is to keep vessels clear of tho Armegon 
Shoal. Tt is at the village of Moonapolliam ; its latitude 13° 52’ 50” 





® Tho old namo Armegon was no doubt gyen by tho English from this name, 
+ Conakopilly or Curnum, the Accountant or Registrar, 
t Hordman of bumnoss. 
§ Accountant o: Restor of a Division, 
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North, and longitude 80° 12’ 00” Kast. It is close to the shore, and 
the light being 95 feet high, is visible from the poop of a 700 ton 
ship at 15 miles, The Armegon Shoal is about 10 miles long; the 
shallowest patch is 12 fathoms, and lies from 34 to 5} miles E. by 
N. of the above Light-house. 


Ongole. 


The town of Ongole lies in the northern extremity of the Zillah, 
and is of considerable size, it has a emall fort in a state of dilapida- 
tion, and the river Moosy runs close by it; the scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood ie somewhat picturesque and varied. Ongole is subject to 
ocoasional shocks of earthquake. The hill near the fort is impregnat- 
ed with iron, 


Bachireddypollam. 


A small villago about 8 miles west of Nellore, is the place whero 
the fincst cloths aro manufactured; excellent tent-cloth is made in the 
talooks of Buddapoody and Dooragoodoo, 


Ramiepatam, 


A village on the coast, in latitude 15° 2’. The Sub-Colloctor re- 
sides hore, It is about 40 miles from Nellore. 
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COLLECTORATE OF MADRAS. 


Tms small Collectorate, including the town and suburbs of Madras, 
occupies about 264 square miles, Its boundary is tho samo as that 
of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and is definod in Sec. XII. 
Rog. II. of 1802. It is a space extending about 33 miles north, and 
the same west, and south, of the Fort asacontro, The Regulation 
above reforred to is as follows : 

“XUL The Zillah Courts are not to receive or ontertain any 
“suit, undor any pretence whatever, relating to any land, house, 
“ tenement, or horeditament, nor a dispute regarding the bowndarics 
* of lands, houses, tenomonts, or hereditaments, situated within the 
“ town of Madras or the limits of the Suprome Court of Judivature 
“ot Madras, which for the purposo of this rule is declared to be 
“ bounded as follows. That the southern limits shall be the southern 
“ bank of the Saint Thomé river,” as far es the road leading to tho 
« Long tank; that tho limits shall then be continuod in a northern 
* direction, along the bank of the Long tank, and from thonco along 
“ the bank of tho Nungumbaukum tank, as far as tho villago of Chet- 
“ tapet, upon the banks of the Poonamalles river; that the limits shall 
“ be continued, in the same direction, to tho villages of Kilpaukum 
“and Poramboor, and that, from the latter village, it do take an 
*€ eastern dircetion to the sea, so as to include tho whole village of 
“ Tondiarpetta ; also that no lands, situated to tho southward of tho 
Saint Thomé river, or to the westward of tho bank of the Longy 
“ tank, or of the Nungumbaukum tank, shall bo considcred within 
« the limits of the said town of Madras; but that all tho lands in~ 
“ cluded in tho said villages of Chettapet, Kilpaukum, Peramboor, 
“ and Tondiar, shall be considered within the enid limits. Nor shall 
“ the Zillah Courts entertain any suit whatever against a person who 
* may be a resident of Madras, or of any place within tho said limits, 
“ at the time the suit may be instituted. The Courts are commanded 
« not to intermeddle with or take cognizance of the suits abovemen- 
* tioned, which are to be considered entirely exempt from their juria- 


Gcuerally known as the Adyar, 
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“ diction. But the prohibitions contained in this Section are not to 
“ be coustrued to extend to preclude the Zillah Courls entertaining 
« any suit concerning marriage, or caste, in which no moncy or other 
« valuable thing may be domanded or decreed, although the couse of 
* action shall have arisen, or the defendant may reside, or shall have 
* rosided at the time the suit commenced, within the limits of the 
“ Suprome Court.” 

N. B.—The “ Abkarry” Revenue limits extend 8 miles beyond the 
above boundary. 

The Revenue of this Collectorato from all sources, is as follows, for 
tho last 6 Fuslics, (Fusly 1263 begins 12th July 1858, and ends 12th 
Tuly 1854.) 

Statement showing the Revenve of the Madras Cotlectorate winder each head of Revenue 
for the last sir years, 














‘| ee Py 
5 (g8 a4 F 
i Salt, u Avkorry. e 3g 
Ala) is |e a 
Rs. Rs = Ra Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


1268 | 63,700] 9,98,800° 118) G,72,741) 11,262) 31,474) 8,016 /10,86,123) 
1250 | 66,532] 4,18,602! 230] 5,72,068] 13,231) 31,638) 8,722 '11,03,109| 
1260 | 65,936] 5,15,368] 104) 5,37,900| 13,171) 32,616) 9,643 |11,72,639 
1261 | 65,941) 1,23,884} 141) 5,45,145| 10,516 26,126) 8,76 {10,78,478) 
1262 | 66,267) 4,51,334/ 199.5,75, 070| 9,66% 29,154! 9,267 (11,40,955] 
1263 | 66,634 5,77,000 sl 13,02,921 
@ Tho “Land Revonuc” is composed of tho following items on an 
average : 

Quit Ront on houses and tenements. . 58,000 Ra. 

Ground Rent. ..... ces cceereceteees coves 8,000 ,, 

Shrotrium, or land paying at most a nominal 

rent, being held on grant for sorvicos, &c,... 200 ,, 
Summadayom (or lands held jointly), 50 


66,250 Re. 


The charge of collecting this Revenue is shout 20,000 Rupees per 
annum, including repairs to water-courscs, and Survey establishment. 























6,15,000 | 6,190 21,415! 17,692, 
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It is a curious fact that out of the 24,000 houses and tenements that 
pay the 58,000 rupees Quit-rent, only 19,000 pay more than 10 
rupees a year, 
The Collectorate of Madras comprises 16 “ Divisions” as per list bo- 
low. The greater part of most of them have been built over with 
Native houses, or clec Gentlemen’s houses, and their enclosures. 


Triplicane is inhabited chiefly by Mussulmans, dependents on the 
Nawab, who has a residence thero known as the Chepauk Palace. 


1. Moottial Pettah. Black 9. Vepery. 

2. PeddooNuik’sPettah. Town,| 10. Pureawaukum. 
¥, Chintadrepettah. 11. Nadoombarny. 
4, St. Thomé. 12. Chetput. 

5. Triplicane. 13) Peramboor. 

6. Comaléswaren Covil. 14. Veysurpaudy. 
7 Nungumbaukun. 15, Eroongoondum. 
&. Eamore. 16. Tondiurpett. 


The population of this Collectorate has not been correctly apcer- 
tuined, os great opposition is made by the Native inhnbitants toa 
Census: it iy supposed by the best authoritics to be 7,00,000; of 
which about 1,50,000 are in Black Town. 18,000 Rs. of Quit-rent 
and 4,000 of Ground-rent is levied in Black Town. Tho “ Quit-rent” 
inside the walls, is not rated on the extent of land, as it is outside, 
but on the value of the properties. The “ Ground-rent” is that charg- 
ed on shops. The Municipulity collect their Assessment besides, on 
tho samo properties. 


Tho Salt, Revenue in the Collectorate of Madras is* 
an important itom, and is likely to inerease in conse- 
quence of improvement in means of communication. Many of tho 
Traders who used to go to Covelong and other places on the Coast, 
now come to the Central Depét at Madras near the 8, W. wall of 
Black Town. They bring goods (o Madras from the interior, and 
load with salt for return. 


Salt. 


Tho salt is manufacturod at 5 villages in the neighbourhood of En« 
nore, varying in distance fiom 17 to 12 miles from Madras. The vil- 
Tages, and the quantity of salt which they now supply ycarly, is as 
follows: (tho quantity will incrcase as some of the later pans get 


moro worked.) 
A 
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Garee No, of Pans. 
Ennore......... 8,000 452 
Atteput. . . 1,400 885 
‘Vulloor,....... 1,800 368 
Voyeloor.......- 1,550 230 
Poortiwaukum.. 1,800 522 











9,050 2,457 


The different Sali Pans are situated close to the creeks or inlets 
from the sea. The carth is rammed down toa hard smooth level, 
and watcr baled into e compartment called a Reservoir, whence it is 
lot off by degrees into the smallcr beds. As tho brine ovaporates, the 
salt is scraped up. It takes a long timo every season to prepare the 
pans. The arrangements commence in January, and it is not till 
March that any salt is gathored. The cultivation (as it is called) ge- 
nerally closes with the partial rains of August. Each Pan including 
the Reservoir which occupics half of it, is about $a cawny or gds. 
aero in extent, und onght to yiold 5 or 6 gareo in a good year. 


The salt is not allowed to be sold on tho spot. It is convoyed by 
boats down the Cochrane Canal to the Madras Depét. A small De- 
pét is however sct up at Ennore close to the beach for tho conveni- 
ence of sea-shipmenis. The porsons who make tho salt havo o kind 
of hereditary right, and are paid by Government 10 Rupecs for overy 
garce brought to tho platform, or nearly three times what it costa thom 
to make it, so that a “Salt-pan” is considered valunblo property. 

Tho price at which tho Sult is sold (and it is tho same ot all the 
Depéts in the Presidency is 120 Re. a Garce* or 1 Rupee per Indian 
maund of 823 lbs. or 24d. Pice fora Ib. or noarly 3} Ibs. for one penny. 
At the Governmont Depét the smallest quantity of salt that one per- 
son can buy, is 5 Mercals or 1} Mounds, price 1} Re. Salt bought 
for oxport by sea is givon at 15 Rs. per 100 Maunds, or 18 Rs. por 
Garece, 





This petty Revenue aroso from duties charged on 
Banghy parcels from Foreign States, aa Pondicherry, 
Hyderabad, &c. The articles paying duty were chiefly silk cloths, 


Land Customs. 








* Thopetly speaking, the Garce ig a measure of 400 Mercnls ‘The aalt Moreal is larger 
then the standard, m order that 1 Gareo may weigh 120 Maunda The Mercal 14 B28} eu- 
Tue inches 1 ton of salt = 27 216 Maunds, or 190 Maunds — 18 tons, so that 1 

Haree == 14 tons, 
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and gold lace. A great many parcels were needlessly opencd, and 
tho Rovenuo was not worth the annoyance. The whole was abolished, 
by order of Government, in 1853. Previous to Act VI. of 1844 
which abolished the Transit duties, the “ Land Customs” were the 
chief source of revenuo in the Madras Collectorate. 

Abkarry Ro- The Abkarry Rovenue is derived from a profit on 

Sonus, the sale of Arrach,* (the difference between the coat 
price to Government, and what they sell it for, being considercd as a 
kind of exciso,) and by a tax on tho Toddy shops. 

By Sec. VIL, Reg. I. of 1813, no spirits manufactured castward 
of tho Cape can bo sold in Madras, except such ag are supplied io the 
dealors, by tho Collector; and this in some measure is uo sevurity 
against the use of poisonous adulterations. Tho licenses to open Ar- 
rack shops are put up to auction ; those who offor to take the most 
liquor, epecifying the quantity per day, aro allowed licenses, but 
tho numbor is limited, and no Licenses are given to persons objected 
to by tho Police. 

Tho Revenue from tho Mudras Abkarry, (which includes o distanco 
of 8 miles beyond the Supremo Court limits), is about 6 Juca of 
Rupees a yoar. 

Thero are two kinds of arrack sold by Government to the vonders ; 
1st, tho Colombo arrack imported from Ocylon, and which is made 
from the juice of the cocoanut tree, (and is supplied to the Collector 
by the Commissariat ;) and 2nd, tho Putiat arrack made at the Oo- 
vernment Distillery in Black Town, from juggery or molusacs. The 
Colombo arrack is sold by Government ut 44 fanama, (J Rs. 6 Ap. 
10 P.) por gallon. Tt costs 10 As. per gallon. Tho Putta arack is 
sold at 38} fonams, (2 Rs. 15 As. 11 P.) per gallon to shops within 
the Supreme Court limits, and 18} funoms (1 R. 7 As. 1 DP.) to shops 
beyond. It costs Government 6} Annas a gallon to make, or with 
cost of catablishmont, 8 Annas. 

Thore are 47 Colombo Arrack shops, which take altogether, about 
180 gallons a day ; 57 Putte Arrack shops within the Supreme Court 
limits, which tako altogether, about 125 gallons a day ; and 41 shops 
outstde, which take altogether, ubout 118 gallons a day. Tho number 








* Inthe Mofusail, the system. different There the oxclusive right to manufacture 
end sell Spits and Toddy 1s farmed out for 6 certmn period, and the teutor appoints bis 
own shops, and Bub-ronters. 

+ Called 40 fom Petter baik, for the bark of the whit, Plum or Acme leweophien, is 
maxed with the Jaggay. 
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of shops has not increased much since 1835, when the Colombo ar- 
rack shops were 47, tho Putta arrack in the limits 50, and beyond 
the limits 47 ; but the guantity they now sell is larger. The licensed 
dealers aro liable to a penalty if thoy sell arrack below the price 
charged to them by Government. It is supposed that this prevents 
tho aale from private stills, and smuggling. 

The Revenue from Arrack* is about 3,70,000 Rs. per unnam. 

The Torddy shops are not rented out, but on application to the Col- 
lector, tho upplicant if approved, is furnished by the Collector with 
authority to open a shop. Ifo then obtains a license from the Police 
asin the case of Arrack Dealers. There ure 4 classes of shops; to 
each of which a fixed number of troes is allotted for their consump~ 
tion, and a duily tax according to the class is levied, varying from 36 
to 10 fimums, or from 2 Is, 12 As, 9 P. to 12 As. 52. The number 
of Toddy shops authorized in 1835 was 400 within the Supreme 
Courts, and any number outside. The numbor of shops now within 
the Supreme Court limits is about 300, and outside 120. 

Tho Rovonue from the Toddy shops is about 2,40,000 Re. yearly, 
so that the “Total Abkarry revenue” is about 6,10,000 gross, or 
5,380,000 net ; for tho “ charges” are loss than 80,000 Rs. per annum. 

A trifling Rovouno of 1,500 to 1,800 Its. a your is raised from 
Brandy. The Collector is authorized to supply it in case it may be 
required ns medicine, to 4 or 5 shops, and they pay an enhanced rate 
for it. 

The following Statement will show the “ Abkurry” revenue from 
the town and suburbs of Madras, for the last G years. Fusly 1263 
ended in July 1854, 


-- = 
Brawl. , Toddy Total 




















E> ete 
— 

Faslas. Rs, ita | Rs Ry 
1258 341,051 907 2,30,726 6,722,744 
1269 | 385,358 | 1,136 } 2,86,446 | 4,71,999 
1260 | 3,08,319 | 1,051 | 2,27,638 | 6,353,008 
1261 | 3,09,170 | 1,210 | 2,834,765 | 5,45,145 
1202 | 3,30,803 | 1,529 | 2,43,038 | 5,75,070 
1203 | 2,72,600 | 1,800 | 2,40,600 | 6,14,900 








* Colombo Arrack about 1,80,000 Rz., ond Putta Anack 1,90,000 Re, 
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The next itom of revenue is that derived from stamp- 
ing weights and moasures. The fees have lately beon 
reduced to two annas per etamp, or ono anna for cortitying to an old 
one. Tho proposed Regulation Standard for Measures, though notified 
in the Gusette of 20th Oct. 1846, hus not yet becn adopted. Tho 
Mercal and Puddec of the Madras Cutchorry have been guaged, and 
found to be 832 and 104 cubic inches respectively (struck); whereas 
tho ofd Mereal and Puddeo were 750, and 93} cubic inches, (atruck :) 
and the Government Standards aro 800 and 100 cubic inches. 

A small toll is levied on boats traversing the Canal 
that Ieads from the Basin at tho S. W. corner of Black 
Town, to the south ond of tho Ennore lako (or backwater) at Sudien- 
coopum, about 6 miles from Black town,—and also on the Channel from 
the north end of the Ennoro lake to Pulicat. This work was plannod 
in 1801, and tendors for its execution were accepted from Mr. Ieofke, 
Mr. Basil Cochrane being suroty, and in fact proprivtor. Tho con- 
tractor was to keep the work in officient order, and to have a lease for 
45 ycars from 1802, with a right to levy toll at cortain rates. Tho 
work was comploted in 1806, including the northern canal, gonerally 
known as the Cantoopilly* chunnel, and which is not in charge of the 
Collector of Madras. 

Beforo the lease was out, that is in 1837, the Canal wos transferred 
to Government, in consideration of an annuity of 14,000 Res. a year, 
(the value of the past average net profits) until 1847. 

This Canal is greatly uscd for bringing firowood, chunem sholls, 
and salt to Madras. It ulso opens a water communication from Mu- 
dras to Pulicat, which is continued along the Pulicat luke as far us 
Sooloorpett, 50 miles north of Madras. Tho boats vary from 15 to 6 
tons. The Canal requircs a thorough deepening, for the hindrances 
to navigation are great, tho water being so shallow as often to put an 
end to all communication by it. This accounts for the falling off of 
the revenue in the past Fusly 1263. The gross revenue is of course 
diminished by the charges of establishmont, about 2,200 ls. a year, 
and by the expense of repairs, which have not till lately averaged 
above 1,200 Rs. a year. Last year thoy amounted to 14,000 Ite. 
The annuity paid by Government coased in 1848. Government have 
realized a neé revenue of 2} lucs of Its. from this Canul, since they 


Stamping Fees. 


Canal Toll, 





* Cautoopillay iv af thy N, end of the Ennore lake, 
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took it off Mr. Cochrane’s hands, and it is in contemplation greatly 
do improve it, and to extend it northward. 
sient Stamp Paper is furnished from the ip Office to 
: tho Collector, who disposes of it at the fixed value, to 
the inhabitants of Madras. The gross revenuc in 1262 was 17,700 
Re. or 13,500 net, after deducting “charges.” For previous yoars 
tha revenue had been steady at something under 9,000 Rs. a yoar, 
but in 1853 there seom to have becn some heavy suits filed in the 
Sudder Court, for which high value stamps wore roquired. 


TRADE OF MADRAS, 


As the Export and Import trade of the Port of Mudras would not 
givo a proper idea of the trade of tho Dresidency, though of course 
the most valuable portion of the trade passes through this channel. 
The following Tables have beon prepared with the view of showing 
the Exports and Imports of the whole Presidoncy. The IXth of these 
Tables shows the proportion borne by each district. Malabar and 
Canara, it will be seen, have a large trade; the chicf Imports into 
both are Cotton Goods, Mctala and Salt, (the latter purchased by Go- 
vernment from Bombay, for their monopoly.) Their chief Exports 
aro Coffoc, Cocoanuts, Coir, Ghee, Cocoanut-oil, Spices, Rice, Botol- 
nuts, Cotton-wool, Sandalwood and other Timber. 


APRIL S0rm, 1852. 





































Valuo. ARTICLES. Value. 
Co.'s Ra. iV 
1,672g ( Arrack, : Gore sol 
16,69445 } Brandy, 3, 
2,11,669, (Rum, art0s 
7 27,66,605] 
26,72: Cand; 1,345. 
11,879fallow, >” Too 
14760 1,018 
1,048{Thread, Sowing, aay 
4,807 mber and 2,668,800 
Po vaiee 
16,083 
12/676 Snuff, 4,582 
8,973fTrunks and Boxes, wane 
7,100'Turmeric, 65,812: 
11,18Umbrellas, 3,476 
11,436 Wax and Wax Candles, 1,40,012! 
47,299 
47,28 4,280 
132 1,826. 
1,84;8364, : nish 
40,697 ry, 6,607 
5,860 23428 
3,62 
5,047 “Ron 
u7t 69,84 
8,866 33,336 
3,02,559 1,36,68' 
9,093 11,991 
2.9271 3340: 
9,319 2136C 
4,74 1,108 
85,8744 8 
4,08 Scarfs, 1415| 
1,180 | Woollons of sorts, 1,454 
5 4087 boxes, Ivory, 2,365 
re 1,99,637 
7,930 | 2,49,66,225 





40018 2 23,42,659 
3118 
is 65,12,000 


-.| 68,54,658 


‘HE YDAR ENDING APRIL orn, 1853. 
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No. TX. 
Imports and Exports of “ Merchandise.” 


i 1 1852-3. 
j q 





Names of Dishicts 


Vulue of Im- | ¥ duc of Ex- 
pots ports 


ee a a 
Rs. Rs. 
6,501] 9,941,706 
2,14,824] 11,654,126] 
we] 1,00,647)  18,23,293) 
1,01,601) — 1,98,115) 
11,919} 


(Ganjam. ....., 
| Vizagapatam. 
\Rajahmundry, 
|Masulipatam. 
Guntoor. . a 
|Nelloro. ., .. aa 38,412} 12,603} 
[Modras. .. seeeeeeeee  74,77,517' 1,02,38,020) 
Southern Division of Arcot. .| 78,411) — 6,00,101 
\Tonjore. .,.....seeeees | 9,68,912| 29,095,088; 
[Moadura....seceeeeeeeeees) 1,657,572) 8,09, 149) 
[Tinnovelly. .......eee0+4.{ 3,183,909] 26,77,136) 
(Malabar. . .| 21,56,873)  63,88,122 
Camara... ....eeeeeeeeeee| 21,80,638 69,590,789) 


| oe ___}1,27,72,832 3,28,50,486] 
The “Imports” and “ Exports” in the above Table, do not in- 
elude Bullion, eithor Public or Private. This will bo seon below : 
Inporzs. Dvsonie 
Private Merchandise . 1,27,72,282 Private Merchandise. 3,28,50,486 
Private Bullion. .... 1,08,78,112 Private Bullion..,,..  4,15,383 

















































2,36,50,344 3,32,65,869 
Public Treasure”... . 7,700 Public Troasure.....  87,17,560 
Company's Stores. . 5,80,354 Company's Stores..,.  1,04,172 
2,41,88,898 3,70,87,601 


The following will show tho Districts which furnish the chief arti- 
cles of Export from the Madras Presidency. It is however to be re- 





© There can hard!y be said to be any smport of “ Pabhe” treasure, Ths 7,700 Be, was 
merely a tranalir Som one Mofusail treasury to another, 
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membered that large quantities of Grain, Indigo, Gheo, Tobacco, 
Chillics, Oil-seeds, Sugar, and Piece Goods, sre grown or manufactur- 
ed for home consumption. 





Ketel Nut, . . 9... - +. ~ Bellary and Malabar. 

lillie, =... 5 4... «North and South Arcot, and Northern Circars. 

Cocoanut, . 9... + + + +» Malubar and South Arcot, 

Coffee, 6 6. 4 ee + + +) Balu and Mysore. 

Coir and Coir Tapes, + + «4 + Trayancore, Cochin anid Canara. 

Cotton Wool, . +... «Bellary, Tinneyclly, Cuddepak and Coimbatore, 

Cotton Goods, . . 5. +. Madras, Chinglepnt, Tanjore, Madura, Rajabmun- 
ary, Nellore, Vizagnpatom, Pondicherry, and Ma- 
sulipatam, 

Fruits, 6.0.0. + 5 4 «++ South and North Arrot, and Vixagapatam, 

Gh vee ee ee 4 4s Nellore, Cnddapah and Malabar, 

Grain, ©... 6 6 es. ) Rajahmundry, Ganjam, Nellore and Tanjore, 

Indign, soe + + 4 + Cuddapah, Nellore, North and South Arcot, 

Molasses or Joggery, +. + 4 + North Arcot and Cuddapah, 

Oily... se ee se + + Salem, South and North Arcot, and Ouddapah, 

Saltnetty, 2. 6 2 + 6 2 «+ Nellore, Salem, and Coimbatore, 

Oilseeds, . 0. 4. 5 + + «+ Rajahmundry, Ganjam, and Nollore. 

Skingand Hides, . . . . . . Secunderabad, Bellary, Cuddapah, Trichinopoly, 
Vizagopatam and Madras, 

Boop, 6 ee a ee ee e+ Trauquobar and Mailras. 

Bpic, 6. ee ee ee + Conrg and Travancore, 

Bpirityy. 5 5 6 6s + 4 +) Madras, North nnd South Arcot. 

Bugur, . .. +... + + Ganjam, Vizagapatam, North and South Arcot, and 
Cuddapah. 

‘Timber avd eas + + + « « Travancore, Coimbatore, and Canara. 

Tobucco, . . - . +. . Maaulipatam, Trichiuopoly, Nellore, Cuddapah, 
and Chingleput. 

Turmeric, . « . + + Nulore, Rajahmundry, Cuddapah, and North Arcot, 

Wax oud Was Candles... Guntoor, Cuddapa, Pondicherry and Madre, 

Woods Rol), 6. 4 + 5 +. North Arcot and Cuddapab, 

Sendalwood, . . . . . . «  Vieegapatam, Canara, Malabar, and Coimbatore. 


Note.—The produce of the Northern Districts are sont to Munscorcottah, Onlingupatam, 
Coringa and Vizagupatem for exportation, 

The produce of the Southern Districts are acnt to Pondicherry, Cuddalore, Tranquobsr, 
and Negapatam for exportation. 

Tho produce of the Western Districts’are generally brought in carts to Madras for ex« 
portation, 


THE CHIEF IMPORTS 
From the United Kingdom, are Wearing Apparel, Books, Stationery, 
Cotton Twist and Yarn, Piece Goods dyed, printed, and plain, Earthen- 
ware, Glass-ware, Jewellery, Malt liquor, Metals manufactured and 
row, Oilmon’s-stores, Saddlery, Silk Piece Goods, Spirits, Wines, and 
Woollens, 
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From Amvrica, plain Cotton Goods, Glasa-ware, Ico and Timber. 
From the Persian @u(/,Drugs, Gold Thread and Lace, Orchella weed. 
From the Cape of Quod Hope, plain Piece Goods, Flour, Horses. 
From Cey/ou, Chanks, Piece Goods dyed and plain, Caphor, Cocoa- 
unts, Emeralds, foreign Silk Piece Goods, Brandy, Tobacco and Wood. 

From China, Confectionery, Fireworks, Rosin, false Pearls, Porce- 
lain, Silk Piece Goods and Tea. 

From France, Stationery, Cork, Perfumery, Brandy, Champagne, 
Claret. 

From Muwritins, Flour. 

From N. 8. Wales, Horses, Bolt Copper, Pipo Staves. 

From Prgu, Terra Japonica, Covoanuts, Paddy and Rice. 

The following observations on the Trade Returns of the Madras 
Presidency wero drawn up witha view of explaining the lute in- 
erease in the import of Bullion; but they give also an idea of tha 
inerease of Trade during the last 29 years. 
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N. B.—As it is only purely commercial transactions that are now 
coming under notice, exports of “ Private Treasure” only, are entered 
in Col. 6. There is no Public Treasure imported. But the Exports 
of treasure, public and private, are as follows for two years. 

1850-53 =: 1851-52 
Ra, Ra. 
.11,97,691  23,42,659 
.33,00,000 65,12,000 


44,97,691 88,54,659 
Excluding “ Company’s Bills,” the Exports and Imports together, 
averaged 399} lacs a year, for the 10 ycars, ending 1849-50 ; and for 
tho last three yoars it averaged 4974 lacs. The last year of these 
three it rose to 569 lacs, as follows: 


1852-53 | Tenporta | Exports lea Total. 
| 


Exports, 
Private ‘Treasure. 
Public Treasure*. 











| Lace, 


Taes. 
Merchandise 127-72 | 328-50 456" 6:22 
Bullion... .. | 108-78 415 | 112-93 


| 23650 | 332-65 | 560:15 


From the Table given in page 159, the following comparisons may 
po made between the first 10 years ending 1833-34, and the dust 10 
years ending 1852-53. 

Exrorts. 
8. 


a 

Average annual increase in Merchandise, (or 1544 to 243 
lace) Col. 5... co see ccceseccasecesesseasoeccces 88} 

Average annual ‘increase in “Private Bullion, (or 122 to 
17} lacs) Col. G.. 2.20.2 68 


Increase in Exports. 








‘Inport. 
Average annual increase in Merchandise, (or 94 to 1243 
lacs) Col. 2..... aoe se eta escceses cee -. 802 
Average annual in Court’s Bills (or 363) 
Col. 3... ee ee cease sees 


Avcrage annual increase in Private Bullion (or 292 to 56$). . 
Increase in Imports 


+ ‘These exports have been of late years to Bengal, Bombay aud Burmah, 
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This shows how the Bullion flowed in, to adjust the difference be- 
tween the Exports and Imports; including in tho latter, the Honora- 
ble Court’s Bills to a large amount. 


But in the last three years, a very great increase has taken place in 
the Import of Bullion, owing to the Exports of Merchandise being 
yet more in excess of the Imports than before. 

If we compare these three years with the first 10 yoars, we find {he 
cago stands as follows :— 

Tnorease in the annual Exports of Merchandise, (i. c.) 

from 154 lacs to the average of the Jast three years, 
OO. 5. ee ce cece ee ee te cece nc ee ee seen ee ee ces LBS 


Inercase of Treasure, from 12:77 to the averago of tho 
fast three years, Col. Boos ccceceecseccesseveees  OFL 


Total incroase of Exports,......... 12284 


Againat which we have to sot the following :— 

Increase of Imports of Merchandise from 94°17 to the 
average of tho /ast three years, Col. 2........6.. B4£01 

Increase in Court’s Bills from 0-17 to the averago of the 
last three years, Col. 8... cee secccseveneeess 4029 





Total increase of Imports... oe THB 
Leaving a difference of...... «+ 48°61 
still to bo made good; and it will bo perceived accordingly, from 
Col. 4, that the average increased inports of Bullion, during the last 
three years have amounted to 47°15 lecs—(i. « from 29°85 lacs to 
77 lacs.) 
Finally, if we tuke the Jast year of the table by itself, and compuro 
it with the average of the first 10 years, we find the following result. 








Exrorm™ g 


Lace, 
‘Annual increase in Merchandise, (154$ to 328}), Col. 5.. 173} 
Annual docresse in Private Troasure, (12§ to 173), Col. 6. 84 





Total increase in Exports....,. 165} 
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Tuports. 


Tnerease in Merchandise, (94} 1o 1274), Col. 2........ 
Increase in Hon'ble Court’s Bills, (0-17 to 52°31), Col. 





Total increase in Imports. .. 

The balance remaining to be made good is 79} luca, and it will bo 
perceived accordingly from Col. 4, that the increased imports of Bul- 
fion are from 20; to 108; lucs, or 79 lacs. 

Hence it appears that the import of Merchandise has not been able 
to koep pace with the export of the same during past years, whence 
we may infor, that if the exports should be much further and rapidly 
inereased, the imports must fall short in a still greater ratio than 
heretofore. 

Had it not been for the Honoruble Court’s Bills,—an import of Bul- 
lion and Treasure to the extent of 46] laca altogether, (362 lacs within 
the lust 10 years,) over and above what has been imported, must have 
taken place ; and, coming from England, must have been brought to 
the Mint. 

Should any circumstance cause a stoppage of the Honorable Court’s 
Bills, an increase in the import of Bullion must tako place, to the cx- 
tent of 36 to 40 lacs por annum, even if no increased excesa of ox- 
ports over imports of Merchandiso should happen simultaneously ; but 
if the latter circumstance should be also culled into operation, a still 
larger extension of the Bullion trade must ensue. 

There is some probability of the event just referred to taking placo, 
as the Ifonorable Court have entered into contracts with various Rail- 
way Companies, which seem likely to diminish their demands upon 
the Indian Treasuries. In respect to the Madras Prosidency, the en- 
gagement entered into guarantees the completion of work estimated 
at 4 crores of Rupees, within a period of 5 years; and as the propor- 
tion of that amount disbursed within tho country, will probably bo 
ubout one-half, it would appear that the drafts from the Treasury will 
be at the rate of 40 lacs per annum. Other contracts are also in 
contemplation, and as t! yments thus made are replaced by cash 
paid in London, and thi ve preciscly the financial (not commer- 
cinl) offect of Bills, it is most probable that the Honorable Court will 
greatly diminish, if not altogether put o stop to further issues of the 
latter. 

N. B.—~The effect of an European war cannot yet be ascertained, 
Tho above remarks did not contemplate such a contingency. 





Wi 


Shipping aud Tonnage, Fort St. George, 1853. 


Culmas 


Annet Depatad \ 





English. 
French, 





803 [241,114 1211 3,12,881 


fase “Toomer {| Vaule | Tonnage 
: 178 | 83,172 217° 38,631 









American, 2,200 8) 2,089 
26,602} = 278 | a1,405 

3} 1,880 3! as80 

151! 7,632) 210 12,208 


173 | 3,076 162 | 741 
4,245 ,1,73,010] 5,070 | 2,19,7 13 








| 5,787 190,276] 7,184 16,20,048 


Madras or Fort St. George. 

Tu 1614 the Company sont out a vessel called the % Globe” undu 
Captain Tlippon, to endeavour to open a trade on the Coromandd 
Const. Surat was then thcir only Factory. Captain Hippon touchod 
at Pulicut, but the Dutch Governor Van Wersicko refused to It him 
trade thee, and he went on to Masulipatam, where a Factory was 
eatablishod. 

In 16285, two yeais after the massacre of the English by the Dutch, 
at Ambogna, their Agents at Bantam, in Java, suggested to the autho- 
ritics in Europe, tho expediency of directing their attention to the 
trade on the Coromandel Coast, and ut the close of the season, dea- 
patched a vessel from Batavia to » pleco on the coast 40 miles noth 
of Pulicat, where a small trading establishmont was sct up with the 
assistance of Armoogum Moodeliar, the chief mon of that neighbour- 
hood, and after whom the English gave the placo a namo (Armogon).* 
To this place in 1628 tho Masulipatam Factory was transferred in 
consequence of some trouble thore with the native powers. Whother 
it wes owing to the ill-will of the Vencataghorry Zemindar, or the 
place not being convenient for the inland trade in Pieco Goods, the 
Factory did not oxist long. Mr. Francis Day, who was then the 
chicf of the Factory proposed a move to the south of the Dutch Set- 


* Soc “Doorgmacapatnam,” page 146, 
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tlemont of Pulicut, ond in A, D, 1639 an amicable arrangement was 
made with tho local Naik or Chieftain, Damerla Vencatadry Naidoo, 
by which the English were to be allowed a settlement at a small Coo- 
pum or fishing village which is now Madras. It was necessary how- 
ever to have a formal grant from the recognized Sovereign, who waa 
then Stree Runga Royer, a descendant of the ancitnt Vyeyanuggur 
Kings. After thoir defeat by the Mahomedan“Kings of Beojapoor 
and Goleondah, at the battle of Tollicotta (A. D. 1564), the broken rem- 
nant of royalty fell back on their more southern possessions ; first to 
Pennaconda on the borders of Cuddapah and Bellary, and then A. D. 
1594 to Chandraghcrry. From this place the Rayel issued his Sun- 
nud on the Ist March 1640, granting permission for the English to 
build a Fort. It was one of the last royal acta of his race, for in 
1646, the Kootub-Shahee Kings of the Deccan drove him out of the 
country, and he became a refugee in Mysore, 

It was directed in the Sunnud that the settlement should be called 
after tho Rayel: viz. Stree-Runga-Putnum, or the Town of Stroe 
Runga; but the Local Nuik wished it called Chennapa aftor his fa- 
ther, and this was done. To this day it is not known to the Natives 
by any other name than Chennapa-Putnum, or Chennaputnum. Why 
it came fo be called Madvar, no one can tell. 

Without waiting for instructions from the Court of Directors, Mr. 
Day proceeded with great alacrity to the construction of a fortreas, 
which in India is soon surrounded by a town. The latter he allowed 
to retain its Indian appollation, but the former he named Fort Sv. 
George. The territory granted extended five miles along rhore and 
one inland, 

In 1644, the money expended on tho fortifications amounted to 
£2,294, and it was computed that £2,000 more would be requisite, 
and a garrison of one hundred soldiers, to render the station impreg- 
nable to the Native Powers. The garrison appears afterwards to have 
been much diminished, as in 1652 there were only twenty-six soldiers 
in the fortress. 

In 1653, the Agent and Council of Madras were raised to the rank 
of a Presidency. In 1654, the Court of Directors ordered the Pro- 
sident and Council of Fort St. George, to reduce their civil establich- 
nient to two fuctors and a guard of ten soldiers. In 1658, the Com- 
pany’s vettlemente in Bengal, were placed in subordination to Fort 
St. George. In 1661, Sir Edward Winter was appointed President 
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at Madras; but in 1665, was suspended, and Mr. George Foxcroft 
appointed to succeed him. On the arrival of tho lutter, Sir Edward 
Winter acized and imprisoned him, ond kept posscssion of Fort St. 
George until the 22nd August 1668, when he delivered it up to the 
Commissioners from England, on condition of reeciving e full pardon 
for all offences, Mr. Foxcroft then assumed the Government, which 
he filled until 1671, when he embarked for Europe, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir William Langhorne. Thia year tho Sovercign of the 
Carnatic made over to the Company his moiety of the Customs at 
Madras, for a fixed rent of 1,200 Pagodas, or 4,200 Rs. per annum, 
In 1676, the pay of an European soldicr at Madras was twenty-one 
shillings per month, in full, for provisions and nocessurivs of every 
kind. In Feb. 1678, Streynsham Master, Esq., was mudo Governor, 

Gradually other factorics were established to the uorth custward, 
and the whole of them continued under the authority of the Madras 
Government until 1681, when Bongel was separated from Madras. 

In 1681, Mr. William Gifford was appointed Governor of Fort St. 
George. In the same year he was appointed to Bengal, and Mr, 
Yule appointed President of Fort St. George. 

In 1682, the Court of Directors of the East India Company ordor- 
ed tho institution of u Bonk at Madras, and at this time we find the 
servants of the Govornment constituting themeclves u little oligarchy, 
regarding with joalousy and disdain all other traders, whom they do- 
signated ‘interlopers,’ and carrying their cliquism to such longih 
that thoy acecpted with gratitude an injunction from the Court that 
they should not intermarry with tho families of interlopors! on the 
12th December 1687, the population of the city of Madras, Fort St. 
George, and tho villuges within the Company's boundarios, was ro- 
ported in the Public Lettor to the Court of Directors, to bo 300,000 
persons. In 1687 Pondicherry was established by the French, and in 
1689 Fort Si. David was built by tho English. In 1691, Mr. Yulo 
was dismissod, and Mr. Iligginson appointed his succossor. 

In 1698, Mr. Thomas Pitt was appointed Governor and in that 
year the revenue was 40,000 Pagodas, or 140,000 Rupecs. But by 
this time questions of law began to arise among the Company, their 
servants, and the people with whom thoy had transactions. An At- 
torney General was therefore sent to Madras for the better regulation 
of the Company's interests. Still what between the Commissary 
Generals, and Supervisors, who wero sent out to control the Go- 
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yernor, and the Officers of the “ New London Company,” who, 
in 1698, had obtained a Charter from William and Mary, disputes 
van eo high that the trade began rapidly to decline. In 1698 Fort 
William was built. In 1701, Mr. President Pitt expressed his fears 
thet the Natives would bribe the Arab fleet, to assist them in block- 
ading the garrison of Madras. In 1702, Madras wos besieged by 
Daoud Khan, one of Aurungzebe’s generals, who said he had orders 
to demolish it altogether. Up to 1703, gunpowder formed one of the 
articles supplied from England; but about this period the manufac- 
ture of it was so much improved at Madras, as to preclude the neces- 
sity of sending any more. In 1707 Calcutta became a Presidency, 
independent of Madras. In 1708 the Governor, Mr. President Pitt, 
was much alarmed by a dispute among tho Natives about precedence ; 
one party described as tho right-hand caste, and the other as the left- 
hand caste, each threatening to leave the place, and retire to St. 
Thomé, if tho superiority were not granted.* 

The two East India Companics wero united in 1708. At this period 
there were only 300 ‘European sottlers at Madras, of whom 200 were 
military. 

In 1726, Georgo I., by letters patont, established a Recorder’s 
Court at Madras (as woll as Bombay and Calcutta) for the administra- 
tion of Civil and Criminal Justice. Tho Courts consisted of a Mayor 
and nine Aldermen, of whom seven were natural born subjects. The 
Mayors wore elocted by tho Aldermen, and held power for one year. 
Appeals wore allowed to the Governor in Council. 

From the junction of tho rival Hast India Companies, in 1708, 
wo have no authentic annals of Madras until 1746, when it was be- 
sieged by the French from the Mauritius, under M. De La Bourdounnis. 

The following account of the state of Madras, and the siege is taken 
from “ Orme’s History of the Carnatic.” 

«Tho town consisted of throo divisions ; that to the south oxtended 
about 400 yards in length from north to south, and about 100 yards 
in breadth ; none but tho English or other Europoans under their 
protection, resided in this division, which contained about 50 good 
houses, an English and a Roman Catholic Church, together with the 
residonco of the Factory, and othor buildings belonging to tho Com- 
pany ; it was surrounded with a slender wall, defended with four baa: 





© ‘The middling and lower clasaen nf Natives oll be Skauls © tid 
their disputes and animosity aro unly yet kopt under Oy th camel ef nates 


tions and as many batteries, but these were very slight and defective 
in their construction, nor had they any outworks {o defend them ; 
this quarter has long been known in Europe by the name of Fort St. 
George, and was in India called for distinction, the White Town. On 
the north of this, aud configuows, was another division, much larger 
and worse forlified, in which were many very good hubitations be- 
longing to tho Armenian and to the richest of tho Tndian merchants, 
who resided in the Company’s Territory ; this quarter wus called the 
Black Town. Beyond this division, and to the north of it, was a su- 
burh, where the Indian Natives of all ranks had their habitation pro- 
miscuously. Desides these three divisions, which composed the town 
of Madras, there were two largo and populous villages* about a mile 
to the southward of it, within tho Company's Territory, and theso 
woro likewise inhabited hy Indian Natives. 

Thero wero 2,50,000 inhabitants in the Company’s Territory, of 
whom the greatest part were Natives of India, of various castes ond 
religions ; amongst these were three or four thousand of those Indiun 
Christians who call themselves Portuguese, and pretend to be descend- 
ed from that nation. The English in the Colony did not excced tho 
number of 300 men ; and 200 of these wore the Soldiers of tho gar- 
rison ; but none of thom oxcepting two or three of thoir Officors, had 
over acon any other service than that of the parade ; the rest of the 
English inhabitants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, 
were still more unfil for military sorvices. 

On the 8th Soptember 1746 the French hud finiphed a battery of five 
mortars to the south, and bombarded the town without intermission 
until the next morning, when two English deputics wont (o their 
camp, to trent with M. De La Bourdonnais, who insisted that the 
town should be delivered up to him on his own terms: and threaten- 
ed in cage of refusul, to make a general assault. As soon as tho de- 
puties returned, the bombardmont recommenced, and continued until 
the evening, when it was suspended for two hours, during tho confer- 
ence of another deputy sont from the town; after which it continu- 
ed during the rest of the night. 

The next morning, the 10th September, tho doputics roturned to 
the French camp, and, after somo altercations, consented to tho arti- 

des of capitulation, which had been dictated to thom in the first con- 
erence. It was agroed thot tho English should surronder themselves. 


* Qime probably refers to Tiploane and Egmae. . 
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prisoners of war; that the town should be immediately delivered up 5 
‘but that it should be afterwards ransomed. M. De Ia Bourdonnaia 
gave his promise that he would settle the ransom on easy and modo- 
rate terms, 

The capitulation was signed in the afternoon, when M. De La 
PBourdonnais, at the head of a large body of troops, marched io the 
gates, whero he roceived the koys from the Governor. There wus not 
aman killod in the French camp during the sicge ; four or five Eng- 
lishmen were killod in the town by the explosion of the bombs, which 
likewiso destroyed two or three houses. 

All the morchandise, and a part of the military stores, belonging 
to the East India Company, together with all the naval stores found 
in the town, had been laden on board of the French ships; there ar- 
ticlea, according to the computation made by the French, amounted 
to £180,000 sterling, and tho gold and silver of which they took pos- 
session, to the valuc of £31,000 sterling ; the half of the artillory und 
military stores was estimated at £24,000 sterling: all the other offecta 
and merchandise woro relinquished to the proprietors of them. It 
was agreed that the French should evacuate the town before the end 
of the ensuing January, after which tho English wore to romain in 
possession of it, without being attacked by them again during the 
war. Upon those conditions the Governor and Council of Madras 
agreed to pay the sum of 1,100,000 Pagodas, or £440,000 sterling. 

M. Dupleixon the departure of M Je La Bourdonnais, had appointed 
one Paradis, a Swisa, 10 bo Governor of Madras, but in a short time, 
the French inhabitants of Pondicherry, instructed by M. Dupleix’s 
emissarics, asscmbled and drew up a representation, addressed to M. 
Dupleix and the Council, in which they set forth the necessity, as 
thoy pretended, of annulling the treaty of ransom. M. Dupleix, and 
tho Council of Pondicherry, affecting to respect the geheral voice of 
the inhabitants, which they had suborned, instructed Paradis to exe- 
cute this resolution. On the 30th of Octobor, the inhabitants of Ma- 
dras were called together ; the French garrison was drawn up under 
arms, and a manifesto addrossed to the English, was publicly read. 
This paper contained tho following declaration and injunctions. 

The troaty of ransom made with M. Do La Bourdonnais, was do- 
clared null. The English woro enjoined to deliver up the keys of all 
magazines without exception: all merchandise, plate, provisions, 
warlike stores, and horses, were declared (he property of the French 
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Company ; but the English wero permitted to disposo of their move- 
ables, clothes, and the jewels of the women. they were roquired to 
give their parole, not to act aguinst the Fronch nation until they 
should be exchanged ; und it was declared, that thoso who rofused, tu 
obey this injunction, should be arrested and sent to Pondichorry. All 
excepting such os were willing to take tho oath of allegiance to tho 
French king, were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were 
prohibited from taking up their rosidenco within the bounds of Ma- 
dras, or in any of the country houscs belonging to tho English with- 
out those bounds. 

Such injurious and distressful terms aggravated the iniguily of thot 
breach of public faith which produced thom. 

Tho French put their manifesto into execution with tho utmost ri- 
gour, and took possession of tho cffects of the English with an avari- 
Gious exuctitudo rarcly practised by those who suddenly acquire valu- 
uble booties: the fortunes of most of the English inhabitants wero 
ruined. ‘The Governor and several of the principal inhabitants wore 
conducted by an escort of 400 men to Pondicherry : hero M. Du- 
pleix, under pretence of doing them honour, caused thom tv onter tho 
town in an ostentatious procession, which exposed them to the view 
of 50,000 apoctators, like prisoners lod in triumph. Others of tho in- 
habitants, with several of the military Officers, resolved not to give 
their parole, alleging very justly, that the broach of tho treaty of 
ransom released thom from that which they had given to M. De La 
Bourdonnais: and these made their escapo out of tho town by night, 
and, travelling through the country by various roads, went to the 
English Settlemont of Fort St. David, which then becamo the acat of 
the Presidoncy, and so continued till 1742.” 

Tho Peace of Aia La Chapelle took placo in 1748, and the arrango- 
ments consequent on if reached India at the end of 1719, when Ma- 
dras was rostorod to the English. Tho Vrench, during the four yeara 
they occupicd it, had considerably improved tho Fort, by onlarging 
and strengthening the bastions and battcrics. They hed ulso demo- 
lished that part of Black Town mmmediately adjoining tho N. wall of 
the Fort, and formod an excellent glacis. Another glucis had also 
beon cleared to the south. The defencos however wore considered fur 
less strong than those at Fort St. David. As far back os 1743, Mr. 
Smith, tho Enginoor, had propowd en cxtension of the works to the 
west, but it war not till 1756, when anothor war with the Fronch was 
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expectod, that his plans were carried out; they had now been approv- 
ed of by Mr. Robins. About 4,000 coolies were set to work, and 
the fortifications wero considerably strengthened by the time Lally 
advanced on Madras. 

Tho second siege of Madras was conducted by Lally, and commenc- 
ed in December 1758. On the 9th December Colonel Lawrence who 
commanded the English withdrew oll his outposts to “ Choultry 
Plain,” ond on the 12th into the Fort. The following description of 
“ Choultxy Pisin,” is from Ormo, Vol. III. p. 385. The foot notes 
will show the localties as they exist in 1854. 

“ The ground so called, commenceth about 2,000 yards south-west 
of the whito town of Madras, or Fort St. George, from which it is 
separated by two rivers. The one, cullod tho river of Triplicanc,* 
winding from the west, gains the sca about a thousand yards to the 
south of the glacis. The other+ coming from the north-west, passoth 
near the western side of the Black Town, tho extremity of which is 
high ground, which the river rounds, and continues to the east, until 
within 100 yards of the sca, whero it washcth tho foot of tho glacis 
and then turning to the south continuoth parallel with the boach, 
until it joins the mouth and bar of the rivor of Triplicane. From 
tho turning of the river ot the high ground, a canal,+ striking to the 
south, communicates with the river of Triplicanc. Tho low ground 
included by the channels of the two rivors and the canal, is called the 
island,§ which is ubout 3,000 yards in circumference. 1,200 yards 
from the strand of the sea is a long bridgej} loading from the island 
over the Triplicanc river, to 2 road{{ which continues south to tho 
town of St. Thomé. Another bridgo** over the canal, leads to tho 
wost, and amongst others to a village called Egmore, from, which this 
bridge takos it name. Coming from the south or woat, these two 
bridges afford the only convenient acccss to the Fort or white town, 
excepting another [access] along the strand of the sea, when the 
bart + of the Triplicane river is choked with sand. All tho ground 





* Orme refurs to the Cooum ucar tho Govornmcut House. 
f Orme rofera to that tuanch of the strcai that flows under the Wallajah bridge. 
4 At the back of the Morpital It is crossod by a bmdge noar St. Mary's Burial Ground, 
§ It ia called “ the Island” to this day. 

| Whore tho Guvernment House bridgo now is, 

'Y. Ormo rofers to tho road through Tri; » where it branches from the Mount Road 
atthe Taunah, which was about the N E boundary of Choultry Plan, 
# © Tho bridge mentioned in the 8d foot note, 
1 Tho ba nom tho Mmin. Yilla, 
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hbotwoon the St. Thomé rond* and the sca, is filled with villages and 
enclosures ; and so is that on tho left, fur half a milo towards tho 
Choultry Plain, from which a road and soveral smaller passages lead 
through them to the St. Thomé roud. The Choultry Plain oxtonds 
two miles to the west of the enclosures which bound the St. Thomé 
road, and terminates on the other side at a lurgo body of water called 
tho Meliaporo tank,+ behind which runs with decp windings, tho Tri- 
plicane river.t The road from the Mount passes two miles and o half 
under the mound [or bund] of tho tank,§ and ut its issuo into tho 
Choultry Plain, was a kind of defile, formed by the mound on ouo 
hand, and buildings with thick enclosures on tho other.” 

Tho troops in the Fort were 1,758 men of the European force, (in- 
cluding Officers, 6£ ‘‘ Topasses” or Portuguoso gunuors, and 89 “ Caf- 
fros,”) ond 2,220 Sepoys. Tho non-military inhabitants were 150, 
and they were appropriated without distinction, to scrve out storcs 
and provisions for the garrison. The Native boatmon had boon ro- 
tained by speciul encouragement, aud their huts and boats were con- 
sidered safo undor the sca-wull. Tho Nawab (Mahomed Ali, alias 
‘Wallajuh) also took refuge in the Fort; (but on the 20th of Fobruary, 
ho found his way by sea to Negapatam.) On tho 15th December 
1758, the day aftor the French troops oceupicd tho suburbs of the 
Fort and Black Town, o daring midnight sully was made by Coloncl 
Draper (well known by his controversy with Junius) and 500 picked 
men. Ife advanced on the quarters of the regiment of Lorraine 
which wore near the present sito of Putchcapah’s Ifall, and threw 
them into confusion, but failed to effect his object through the care~ 
lessnoss and timidity of his Drummers, who created an alarm when 
thoy ought to have beon silent, and who were not to bo found, 
when it was nocessary to beat a retreat. The rogiment of Lally was 
quartcrod near tho beach, (about where tho office of Parry and Co. is 
now,) and came to the rescue, on which Drapor fought his way back 
into the Fort. Sevoral of his officers wero killed, among whom was 
Major Polier, who had surrendered Fort St. David, and who sought 
death on this occasion. Out of the 500 men, 103 wore left prisoners, 50 





© ‘That 18 the road to Bt Thomé through Trplicans 
+ Thut ie tho “Tong Tank” So that Choulty Plain cxtended fiom shot Govern- 
ment House te just beyond the Cathcdrat’ ‘Tho “Plain” was probably to the wost of tho 
Mount Koed. eho epace now ovcupied hy the Divisous of Numgumbaueum and 
Bgure, 
3 1 He alludes to the Cooura beyoud the Forftle Aeylam. 
§ Fiom Moonapulay’s Choultay to nem the Cathodral, 
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were killod, and 50 camo in wounded. In this sally Count D’Estaign* 
wus taken prisoner by tho Fronch, z 

Lally then cngaged in his siege oporations, and on tho 2d of Ju- 
nuary, 1759, the Lorraine battory of 12 guns opencd 500 yards north- 
west of the N. W. angle of the Fort—and soon after, Lally’s battery, 
(15 guns, being 24’s und 18’s) which was betweon the presont-Light 
House and the sea, or a little more north. It was chiefly from this 
point that tho upprouchos were made. There was also a battery of 4 
guns subscquently raised 500 yards N. W. of the Fort, on what was 
thon tho burying ground, (close to the Obelisk or Monument, where 
{three youths were killed by lightning in 1853.) There was alev dur- 
ing tho siege, a battery of 4 guns, a little to the cast of whero the 
Genoral Hospital now stands. It enfiladed the north face of tho Fort. 
The French also occupied the important position of St. Thomé, but 
they did not attempt much against the south or 8. W. of the Fort ; 
two 18 pounders only being brought to boar upon it, from the bar 
noar what is now the Marine Villa. 


On the 12th January a sovond sally was made by 200 Europeans, 
and 400 Scpoys, under Major Lrercton, aguinst a Lreastwork to the 
southward, which was unnoying tho Nativos und cattlo sheltered 
under the scu-wall, Two guns were captured on this vecasion, By 
tho 22d of January, the 4th zig-zag from Lally’s battery had beou 
workod up closo up to the north-cast wull of tho Fort, but farther pro- 
gross was strongly and successfully disputed. Thus tho sioge conti- 
nued, slackencd at intervals on tho besiogers’ side for want of ammu- 
nition. A fow mon on both sides woro killed almost overy day, and 
guns dismantled. On the 8th February, the French Engineers report- 
eda practicable breach on tho salicnt angle of the demi bastion at-tho 
N. E. of the Fort ; but the point was so well defended, no attack was 
attempted. About this timo information was reccived, that Admiral 
Pocock’s flect was coming to the rescuo from Bombay, and overy effort 
wos mado by the French. On the 16th, six ships of the floet made 
their appearance, and on tho 17th of Fobruary 1759, the French 
wore in full retreat, leaving behind thom 52 picccs of cunnon, and a 
quantity of military stores. Forty-four sick Muropeans were also 
loft in their hospital. 





* 
* Le afterwards entered the Navy, and cummanded a Jarge squadcon on thy Const of 
N, America, whese (m 1776) ho was duferted by Lord Howe. © " 
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The Fort fired during the siege 26,554 rounds from their cannon, 
7,502 shells fron their mortars, and threw 1,990 hand-grenades ;_ the 
anusketry expended 200,000 cartridges In these services were used 
1,768 barrels of gunpowder, thirty pieces of cannon, and five mor- 
tars had been dismounted on the works Thero remained in the Fort, 
artillery sufficient for another siege, with 30,767 cannon balls, but 
only 481 shells, and 668 barrels of gunpowder, as many of the 
enemy’s cannon balls were gathered in their works, or ubout the de- 
foncos of the Fort, or found in wells and tonks in the Black Town, as 
the garrison had expended. The encmy consumed oll the shells in 
tho stores of Pondicherry, and threw of all sorts 8,000, of which hy 
far tho greutest number wore dirceted against the buildings, all of 
which lay together : and scarce a houso remained that was not open- 
ed to the heavens. 

Of the European officors, one Major, {wo Captains, six Licutonante, 
and four Ensipns, were killed ; onc Captain and ono Licutenant died. 
of sickness ; 14 other officers were wounded, of whom some danger- 
ously ; and four were taken prisoners: in all 33. Of the Europeans 
198 wore killed, 52 died in the hospital, 20 descrted, 122 were taken 
prisoners, and 167 were wounded; in all 559; but many of the 
wounded recovered. Of the Lascars, who were natives assisting in 
the artillery, 9 were killed, and 15 wounded. Of the Sepoys, includ- 
ing officers, 105 were killed, 217 wounded, and 440 deserted The 
Joss in. Emopcans was more than reinstated by the troops brought in 
the ships. 

The Governor, Mr. Pigot, as soon as the enemy disappeared, relin- 
quished the special authority which had been vested in bimeelf, to 
the usual administration of the Council, of which he was President ; 
and received their thanks for the good effects of his resolution and 
activity during the siege : he had visited the works overy day, en- 
couraging the garrison by his presence, aud rewarding those exposed. 
to soverer scrvices with moncy. Drovisions of all kinds in abundance, 
and of the best condition, had bcon Isid up, and as well as all the 
military stores, wero distributed from the different magazines, under 
the direction of the Membors of the Council, assisted by tho inforior 
servants of the Company, whose habits of business established and 
continually pressed these details free of all lot and confusion. 


Tho loss of men sustained by the French army is not known. 
© There were 2,700 firelocks when they advanced on Madras, ond M. 
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Tally in an intercepted letter during the siege, mentions his having 
2,000 Europeans. The sepoys with him were not more than 1,000. 

Tho attempts made by the English forces in the interior, to sasiat 
Madras during the siege, were feeble. In fact, almost all our troops 
wero in the Fort. Captain Preston, however, with our Mahomedan 
partizan, Mahomed Issoof, made an attack on the French quarters at 
Si. Thomé in January. Owing to the cowardice of the division under 
Mahomed Issoof, though ho personally was tho best Nativo officer in 
the war—failed, and Preston fell back on Arcot io raise fresh levics. 
Major Calliand also came up in February, with a detachment from the 
south, accompanied by several of the Nawab’s troops; and on the 7th 
a sharp engagement took placo at the Mount, the French having un- 
successfully attacked Calliand’s position. Callinnd however was 
obligod to fall back on Chingleput, and was not able to render any 
effectual assistance, till the French forces were on their retreat. 

Tho disputes with the French, who espoused tho interests of cor- 
inin Native powers, caused the English, in like manner, to identify 
themselves with the political intorests of rival princes. Suoccss gave 
them new privileges, and of length in 1763, thoy insisted upon recoiy- 
ing from the Nawab the rovenues of some districts in the Carnatic, in 
order to enable them to keep up tho armics which had become neces- 
sary. From this date the political, military and fiscal authority of 
tho Government of Fort St. George rapidly augmented. In 1773-4, 
thoir revenues and subsidies amounted to £887,302—and the Coast 
(or Madras) army was 20,000 strong, of whom 3,486 were European 
Infantry, 581 Artillory, and tho remainder (oxcepting 68 Covulry) 
sepoys. 

In 1801, the Recorder’s Court of Madras was converted into a Su- 
preme Court of Judicature. 

From Calcutta to Madras is 1,044 miles; the common post takes 
clevyon days, but it has been done by express in nine. The travelling 
distance from Madras to Bombay is 820 miles. 
becsah ape The aspect of Madras, which is a place of great re- 

“ort, owing to its position as the port of arrival for all 
thosa persons who are nominated to the Civil and Military service of 
tho Government, and to its commercial importance, is in every respect 
most uninviting. The land is low, and no rango of mountains fills 
up the back ground and relieves tho landscape. A heavy swell rolls 
on to the shore, and this, as rendering ihe navigation of the boata 
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through the surf a matter of some hazard at times, lends to the scene 
the only excitement of which it is susceptible. 

There are ne hills nearer to Madras than those of St. Thomas’ Mount 
and Palaveram to the south-west, respectively distant 8 and 10 miles ; 
and the Pulicat hills distant between 25 and 30 miles in a north- 
wostorly direction. 

The town of Madras generally culled the Black 
Town, is somewhat squaro in form, and cxtends ulong 
the boach, north and south, for noarly a mile. It is enclosod on the 
northern and the westorn sides by a strong wall, which, in by-gone 
deys was mounted by several picces of cannon, and well flanked. The 
Bank, Supreme Court, Custom House, Marine Boerd, and Merchants’ 
offices, constitutes the fagade upon the beach. South of Black Town, 
and separated by an open space, called the Lsplanade, is tho Fort. 
Further to tho south and south-west, at distances from 2 to 5 miles 
aro scattered the Houses and Gardens of the European gentry. The 
population of Madras, including the suburban villages is 750,000 
souls. The Fort, (the whole of which is surrounded by a sirong wull 
and defended by battorics, bastions, &c.,) is reckoned the finest in 
India : it is almost o regular square, well fortified and containing all 
the principal public officcs. IJIcre also is the Council House, whero 
the Members of the Governmont meot for the transaction of business ; 
—the Church—the Barracks for tho troops of the Royal Army—tho 
offices of the Board of Revenue, Accountant General, Civil Auditor, 
Adjutant General, Quarter Master Genoral, Military Auditor Gone- 
ral, &c.,—and other odiifices. On the parade ground fucing the 
Council Ifouso, is a stone canopy, containing a large marble statue of 
the Murquis Cornwallis, standing upon a pedestal of the same mate- 
rial, decoraicd with groups of figures in alto-relicvo, representing the 
surrender of the sons and suite of the once ronowned Tippoo Sultaun. 

On the Mount Road, between the Fort and St. Thomas’ Mount, 
eight miles distant, whore the Artillery are quarterod, arc the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, and further on, a Cenotaph, crocted to the memory 
of the Marquis Cornwallis, within an arca onclosed by an iron railing 
cast from the cannon taken at the siege of Seringapatam in 1799, by 
the troops under his Lordship’s command. 

The only other public buildings of any moment are, the Govern- 
ment House, the Cathedral on the Mount Road, and the Vepery 
Church. There ix also a beautiful and well situated equestrian statue, 
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by Chantrey, of Sir Thomas Munro, once Governor of Madras. The 
Churches and Chapels are numerous, and reprosent every phase of 
Christian faith. 

The Black Town, or that part of Madras comprehended within the 
walls lics very low. It is in some places actually below the level 
of the sca, ugainst the inroads of which, it was found necessary some 
years ago to protect the town by a strong stone bulwark. Three 
broad streets intersect the town, running north and south, dividing 
it into four nearly equal parts. They possess an air of respectability, 
ure well built, and contain many terraced, upper roomed dwellings. 
Among the buildings are the principal European shops, Putcheappah’s 
Native Sclool, the Commissariat Office, Jail, the Black Town Male 
and Female Orphan Schools, Church Mission Chapel, Black Town 
Church, Wesleyan Chapel, Free Church Mission House, &e. The 
minor strects, chiefly occupicd by the Natives, aro numorous, irregu- 
lay, and of various dimensions. Many of thom are extremely narrow 
and ill ventilated. The form of these liouses rerembles that of most 
of the Native dwcllings throughout India ; it is a hollow square, the 
rooms opening into a court yard in the centre, which is entered by one 
door from the sticet. This effectually secures the privacy so much de- 
riderated by tho Natives, but at the same time if prevents proper ven- 
tilation, and is the source of many discases. The strects, with fow 
exceptions, have drains on both sides which are deep and narrow, and 
besides there are three common sewers running from the eastern part 
of tho town towards the sea. Tho system of drainage, however, is 
far from porfect, and the fu?/ to tho sca very slight. 

Madras is amply supplicd with water of a remarkably 
puro and good quality, from wells varying in depth 
from 20 to 80 fect. The water obtained from the wells in a certain 
enclosure near the north, well known as the “ Seven Wells,” is espe- 
cially valued for its purity, which is preserved for o Iength of timo at 
sea. The wells arc 10 in number, though some aro choked up. Only 
2 are in use, and these alone yiold 264,000 gallons in 24 hours, Pub- 
lic water works aro erected in this enclosure, and two reservoirs have 
been constructed, one in the Fort, the other midway botwoon tho 
Fort and the Town, which are daily filled from the wells by moana of 
metal pipes. The purity and wholesomencss of this water seem to 
depend on its being filtered through o bed of fine quartzoso sand, 
which is several miles in length measured from north to south, but 
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only three or four hundred yards in breadth, ita depth varying from 
one to fifteon feet; in some places it is coverod to a considerable 
depth with red clay and sand. It has boon found, in digging wells 
in this stratum of sand, that if it be passod through, tho water ob- 
tainod below is of an inferior quality, and frequently brackish. Bo- 
sides tho wells, aro numerous tanks, somo of which ure of great ex- 
tent, such as tho Long or Mylaporo tauk, and Spur or Egmore tank. 
A fow of thom contain good water derived from springs, but the 
greater part aro filled by tho rains during the monxoon, and onJy an- 
awer for partial irrigation ; os the hot season approaches they dry up. 

Tho markets of Madras are well supplied with becf, mutton, veal, 
kid, &c. of a fair quulity, and at moderato prices. Fowls, capons, 
ducks, turkeys, geese, &c, are also plontiful. There is an amplo aup- 
ply of excellent fish of differont kinds; and vegetables of every va- 
ticty such as potatocs, turnips, carrots, cabbages, knolkole, beans, 
greens, sweet potatoes, yams, onions, salud, brinjals, cucuinbors, and 
gourds. Rice and all the other grains of the country are of course 
abundant. Fruits are likewise plentiful. Tho mangocs, plantains, 
pino-apples, custard-apples, oranges, grapos, jack-fruit, and guavas, 
ure of an excellent quality. 

Threo respectable Vamily Ifotels have lately been set up near tho 
Mount Toad, and there isa Club which is, from the comploteness 
of its arrangement, and the cconomy of its charges, a great av- 
corainodation to the residents, and visitors of the town. 

Education has not made the same progress at Madras as at the 
other Presidencics. A few years ago tho University was founded by 
Lord [lphinstone for the particulur advantage of tho Hinrloos, but 
it has not. been sufficiontly made use of by tha Natives. This is the 
more to be lamented and wondered at, because some of the greatest 
mon India ever know, havo eo often borne testimony (o the invaluable 
assistance Natives are capable when educated, of rendering to tho 
State. 

Ono of the strongest proofs of the active and philanthropic charac- 
tor of the Europcan and Indo British population of Madras is to bo 
traced in the number of oxccllent establishments, some supported by 
Govornmont, but most by private contribution for the roliof and ad- 
vancement of tho human race existing in the town. There is an In- 
firmary for the purpose of recciving and affording medical sid to the 
Native poor of the Prosidency ; a Goneral Hospital for the reception 
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of both European and Native sick ;.0 Medical School; o Funatic 
Asylum; an Eye Infirmary; a Lying in Hospital; a Male and a 
Fonule Orphan Asylum (Military); Missionary, Protestant Charity, 
I'tec, and Grammer Schools; an Tastitution for the education of the 
daughters of Europoans and their descondants ; Literary and Horticul- 
tural and Native Education Societies ; Polytechnic Institution ; Maso- 
nic Lodgos ; Fricnd-in-Need, and Temporance Socictics, &c. &c. There 
are likewiso numerous Religious Societies, founded with the view of 
diffusing the light of the Gospel among tho heathen, and giving reli- 
gious as well os socular instruction, to many hundreds of East Indien 
and Native children of both soxes. 
Villages new There are several villages in and about Madras which 
Madies arc now comprehended in the town itaclf. These are 
Royapooram, Vepery, Chintadrepettah, Triplicanc, Royapettah, and 
St. Thomé. 


Royapooram, 

Royapooram is situated outside tho walls, on the north side of 
Black Town, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, and extends 
for once mile along the beach. Tho inhabitants are chiefly fishermen 
and boatmon ; amounting to about 8,000, they are porsons of low 
caste, and inany of them aro Roman Catholic Christians. Thoy live 
in huts of an inferior description, having mud walls and cadjan (dried 
palmyra leaves) roofs. 

From the filthy condition and poverty of the inhabitants, diseasc, 
when if appears in an epidemic form in Madras, invariably causes 
great havoc in this village. The families are badly clothed and fed ; 
the children are small and unhealthy ; it is calculated that two-thirds 
of them dio bofore attaining the age of maturity. 


Voepery. 

Vepery, including the village of Purscwaukum, lies {0 the west of 
Black Town, being separated from it by a spacious open esplanade 
about half a mile wide ; the principal streets aro well built, provided 
with drains, and kept cloan, but the cross streets and lanes are close, 
and often filthy. 

One of the Native regiments of the garrison is stationed in Vepery. 
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Chintadrepettah, 

Chintadrepettah adjoins Vepery. It is separated from it only by 
a ditch called the river Cooum, a bond of which alinost encloses Chin- 
tadrepetiah. The inhabitants aro principally Hindoos. The houses 
in Chintadrepcttah are regularly built in streets, with drains on cach 
side, and the village goncrally has a cleanly appearance, except in 
the outshirts, A public Dispensary is situuted in the town, and the 
discases show the nature of tho various distempers generally proyail- 
ing throughout Madras. The populous villages of Poodoopettah and 
Fgmore, lie nearly duc west of Chintadrepettah, tho former being on 
the opposite bank of the river, and tho latter at the distance of about 
half a mile west of Poodoopottah. 


‘Triplicane and Royapettah 

Triplicane, 9 large village or rather town, runs parallol with the sea 
about one mile south of the Fort, from which it is separated by the 
esplanade, the Cooum rivor, and the Government gardens. Tere tho 
Nubob of the Carnatic, gencrally resides, his residence, called the 
Chepauk palace, being situated at the north-cast end of the town, 
close to tho sca beach. Government Iouse adjoins tha palace, the 
ground being ouly separated by a road and wall. 

Tho inhabitants are chiefly Muhommedans, most of whom are fol- 
lowors, or dependants of the Nabob. The principal stroct or bazaar, 
is wido, having diains at either side; but the back strocts are con- 
fined, and many of them without drains, they are filthy and offensive, 
and it has consequently becn observed that when epidemic diseases 
appear, tho inhabitants of theso localities suffer considerably more 
than those in other situations. 

South-westward of Triplicane, and adjoining to it, is situated the 
extensive and populous villago of Royapettuh, which is inhabited 
by o mixed population consisting of Mahommedans, Hindoos, and 
Kast Indians. 

Bt. Thomé. 

Saint, Thomé lies about three miles to the southward of tho Fort 
close to the sca; and is called by tho Natives, Mylaporo, or “ tho city 
of peacocks.” The inhabitants consist of Flindoos, Mahommedana, 
aud Roman Catholic Christians, these last being a very dark com- 
plexioned race, between Portuguese and Natives. The parts laid out 
in streote are generally clean, and in good order; there are several 
extensive cocoanut and plantain gardens in the vicinity, and some 
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unappropriated or waste ground, both in and around tho village, 
which give it a straggling and unconnected appearance ; the situation 
of the village however, close on the beach, is considered favor- 
able for European convulescents, and from its salubrity, it has for 
many years past been tho resort of sick officors from inland stations. 


Tho Garden houses of the principal Europoan residents of Madras 
are situated in separate enclosures called compounds, surrounded each 
by a hedge, and extend from three to four miles inland. They are 
gonerally of two stories, constructed in a pleasing light style of archi- 
tecture, torraced, with porticocs and verandahs supported by pillars. 
The lower story is often raised several fect from the ground ; the doors 
and windows are large, and provided with venctian blinds ro as to 
admit free ventilation ; and the apartments are lofty, spacious and 
airy. Tho compounds are usually planted with treca and shrubs, 
and. when viewed even from a height, the tops of many of the houses 
only can be scon; these plantations interrupt due ventilation, but 
the evil is toleraiod, in considoration of the protection they afford 
from clouds of dust arising from the public roads and parched sandy 
soil, during a great part of the year. Groups of Native huts aro scon 
interspersed hero and there, in the vicinity of the Garden houses. 

The common sewers, drains and strecis of tho several divisions arc 
kept tolorably clean by the Assessmont Department, with the aid of 
tho Police, and all encroachments upon tho public strocts, such as 
small huts, panduls, verandahs, &c. tolerated in formor years, have 
beon removed, and are now strictly prohibited. The roads aro wide 
and kept in good order. They are partly under tho charge of the 
Asscesment Department, and partly under the Superintendent of Go- 
vernment Roads. 

The material is gencrally laterite, (a kind of tough forruginous con- 
glomerato,) though granite is laid down at somo pointe. 

Madras has 2 regularly constituted Police establishment, under the 
regulations of which department the town has in many respects 
much improved. The establishment is exclusively composed of prons, 
placed under European superintendence, and formed into 7 divisions ; 
two being placed in Black Town, and one in cach of tho principal 
villages already described. 

The European forco at Madras has for many yours 
past: boen one regiment of Her Majesty’s Infantry, and 
two companies of Artillory, all of whom aro quarterod in Fort St. 


Troops, 
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George, which is an irregular polygon, somewhat in the form of a 
semi-circle, runing north and south, and presonting a clear front on 
the sea-face of five hundred yards. The eca flows to within a few 
yards of the ramparts, which are fenced by an. artificial barrior of 
stone work from tho influence of the swf und tide; the foundation 
of the works on the sea-face contains a sciies of cisterns, which are 
filed with fresh water from the well formely mentioned, as situated 
ut the northern extremity of Black Town, 

‘The troops forming tho Native part of the force, are usually threo ro- 
giments of Infantry, which are hutted, one at Vepery, a second at Po- 
yambore, and the third, a veteran battalion, is located in Bluck Town, 

The Head Quarters of the Artillery aro at “ the Mount,” 8 miles 
from the Fort. © 

The Governor's Body Guard which consists of two troops of Ca 
valry, occupy lines situated on the west part of the Js/and close to 
Government bridge adjoming the Camp Equipage Depét, and aro so- 
parated from the village of Chintadrepettah by the river Cooum. The 
men are allowed to liv in any of the surrounding villages, no hutting 
ground being allotted for them. 


‘The following “Abstract” of several 3 cars observations, 
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The Average fall of rain at Madras. 


Inches. 
1 | On the 2let October 1846, there fell 17 inehesin 12 honts; and 
0} 38 inches the previous 12 hours The whole country flooded. 
Ob | The fall of rain im a continuous downpour during the Monscon 
Ob is about 34 inches in 12 hours. 
ay |__ The strenath of # mild soa breoso is about J1b om a square foot. 
ag. Freeh aca breezo Ib A gale of wind such as the Cape hard Gouth 
[asters preas about 8 lbs. on tho aquare foot, with gusts of 20 Ibs. 
5 | The English Channel scvero Winter gales about 10 Ibe, with ocen- 
jo {slonal heavy gusts of 24 Ibs. 
14 | Daring tho Hurricano at Madras in Nov. 1646 the pressure at 
December....! 6 lone timo was caleulated to have beon 57 Ibe, on the square foot ! 














The barometer is highest in January, (about 30-1) and lowest in 
June, (about 29°8.) Tho difference is about 3 tenths of an inch. 
The greatest average daily range (:130) occurs in March, and the 
least (-106) in December. The 4 daily baromotrical tides are as 
follows: tho principal muzimum is at } past 9 a. M.; the oxcess 
above the mean being -060 : tho principal minimun is about } to 47. m., 
being -060 below tho mean. There aro two minor tides in the night ; 
the maximum at 10 a. m., tho minimum at } past 3 4. uw. The 
mean height of the barometor, (11 feet above the lovel of the sea), 
is 29-965 inches. 

Tho maximum temperature observed, in tho shade, is 107-8, (but 
thero is always some reflected hoat,) and in the sun 120°: the 
minimum iemperature is 63:5. The thermometer is at a maxi- 
mum at } past 1 in the cooler, and 2 v. mM. in the hotter 
months: the minimum is $ an hour before sunriso. The evapora- 
tion ia about 3 tenths of an inch in 244., in the cooler months, 
and 4} tenths in the hotter. The mean temperature of the whole 
year, day and night, is 81-7 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

Tho courso of the winds is es follows:—In January, and 
Wisse till ebout tho middle of February, N. E. winds provail ; 
then S. E. and southerly, till the middle of May, when tho land winds 
set in, and continuo at about W. 8. W. till Soptember, relieved by sea 
breezes in the evening, which dic away about 10 r. a. In Soptomber 
to tho ond of Octobor, the winds aro light and variable from §. W. to 
&. E. with calms. About the last weok of October the N. E. monsoon 
ects in with heavy rain and lightning. The rainy season closes in 
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Decombor, but the iind continues at N. E. till the end of January. 
Between the intervals of rain, the weathor is beautifully fino and clear. 
Tain hardly over fulls in February or March. 

Madras has been occasionally subjected to severe TTur- 
ricanes, generally in the curly part of May or tho 
end of Octobor. They scem to travel up from the E. 8. E. and pro- 
gress rapidly in a W.N. W. direction ill they touch the lund, and 
then they assume a westerly or sometimes W. 8. W. course. Their 
centres gonerally come rzyii on to the Port of Madras. A hurricane 
lav seldom been known to extend south of Vorio Novo, 120 miles 
from Madras,* or north of Nellore, 100 miles from Madras. Their dia- 
meters are about 150 miles, and they revolve in a direction contrary 
to the hands of a watch, a6 du all Cyclones north of the equator. 
When the hurricane’s centre comes right on to Madras, and thove 
tukes a west course, the wind is first af N. increasing in violence fur 
a few hours, and then a lull, or awful calm for half un hour or 50, 
when the hurricane recommences furiously from the exactly opposite 
quarter, south. This is in accordance with the theory of cyclones. 
Usually the gale commences about N. N. W. showing that tho vortex 
of the cyclone bears about E. N. Ee Vessulx, therefore, warned by the 
barometer, the hollow breaking surf, the threatening sky, and the sig- 
nals of the watchful Master Attendunt, should af once put to sea; 
(having previously clos reefed, and sent down top-hamper.) The 
couno to stoer, and fortunately it is ouc which the wind nssisty, is 
8.8. EH. toS. M. Ina iiw hours the vensol will probably haye the 
wind moderate at west, and may—in fact it has beeu done—sai roid 
tho cyclone, tho wind veering to south, and then to cast Vessels at 
fire stecring cust to got away from ihe land, have run right into tho 
vortex of the hurricane! Tho only danger in a southerly course is 
from the sform at «setting the ship on shore. If the load gives no- 
tice of this, the ship must be hauled up more to the eastward. 

If the gale commences N. N. W. at Madias, and ends at 8. E., as 
has often happencd, it shows that the contre has taken a W. 8, W. 
course, and passed a littlo in the south of the town; but if it onds at S. 
W., it shows that the centro has taken a W.N. W. course, aud tho 
yortex passed to the north of Madras. 

Tt may be interesting to mention some of the carlicst noticos that 
we havo of hurricanes on this coast. 


Muri anes. 


Out at sea, they arc met wath as fin south de Coy lon, 
al 
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The first onc of which we have any record, was that of the 3d 
October 1746, twenty-threo days after tho surrendor of Madras to 
M. Do La Bourdonnais. On the 2d of Octobor, tho weather was re- 
markably mild during the whole of the day; but, about midnight 
a most furious tempest arose which continuod with great violence 
till noon of tho following day. When it began, there wore six 
large French ships in the Madras Roads, and some smaller ones. The 
Duc d'Orléans, Phenix, and Lys, put to soa and foundered; and in 
them upwards of twelve hundred men were lost. The Mermaid 
and Advice, prizes, shared the same fate, the Achille, (the Flag-ship 
of M. De La Bourdonnais) and two othor vessels of war were dis- 
masted ; and they had shipped so much water, that the people on 
board oxpocted them to go down cvory minute, notwithstanding they 
had thrown overboard the lower tior of guns. Of twonty othor ves- 
sels belonging to differont nations, in the Madras Roads, when the 
storm bogan, not ono escaped, being cithor wrecked or lost at sca. 
Tho ships which were at anchor in tho Road of Pondicherry, felt no- 
thing of this hurricane. 

Another hurricane occurred off Cuddaloro on the 13th April 1749. 
{It is rare to mect with hurricanes before May.) The English army 
were then on their march to Tanjore, to set Sahojoe on the musnud, 
nnd deposo Pretaub Sing. Admiral Boscawen had agreed to sond some 
ships to escort the troops, cannon, and stores, to the place at which 
thoy designed io disembark thom, which was et Devicottah, south of 
the Coleroon river. A dreadful hurricane at N. N. W. camo on on. 
the night of the 12th of April, and continued all the next day. Ita 
greatest violence was between eight at night of the 13th, and at two 
the next morning, shifting round from the northward to the east, till 
it came to the south, where it ended. Jn this storm H. M. Ship the 
Pembroke (one of those appointed for the abovo service) was driven 
ashore and wrecked on the Coleroon shoal, o little off Porto Novo. 
The Captain, all the Officers, (oxeept the Captain of Marines and 
Purser who were ashore on leave), and 330 men, wore drowned, only 
12 men being saved. In the same storm the 74 gun ship “ Namur’? 
(Boscawan’s flag-ship) foundered in shoal wator, not far from Devioot- 
tah. The Ist, 2d, and 4th Licutenants,—Master,—Gunner,—two 
Lieutenants of marines,—and 520 men wore drowned; only two 
midshipmen and 24 men were saved: the Admiral, Captain, and 
some other Officers were on shore. Tho Lincoln and Winchelsea 
EI. C. Ships wero likewise wrecked off Fort St. David, but the 
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crows wero saved. Almost all the small vessels that were near Fort 
St. David were lost. H.M. Ships Tartar and Deal Castle, togethor 
with the Sicalow sloop, being at sca, and more to tho southward, 
did not feet the tempest in that violent dogree with which it ragod 
noar the Coast; but they were all dismasted. The rest of the ficet 
wore fortunately at Trincomalee. Tho English camp was at that time 
some miles from Porto Novo, and was so devastated that the army 
wero obliged to march to Porto Novo to rofit. 

Orme mentions a hurricane on the 3lst October 1752, as “tho 
most violent that had been remembered on tho Coast.” 

The new year of 1761 was ushered in with a most violont hurricane 
at Pondichorry. At this timo the English were laying sioge to that 
town, and the floct were in tho Roads intercepting all succour by aca. 
‘When the storm bogan, Admiral Stovens had with him cight sail of 
the line, two frigates, a fire ship, und a ship with storos. From 8 pr. m. 
of the 31st December, till 10 r. m., there was a constant succossion of 
very heavy squalls, About 10 r. m. Admiral Stevens, in the Norfolk, 
(having for his Captain the gallant and unfortunate Kemponfelt,) was 
forced to cut his cablo, and mado the signal for tho squadron to do 
the same. But the noise and violence of the galo was such, that no 
guns could be heard, or signals observed. The other Commandors accord- 
ingly obeyed previous orders, and continued at anchor, till at length 
their vessels parted, and then with the grontost difficulty they got 
their ships before the wind, with scarce uny sail sct. The gale con- 
tinued to increase until midnight, by which time the wind had veored 
from N. N. W. where it began, to the N. E., and in an instant it was 
succeeded by a cu/m, attompted by a thick haze, This was of short 
duration ; for in the space of @ fee minutes, tho storm burst from tho 
S. 8. I. and raged with redoubled fury. I[ad tho squadron got un- 
der sail, and proceeded to sea carly, they would have had on oppor- 
tunity of gaining sufficicnt: sea-room, before the storm camo from tho 
8. E. The first gust of this fresh hurricane laid the Punther on hor 
boam onds, when the sea breaking over her, Captain Affleck ordored 
the mizcn-mast to bo cut away ; this not relicving the ship, he ordor- 
ed tho main-maat to bo cut away likewise ; it broke below the upper 
deck with such forco, that it toro it up, and the most and rigging 
hanging over the side, continuod to encumber the ship for » consider- 
able time, until a heavy sea cleared them. The chip then righted ; 
end, the reofed fore-sail having withstood the violence of the gale, 
by moans of it, they got back into fourtoon fathoms water, ond thera 
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Tho fixst ono of which we have any rocord, was that of the 3d 
October 1746, twenty-three days after the surrender of Madras to 
‘M. De La Bourdonnais. On the 2d of October, the weather was re- 
markably mild during the whole of ihe day; but, about midnight 
a most furious tempest arose which continued with great violence 
till noon of the following day. When it began, there wero six 
large French ships in the Madras Roads, and some smaller ones. The 
Due d'Orléans, Phenix, and Lys, put to soa and foundered; and in 
them upwards of twelve hundrod mon were lost. The Mermaid 
and Adbice, prizcs, shared tho samo fute, tho Achille, (the Flag-ship 
of M. Do La Bourdonnais) and two other vosscls of war wore dis- 
masted ; and they had shipped so much water, that the poople on 
board oxpected them to go down every minuto, notwithstanding they 
had thrown overboard the lower tier of guns. Of twenty othor ves- 
scla belonging to difforent nations, in tho Madras Roads, when tho 
storm began, not one escaped, being cither wrecked or lost at sca. 
Tho ships which were at anchor in the Road of Pondicherry, felt no- 
thing of this hurricane. 

Another hurricano occurred off Cuddalore on tho 13th April 1749. 
(it is rare to mect with hurricanes before May.) The English army 
were then on their march to Tanjore, to sot Sahojeo on the musnud, 
and depose Pretaub Sing. Admiral Boscawen had agreed to send some 
ships to csoort tho troops, cannon, and stores, to the place at which 
they designed to disembark thom, which was at Devicottah, south of 
the Coleroon rivor. A dreadful hurricane at N. N. W. came on on 
tho night of the 12th of April, and continuod all the noxt day. Ita 
greatest violence was between eight at night of the 13th, and at two 
the next morning, shifting round from the northward to the east, till 
it came to the south, where it ended. In this storm H. M. Ship the 
Pembroke (one of those appointed for the above service) was driven 
ashore and wrecked on the Coleroon shoal, a little off Porto Novo. 
The Captain, all the Officers, (except the Captain of Marines and 
Purser who wero ashore on leave), ond 830 mon, wero drowned, only 
12 men being saved. In the same storm the 74 gun ship “ Namur” 
(Boscawen’s fleg-ship) foundered in shoal water, not far from Devicot- 
toh. Tho Ist, 2d, and 4th Lieutenants,—Mester,—Gunner,—two 
Lieutenants of marines,—and 520 men were drowned; only two 
midshipmen and 24 men were saved: the Admiral, Captain, and 
somo other Officors were on shore. The Lincoin and Winchelsea 
E.1. ©. Ships wero likowise wrecked off Fort St. David, but the 
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crews were saved. Almost all the small vessels that were near Fort 
St. David wore lost. H.M. Ships Tartar and Deal Castle, togethor 
with tho Swal/ow sloop, being at sea, and more to the southward, 
did not foel the tompest in that violont dogree with which it raged 
near the Coast; but they were all dismasted. The rest of tho fleet 
wore fortunately at Trincomalee. Tho English camp was at that timo 
some miles from Porto Novo, and waa so devastated that the army 
wero obliged to march to Porto Novo to rofit. 

Ormo mentions a hurricane on tho 3lst Octobor 1752, as “tho 
most violont that had been remombored on tho Coast.” 

The new year of 1761 was ushered in with a most violent hurricane 
at Pondicherry. At this time the English wore laying sicgo to that 
town, and tho floct were in the Roads intercepting all succour by sea. 
‘When the storm began, Admiral Stevens had with him cight sail of 
tho line, two frigates, a fire ship, and a ship with storcs. From 8 p. M. 
of the 3let Decomber, till 10 r. m., thoro was a constant succossion of 
very hoavy squalls. About 10 ». m. Admiral Stevons, in tho Norfolk, 
(having for his Captain tho gallant and unfortunate Kempenfelt,) was 
forced to cut his cable, and mado the signal for tho squadron to do 
tho same. But tho noiso and violonce of the gale was such, that no 
guns could be hoard, or signals obsorved. The othor Commanders accord. 
ingly obeyed provious orders, und continued at anchor, till at length 
their vossels parted, and then with the greatest difficulty they got 
their ships before tho wind, with scarce any sail act. The gale con- 
tinued to incresso until midnight, by which time the wind had veored 
from N. N. W. whore it began, to tho N. E., and in an instant it was 
succeeded by a cui, attempted by a thick haze. This was of short 
duration ; for in the space of @ sew mindtcx, the storm burst from the 
8.8. E. and raged with redoubled fury. lad the squadron got un- 
der gail, and proceodod to sea carly, they would have had an oppor- 
tunity of gaining sufficiont sea-room, before the storm came from tho 
8. E. The first gust of this frosh hurricane laid the Panther on hor 
boam onds, whon the seu breaking over her, Captain Affleck orderod 
the mizen-mast to be cut away ; this not relieving the ship, he order- 
ed the main-mast to be cut away likewise ; it broke below the upper 
deck with such force, that it tore it up, and the mast and rigging 
hanging ovor the sido, continued to encumber the ship for a consider- 
able time, until a heavy sea cleared them. The ship then righted; 
and, the recfod fore-sail having withstood the violence of the gale, 
by moons of it, they got back into fourteen fathoms water, and thera 
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let go the sheet anchor; but not bringing up, they cut away tho 
forc-must, the full of which carricd away the bowsprit, when the ship 
came round, and in this manner rode out the storm. The America, 
Mediray, and Fulmouth, were dismasted, and after much distress camo 
1o an anchor near the Panther. But it did not fare so well with the 
Nercastle, the Queenborough frigate, and the Protector fire ship, who 
scudding before the 8. E. gale, mistook their soundings, and drove 
towards the shore without endeavouring to come to an anchor. The 
voaring of the wind prevented thom from hearing tho noiso of tle 
surf, till it was too lute. All three came ashore about two miles south 
of Pondicherry. Of their crews only seven perished, whe were dash- 
ed overboard by the violence with which the ships struck when they 
took the ground. A moro miscrablo fate attended tho Due d’Ac- 
guilaine, tho Sunderland, and the Duke, store ship. Their masts with- 
stvod beth hurrieancs, but they were driven back by the 8. E. 
tempest, and were under the necessity of anchoring ; when, bringing 
up with all their masts standing, they broached to, and cithor capsized 
or foundered. The crews, in number cleven hundrod, perished, execpt 
seven Europcxns, and as many Lasears, who were next day picked 
up, floating on pieces of wreck. 

On the 21st October 1773, a vielent hurricane visited Madras. Tt 
began at N. W., and onded with the wind casterly, (It must have 
travelled 8. W., and the voricx passed south of Madras.) Tho men- 
of-war put to sea carly, but all the vosscls that remained at anchor, 
were lost, with their crows. 

The noxt hurricane of which we havo to notice, is that of 1782. 
The weather had been threatening, and when it came on to blow, on 
the 20th October, the boats belonging to Sir E. Hughes’ squadron, 
(then in the Roads,) were on shore with their crews, on duty. The 
galo commenced at N. W., and every vessel that could bear canvass, 
put to sea. Most of the men-of-war boats put off to their ships, which 
were getting under weigh and wore reached with difficulty by the 
larger boats, and some of the smaller ; but somo boata were unable to 
reach their vessels, and were lost. The Superb was dismasted, ond tho 
xcter was almost rendered a wreck. Sir Edward Hughos was obliged 
to shift his Flag to iho Sutan. Both tho Snxrb und Breter got to 
Bombay with jury maste. The Neckar, (n country vessel), lost hor 
main mast, and some vessels foundered ai their anchors, The morn- 
ing following the hurricanc, presonted a sad spectacle. Upwards of 
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100 small country yesscls stranded on the beach. The whole remuin- 
ing stock of rice in the warehouses washed away! Famine raging, 
and pestilence threatening! or the ravages ot Hyder had driven 
thousands from the vountry to Madras, where already there had been 
great auffering for want of food. Upwards of 1,000 corpsea wore 
buried every week for several weeks, in large trenches outside the 
Town. The Governor (Lord Mucartney), used noble endeavours to 
mitigate the culamity, and set an example by sending away all his 
own horsey and servants. ILydor was at Pondicherry, and the Ad- 
miral’s fleot gone! Ships howover camo in laden with grain from 
Bengal, Iyder Ali diod in December, and the hopes of the English 
revived. 

Tho records of the Madras Observatory notive a heavy gale on the 
27th October 1797. Tho Barometer did not full below 29° 165. 

On the 4th December 1808, JT. M. Ship Centurion, (of 50 gunn, 
bearing the Mag of Admiral Rainicr), on hor passago from Trineo- 
melee to Madras, experionced a vielont hurricane, which left her 
with nothing standing, but the bowsprit ; and had nearly proved her 
destruction. Tho gate commenced about midnight; at 11 a.m. on 
tho 5th, the wind flew round in a violent gust to the southward, and 
till 6p, a. it wes blowing a hurricane. II. M. Ship was gp sovercly 
strainod that she had cight fect water in her hold, and her upper deck 
guns were obliged to be hoyo overbourd. Jury masts were rigged, and 
on tho 11th tho (w/or anchored in the Madras Roads. II, M. 8. 
Albatross wos dismasted in the sume storm, and put in at Negapatam 
to refit. 

Madras suffered from enother hurricano on the 10th December 
1807. Fortunately there was only one vessel in tho roads when the 
storm commencod, and she put to sca. To show tho offect of the storm 
waves, it may bo mentioned, from tho testimony of an cye-witness, 
(Capt. Biden, our respected Master Attendant) that the bottom ofa ship, 
of 800 tons supposed to have been burnt in the roads about ten years 
before, (in 1797) was washed high and dry on tho beach near Parry’s 
Office ; the whole of her floor was perfcct, with o large quantity of 
her ballast, (pigs of iron kentledge.) Tho devastation along tho 
each and in the town and suburbs of Madras was very groat. It was 
during this hurricane thet there occurred an cxiraordinary rise of tho 
tide, which inundated the whole of Black Town. 

Auothcr most disastrous hurricane occurred on the 2d of May 1811. 
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Providentially the Fleet with the troops for the attack of Java, had 
just sailed. The Dover frigato, and Chichester store ship, remained in the 
roads; thoy parted, and were lost; ninety country vesscla went down. 
at their anchors. Only two vessels that wore in the roads, when the 
hurricane set in, were saved, and these put to sea. During this hur- 
ricane the surf broke in 9 fathoms water, four miles from shore! 

On the 24th Octobor 1818, Madras again sufferod. The wind com- 
menced at north, and after increasing in violence suddenly lulled, 
and as suddenly flew round furiously to south. This hurricane tra- 
velled west, and its vortex passed over the town. Tho barometer fell 
to 28°78. 

On tho 9th October 1820, thero was a hurricane commencing at 
N. W., voering io W. and S. W. The baromoter foll to 28°50, Horo 
the cyclone travelled wost, and passed to the north of Madras. 

On the 80th Oct. 1836, a galo sct in from north, At4r. M, it 
blew a regular hurricano from N. N. W. and N. After an ominous 
Tull of half an hour, it flow round with redoubled violence from the 
south, at 4 past 7 p.m. At this time the burometor was 28-285. On 
the 29th October at noon it had boon ............ 80°050 








30th October at G a.m... ++ 29°940 
@Pth October at noon. ... serene 29°07 
30th October at 5 P.M... eee cece eee QBBHL 
30th October at 74. 30m. P.M... ee 28285 





At midnight whon tho gale broko......., 29-415 
In October 1842, thero was a heavy gale, but hardly considered o 


hurricane. 
In May 1848, another hurricane occurred. On this occasion the 


brant of it was felt out at sea, and several vessels were lost. Those 
that remained at their anchors rode it out. 

The uoxt hurricane took place on the 25th Novombor 1846. 

Tt was during this hurricane that the pressure-plate of the Obser- 
vatory anemometor broke, ata pressure of 40 Ibe. registered ; and 
the force of one heavy gust wos computed at 57 Ibs. per aquare foot ! 
Tho large iron wind-vane of the Observatory was bont to a right 
anglo, and one of the flat piers on the Elphinstone bridge blown ovor. 
These formed the data for computation. The previous month, thore 
had been an unprecedented fall of rain: (203 inches in 24 hours.) 
‘Had tho hurricane set in before the acil had dried, not » single build. 
ing or tree in Madras, would have remained upright. 
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MADRAS ROADSTEAD. 

There is no harbour at Madras, but only open roadstead. The hold- 
ing ground is good, but thero is generally o heavy swell from seaward, 
especially if tho wind remains long at cnet. 

In coming in from the southward, vossels may safely keep close in 
shore, but in coming from the northward, the Pulicat shoal, 14 milea 
north of Madras, is to be avoidod at night ; the Madras Light can bo 
seen from the deck of s 600 ton ship at this distance, and should not 
be brought to bear to the southward of 8. 5. W. yw. 

The only time of danger in the Madras roads is during o hurri- 
cane, which happens about once in 8 or 10 years ;*—and also when it 
blows hard for any length of timo from about E. N. E.; this is raro, 
but on those occasions so heavy a sca sets in that few vessols can rido 
it out; and tho wind boing dead on shore, it is not easy to got undor 
weigh so as to clear the surf. Many vossels and lives have bocn lost 
in these short casterly gales which scldom lost more than 12 hours, 
and do not affoct the Barometor at all, whereas that instrument al- 
ways gives timely notice of « hurricane. 

In fine weather, the surf broaks about 300 feet from the shore, 
and in the monsgon, or in squally weather, about 450 fect. When it 
blows hard from tho castward it breaks nearly 1,000 fect from the 
bead, but on these occasions it is difficult to distinguish the break of 
the surf from that of the sea. In ordinary weather the surf-wave is 
not above 3 feet high ; in rough weather about 6, and during a galo, 
12 or 14. When the land wind blows dead off shore, the surf-wave 
is often very high, but thon there is only one slow heavy roller, and 
boats can lay by for it, better than when the surf is lowor, but quick 
following and confused. Thero is not that dangor in crossing the 
Madras surf that is often supposed. Return cargo boats now and then 
got swamped through negligence, but accidents in passenger boats 
are almost unknown. Occasionally fool-hardy people will attempt 
tho surf in spito of signals, and then thoy must expect misfortune. 
Coming on shoro in a heavy surf, is more dangerous than going 
off, as it is more difficult to keep the boat ond on. The “ masoolah” 
boat, though awkward in appearance, is the only kind of boat that is 
fitted for the surf, and is not injured by thumping on the sand in 
landing. They can carry about 14 tons of dead weight. 

From April to September thero is genorally a strong current from 


* Seo preceding pages, 
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the sonth. In November it scts in from the north, and is generally 
at its maximum strength the first wock of November; it has been known 
toset 3 miles an hour, and the average is 14. It is stronger in shore than 
in tho offing, and in the afternoon than in the night, or carly morning. Jt 
is whon it blows fresh, with a strong current, that the surf is impassable. 
The rise and full of the Tide is about 3 foet at Full and Change, and 
about 12 foot at the Quarters. During a hoavy gale from tho east- 
ward, the sea has been known to risc 6 feet, and in the hurricane of De- 
eombor 1807 it rose 10 feet, so that it washod over, and dostroyed the 
whole roadway. High water is 5 hours before tho Moon’s culmination, 
Tho following “Soundings” woro taken at the time it waa propos- 
ed to throw out a Pier or breakwater. Thoy wero taken at low water, 
and with so much caro and precision, that they may bo relied upon. 


100 foct from the coping stone of tho road, dry sand on the beach. 


150 do. do. 1] foot water, 

200 do. do. G} fect. 

300 do. do. 8, 

500 * do. do. 9 Loose sand. 
600 do. do. 0 ,, 

720 do. do. 1 ,, 

810 do. do. 18 ,, 

900 do. ao 20 ,, 

1020 do. do. a? Hea wack: 
1080 do. do. 23, 

1200 do. do. 25 


Tho last Sounding was parallel-with the breakwater Buoy, laid 
down whore the remains of the breakwater yot form a shoal of threo 
fathoma water. 

Tho declivity of tho beach is one foot in nine. 

The following dircctions for vosscls in the Madras Roads are takon 
from the “ Port Regulations.” 

aft! forge fe Mer All Ships and Vessels other than those com- 

monly known as Dhonics or Native Vessels, aro 

directed to anchor within the following bearings, 

viz., tho Master Attondant’s Flag Staff from N. 

W. to W. 4 N. which will be found the most con- 

venient anchorage for Merchant Vessels. The 

southern limits of tho rondstead usually rosortod 
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op Apehorage fa Men- 19 by Men-of-War may be ascertained as within 
the position denoted, by bringing the Light 

. House to bear from W. b. N. to due West, from 9 

to 7 fathoms, which is the limited rango of sound- 

of i mmchering out ings throughout.——All Ships and Vessels should 
extra boat hire. take up such e berth as will enable them to wear 
clcar of all dangor in the event of casting in shora 
when they weigh or part from their anchors, 
espocially as the ground swell so prevalent here, 
tends, in spite of all precautions, to cast a Vessel in 
shoro. Any Ship or Vessel anchoring without 
theso limits, or in moro than 9 fathoms, will be li- 
able to extra boat hire. Within the Northorn li- 


Caution against an- mit of the Anchorage, lics a buoy marking the 
chong teo mu the 


Yakwata buay, site of the broakwatcr; loast water thercon is 3 
fathoms. Ships should givo this position a wido 
berth. 


Advice respecting ite Conumanders of all Ships ond Vessels coming 
Renal use of bw)% 45 an anchor in theso Roads, are advised to attach 
a buoy to their anchor, whorcby giving foul 
berths may be avoided, aud the position of lost 
anchors will be indicated. 
me Bagaedinas i dis As Ships have froquontly ‘partod, and accidents 
tackhng. have happened, by riding with too short a scope, 
the Master Attendant thinks it his duty to caution 
all Commanding Officers that no Vossol is safe with less than 60 fathoms 
cable in moderato weather, and 80 fathoms, or moro, with a swell,— 
and to thoso who arc not acquainted with tho Roads, should any jork 
be felt when riding with a Chain, (from tho heavy swell which rolls 
in ot times) cither on the windlass or bitts, cable should be voored 
until the jerk is no longor felt, to prevent parting, and a second an- 
chor should always be ready to let go. Efficient ground tackling is 
casential towards the safoty of vossels in these Toads. 
Surf Notice. When the Surf is so high, as in the opinion of 
the Master Attendant or his Assistant to rondor 
communication with the shore dangerous, a red and white chequered 
flag will be hoisted at the Master Attendant’s Flag Staff. When the 
Surf is impassable, the first distinguishing pendant will be displayed 
under that flog. 
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Indications of bad Should the weather assume such a threatening 


woathe: and an ap- . ne 
ing gnlc, tho extrome appearance as may in the opinion of the Master 
responsibility of Com Attendant, indicate an approaching* gale, and 
render it advisable that the ship should put to 
sea, the following signals will bo hoisted at tho Mastor Attendant’s 
Flag Staff; but the Commanding Officer is not to wait tho display of 
signals, if ho deems it pradent to put to seu. 
let. The weather is suspicious, prepare for running to sea, shite 


flug bine eroas. 
2d. Cut or slip, red flug with awallow tail. 
Night Signals, 8d. Upon tho indication of an epproaching 


gale of wind efter sunset, fliree good lights will be 
hoisted at the Muster Attendant’s Flug Staff, one at the mast head, and 
one at each yard arm, anda Gun will be fired from the ramparts 
of Fort St. Goorge overy five minutes for one hour, or for such time 
ag may be deemed necessary, ond Mastors are roquirod to acknowlodgo 
scoing these Signals whon made, by hoisting a good light at the peak, 
or other conspicuous place, more convenient. Commandors are warn- 
ed of their own oxtremo responsibility if those Signals aro not timely 
altcudod to. 

It may be well to notice that the Roadstead abounds in sharks, and 
bathing ought on no account to bo attompted. 

A structure that has excitcd admiration, is tho Ma- 
dras “Light House.” Jt was opencd for uso on tho 
Ast January 1841. Previous (o its ostablishment a light had beon 
exhibited from a wooden building erocted on the top of the old Ex- 
change (the present Revenuo Board Officc) in the Fort. Up to 
June 1839, this was of a vory inferior description, as the illumination 
was cffected merely by a dozen tumblers of oil, bearing wicks fixod to 
iron wire supports; the light thus produced being assisted by a fow 
Jooking glasses at the back of the lantern. During the next two years 
the Light wos somewhat improved by rofloctors and lemps, but it 
remained in the old place. : 

The present Light is exhibited from the top of a handsome granite 
building in the form of a Grecian Doric column, standing on a cubic 
pedostal elevated above massive steps of the same material. The cor- 
ners of the steps are replaced by four flanking buttresses, which, ap- 
parently solid to the eye, are made to act os apartments, being light- 
ed through their roofs by skylights invisible on the outside. 


Light House, 
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The principal dimensions of the Column are as follows :— 
From the ground to the vane........4.+. 125 feet. 






Light above tho ground... uy, 
Do. Soa, about .. 128 ,, 
Diamoter at base of Column ........ 16 , 





Do. at neck of Column below Capital. i, 
Ticight of Shaft of Column ............55 84 » 
Breadth of cach Corner buttress at base not 

including cornice. . 
Total breadth of base incl 






HOSBOB, Lae cece ee ee eee eee eer 55» 
Cost in round numbers—Building........ 60,000 Rupees. 
Lantern, Lighting Apparatus, Reflectors, 

Tramps, &C. sce seseeseceurecevereees 15,000 4, 


Total... 75,000 Rupoos. 


Tho Light Tonso is 2-84 statuto milos, or 2; minutes of Longitude, 
cast of the Obscrvatory ; and its Longitude may be assumed at 80° 
17’; and its Latitude 13° 5’ 10” N. 

Tho lantern on the top of the Column consists of a 12-sided Poly- 
gon, framed in gun metal, nine of the faces or sides of which, 
aro of glass, and tho romaining three blanked. The interior dia- 
moctcr of the lantern is 9 fect, and its height, exclusive of tho roof, 
is 44 foot. 

The light is produced by moans of Argand lamps of a simple con- 
struction, attachod to plated parabolic refloctors, of which thero aro 
16 in constant use. Tho oil consumed is the bost cocoanut oil of tho 
ordinary kind. 

The lamps and reflectors are attached to the machinery, by the aid 
of which they are mado to reciprocate, that is, to move backwards and 
forwards through on angular spaco of 90°, instead of revolving as 
usual. The causo of this departuro from the ordinary system was, 
the necessity which existed in constructing the lantern to reduce its 
dimensions to the smallest possible; the intention having originally 
boen to fix it on tho wooden scaffolding on the top of the Revenuo 
Board. Office beforo referred to; and by adopting the reciprocating, 
instead of the revolving light, 15 lamps and reflectors are as effective, 
in lighting up the sea horizon, as 24 would be upon tho revolving plax. 
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The light exhibited is what mariners term a “ flashing” one,* and it 
may be secn 20 miles from the deck, and about 33 miles from tho 
royal raasthcad of a large ship. In consequence of the peculiarity 
of the motion given to the reflectors, the effect of which is to cause 
the intervals between the flashes to cary with the position of the ship 
from which they are seen, it cannot bo identified by tho longth of its 
periods of light and darkness, as is the case with revolving lights. 
This inconvenience, would be a drawback in England, where, from 
ihe multitude of lights and the difficulty of discriminating them, the 
observation of their periods may be of much importance, but it is of 
no consequence at all at Madras, this being the only “flashing” light 
on the ontire Coast of Southern India. 

Although tho illuminating apparatus attached to the Madras Light 
Jlouse iy inferior in powor fo many of the first-rate beacons in other 
countries, yot owing to the advantages of the climate, and the pure 
and tranquil atmosphere through which its rays are cast, tho light 
has becn generally praised for its efficiency, and even considered supe- 
rior to thos in tho British Channel. It is brilliant os it was 14 yoars 
ago, and has never required repair or caused any trouble whatever. 

As the principlo of the Madras light is a novel one, and has been 
highly thought of by scientific mon, it may be interesting to add 
more detail concerning it. The two following extracts are taken from 
Reports published in tho “ Profeasional Papers” of the Madras Engi- 
noers, and wero written by Captuin (now Colonel) J.T. Smith, of the 
Engincera, the inventor of the light. 


“In Fired lights, as is already well known, the distribution of light 
is effected, according to the system hitherio adopted in England, by 
means of Argand lamps, and a number of parabolic refloctors placed 
round the circumference of a circle, facing outwards, and so disposed. 
with respect to each other, that cach rofleotor is pointed towards a 
differont part of tho horizon, a very small portion of which is illu- 
minated by it; the tendency of tho reflector, from its peculiar shape 
and catoptric properties, being, to collect the light of the lamp placed 
in its focus, and propel it in a denso beam along its axis, or in the 
direction of the point immodistely in front of it, to a very small 
space on cach side of which its effects aro confined. This space or 





© The favkes are not sudden hut gradual, ond the time of brilliaucy ia always to the 
time of Snapese, on 23.” From tho sea, tho timo of briliancy is about 40 soacada, and 
thmnvaa one minute, 
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breadth of tho luminous beam is usually calculated at 7} degrecs on 
each sido of the axis or 15 degrees in all ;* consequently the number 
of reflectors required to fill the wholo ciroumferenco of the horizon 
with light, ought not to be less than 360 divided by 16, or 24. Ifa 
part of the horizon only requiro illumination, a smaller number, in 
proportion, is sufficient. 

A Revolving light may bo explained, by tirst supposing the above 
system of reflectors 1o be mounted in a frame which is connected with 
machinery suited to give it a revolving motion. It is plain, that if 
the ontire system proper for a fixed light wore thus inado to rotate, a 
spectator would still sec an unintorrupted beam of light,+ since the di- 
vorging rays from the 21 refloctors filling up the ontiro circumference 
of the horizon, as before explaincd, the effect of cach, as scen during 
ihe rovolution by a speetator from oa distance, would not cease till 
that of the succceding one had commenced. 

If we now supposo, that instead of the complete system abovo ro- 
ferred to, every alternate reflector be removed, the disposition of the 
remaining oncs boing unaltered, it will be obvious that the appear-~ 
ance produced, would undergo a very marked change; for now, on 
the light of any one reflector censing to bo visible, the illumination 
would not be kept up, a8 before, by the action of a suceceding one, 
but au interval of darkness would ensue, corresponding to the blank 
left by the removal of its adjoining reflector ; and tho effect of tho 
system after this alteration, as viewed during rotation, would be that 
of a sorics of bright and dark periods, which constitute the “ flashes” 
and “eclipses” peculiar to the rerolving light. 

This principle is striking and offective, as well as cconomicul, whon 
compared with the fired lights ; for it will be readily understood from 
what has been above oxplained, that if the cclipscs and flashes be of 
equal duration, only half tho numbor of reflectors and lamps required 











‘* This is not tho entire space filled by tho light of tho reficctor, which, in fact, spreads 
through about 18 dogrces; ut the ikaminsting powcr on each’ oige of ity boam being 
very fecble, it is usual in ‘arranging the disposition of ¢ fixed light, to allow one refloctor 
for every 14° only, so that tho boams cast by thom overap, as it wore, at thoir junction ; 
aud, by uniting thoir effects, partly compensate for their want of intensity. 

{ J the enao hore rofored to, the beam woul be uninterrupted forthe ratsona given 
Int it would not be rai{form in intensity. For tho tendency refloctor being io col- 
Iect the grentest quantity of light to ite axis, and proportionally Jess and loss a8 we recedo 
from it, its offocts bowoma weakor towards the edges of the space filled by its beam, so that 
tho light is much more fechly seen situated on tho lino opposite the junction 
of two reflectors, than when i ‘im front of cither of the mirrors theineclves ; 
and honoe, the effect of the revolution of euch a aystem would be to produco an undplat- 
ang tppearunce, unless great rapidity of motion were impartod to it, 








torn 


i 
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by a fixed light become necessary for the illumination of a complete 
circumference of the horizon ; and it will be further obvious, that if, 
us is usually the case, the dark periods or eclipses be made of a longer 
comparative duration, tho number requisite would be atill further di- 
minished : for instance, if the eclipses were proposod to be of double 
the duration of the flashes, then instead of removing every alternate 
reflector, as in the case above alluded to, the plan adopted would be 
to romovo two and leave the third, thus reducing the number from 
tho 24 indispensable to tho fixed principle, to 8 only. 

There is however ono circumstance attendant upon this contrivance 
which in many situations dotracts greatly from the suporiority it 
would otherwiso possess over the fixed light, and this it is tho object 
of the improvement which I have introduced to obviate. This defect 
consists in the uscless expenditure of effect which is occasioned by a 
revolving light sweeping the entire ciroumferonce of the horizon, 
when placed in a situation whero only fd/f of it requires illumine- 
tion, When o Light-house is situated upon a linc of coast,—as most 
aro,—it is plain that no real benofit can result from illuminating the 
tand side ; and, consequently, in such a situation that portion of tho 
lantern which looks inland, in liou of being cased with glass, is al- 
ways “blanked” by inserting copper plates, to avoid expense, risk of 
breakage, &c. 

Now whon a light upon tho Fixed principle is established in such a 
situation, the effect produced is preciscly proportioned to tho means 
employed, and none of the light is lost ;* since none of the roflectors 
are pointod inland: but in o revolving light on the other hand, this 
adaptation of the means to the cnd to bo gained, cannot bo applied ; 
for while tho revolution continues complete, tho reflector which at 
ono time points to seaward must a few minutes afterwards bo directed 
towards the land, or rather against the blank wall which closes the 
lantern on that side ; so that while one-half of this system is fulfilling 
tho purpose for which it is intendod, the effects of the other half are 
absolutely thrown away. 

This is of more importance, when, instead of each flash being 
produced by a single reflector, as in the above supposition, a number 
are combined (pointing in each direction), to augment the vividness 





* This rogurda the asienthal distribution only, a8 it would bo tedious and out of placo 
hem to take into consideration tho vertical divergence of the raya. Sinco, as thia diver. 
gence is the samc in both eases, tho argument is in au respoct affectod by ite operation, 
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of the boam. In this case tho total number omployod being greater, 
the absolute loss is thereby enhanced. In ihe now apparatus recently 
constructed for Madras, it was determined to group throo roflectors 
together to produce each flash; and it had been intendod that intervala 
of darkness of double the durations of the poriods of light should be 
allowed to intervene, to form the cclipses. These conditions would 
have required (by the present system of revolving lights), agrocably 
to the oxplanation above given, that 8 scts of 3 reflectors each, should 
bo usod, or 24 in all; but being struck while preparing the dusign 
for this apparatus with the manifestly unprofitable result of such an 
arrangemont, and being very dosirous from other attendant circum- 
stances 1o diminish the number of roflectors and lamps as far as pos- 
sible, without decreasing the pre-determincd results, I was naturally led 
to enquire into the possibility of obviating tho evil; and after some 
consideration it occurred to me that this might be very casily and 
simply effected, by moroly stopping the rovolution of the apparatus 
after it had traversed a certain portion of the circumference, aud then 
reversing the motion, so as to cause it to reeiprocate backwards and 
forwards, and thereby confine the action of the reflectors disposed to- 
wards the sea to that side only ; thus obviating tho noccesity of plac- 
ing any mirrors or lamps whatever on the xide fucing the land. 1 
have been cnablod, by this means, to fulfil the conditions proposed 
with 15 roflectors, or at {ths of tho expense which would havo at- 
tended an adherence to the revolving principle ; and the saving might 
have been further increased to nearly one-half, had I not beon anxious 
to avoid the possibility of any defect in the distribution of the light 
near the coast. I have therefore used 15 reflectors, and thus oxtend- 
od the limits of the illuminated are to four Points of the compass in- 
land, on cach side. As the frame passes over an angle of 8 Points or 
90°, and illuminates by its motion 16 Points, thoso 8 extra Points 
make 24, leaving only 4 Points or 45° not illumined. Theso aro of 
course inland.” 
* * « . * . * * 

“Tho reflector frame consists of a strong wrought iron turned 
spindle, to which are affixed the supports for the 15 reflectors, in 
two tiors, 8 above and 7 below ; these reflectors are so disposed as 
to point in the direction of five faces of an octagon, three re- 
floctors on cach, which threo reflectors aro parallel to one ano- 
ther, and are thorefore seen at the same timo, constituting a “ flash” 
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when the revolution of the apparatus brings them in direct oppo- 
sition to the eye. The light thrown by these three roflectors is 
emitted in the form of a conical beam, whose sides are inclined at an 
angle of 18°. Thence, as tho different sots of reflectors, (bcing ranged 
on the faccs of an octagon), cast their light in the direction of the 
perpendiculars to these sides, which perpendiculars aro inclined to one 
another at an anglo of 45°, it follows, that at any givon time, there 
aro 18 degrees of the horizon, (out of the 45,) which are covered by 
the sproad of rays; and consequently, on the revolution of the ma- 
chine, tho duration of the flashes would bear to that of the eclipses, 
or dark periods, the proportion of 18 to 27 (equal to 45°—18°) or as 
2to 3. As the nature of the motion is howevor reciprocating, instead 
of rotatory, the above ratio merely expresses the averago propor- 
tion of the light and dark intervals, which are themselves vari- 
able, according to the position of tho spectator ; and as the rapidity 
of movement is so adjusted, that the luminous beams cast by the re- 
floctors sweep round the horizon at the rate of 00° in 2 minutos, it 
follows, that tho duration of the flushes will vary from Oy. to 48, 
and that of the echpses from 0s. to 72s., for 48 + 72 = 120s. = 2m; 
tho sums of the durations of light ond darkness, however, in 
every position bearing the constant ratio before stated, viz., as 2 
to 3. Tho reflectors being fixed to the refloctor frame as before de- 
soribed, become capable of rotation round the spindle as an axis; tho 
upper neck of tho spindle being engaged by the sct of friction rollers 
before spoken of, and its lower ond turning on a pivot fixed to the 
frame of tho machinery, beneath the level of the floor of the lantern. 
By means of a spring clutch, this part of tho apparatus may bo dis- 
engaged from the wheel work which moves it, and made to revolve 
independently ; for the convenienco of cleaning tho reflectors, trim- 
ming the lamps, &c. 

The reflectors are all similar, being paraboloids of 3 inches focus, 
and of the breadth of 21 inches over the lips, by a depth of 9 inches. 
They are manufactured, by hammering, from flat discs of rollod cop- 
per and silver, and afterwards highly polished. By tho mode in which 
they are fixed to the frame, each reflector carries its own lamp, tho 
burner of which is adjusted to the focus of the parabols, the chimney 
passing through an opening in the upper part of the reflector. 

Of the offect or illuminating power of the beam cast by the com- 
bined operation of the three instruments whose united beams now 
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constitute one fiash, as before explained, in comparison with that of 
the apparatus* in use in the old lighthouse, 1 am unable to give 
an exact estimate ; having no precise knowledge of the comparative 
illuminating powers of the Argand lamp, and the common wick and 
tumbler lamp there employed; but from an experiment which I made 
previous to my leaving India, I have reason to believe, that the 
Argand is not less than 2} times as powerful as the latter. 


Admitting 2} then, to be the ratio of the illuminating powers, it 
may farthor be demonstrated, that the additional effect gained by the 
action of the nine looking glass reflectors lately appliedt to the 12 
tumbler lamps in the old lighthouse, has only augmented their power 
to that of 14 tumbler lamps, or 6:22 Argand flames, 


The offoct of the parabolir refloctor ix to produce a beam of light 
which is fecble at first, and gradually increasos in intensity till it 
reaches its maximum of illuminating power, which remains unaltered 
during a few seconds of brightcst cffulgonce, and then gradually 
docroasos in vividness. Tho illuminating power of the beam at the 
point of maximum offect is equal to that of 13048 unassisted 
Argand flames ; thus, the comparative power of the brightest period of 
the flash cast by tho combinod operation of three parabolic reflectors, 
iy to that of tho present apparatus as 391-3 to 6'22, or as 62°9 to 1 ;t but 
although this estimate rather falls short of than exceeds the actual 
ratio of the eugmontation which the illuminating power of the light 
will receive from the improved moans to be applied to it, the effect 
upon the eye may be less striking than this statement of it might 
lead one to anticipate ; the vividness of a travolling beam of variable 
intensity appearing much loss than that of a fixed light of oqual 
power. 


With rogard to the construction of the lamps fitted to the reflec. 
tors, being sensible, of the great importanco of securing their durabi- 
lity, and guarding against derangement in every particular, I spared 
no pains, both in studying the greatest possible simplicity in their 
contrivance, and also in providing against the operation of the usual 
destructive agents. In the first respect, being dissatisfied with the 
action of the pattern first tried, a series of experiments was undertaken, 





* A.D. 1838, 
From 1839 to 1841 when the prosent lighthouse was opened, better lamps and reflso. 
tot, FO2s uobd, and tho Tight inereesed four feld, or equal 25 Arganda, 
Vide previous foot note. The present powers, comparing with tho improved ol 
nde in 391°3 to 25, or about 15} to 1. ? ie 
° 
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in the course of which various experimental new burners were manu- 
factured and submitted to trial, which finally led to the adoption of 
one which has folly satisfied my expectations. ‘This contrivance, 
which from its simplicity will be readily understood on inspection, 
possesses the advantage of s motion for raising the wick quite dis- 
tinct from the body of the lamp, so as in case of its derangement, to 
admit of its being thrown aside, and a spare one substituted. The 
burners alao aré securod against the usual corrosion at tho point where 
the flame rises, by being tipped with platina ; and, as a further 
security against a failure of the means for generating tho light, a 
complete set of spare lamps, of a commoner kind, with iron tubes, has 
been provided ; to be called into use, in event of the first requiring a 
gencral repair. 


Tho machinery adapted to this apparatus is so designed as to commu- 
nicate a reciprocating motion to the frame, causing it to pass and ropass 
over an angular space of 90°. The perpendiculars from the different 
faces of illumination being, as before stated, inclined to ono another 
at the angle of 45°, there would have been an offectual provision for the 
supply of light to every point of the horizon embraced by the rays of 
the two extreme faces, had 45° been the limit of the arch traversed ; but 
I was induced to profer the wider swoep, through the quarter circle or 
90°, by considering that the action would bo more certain, were cach 
Point in the azimuthal circumferenco oxposed to the light of fwo sets 
of rays; while the further advantages would be gained, Ist, by the 
facility which such an arrangement would afford for varying the flashes 
by the use of crimson shades, should such a distinction ever becomo 
necessary hereafter; and 2ndly, by the grester regularity of the 
periods of light and darkness, of which the duration of overy alternate 
series is thereby rendered constant. 


The machine consists of a train of wheols of strong construction, 
which are kept in motion by a weight, and regulated by fans, capable 
of adjustment to the required velocity; aud the reciprocating or 
reverse movement is effected by the alternate action of two vertical 
bevilled wheels upon an horizontal one of double their diameter fixed 
upon the spindle of the reflector frame. The certainty of this move- 
ment at the periods of the successive engagement and disengagement 
of each vertical wheel in turn, (the vertical wheels turning on the 
same arbor, and taking into opposite sides of the horizontal wheel, 
half of each of their circumferences being without teeth), ie ensured 
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by a contrivance designed for the purpose, and consisting of a cyclo- 
idal cam or snail of a double curvature,* which acts upon a radial pin 
Projecting laterally from the side of the horizontal wheel above 
alluded to. This addition has the offect of obviating the possibility 
of tho reversing (vertical) wheel failing to become engaged at the 
proper moment, and gives certainty to its action.” 


Among the other objects of interest is the “ Madras 
Observatory,” which was erected in 1793, (by Michact 
Topping, under instructions from the Court of Directors,) as stated 
in the original description, “ for Promoting the Knowledge of 
Astronomy and Navigation in India.’ From this account it also 
nppears that previous to the receipt of the order from the Court of 
Directors, William Petrie, Esq., subscquontly a Member of the Madras 
Government, had erected an Observatory at his own private expense 
in 1787—* the first establishment by any Europoan in tho Nast.” 
‘This Observatory with some valuable instruments he handed over to 
the East India Company, on his prococding to England in 1789. 


The prosent odifice is strongly built of brick end chunam. The 
longth of the observing room is 60 foet and 6 inches, and its broadth 
20 feet. The wholo length of the Observatory including the veran- 
dah, is 76 foct 8 inchos, and its extreme breadth 46 feet 9 inches, 


Tho principal instraments—the Transit of 5 feet and the Mural 
Circle of 4 feet—brought out by the late Mr. Taylor, are placed on 
massive granite supports to insure stoadiness. 


Observatory. 


A valuable Equatorial instrument has since been supplied of 74 
focal length, and 6 inches aperture, by Lerebours of Paris, 


In 1847, a permanont Magnetic Observatory was erected to the 
eastward of, and connected by a corridor with, the Astronomical 
Observatory. 


This Observatory has been undor the direction of the undermen- 
tioned gentlemen :— 
J. Goldingham, F. 8. 8. 
Captain Warren, 
T. G. Taylor, pv. zs. & a. 8. 
Captain Jacob, F. B.A. 8. 
Major Worster, F. B. 4. 8. 





© This is the most novel and important part of the invention, thongh Colonel Bmith 
‘haa not dwelt on it. 
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It ia necessary to notice the error thet long existed with regard 
to the Longitude of the Madras Observatory. 

Mr. Goldingham had determined the Longitnde of the Observa- 
tory to be 80° 17' 18°, or 5h. 2im, 88s. from no less than 280 
observations of the Echpse of Jupiter’s Satellites, and also about 
800 Lunar distances. 


The late Mr. Taylor commenced a series of observations with the 
5 feet Transit instrament, and comparing hia result, with the simul- 
taneons observations at Greenwich and Cambridge, it appeared that 
the Longitude was 80° 15° 51" or 5h, 21m, 8'8s., which is the Longi- 
tude (erroneously) given in the Nautical Almanac to the present day. 

Mr. Riddle subsequently compared further obsorvations at Green- 
wich, and Mr, Maclean at the Capo compared his. The rosult was 
that they supposed tho Longitude of Madras close on 80° 14’ 0'. 
This Longitude is assumed in the 3rd edition of ‘ Rapor’s Navigation.’ 

Mr. Taylor continued his own observations with Moon Culminat- 
ing Stars, and mudo farther comparisons with Greenwich, Cambridgo, 
and Hamburgh ; and in his Paper, read beforo the Astronomical 
Society, 13th June 1845, he shows that the actual Longitude is 
5h, 20m. 57-38, or 80° 14° 19-5" ; being 11} seconds of time, or nearly 
$8 miles different from the result of Mr. Goldingham’s observations. 


The difforence is caused, Mr. Taylor believed, hy a sourco of error 
which always exists in observing Jupiter’s Satelliter. Difforent telo- 
scopes give different times, by several seconds, of immorsion and 
emersion, This was found to be the caso when he tried his Observa- 
tory telescope, (5 fect, Dolland), with the 42 inch teloscopo used by 
Mr. Goldingham. Obsorvations for Longitude by Moon Culminating 
Stars, when both limbs of the Moon are observed, are much more 
accurate, 

The Lighthouse is 2°84 Statute miles or 2} minutes of Longi- 
tude east of the Obervatory, and ships anchor about 1 milo east of 
the Lighthouse, so that 80° 18° 00° or 5h. 21' 12", may be sasumed 
as the Longitude of a ship lying in the Madras Roads. 


The Madras Mint is situated in Peddoo Naick’s 
Pettah, in the north-west corner of Black Town, a 
locality more easily identified by saying that it is at the opposite end, 
from the General Hospital, of the long narrow street, (Saulay street) 
which runs due north from that building —and isin the iamediate 
vicinity of the Seven Wells. 


‘Madras Mint. 
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At the commencememt of the present century, the Mint was main- 
tained in the Fort, and was entirely under the management of 
Natives ; no records were kept, and little or nothing can now be sacer- 
tained respecting its history. About 1802, the office of Mint Master 
was held by Mr. J. H. Cassamaijor, in conjunction with that of Sub- 
Treasurer, the fabrication of the coins being undertaken by contract 
with one Linga Chetty, At this time Mr. B, Roebuck, a member of 
the Civil Service, was Military Paymaster and Assay Master. The 
arrangements for the coinage were of a vory primitive description ; 
the silver was melted into little buttons, flattened by the hammor,— 
chipped to the proper weight, and finally held between two dies, 
the upper one of which was violently struck by a sledgo hammer. 


About tho year 1803 or 1804, a number of accidents took place in 
the Powder Mills, which then stood upon the prosent site of the Mint, 
and it was resolved to remove thom altogethor beyond the walls of 
Black Town. It was also determined, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Roebuck, to erect a now Mint, whore the Powder Mills had stood, 
and the old buildings were accordingly demolished, and the present 
Mint erected. 


The construction of tho buildings, and fitting up of the machinery, 
great part of which was sent from Calcutta, under the charge of a 
Mr. D’Costa, was upon the plans and under the general superintend- 
ence of Mr, Roebuck, who was appointed tho first Mint Master, 
and by the year 1807 all wes complete, and in working order. Al- 
though a great improvement was effected.on this occasion, tho 
workmanship of tho establishment was not what would be accounted 
creditable in modern days. The firat silver coina executed were half 
pagoda picces, fabricated out of Spanish dollars, but the improssion 
on the new coin was so imperfoct that the marks of the dollar were 
not even obliterated. 


Mr. Roeback remained in charge of the Mint till 1809, when he was 
succeeded by Mr. Ogilvie, who in time gave way to Mr. Maconcchie, 
and he to Mr. McKerrell, in 1820, whose able management did much 
to improve the system of check and the general discipline of the depart. 
ment, which at this time began to receive great advantage from the 
indefatigable exertions of Dr. Bannister. This officer was appointed, 
when still a young Assistant Surgeon, to aid the Mint Master, and 
succeeded in introducing « series of improvements, calculated to placo 
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the machinery and apparatus on 4 scale of efficiency not far short of 
that of European establishments of the same date. 


By his exertions, furnaces were built, and the massive heavy iron 
guns lying useless in the Arsenal, run down and converted into the 
various articles of wheel work and machinery, necessary to re-esta- 
blish the laminating department on an entirely new footing, (wooden. 
gear being in use previously.) An entirely new melting department 
consisting of a new building, furnaces, pairing machinery, moulds, 
and cranes, was built; the whole of the apparatus requisite for the 
fabrication of sulphuric and nitric acids, was constructed and brought 
into successful use, and finally the method of refining gold and silver 
by the humid procoss, was by means of these new chomical agents, 
after the most vehement opposition on the part of tho Mint Commit- 
teo practically accomplished, 


Dr. Bannister nover held the office of Mint Master, and at tho 
time when tho abovomentioned unwearied efforts in the service of 
Government were made, was morely Mint Master’s Assayer on a 
small salary. He was afterwards appointed Assay Master, and would 
probably have been nominated to the charge of the Mint, on its re. 
establishmont in 184], had not his constitution, undermined by his 
provious exertions, given way, and sickness obliged him to quit the 
country for the Cape of Good Hope, where he died on the 18th July 
1889. 


After Mr. McKerrell, who quitted the Mint in 1880, tho office of 
Mint Master changed hands very frequently, so much so that at one 
period there were 14 new appointments in four years, and the natural 
consequence was that the department foll into great confusion. Hence 
when an enquiry was made in 1833, previous to the introduction of 
the present Victoria currency, which is much more diffloult of execn- 
tion than the old one, it was stated to be impossible to execute it with 
the oxisting machinery, nor indeed without an entirely new Mint, and 
a body of artisans to work it. And the Government of India, under 
this alternative, accordingly abolished the Mint, intending to supply 
the Madras currency from the Mint in Calcutta. This happened in 
1886. 


A very short time served to convince the Home authorities of the 
inexpediency of this measure, and in 1841 orders were received by 
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the Madras Government to re-open the establishment, placing it in 
the charge of Dr. Bannister, who in the interim hed sasured them 
that tho machinery was quite competent to execute the coinage. But 
Dr, Bannister’s health had failed, as above statod, before the meaaure 
could be carried out; and all the other officers who had had any expe- 
rience in the Mint, had committed themselves tothe opinion that the 
attempt to execute the new currency with the existing machinery was 
hopeless. The Government in this extremity applied to Captain (now 
Colonel) Smith, of tho Enginoers, the present Mint Master, who in 
September 1839, was commissioned to make tho necossary repair, 
and bring the Mint into efficiont working order. This was accom- 
plished without any difficulty, and the establishment has continued in 
uninterrupted action over since 1840, 


As at present constituted, the Mint contains all the oporativo 
departments and machinery nocossary for the oxccution of a coinage of 
from 100 to 120 thousand jirces a day, with the exception of the 
“Laminating departmont,” which is limited to the coinage of only 
30,000 piecos, owing to tho want of sufficiont mechanical power, which 
is at present only supplied by bullocks, This deficiency is now being 
made good by the construction of steam engines, which will bo capa- 
ble of doubling the prosont yiold; and asa large proportion of the 
coins are always of copper, made from straps procured in a laminat- 
ing state from Europe, the addition now being made will suffico to 
augment the power of the Laminating department, as much as will 
evor be required for a mixed coinage, to the full extent abovemen- 
tioned, 


All tho rest of the machinery is at present worked by manual 
labour, which in some respects has its advantages over steam, but there 
are nevertheless many of the operations which afford scope for con- 
siderable redactions in oxpense, if steam machinery could be applied 
to them. 


The estalishmont consista exclusively of Natives, with Bast Indian 
Superintendents, there being no European subordinate connected with 
the Mint, except the gate keeper. The annual expenses vary with 
the nature and amount of work, but may be taken on the average at 
about 86,000 Rupees. The Assay Office about $0,000 mors, and the 
Mint Committee Office about 4,000, Total abont 120,000 Rupees per 
annum, 
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Matemeut showing the actual expensen inowrred ia the Madras Mint from 1843-44 to 
1863-04, boing sleven years (including Assay and Mint Commvittes hen 
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The following statement shows the amount of Mcrchants’ Bullion 
and “uncurrent coins” belonging to Government, brought to the Mini 
in oach of the last seven yoars, for coinage or re-coinage. 


























‘Muncuants’ Buiuiox. Uxcurnent Come. § 
gg 
Yoors, Silver. Goid. | Silver. be 
Total Gold al Gold) 
Opts? fend Wilver.| Qnttnm) Oatiars lend silver| EP 
co. BS, c. RB. ' EH. co, Ra. 
1847-48 1,08,186/ 1,12,677 28,90,540 | 90,08,216 
1848-49 1,76,611} 1,77,896 13,11,847 | 18,899,748 
1940-50 2/39,889| 2,44,519 001 | 11,91,228 
1860-61 11,96,864{ 12,00,113 19,15,784 | 81,15,898 
1851-52 15,16,247| 18,74,967) ... 19,53,124! 32,28, 
1852-63 44,81,856| 46,656,177 “ie 7 54,48,537 
1858-84 49,28,088} 49,64,236| 47,295 7.277764 | 66,91,979 
Total....| 6,08,186 |1,26,97,18711,88,80,878) 47,206 | 97,77,019 | 98,294,878 |2,96,68,687 
© This increase is ceased by the very large coinage lately required from the heavy im: 
porta of bullion, 
4 The value of Hiteio apd Suphnrio eoids is cwtitted in the charges ander this head,» 
the acida were from Sulphnr and Nitre already debited in the contingent bills 
‘Value of articles from Mint Btores, Assay Muffics received from Kngland 
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The next two statements show the deliveriss made to the General 
Treasury, during the last 7 years, distinguishing the silver from the 


copper coins, and also the whole Rupee pieces from the amaller silver 


coms. 
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The Mint receives credit only for the actual weight of the pieces 
delivered, and as a check upon the accuracy of the fineness of the 
metal, specimen pieces taken at random to the number of 60 ont of 
every lac, or 1 in 2,000 (formerly 1 in 5,000), are sent to the Assay 
Master, who makes # report on each of them as to their weight and 
fineness. Asa further check upon the accuracy of these reports, a 
few coins ere taken from time to time and sent to England, and 
assayed in the Royal Mint. 

Since the Mint was re-established 1) years ago, the value of the 
silver coinage has been 4,18,67,241 Rupees. The result of all the 
trials for the last 11 years, chows the coinage to be 001788 dwt. 
above standard ; or in other words the coinage value is abovo standard 


value, by 1 Rupee in 1,26,564 or 1} Pice in 1,000 Rupees. This, in 
the 4183 crores coined, is 880} Rupees only. 

The general affairs of the Mint are under  “ Mint Committes” of 
throe Civilians, (two of whom are the Accountant General, and Sub- 
Treasurer,) and Secretary. A code of Rules for the guidance of the 
Mint Master was drawn up séme yoars'ago. The executive is left in 
his hands. 

The Mint Committee havo @ similar control over tho Assay Do- 
partment, which consists of an Assa¥er and his Deputy. Tho Assay 
Office is on the same promises with the Mint. 


Private Bullion tendered to the Mint for coinage is melted and 
then weighed in the presonce of the ownor or his Agent. From the 
melted Bars samples are cut out, and takon to the Assay Master who 
having reported the fineness, the value of the whole is calculated. 
A deduction is then made of 2 per cent, on silvor, and 1 per cent, on 
gold* as “Seignorage” to meet the expenses of coinage, and o 
ferther charge if the bullion is of a fineness of 6 dwts. or moro, 
below standard, for “rofinage.” The net sum is then paid to the 
owner from the Troasury at once. 


No gold has beon coined at the Mint for some yoars. The stand- 
ard fineness is the semo as the gold coinage of England, 4, c. 22 
carats or {3 pure metal. The finoness of the Indian silver coinage is 
#i9ths pure metal (or }4), whoreas the English silver is $2{ths. Hack 
240th is called a dwt. (pennyweight) so thet Indian silver, in England 
would be reportod 2. W. or two dwt. Worse, or below (English) standard. 
In the Indian coinage, every difference of 1 dwt. in the fineness, is a 
difference of 4°545 Rupecs in 1,000. The Rupee is 180 grains. 2-43 
Rupees or 1 Rupee 7 Annas weigh 1 oz. avoir., allowing a little for the 
wear of the coin. 350 newly coined Rupees weigh exactly 9 lbs. | 
avoir. Half and quarter Rupees are also coincd, and 4 Rupees or 
double Annas. The single Anna silver coinage has long been given up. 

The copper coinage is of single Pice, 8 Pico, (or } Anns) and 6 
Pice, (or 4 Anne). The copper ready rolled is sont out from England, 

;. The whole building known ss the Genoral Hospital 
els ya, is situated a mile west of the Fort, It may bo 
described az two plane Blocks running north and south, and connected 
by one running between and perpendicular to them. 

The “ General” Hospital itself consists of the eastern Block, and 





© AGG W, the refinage charge ia 0-24 por cent,, and go on till at 20 W. it is 080 percent. 
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about one-half of the perpendicular. The remainder forms a Hospi- 
tal for Her Majesty’s Regiment in the.Fort. The General Hospital 
has 2 separate building for Natives, whether attached to the Military 
or not, one for Haropesn and Indo-British, and one for Native females, 
There are also sick Officers’ quarters attached to the Hospital. 

The Hospital is in charge ofa Surgeon and Assistant Surgeon, (the 
latter is also permanent Assistant,) both of whom resideon the premises. 
There are also one Apothecary, two Assistant Apothecaries, two 
Second Dressers, one Hospital Serjeant, and one Native nurse 
attached to the Hospital. 

Tho wards are nine in number, not including four apartments for 
insane Patients. Of these nino wards there aro five male and one 
female, for Europeans and Indo-Britons, and one male and a female 
ward for Natives. Tho beds number in all 202 ; 127 for Europeans 
and 75 for Natives. 


Tho complaints most commonly treated are, Fevers, Bowel Com- 
plaints, Dysentery, Hepatitis, Affections of the Brain, Paralysis, 
Cheat Affections, Veneresl, Fractures, Dislocations, Ulcers, &c. 

The number of Patients averages from eighty to a hundred ordi. 
narily, but it is much increased on the arrival at the Presidency of 
bodies of Military sick details. 

All classes are admitted into the Hospital, a small foe graduated 
according to means, being received from all except paupers. 

The number of each class generally in Hospital is— 

Soldiers, European.. -- 20 
Do. Native. 20 
European Scamen.. oe 12 
Civil Patients ond ey 35 
European and Native.. 

The Hospital Serjeant has his quarters within the enclosure. Thoro 
is one European and one Native Guard. 

There is no Hospitel in the Fort, bat there is @ Dispensary in 
charge of an Apothecary who has instructions to supply such smal! 
quantities of medicine as may bo occasionally required by the resi- 
dents, All the Honorable Company’s Esteblishments in the Fort, 
&c., have a special claim to admission into the General Hospital 
when sick. . 












Medical Cott, This Institution which faces the eastern entrance to 
°&* the Goneral Hospitel, was openod in 1885, under the 
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designation of “ Madras Medical School,” with the object of afford- 
ing better means of instruction in Medicine and Surgery than those 
then existing, to Indo-British and Native youths entering the Subor- 
dinate Branch of the Medical Service. In 1851 the complement of 
Professora being complete, its designation was changed to that of 
“ Madras Medical College.” 


The College is under the immediate control of the Medicat Board ; 
but the general superintendence of the Institution, the arrangements 
for the courses of study and delivery of lectures, aro vested in tho 
College Council, which consists of a President, (the Senior Medical 
Officer among the Professors) and of all the Professors as Members, 
one of whom is appointed to act as Secretary. 


‘The building consists of a Library, two Lecture Rooms, a Museum 
of two rooms, and a Chemical Laboratory. There is also a Dissect- 
ing Room attached to the establishmont. 


In 1854 the College numbered six Professors, and the departments 
assigned to each wore :—1, Medicine and Clinical Modicino. 2, Che. 
mistry. 3, Midwifery and Diseases of the Eye. 4, Surgery and 
Clinical Surgery. 5, Botany and Materia Medica; and 6, Anatomy 
and Physiology. Thore are three Assistants to the Professors, two of 
them East Indian, and one a Native. 


The course of Lectures varies every year, but that arranged for the 
Bession 1854-55, comprised 60 Lectures, {including Examinations,) 
in Botany; 100 in Anatomy; 200 in Chemistry; 70 in Organic 
Chemistry ; 100 in Physiology; 100 in Materia Modica; 100 in 
Surgery; 100 in Medicine; 70 in Midwifery and Diseases of Women 
and Children; and 70 in Medical Jurisprudence. The following 
Table will show the order in which the various subjects of study are 
pursued as proposed for the Session under notice :— 


« Every Tuesday and Thursday, from . . . .18tol 





- + Daly ce eee ee ee 1s 

: ey ‘Monday, Wednesday and Friday . .. 18to1 

Monday, Tuesdsy, Thursday end Fridey, 10 to 12 

. ‘Wednesday and Seturday . . . . .10to12 

(oats Pare ‘Monday, Wednesday and Friday . .. 11 t018 
Meteria Medion . . Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday . Uwls 
Austomy 2. ‘Monday, Wednesday and Friday tol 
Surgery. ses Taeaday, Thursday sod Saturday, Wtol 
Medicine. . ‘Monday, Wednesday and Fridsy lio 


Uidrections & Demonstrations. Dally Rom October to Merch a ltos 
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» -Brary Tucsday, Tuuredsy and Seturday, . . 12402 
‘Monday, Wednesday and Friday... 1t08 
‘Midwifery andDizeasesof 
« Bto4 
ae ee er ee a+ Btod 
. « 1d 
» ltd 
+ - lool 
-10tol 
a. 1b02 
+ B tod 
« Bto4 
+H tls 
++ Ltod 
» 12 
» Wtol 


The different classes of Students and Medical Apprentices, consist 
of 








st, 2nd, and Srd class Native Medical Pupils. 
Private Students (of all castes.) 
Stipendiary Students (Natives.) 


Medical Apprentices recowe as Pay. 
Paid Candidates (before joining the College) ... 
Do. do. (after do. do. ) 


Junior Medical Apprentices... 
Senior do. do, see 


Native Medical Pupils recoive. 








Srd Class ke ee 
2nd do. ... boo 
lst do, see nae tae 
Stipendiary Students (or Students epecially for the Native Surgeoncies.) 
Ist Class. see aee ses cee eR 7 
Qnd do. . < F . 10 
Brd do. ... sce cee cee tee tee wee 14 





ee ee 
For Medical Apprenti tee nse nee ee 4 YORTS, 

Native Medical Pupils... ... none 
Stipendiary and Private Students . vee ae Boy 


There is an Annual General Examination, (the Examiners not being 





” 
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the Profeasors,) for the purpose of qualifying for the Publio Servico, 
when such Medical Apprentices aa pazs the ordeal, are promoted to 
Assistant Apothecaries, and Native Medical Pupils to 2nd Dressers. 


Garrison. Field, 

Ra. A. PL Ba. A. PL 
Assistant Apothecaries’ Pay, Per mensem 5500 7000 
Second Apothecaries’ +» 9600 12500 
Apothecaries? keg 1570 14500 
Five Senior Apothecaries on the List 250 00 
2nd Dressers’ Pay, per mensem. -2480 2939 
1st Dressers’ ane 8500 4200 


Of the eighteen appointments of Native Surgeons at present autho~ 
rized, eight will he supplied from the establishment of Native Dressera, 
and the remaining ten will be open for public competition, in both 
cases, however, being limited to Candidates of pure Native descent, 
and Natives of this Presidency. Candidates from the establishmont. 
of Dressers, will be eligible for enrolment as atudents in their order 
or seniority os Firat Dressers, if cortified to be of good character, 
and possessed of sufficiont professional and general knowledge to jus- 
tify their admission. In the event of no First Dressers being found 
qualified, Second Dressers of not less than ten years’ service in that 
grade, may be recommended for admission to College. 


Native Dressers are required to pass two Sessions at College, pro- 
vious to presenting themselves for final examination, for tho Nativo 
Surgeoncy. 








Under no cirenmatances wil! a Native Dresser bo allowed to remain 
longer than two Sessions at College. 


The Pay of Native Surgeons is as under :— 
Native Surgeons Rs. 100 
Seven years and under fourteen. » 160 
Fourteen years and upwards.. vs 200 
Medical Apprentices are not eligible to be Nativo Surgeons, (they 
are restricted to youths of pure Native descent.) 
The number of Studenta in the College during tho Session 1853-54 
was as follows :— 


Medical Apprentices .... 
Native Medical Pupils. 











Terme of Admission for Medical Apprentices. 
The Examination (by the College Council) will comprise 
1st, Physical fitness for Military: Service. 
2nd. A thorough knowledge of the English language, to be 
tested by writing to dictation and examination in Grammar generally. 
8rd. Simple Arithmetic with Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
4th. Hlements of Geometry. 
5th. A knowledge of one at least of three Native languages 


being Hindostanee, Tamil, or Teloogoo, sufficient to enable the 
candidate to speak fluently, and to read and write correctly. 


Qualifications required of Candidates for the grade ef Medical Pupil. 
1st, Physical fitness for Military Service, 
2nd. English reading and Orthography with the meaning of words, 
3rd. English writing to dictation. 
4th. Reading and Writing in Arthmetic, Tamil or Teloogoo. 
5th. Tho Elementary Rules of Arithmetic, either according to 
the European or Native method of calculation. 


Rules for Stipendiary Students. 
1st. They must produce satisfactory certificates of their being of 
respectable connections and good character. 


2nd. They must not be under the full age of sixteon, nor above 
twenty-five. 


8rd. They must have a grammatical knowledge of one or more 
of the Vernacular languages,—a good knowledge of English, so as to 
be able to read and write it with accuracy and facility,—Arithmetic 
as far as Decimals—a good knowledge of the Geography of India, 
and # correct general knowledge of the Geography of Asia, and of 
the leading facts of the Histories of England and India, 

4th, The above standard of qualifications will be subject to 
revision from time to time, according as the means of education may 
be increased. 

Sth. Applications of candidates are to be made t& the Medical 
Board, by whom they will be submitted to Government, and ex. 
aminations will be ordered in June or July of each year, according aa 
vacancies may exist, 
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Miltary Mule This Institution was opened in 1789. Prior to its 
Orphan Asylum. formation » Charity School existed in Madras, in con- 
nection with St. Mary’s Church, which provided for the oducation 
and support of a limited number of the orphans of Europeans in Indie, 
without reference to the profossions of the parents of tho orphans. 
On the 14th March 1786, the Court of Directors in their general lotter 
to the Government of this Presidency, took occasion to epeak approv- 
ingly of a plam which had been set on foot at Culcutts, for the edu- 
cation of the orphan children of that settlement, and recommended 
its adoption at Mudras. On receiving thesc instructions, Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, then President in Council of Fort St. George, com- 
municated with the Ministers and Churchwardens on the subject, and 
a vestry was hold on tho 13th July 1787, when a Committes was 
formed to consider on the most eligible plan for providing for the re- 
lief of “orphan and othor distressed male children of the military 
bolonging to the Madras establishment,” an nsylum alrondy cxist- 
ing for the maintenance of female orphans. 


The first step taken by tho Commitice was (o obtuin a return of the 
number of boys on the coast, who might be considered “ objects of 
the proposed institution.” This was found to be 230. Jt was then 
ascertained that the support and education of cach boy, calculating 
on the experience of the actual cost of supporting the seminaries al~ 
ready established, (tho charity schools at the Presidency, Trichino- 
poly, &e.,) would be ton Rupees a month. Although certain of the 
liberal support of Government, the Committeo thought that the pro- 
posed asylum should not be purcly a Government institution, but that 
the public who were mainly to beuefit by it, should be called upon to 
contribute towards its maintenance, Subscription lista wero accord- 
ingly opened : contributions flowed in from all directions, and a suf- 
ficient amount having beon collected, Government were, asked to do- 
fray one-half of tho expenses of maintaining each boy, the commnu- 
nity undertaking to make up the other half. The President in Coun- 
cil cheerfully acquiesced, but thc provision was limited to one hun- 
dred boys for the timo being. The buildings then known as the 
Egmore redoubt, were placed at the disposal of the Committee, and 
the Madras site Orphan Asylum was opened in 1789, under the 
superintendence of Dr. An? ,- Rell, known to the world as the au- 


inte y ¢ . 
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Aion Fan Thiv Institution was opened in 1787, for the mainte- 
Lipliny yum nonce, education, and clothing of a limited number of 
put on the Poo- the orphans of European officers and soldicrs i in India. 
null Hout "The funds of the Institution were raised by subserip- 
tions and voluntary contributions for the support of a certain number 
of orphans, and the Government allowed a monthly donation of 5 
Rupecs each for 100 girls from lst March 1788, and subsequently 
increased their grunt for 155 girls, which allowance is still continued. 

The foundres, of the Institution was Lady Campbell, who left Ma- 
dras in 1789, but continued as Patroness of the Asylum during her 
Tife, at the special request of the Governor in Council and of the Lu- 
dies Dircetreses 

witkrca These Tustitutions, » hich are now known as the Black 
Mik adtiind Town Orphan Asylums, originated in the establishment 
Onpl amd yum Sy the your IH07 of a Fice Day School for Boys, muin- 
jained by ¢ontributions principally from Members of the East Indian 
community, aud managed hy a Comittee of that body. The resources 
ut this carly period consisted only of public subseriptions, which be- 
ing carefully hu-bauded and economically applicd, left annually a re- 
ridne auc kd tu the formation of a Fund ; and in progress of time 
cnubled the Commitice of Management to cvtablish the Funale Asylum 
in 1815, in which orphans wore not only to be taught, but to bo 
clothed, lodged, und muiutained. In 1828 the Male Aylin was open- 
cd. The Charity originally contemplated a provision for only 12 
orphans in cach .Asylum, but this number was extended as incroasing 
means permitted, until it reached the present complcment of 90 chil- 
dren in cach Institution. The interest accruing from the funded pro- 
perty and its present chiof means of support, the contributions of the 
public form another means, Lut less in amounf. Small sums are also 
obtained by receiving Boardcrs, and from necdle-work oxecuted at the 
Fomule Asylum. The Government have recently contributed 500 Rs. 
por aunum, but this nid is granted only in years when the subscrip- 
tions from other sources amount to Rv. 4,826, the averago of 5 years, 
and they also allow the interest of 50,000 Rs, from Woolley’s bequest, 
on tho condition of the Asylums maintaining, educating and clothing 
40 children on that foundation. These Institutions@provide for the 
orphans of Europeans and East Indians who are not cligible for 
admission into tho Miktury Orphowc July ma, and are managed by 20 
Directors, 16 of whom are at ted from the eubscribers, 2 


are Government Directors, and 2, the Chapluin and the Surgeon of 
Black Town, aro ex-officio Directors. The children ure lodged, fed, 
clothed, and gducated gratuitously. They receive a plain English 
education suitable to thoir position in sacicty, the elder boys are taught 
in uddition, the Elements of the Tamil and Tclugu‘languages, and the 
girls sowing, knotting, and needle-work of every description. The In- 
stitutions endeavour to provide for the boys, who have attained the 
ago of 15, by finding them employment, whereby they may maintain 
themselves. The girls, if not withdrawn by relatives able and willing 
to provide for them, continue to be maintained by the Charity untit 
marriage. The receipts on account of these Institutions in the year 
1853-54, amounted to Rs. 10,718, aud the disbursements to Rs. 11,700. 

The Asylums are two separate buildings, 2 public road intervening. 
They adjoin the Black Town Chureh, and reccive considerable atton- 
tion from the Chaplnin of that district, who is President of tho Cum- 
maittee, 


Fiund m Neca ‘The Society was originally formed by the Rey W. 
Sour ty C. Loveless of the Londun Missionary Society in 1807, 
but it was not till the year 1818 that its operations were begun on a 
sure basis under the auspices of the Right Honorable Hugh Elliot 
thon Governor of Fort St. George. It is supported solely by voluntary 
contributions. The object of the Society is the suppression of mendi- 
city at the Presidency, and the means employed for its attainment 
are, personal investigation by the Committce of the cases of all beg- 
gars referrod to the Socicty for relief; detection and exposure of the 
“pretences of unworthy objects; relief of the really necessifous, cither 
temporarily or permanently as tho case may require or the funds of 
the Society admit, or by obtaining for applicants roliof from othor 
sources, or employment where they are found capable of working. 
The operations of the Society are confined exclusively to Europcans 
and their descendants, and to those only who reside at Madras or its 
vicinity ; but the Committec possess the discretionary power of aiford- 
ing aid to poor persons visiting Madras in search of rclatives or of om- 
ployment, or who aro on their way back to their own country. Pen- 
sions are granied to individuals for a shorter or longer period as tho 
ease may be, and these arc sorf@times continued for lifo according to 
circumstances. 
There are two workshops in connection with tho Society, ano for 
males and the other for females—where a large number of the poorer 
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classes of East Indians are enabled to earn a small subsistence. The 
fomale workshop is in a great measure self-supporting, but tho resulta 
of the other branch, from the fact that very fow of the men are ac- 
quainted with any of the handicrafts except rattan work and rope 
making, are unsatisfactory. These workshops, however, have cffect- 
odmuch good, and have been the means of reclaiming many from tho 
paths of idleness and vico. 

It is matter for regret that the funds of the Society are reported to 
be (1854) in » declining state. 

‘The Monegar For some years previous {o the year 1808, there ox- 

Choultzy isted an Institution known as the “ Native Poor Fund,” 
for tho iclief of the needy ond infirm. ‘The pecuniary resources of 
which having failed in that year, the Governmont in order to provide 
against o similar occurrence, liberally sct apart the sum of 70,000 
Rupees, as funded capital for the support of an Institution, having 
for its object the maintenance of pauper Natives, unable to carn a 
livelihood from age, blindness, or other bodily infirmity. On this 
sum, ten por cent. interest was allowed, and is still continued. Thus 
originated the presont institution known as the “ Monegar Choul- 
try ;” and was thenceforth placed under the supervision and manage- 
ment of a Committee annually selected and appointed by Government. 

With the aid of the interest of the funded capital, the munificont 
annual donations of His Highness the Nabob, (1,050 Rupecs), aud the 
contributions and subscriptions of the public, the institution ha» for 
the last 46 years, been the means, under Providence, of roseuing from 
stervation, and all its attendant miseries, some thousands and tens of 
thousands of Native poor. Thero is besides attached to the Choultry 
a Native Infirmary, which was originally cstablished by Surgeon Un- 
derwood, and supported by public contributions, and which was sub- 
sequently blended with the institution. There is also an asylum for 
the reception of Idiot and Lunatic paupers,—likewise a Lazarotto, or 
Leper Hospital, the expenses of this latter branch of the’ charity 
wore formerly borne by tho funds of the Monegar Choultry, but havo 
been subsequently relieved by Government. There is a Surgeon at- 
tached to the Infirmary, besides a subordinate medical staff. 
‘Emigration Bo. ‘This Society was fél@mod carly in the yoor 1852, by 

coty. Sir William W. Burton, one of the Judges of Uer 

Majesty’s Court of this Presidency, with the avowod object of en- 
couraging tho emigration of East Indians to Sydney ; and amongst 
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the schemes devised for tho amelioration of this deserving and in- 
creasing class of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, this was considered 
as one of the most useful and liberal; and for which they are 
entirely indebted to the philanthropy and benevolence of the Judgo, 
who keenly folt the necessity of opening somo new field of employ- 
ment for the more distressed portion of that community, which was 
deniod them in their mother country. From local causes, this class of 
East Indians are incapable of field labour, or agricultural pursuits ; 
they cannot compete with the ordinary laborers of tho country, there 
being a redundancy, nor can they as tradesmon, mechanics or arti- 
zens undersell the Natives, or even obtain omployment as domestic 
servants for indoor work, on wages sufficiently remunerative to pro- 
vide them with those necessaries of lifo, to which they have have been 
accustomed. Under these circumstances, Sir William Burton’s be- 
novolent efforts were liberally supported ; and in tho month of De- 
ecmber in the same year, tho first band of Emigrants, of about 50 
or 60, left Madras for Sydnoy, under the most encouraging auspices, 
The result of this adventure having proved highly satisfuctory 
to the Colonists, as well as to the Emigrants themselves; with 
the aid of the Madras and the Colonial Govoraments, one hundrod 
more of this class were embarked for the same destination on tho 
80th August 1854; but as the undertaking is necessarily attended 
with largo expenditure of money, it is apprehended that it cannot, 
under present circumstances, be carriod out 1o that extent as to render 
it of general benefit. 


The Marine or This Institution was established in the year 1951, 
Naval School. hy Captuin Christopher Biden, the Master Attendant 
of this Port, for the purpose of providing omployment, at sea, for 
Fost Indian Inds, from 12 to 14 years of age. It has dono, and is 
doing, much good in a quict and unobtrusive manner. About 250 
Jads havo alrcady passed the school, and have becn apprenticed to 
Commanders of ships in the Royal Navy, tho Merchants’ Sea Ser- 
vice, and Coasting, or Country Service. Tho great majority of tho 
lads, who avail themselves of the benefit of this valuable institution, 
boing orphans or paupers, are admitted as free boarders in the 
school; they undergo training in the ordinary duties of seamen, are 
occasionally sont afloat to vessels in the roadstead, and on short 
voyagos, and aro afterwards apprenticed or shipped on wages accord- 
ing to circumstances. It may not be deemed out of place to observe 
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thai ihe designation East Indians, is now applied to those born in the 
country, the offspring of Europeans and of their descendants by in- 
tormarviages ; and in almost every part of southern India, whero 
Europeans have traced their course the East Indians are to be found. 
They, at present, form a large class and have the character for in- 
tclligence, probity, and loyalty, and somo by their energy, industry, 
and perseverance, have attained the benefits resulting from these 
qualities ; but the great majority are poor and in distressed circum- 
stances, Considoring their origin, as the descendants of the domi- 
nant race, and belonging to the samc Christian Fuith,—and their prin- 
ciples of thought and action,—and forming as they do, the link be- 
tweon the governing power and the Natives of the country, they 
have long regretted that their services are not more gencrally availed 
of by Government in the highor offices of the Stato; for, at present, 
with some very fow exceptions, they are generally omployod as ordi- 
nary Clerks and Copyists in Public Offices, or enlisted in the Nativo 
Army os Drummers, Fifers, Musicians, and Furriers, They are ca- 
pable of the highest mental culture, and under proper stimuli, thoy 
have evinced talents of a high order—they have not only distinguish- 
ed themsclves aa Uncovenauted Assistants in Public Offices, but like- 
wise in tho science of Medicine—as Principal Sudder Ameons, (No- 
tive Judges), Magistrates, Attorncys or Solicitors, Military Officers, 
Surveyors, Linguists, &c. Their capacity and character would, they 
confidently believe, secure an abundant revompense for any pains that 
might be taken to give them a better status. Much sympathy has 
been oxcited in England for tho ITindoos of this country, but in the 
contest of partics the position and claims of the East Indian com- 
munity have beon greatly lost sight of. When they were com- 
paratively small in numbor, and, generally speaking, not so far ad- 
vanced in education as at present, and despite their depressed con- 
dition, they have not failed to elicit the testimony of some of the 
greatest Indian Statesmen. When writing of this class Sir John 
Malcolm made the following observations :— 

“A. just and generous Government will not however havo recourso 
“ to that narrow principle which apportions benefits by the power any 
“ clase of its subjects have of enforcing thom, nor will it withhold any 
“ reasonable boons, because, it is offended by the temper in which they 
“are solicited. Acting on different grounds, it will give to this, as 
“ to any other class of its subjects, that consideration, which is duo to 
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“their condition, and which fulfils their reasonable hopes without a 
“ saerifice of any cssentiul intercat of the empire.” 


And the late Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, in a Minute 
of Council dated 3ist December 1824, made the follow ing forcible and 
truthful observations :— 


“ With what grace can you tulk of your paternal government of In- 
“dia, if yon exclude the descendants of Furopean fathers by Native 
* mothers from ull offices ; and if, over a population of 50,000,000, you 
“ enact that no one but a European shall order any punishment ¥ Such 
“ an interdiction is a sentence of degradution on a whole people, from 
“ which no good can arise.” 


aind that distinguished Statesman, the late Lord Metcalfe, when ad- 
dressing 2 deputation of the eluss expressed himself us follows :— 


“That you should be considered or consider yourselves a separate 
“class, is greatly to be laniented ; not less is it so for that there 
“ should be any distinctions or separations of any kind in this empire. 
“Tt must be the anxious wish of every man connected with India, 
“ that all clusses, Native, East Indian and European, should be united 
“in one bond of brotherly love, If any feclings too natural to be 
“ wondored at, caused by the dominion of foreigners, or difference of 
“ religious customs, manners and education, render this union at pre- 
“ sont difficult or unnattainable, with respect to our Native brethren, 
“ wo can only hope that such ‘difficulties may in time be surmounted 
“by good gorrnment and the enjoyment of equal rights. But there is 
no reason why Eust Indians and Europeans, if egua/ justico be dealt 
“ to both, should not be joined in most cordial union, or why any dix- 
“ finetion between them should ever exist. But if your community, gen- 
“« tlemen, were to be recognised as scparate, it is one of which you have 
* much reason to be proud. Judging from what has como under my 
“ own observation, I am not aware of any community in which there 
“is more respectability of character or less apparently of crime or un- 
« worthy conduct. Yn official ability and efficiency you yield to none, 
“and in all purauits and professions, in arts and in arms, you have 
“ yepresentatives of whom any community might justly boast. You 
have an exteusive share in the public business connected with the 
« administration of the government of tho country, and the acknow- 
“ Jedgement of the calve of your co-operation has tong been established, 
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© 1 daily mercasing, and cannot fail eventually to produce for you im- 
« portant and beneficial results.” 

And General Fraser, late Resident at the Nizam's Court, and one 
of the longest resident Military Officers in India, with ample oppor- 
tunities of knowing the East Indian character, spoke as follows :— 

“To you, gentlemen, who are not in the recognised service of tho 
“ British Government, I tender my grateful thanks for the honor you 
“have done mo. You belong to a class of our fellow subjects which 
“ though not in the Covenanted Service of the Honorable Company, 
ig in every way ontitled to respect ; and I trust that the day is not 
“very distant when much of that invidious distinction which now 
“ exists will cease to be known, and when you will obtain a large par- 
ticipation in those privileges which are amply due to your merit.” 


The Madras This Institution was established on the lst May 1838, 
Home. but for its present usefulness it is chiefly indebted to 
the zeal and enorgy of Captain C. Biden, the Master Attendant. It is 
greatly dependent on voluntary contributions from the public, to- 
wards which also the Government liberally contribute 100 Re. per 
mensem. The Homo is designed for seamen generally of all coun- 
tries, and for soldiers and their families visiting Madras on a temporary 
sojourn. All other classes are excluded from the advantages permit- 
ted to inmates. Ssilors who are ascertained to bo not undeserving, 
yet dostitute are, if not provided for by Government, fed, boarded, 
and clothed gratis, others who are able to pay their way are bound to 
do so ; and all are required to take service on any vessel in the roads 
wanting hands on terms determined by the proper Marine authori- 
ties. Any man refusing service is expelled. 

Government This Institution is so called because it is purposed 
CentralMuseum, shortly to establish numerous Local Museums through- 
out Southern India, which ehall all communicate with this the parent 
establishment. It originated in 1851, in a proposal by Dr. E. Balfour, 
and nearly 30,000 specimens in all departments of Science and Art 
have already been collected in it. It comprises a Natural History 
Museum ; a Museum of Economic Geology ; a Museum of Geographi- 
eal Geology ; a Public Library ; a Coin department, and a Gallery of 
Sculptures. The Museum of Natural History consista of departments 
of Geology, Paleontology, Minerelogy, Ornithology, Conchology and 
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Ichthylogy. The Goological department already forma a very exten- 
sive collection ; the specimens illustrative of the Aqueous Formations, 
and of the Volcanic, Igneous, and Metamorphic Series of Rocks, being 
ample for ali the purposes of instruction, and the fossils, of which a 
catalogue has just been published, are particularly numerous and 
many of them valuable. 


The Museum of Grographical Geology has been formed from a very 
extensive collection of the rocks und minerals of the provinces com- 
prised in the Madras Presidency. It contains already about 5,000 
specimens from the Civil and Military divisions held by the Madraa 
army, all of them arranged in separate cases where the geological 
features of every locality can be soparately examined, and it is daily 
increasing in size and interest. 


The Museum of Economic Geology is arranged according to the 
plan adopted for (he Grand Exhibition of 1851 under four sections, viz. 
T. Raw Marexuans, in the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms ; 
Tl. Macarnery; I11. Manvracrvres; and IV. Scutprure, Mopes, 
and the Prastie Arr; and contains about 10,000 specimens, oll of 
thom having some relation to the wants and occupations of mankind. 
This Muscum will do much to increase our knowlodge of the raw and 
manufactured products of this country. Dr. Balfour has had the 
honorary charge of the Central Institution ever since its origin, but the 
salaried officers consist of a Curator, Assistant Curator, and a Mounter, 
with clerks and attendants, all Natives of tho country. Reporte aro 
made to Government half-yearly. Tho first published roport, in 
1852, gave tho details of the Museum ; in the second, in 1853, there 
was a history of tho origin of the Institution; the third, also in 
1853, contained a description of tho Marbles of the Madras Presi- 
dency ; and the fourth, in 1854, contained a history of the Iron Ores 
and Iron and Steel of Southern India, and we learn from a Circular 
that the Woods of Southern India will form the subject of tho next 
report, 


The Museum is open to the public daily, from 6 to 9 a. m, and 12 
toGr.m., and the interest which the community take in the Insti- 
tution is evinced by the increasing numbers who avail themselves of 
the privilege. 


VISITORS IN THE YEAR. 





1851 
ast ax months 





530 2,906 | 20,096] 35,000; 

The Government Central Museum, as a whole, though only in 

its infancy, has made very remarkable progress, and is a credit to 
Madras 
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The district of Chingleput is yet often culled “The Jaghire.” It 
was originally obtained as such in the yoar 1763, from tho Nabob of 
Arcot, in return for the serviccs rendered him and his father by tho 
Company, and the gront was in 1765 confirmed by a Sunnud from 
the Groat Mogul. 

Tho British Government did not at once take charge of their now 
acquisition, but rented it to tho Nabob on rencwed leascs goncrally 
(rom year to year. 

Tiis system of management was of the same oppressive and unjust 
charactor, which marked the administration of affairs in his own torri- 
tory, the Carnatic. It oxhibitod throughout a scone of boundlers ex- 
action and rnpacity, on the part of the Govornmont and its officers ; of 
evasion, on that of the inhabitants; or of collusion between them and 
tho public servants ; while the revenue diminished ovory year with the 
cultivation. The husbandman was entitled to a cortain standard share 
of the crop, but a considerable proportion of it was extorted from him 
undor the varied devices of usual assessment, fixed assessinent, additional 

_ usseeament, debe expenses, and by private contributions levied by tho 
rovenuo officers, for their own use. When the Court of Directors issuod 
instructions in tho yoar 1775 to the Presidency of Fort St. George, 
to appoint a Committee of Circuit to investigate the state of tho 
Northorn Circara, they directed, in tho sume instructions, that such 
Committee should extend its onquiries to the Jaghire, stating thot 
many considerations induced them to keep that territory under their 
immediate management: that, unless the Nabob agreed to such 
arrangements 08 they deomed necessary for mutual advantage, they 
would no longer consent to his reuting tho Jaghiro; and that tho 
Committee of Circuit should have full -liborty to explore the coun- 
try, 80 as to ascertain its roal produce and revenue, in the man- 
ner desoribed in tho instructions respecting tho Northern Circara, 
During tho time it was held by the Nabob, Mr. Barnard, an Enginoer 
officer, was employed in making a survey of the lands, which he com- 
pleted in 1776. This survey may be considered to have thrown much 
more light on 2 very intricate subject of investigation, then a first 
attempt could be expected to afford, under similar circumstances ; and 
it was highly creditable to the industry of Mr. Barnard. To possess- 
ed no authority in the district, to aid him in the prosccution of his 
enquiries; difficulties were thrown in his way by the Nebob; and 
tho only sources of intelligence to which he could resort, were the 
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statements of the curnums and inbabitanis; which were of course 
fabricated (o serve their own views. The survey was in fact undor- 
taken with view, rather of forming some tolerable idoa of the value 
: te country, than of ascertaining with precision, affairs of revenue 
otail. 

When the Committee of Assigned Rovenue was appointed on tho 
bronking out of the war of 1780, to manage the Nabob’s possessions 
didi in the Carnatic* the Jaghiro was placed in their hands. 
Fart St Semae, In 1783, they lct out the country in fourteen large 
12th Jon. 1786; Farms on leases of nine years, at increasing rents. Tu 
Mth Oct 1786. the following year, a Company’s servant was appointed 
2 a ae at the instance of the Committoc, as Resident in the 
Jaghire, in ordor to see that the soveral stipulations con- 

tained in the cowles or leases, wore put into execution. Tho Jaghiro 
was twice invaded by Hyder Ali; in 1768, and in tho war of 1780, 
when ho entered it with firo and sword. On tho termination of 
the lattor war, in 1781, hardly ony other signs wero left in many 
parts of the country of ita having been inhabited by human beings, 
than the bones of the bodios that had been massacred, or tho 
naked walls of the houses, choultrics, and temples, which had bocn 
burnt. To the havoc of war, succeoded the affliction of famine; 
and the emigrations arising from these successive calemities, nearly 
depopulated the district. On the dissolution of the Committee in 
1786, the goneral charge and control of affairs was confided to a 
Superintendont with a clerk, being ulso a Company's servant, tho 
Resident still continuing to discharge the duty formerly allotiod to 
him. Tho districts were soon afterwards placed under the sole chargo 
of the Superintendent. In 1788, the Jughire waa formed into two 
divisions, and each placed under a Collector; and in the following 
year, it was divided into tree Oollectorships, and the office of Supor- 
intendent was abolished. At this time, the renters, with a fow ex- 
ceptions, had repeatedly failed in their payments under tho leases for 
nine years. Their ostates wero sequostrated, and sevoral of thom 
put into confinement. From 1783, when the leasos wore granted, to 
1789, the net receipts into the treasury had not, on an average, ox- 
cocded one-fourth of the sum at which they wero velued in the grants 
of the Nabob. The districts wore then rented by the Collectors, to 
fhe inhabitants, in smaller portions than formerly, on loases for threo 


years. 
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“Revenae Pros In 1790, the Jaghire was formed into tro Collector. 
aa 3iet ships called northern and southern ; and the scttlements 
re . yielded a considerable increase of vevenuc for the years 
1791-2, beyond that of the preceding ycar’s scttloment. ‘The amount 
at which it was rented, was however much bclow its former value, 

Revenne Tot- In 1793, Assistanis wero uppoinied to the Collectors ; 
oH ae + oe and in November 1794, the country was placed undor 
Soa the sole management of Mr. Lionel Place. 

A fow remarks as io the old leases may not be out of place, From 
the (ime the Jaghiro was taken out of the hands of the Nubob, until 
the aduninistration of its affairs by Mr. Place, very little hud been done 
or improving its condition ; nor had any steps been tuken, with ihe 
exception of Mr. Barnard’s survey, for obtaining any real information 
of ita concerus. 

Revere Pro- Tho renters to whom it was farmed iu 1783, wero mon 
eClng sof 30th se : . 

8 pt 1786, and of very low origin, needy, and ignorant of tho business 
uath Aug 1786 iy which they had onguged. When tho Committco of 
Assigned Revenue reccived proposals for renting it, they wero not 
possessed of nny materials that could properly guide their judgment, 
in fixing the reuts, Afler thorefore, rejecting such offvs us appeared 
extravagautly high, they wero under the necessity of accepting those 
of auch bidders, whose proposals were cqual to the supposed value of 
the lands. The extreme necessities of Government obliged them also, 
on renting out the Jaghire, to call upon tho leaars te deposit sums of 
moncy in the treasury, by way of advance, on account of their rents, 
which, in addition to the supplics which they wore under the necessity 
of raising for the relicf of the inhabitants, and for the cultivation of 
the country, threw many of them into great distress at the very com- 
moncement of their engegements; and being wholly unvorsed in the 
intricacy of revenue affairs, they were lost in corifusion ; because sub- 
ject to all the impositions which the experienced artifice of the inha- 
bitonta could put upon them. 

Tho calamities of tho war of 1780, occasioned the resort of almost 
the whole surviving population of the Jaghire to Madras, and induced 
many of the inhabitants to dispose of their intorest in the land, for 
perhaps a month’s subsistence, and often less. When peace was re- 
stored, the aame inhabitants wore allowed to cultivate the lands they 
had thus sold, on the condition of the most unqualified dependence 
on ihe purchasers, These purchasers were the diubashes or thoir 
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agents ; and under this denomination was included the principal du- 
mestics in the service of a European. Through the meuns of these 
relations, they continued to retain the property which thoy had uc- 
quired in the villages ; and by the pretended importance which they 
wore enubled to assume, through their intercourse with European, 
thoy kept the inhabitunts in complete subjection. Some individuals, 
the iost intriguing and aspiring of the dubushes, attempted to sot 
themselves in the place of the Nubob. They found meaus to intre- 
duce their own aumildurs, and other servants, into the management 
of the country ; fumented quarrels betwoun the inhubitants and the 
renters, and thus estublished an authority, far more effectual, than 
that of the Government of Medras. After 2 little time, these quur- 
relg subsided, or at leust, reached noi the ears of Goverumout; whose 
principles were so little known, or sv easily misrepresented to the in- 
habitants, that their complaints wero uddressod to the dubashes thom- 
selves, who became tho arbiters of all dutics. 

Towards establishing their authority, the dubushes thought it ne- 
cossary to givo way to the pretensions of tho inhabitants regarding 
their share of the crops, as any thing like an enquiry into their 
rights, would have defeated their project of supplunting the puwer of 
Government, and thoreby making the Jaghire » property to them. 
selyes, This gave rise to various avimosities umong tho inhubitunts. 
Onc man advanced pretensions for himself and precluded the reat ; 
proporty having been once thrown into confusion was easily invad- 
ed. In this state of things the dubash was pampered by both pur- 
tics, Tlis cows were sent to feed and fatten at the expenso of his 
clients, and their carts and scrvants employed iu his service for what- 
ever purposes he ploased, his favor being the only return expectod. 

The underling dubashes played the sume part on a lesser sealo ; 0 
that, when the Company's Civil Servants were scnt to the manage- 
ment of the Jaghire, the junto had become so formidable thut no 
one would venturo to provoke its wrath. In the progross of this odi- 
ous system, the former leaders of the inhabitants in a great moasure 
lest their influence, or maintuined it only by showing o difference to 
asct of upstart dubashes who but the other day were subsorvient to 
them, for many of them had risen from being common ryots. No- 
thing could be moro irksome to the head men of villages than this 
humiliation ; but it was inrpossible in such a state of things, they 
could resume their proper place in society. 
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Tt was on evil to eradicate which, both in that district and in the 
Carnatic, formed a leading object of the administration of Lord 
Hobart. On the appointment of Mr. Place to the Colloctorship of 
the Jughire, his particular attention was therofore called to tho nocos- 
sity of nocomplishing so salutary a purpose in that portion of torri- 
tory. His offorts, accompanied us they wero by a vigor and firmucas 
of proceeding which could alone ensure them any success, appear to 
havo had the offect of liberating the inhabitants from the power of a 
faction, whose views and machinations wore alike hostile to thoir wel- 
faro and the general prosperity of the country. 

The report to the Board of Revenue, dated 8th June 1799, occupics 
a whole volume, and contains much interesting information. 

In 1802, a Permanent Assessment was introduced, and 64 Mootahs 
or Estatos parcolled out paying to Government annually from 7,000 to 
16,000 Rupees cach. From the incapacity of the Proprictors, and domes- 
tic feuds, most of those fell into arrears, and have been purchased by 
Government : so that at present it is a ryotwar district. The ancient 
Tumil tenure of Mecrassee still exists in Chingloput, though not so 
fully recognised as in Tanjore. 

The district in general is low and interspersed hero 
and there with hills; the soil is very indiffurent, being 
sondy with large dotached masses of granite projecting in many 
places. In other parts of the district it is dry, and from want of water, 
uncultivated ; but cocoanut and palmyra irecs, native, of such soils are 
abundant, and thrive without much trouble. 

Rivers, £0 The Palar, whose source is in Mysore (ncar that of 

"the Pennar). It passes Arcot, Wallajahbad and Chin- 
gleput, and falls into the sea at Sadras. The other rivers aro vory 
small, viz. the Adyar which fulls into the son at Madras, and the 
Cheyar which falls into the Palar opposite Wallajahbad. It risos near 
Changamah at the foot of the Ilills dividing Salem from North Aroot. 
The Oorteliar streams risos near the Cauycrypauk tank in North Arcot, 
and flows into the back water at Ennorc, 10 miles north of Madras. 

Tho sources of irrigation are chiofly tanks, about 3,000 in numbor ; 
the water in the tanks collected during the monsoon, is reserved for 
irrigation in the dry season which lasts for nearly nine months in the 
year. The large tanks arc at Chembrambaucum, Octramaloor, Red- 
hills, and Carangooly. The first named is 20 miles in circuit, and 
irrigates 58 villages and 4,370 cawnies of land. 


Aspect 
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‘The soil of {his district is in most parts indiffercnt. 
Rocks, or large detached pieces of granite, project in 
the fields, and the country is overrun with low prickly bushes. 

Inland, the country becomes more clayey, and is of 
course more productive. The whole extent of land under 
cultivation is estimated at 154,400 cawnics,* the proportion of wot to 
ary land being about three to one; the chicf productions are dry 
grain, betel, oil, fruits, vegotables, cloth, firewood ; all of which find 
a ready market at Madras. The cultivation of indigo has alxo been 
undertaken, but not with much success. 

The palmyra thrives without trouble, and is both cheap and abun- 
dant, The far, or fermented juico, and the jagyery or inspissated. juice 
of this treo (the borassus flubelliformis) arc much esteemed. Bambons 
aro very scarco, and sell for three times their cost in Caleutta, but re- 
cently the inhabitants havo been encouraged {o plunt them round 
their houses, 

The trade of the district is not extensive, and consists principally of 
grain, betol-nut, and other Native produce which is brought from the 
western countrics, togother with cotton thread, and dyes for the cloth 
moanufacturors. Salt of a fino quality is mado in great abundance 
along the sea coast, and the grain morchants load their carriage bul- 
locks and carts with it on thoir return to the westward. The salt 
trade is however gradually drawing more to the town of Madras, 


The climate does not materially diffor from that of 
Madras. 


Sul 


Tiodme, 


Climate, 


Chingleput. 

The chiof town of the Collectorato, where a Zillah Court is held, 
lics in a south-west direction from Madras, and distant 36 miles: 
there boing an excellent road between. It was formerly a place of 
somo strongth, and is still surrounded by a rampart and ditch two 
miles in circumferonce. It is bounded on the eastern and groater 
part of tho northern faces, by an artificial lako two miles long and 
ono broad, from which the ditch is suppliod with water. Tho fort is 
400 yards in longth from north to south, and 280 in breadth from 
cast to west; it is divided into two parts. Tho eastern is considorably 
elevated, and forms what is called the inner fort. Tho entire westorn 


1 Cawnic =: 1322 Acres, 
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face and part of the northern, are bounded by rico fields irrigated 
from the leke, the water of which is retained by an embankment 
1,000 yards in longth, on the top of which runs the high road leading 
from Madras to the southward. Small, rocky and bare hills lie to the 
south and north of the fort, but the country genorally around is lovel 
and open, and a low and thin jungle occurs in some parts, 


The town of Chingleput lies about half a mile to the south-cast of 
the fort. It consists almost entircly of onc long street. At the samo 
distance from the fort, is another small village; both are tolerably 
clean and airy, and the Palar river runs closo by the latter. 

The inhabitants in the neighbourhood have been generally remark- 
ably exempt from disease, notwithstanding the proximity to the lake 
from which, when the water becomes low a strong odour arises, from 
the decay and decomposition of a great expanse of weeds in its bed. 

The principal employment of the inhabitants is agriculture, the 
only article of manufacture boing silk, and coarse cloth, and even 
those are carried on to a very limited extent. The great mass of tho 
population consists of Hindoos; Mahomodans being but thinly scat- 
tored over this part of tho country. 

The public buildings within the fort, are the Jail, a Placo of arms, 
the Jfospital, and the Court Tfouse. The jail is placod between tho 
outer and inncr walls of the fort, on the south side; tho site is low 
and confined, and precludes a free circulation of air. It is however 
somewhat raised from the ground. The building consists of two por- 
tions adjoining cach other ; one, tho largest, is in the form of a paral- 
Jclogram enclosing an arca which contains nino apartments with a 
yoranduh towards the urea ; it is a vory old building, formerly a col- 
ton godown, and was converted into a jail in 1802, when tho Zillah 
Court was established here. The other portion occupies two adjacent 
sides of a parallelogram, tho opposite sides of which arc the eastern 
part of the first building, and a high wall on the south; it has also a 
verandah, and contains four apartments of smaller dimensions, From 
the situation of this jail tho ventilation is imporfect, but tho apart~ 
ments are all kept very clean, and tho place is dry. 

Tho Hospital is situated within the fort. It is slong rango of 
building parallol to, and about 20 yards from the western rampart, 
which shuts it in on the rear; ot tho sides and in front, it is enclosod 
by 2 brick wall. The building is constructed of brick and chunam, 
pent-rovfed and tiled, and floored with brick; it is provided with a 
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vorandah in front and rear, and is well raised from the ground. It 
is divided into three wards, and a dispensary; the wards have no 
dircet_ communication with each other; they are all well ventilated 
by doors and windows, the latter of which are secured with iron bara 
and shutters : one of the wards is appropriated for the sick of the de- 
tachment of scpoys on duty here. In the same enclosures are two 
cells for insane patients of ton fect square. Doth jail and hospital 
aro well supplied with good water. 

Tho Treasury is at Conjeveram. The Collector till lately, has go- 
nerally resided at Pullicarney (a village 15 miles from Madras), or 
at Sudras, on the Coast. 


St. Thomas's Mount. 

Tho cantonment of St. Thomas’ Mount, lying at the distance of cight 
miles from Madras, and to tho southward and eastward of it, is situat~ 
ed nevertheless not above four miles inland ; the elevation of the Lill, 
as deduced from the measurements given in the plans of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey, being about 115 or 120 fect above the sea level, and 
the ground on which the cantonment is placed ouly about 25 fect, 

Nearly a century has clapsed since this spot formed the battle-ficld 
on the 9th February 1759, between the French and the English; 
which two nations, both then in the infancy of their power in the 
cast, were struggling for supremacy in India, cach being supported 
by ita respective Nutive allies. 

At that period, the site of the present cantonment of the Mount was 
ono unbroken plain as far oy Palayoram ; there being ouly a fow 
houses scattered at wido intervals on the direct road leading from Car- 
vulho's garden, opposite the present (so culled) Lucky Buugalow, up to 
the foot of the Mount steps. Even at that carly date, those steps were 
in existence ; for tho Portugucse, tho first Europoan adventurers in the 
Fast, had established their Missions upwards of two centurics previ- 
ously, both at St. Thomas’ Mount, and at the Little Mount, two miles 
nearer to Madras; the Church of “ Tho Expoctation of the Bleased 
Virgin,” measuring 109 by 78 fect, on tho summit of the formor, 
having been built and endowed by the Crown of Portugal, so far back 
os 1547. 

The English, in the battle of the Mount, wero commanded by 
Captain Callinud, (sec pago 182,) and had, including tho troops of 
Mahomed Isoof or Usoff Khan, but 2,200 horec, 2,500 foot, ond six 
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8-pounders. The French under Lally had 300 European cavairy, 600 
Huropcan infantry, 500 Native cavalry, and 1,200 Native infantry, all 
disciplined, with two 12-pounders, two 9-pounders, ‘and four sixes ; 
whercas Culliaud had but 80 European foot, and 12 artillorymen, 
whilst of his Native infuntry but 1,500 were disciplined, the remain- 
der being more rabble. 

It would carry ua beyond our limits to enter upon a detail of the 
struggle, which lasted from daybreak till 5 r. m., and terminated in 
the retreat of the encmy, at the very moment when, from the ex- 
haustion of his ammunition, Culliuud could not have maintained it 
two minutes longer. We shall merely indicate the two points d’ap- 
pui of the British commander, which were Carvalho’s garden, in 
which he placed four of hiy picces, and a deserted swumy house still 
standing at the N. Wi. corner of the present parade ground, both of 
which posts were obstinately contested through the day, although the 
latior was won towards the close of it, by a stratagem of the enemy. 

Notwithstanding i. cligiblo site as a cantonment, St. Thomus’s 
Mount appears to have been altogether neglected for another quarter 
of a century, when at length, in 1774, ut the recommendation of the 
then Commandant of Artillery, Colonel James, it became the Head 
Quarter, of that corps, which previously had been in the habit of 
firing into the sea in earrying on its practice. 

Vive years previous to this, viz, on tho 29th March 1769, the 
Mount was appointed as the rendezvous, at which the famous Iydor 
Ali, who had approached within five miles of Madras, was to meet 
M., Dupré, the senior Member of Council, to treat for peace, and hero| 
the treaty wus definitively signed on the 2d April. 

Tn 1780, in the month of August, 1L M.’s 73d Tlighlanders, 800 
strong, with the same number of Native infantry, and 400 Europcans, 
infantry and artillery, belonging to the Li. I. Company, were encamp- 
cd ot the Mount, in order, in conjunction with Colonel Baillie, ap- 
proaching from tho Northern Cirears, to make hoad against Hy- 
der, who was again ravaging the Carnatic. On the 26th August, 
this force broke up from the Mount, and proceeded in Baillio’s direc- 
tion, arriving only to learn the uttcr annihilation of his force, and| 
being compelled to rotroat upon the Mount and Madras, harasned by] 
countless awarms of the Mahratta horse. Only five companies of Na-| 
tive infantry, and four guns wore loft to garrison tho Mount, and! 
temporary works were thrown up for their cover. Those works have long! 
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beon reduced {o the ordinary level, but their historical romaina are 
still to bo secn in the excavation crossing the Palaveram plain, to the 
southward of the Mount, in a direction ncarly from E. to W., and 
known as “the Mahratta ditch.” At tho close of the year, Madras 
and the Mount were relieved by the arrival of Sir Eyre Coote from 
Bengal, and with this event its military history as a scono of active 
strifo may be said to have closed. 
The extent of the cantonment, ay occupied by public as well as 
private buildings, is not easily estimated, on account of its great ir- 
ity of form. From the entrance from Madras at the Lucky 
Bungalow, to the intersection of the upper and lower roads in the di- 
rection of Palaveram, the extremo length is about a mile, the width 
varying at numerous points, To the westward, and immodiatcly un- 
der the Mount, are two ranges of European barrucks, for tho same 
number of buttulions of artillery; ono immediately facing tho very 
extensive parade ground, which forms tho wings of the cantonment, 
and the other more to the southward, fronting tho Protestant Church, 
(Government building), and the European hospital. Both barracks 
have been considerably improved of Iate, and the yentilation better 
attended to, whilst the European hospital, by the addition of an up- 
per story, has been made an excellent airy building. The place of 
arms of tho Golundauze, or Native artillery, with the Native hospital, 
and lines for two companies, is to the southward and eastward of this, 
and quite off tho public road. The lines consist of three parallel 
rows of brick and tiled houses, cach with a brick wall running beforo 
it. Lines and a hospital for two troops of horre artillery lic at the 
southorn extremity of the Mount, and are excellent and uiry build- 
ings. Tho Church is a very neat and well ventilated structure, crect- 
ed in 1825-26, and containing sittings for 500 persons, including 80 
soats for officers and families of St. Thomas’ Mount and Palaveram, 
with a pew for the Hon’ble the Governor, and another for the Com- 
mandant of Artillery. About threo ycars ago, it was struck by lightning 
ona Thursday evening shortly aftor the congregation had departed. 
The electric fluid twisted tho vane, passed down the belfry, and issued 
through a pane of the window in tho vestry, making a small round 
porforation in the glass. 
The other places of worship at the Mount arc, a small neat Gothio 
Wesleyan Chapel at tho foot of the Mount steps, in which service is 
performed every Sunday evening ; a building about 200 yards to tha 
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northward of it, formerly occupied as tho Church for the European 
Protestant congregation, prior to the crection of the other building, 
and now converted into a Roman Catholic Chapel, for the Kuropoan 
soldicry of that denomination ; the Portuguose Roman Catholic Cha- 
pel on the Mount, named “ Tho Expectation of the Blessod Vir- 
gin,” which has already been alluded to, and contains 600 sittings, and 
a smaller one ucar the Practice ground, close to “ Viddler’s Ulbow,” 
named “Tho Presentation of the Blessed Virgin,” built in 1764 by 
the Curriars or boatmen, and supported by voluutury contributions, 
This is only 7 £ by 25 fect, aud contuins about 300 sittings. 

The remaining public buildings aro the Artillery Dopét, which has 
been greatly enlarged sinco ifs foundation in 1824, and now contains 
ann icl room, which is one of the lines of the Mount, aud beth a 
piinting and a lithegraph press. There is also a Percussion-cap 
menufactory on the premises, which supplics the whole army of Fort 
it. George, with that indispensable article of equipment. Inmodi- 
atcly 4o the southward of it lies the Artillery Mcss louse, acknow- 
edged to be the tnest iu all India, and able to accommodate a party 
of cighty at dinner without inconvenience. Vrected in the form of ao 
double T, the southern cross contains an excellent library, whilst the 
opposite end is fitted up as a ball room, with the orchestra buyed out 
from its centre. In the compound are the billiard room, the racket 
court, and {he smoking diven. The old Laboratory, in tho direction 
of the Practice ground, is now chiefly used as a store room. 

'fhe men huvo also their places of resort for amusement or instrue- 
tion. Each barrack-squuro contains a ball-olloy; there is a skittle 
ground, and bugatelle boards in a very excellent canteen, which also 
takes in newspapers and periodicals ; there is a coftee room in the par- 
cherry well supported, and a prayer-mecting building, very fuirly at- 
qended. Thoro is a school for the children of the cantonment, which 
numbers a considerable per-contage of them as pupils, and ono for 
adults in the progress of croction on the top of the most southerly 
range of barracks. 

Karkhanak Lincs, or Cattle Dopéts, for three baiterics, occupy the 
vacant space immediately in front of the north face of the Mount; the 
solitary cclls for iho European foot artillcry lic to tho right of theso, 
those of the Horse artillery being perched on 2 spur of tho Mount 
near their own lines; and jammediatcly in front of these lies the burial 
ground, which, although extensive, is nearly tenantod to its capacity, 
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which has been greatly limited by the number of monumenta erected 
in it. 

Of monumonts and memorials of distinguished officers of the corps 
of artillery, there are the conotaph to Colonel Dalrymple, at the N. E. 
angle of the parade ground ; an obclieék in memory of General Syden- 
ham, in the Church compound ; a granite column to Colonel Noblo, c. n., 
erected by the men of the Horse artillery, on the shoulder of the Mount 
ovorlooking their lines; a magnificent half length marble bust by 
Chantry to the same, placed by tho officers of the corps in the Church; 
aud handsome marble tablets to tho memories of Colonel Derville, 
Major Onkes, Captain Byam, Lieutenant Beadnell, Surgeons Porteous 
and Grant. The Artillery Mess House contains also two five vil paint- 
ings, hung at cither end of the dining room, of tho present Major Gv- 
neral Montgomerie, ¢. #., and of Colonel Noble, ¢. 3. 

The batteries for the annual practice of the corps are raised on tho 
left of, and in o direct line with, the northern wall of the Church- 
yard. Tho butt raises its head at 600 yards in front and to tho 
north, and the range may be said to be uncquallod in extent, being 
about 5,000 yards. 

Of bazaars there may be said to be two, ono culled the Bengali, 
or Big Bazaar, which commencing at the southern extremity of the 
cantonmont at the Palaveram entrance, runs down the back of all the 
private houses and the Golundauve lines, until it emerges on the 
Mount road close to Saib’s Choultry. The other, in like manner, runs 
down the back of the European barracks on the othor side, terminat- 
ing at “ Fiddler's “tbow,” near tho Kurkhanah lines. The Cunton- 
ment office is but a small building, and the Police onc has beon wi- 
gratory ; but on cstimate for a proper cdifice for both has at length 
boon sanctioned. 

The number of terraced or upstair houses bears but a small propor- 
tion to that of bungalows, properly so called ; but few of them aro 
destitute of good gardens, and the Mount has always struck the 
stranger as a “pretty” cantonment. Tho band plays twice a woek, 
(Wednesdays and Saturdays), on the parade ground, which in the 
courso of a short time, will be surrounded by a handsome invisible 
wire fence, now on its way from England. 

The Mount itsclf, from which the station dorives its name, is about 
220 feet high, and has a signal station on the summit, from which 
veaucls appronching from the southward arc made out in ordinary 
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weather, a considerable time before they aro visible from Fort St. 
George, and it is also a matter of ordinary occurrence that tho long 
trailing smoke of a steamer approaching from the northward, is also 
first apparont from the Mount. 

The soil of the Mount is dry and gravelly, and the rocks in the 
vicinity consist of greonstono, binary granite, and laterite. Tho tom- 
perature in the hot scason risos about two or three degrees higher 
than at Madras, and tho surface of the soil and the atmosphere are 
then so heated, that the sen breoze, after it has sct in, acquires a heat 
as fierce as that of the land wind, which it has replaced, and retains 
it in some instances even till 8 v. wr. On the other hand, in the cold 
acnson, owing to the radiation from the soil not being tempered by 
the sca breeze, aud to the prevalence of ground fogs early in tho 
inoraing, the temperature before and a little after sunrise is about as 
many degrees below that of the Presidency. The population, inclnd- 
ing that of the Europeans, which is the most fluctuating, may. be es- 
timated at about 20,000, the greatest proportion of which is Hindoo 
aud Pariah. 

The climato of the Mount is esteomed salubrious ; and cholera, though. 
not unknown, docs not prevail to the extent which it does in other 
parts of tho Prosideney. When it visits the Mount, it is chiefly con- 
fined to the bazaars and the lines of the Nativo followors of the Horse 
artillery. One solitary instance of its adherence to Europeans occur- 
red in 1824, when H. M.’» 48th rogiment, recently arrived from New 
South Walos, in conscquenee of its suffering severely from cholera, 
was ordered up to the European barracks for a change in May, the 
artillery being marched down to occupy the barracks vacated by 
them in Fort St. George. Both parties met at the Cenotaph, broko 
off, and freely intermingled with cach other for half an hour. The 
artillery, although moving into barracks which no steps had been 
taken to purify, had but two cases, both of which recovered; the 
48th retained the cholera for throe or four months, and it was almost 
wholly confined to the corps. Fever of an obstinate remittent type 
appeara more prevalont than formerly, which may bo attributed in a 
g)cat measure to ihe unchecked growth of the hedges. 


Palaveram. 
The cantonmont of Palaveram, or as it is also callod the Prosidoncy 
cantonment, lics three miles south of St. Thomas’s Mount, situated 
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close to the western side of the Pulaveram range of hills, and four or 
five miloa in a direct line from tho Coast. 

The cantonmont which is exclusively for Native troops, is upwards 
of a mile in length, and about hulf a mile in breadth, and is laid out 
for four regimonts of infuntry. The range of hills extends ulong tho 
whole length of the cantonment, which is disposed in the following 
manner: the officers’ houses are close to the hills in four rows, intor- 
sected by four cross strects; in the first row ure the quarters of the 
commanding and field officers; in the sccond and third, those of the 
captains ; and in the fourth are the houses of the subalterns, An open 
parade ground of 300 yards in breadth, extends from the officers’ lines 
to the barracks, which are four in number and in a lino with each other— 
the main guard, 2 two storicd building, in the contre. The barracks 
or places of arms arc equi-distant, and about two hundred paces apart. 
Ata short distance in rear of the burracks is a pace of ground 200 
yards in breadth, allotted for tho luts of the men ; and somewhat moro 
distant ure the hospitals, which are ulso four in number, and in a line 
with oach other, cnch being flanked by the serjcant’s quarters, and 
the regimontul store rooms. The solitary cells are placed near the 
muin-; Ls 
‘Tho officers’ houses are well built, constructed of brick and chunam. 
A fow of thom havo terraced roofs, but they are goncrally tiled, and for 
tho most part they arc raised a fow fect from tho ground. The rents 
aro moderate, and tho houses sufficiently commodious. 

Tho barracks and hospitals are vory substantial buildings, with 
arched roofs, and granite floors. Each hospital consists of one long 
ward calculated to contain 50 patients. They aro provided with veran- 
duhs in front and rear, the ends being enclosed so ay to form four 
smull apartments, which serve as a disponsary, surgery, store room, 
and bath room. The walls and arched roofs of these buildings are of 
solid masonry, and the floors are raixed threo fect from the ground. 
Tho ground from the base of the hills slopes gently in the direction 
of the barracks and hospitals, which aro woll drained, thero being a 
separate drain round cach building leading tv three main channols, 
which run into the Adyar, distant 300 yards in the rear. Tho stream 
however at this place is, “from the level nature of the country, very 
slugglish ; ond in the monsoon season the buildings are under water, 
tho ground being swampy nearly up to the officers’ houses, and the 
hute of the men haying occasionally beon washed down. In place, 
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therefore, of being butted in the locality described, lines have been 
erected for them near the bazaar to the right of the cantonment about 
half a mile from the nearest barracks, whero the ground is higher. 
The present lines, as also the bazaar, aro kopt remarkably clean and 
dry. 

There have been scldom more than two regiments stationed at Pala- 
veram for several years past, and frequently only one, but formerly 
the number was kept complete to garrison Fort St. George, for which 
purposo one regiment was sont down to Madras monthly. 

The placo has gonerally been found to be very hoalthy, for although 
the hills shut out tho soa broeze in a considerable degree from tho 
houses more immediately in their vicinity, those more distant enjoy it 
partially, as ihe wind passes through an opening in the contre of tho 
range, aud also round its southern extremity. 

Near the hill tho soil is composed of disintegrated rock consisting 
of greenstone, gneiss and coarse sandstone ; at a little distance it bo- 
comes sandy, and Jaterite is found near the surface. 

There is but little cultivation in the immediate noighbourhood ; and. 
for some distance around the country is quite clear of jungle, with the 
exception of a few scattered cocoanut and pulmyra trocs. The canton- 
ment in well supplied with puro und wholosomo water, thore being 
good wolls in almost cvery compound. 


Poonamallee, 

A station 13 milos duc west of Madras, and 4 or 5 miles north of 
St. Thomas’s Mount. ¢ is only used as 2 depét for the Recruits and 
Invalids of H. 31. service, who aro accommodated in barracks capable 
of holding 600 men. A chaplain is also stationed here. 

The cuntonmont of Poonamallce is half a milo square, intersected 
hy tho great westorn military road from Mudras. It is well drained, 
and being quite freo from stagnant water and noxious vegotation, is 
very salubrious. The barracks oro situated at tho west ond of the 
cuntonment. Thoy are well vontilated, and provided with outer and 
inner verandahs. 

To the east of the barracks, distant 400 yards, lios tho old fort of 
Poonamallee. Ht is square in form, and if surrounded by a parapot 
cighteen fect high. Cells are erected at the four corner bastions of 
the fort for men sentenced to solitary confinement, and within tho 
fort are a magazine, ranges of store rooms for the clothing and orms 
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of Her Majesty’s troops, and godowns for barrack supplies. There is 
likewise a hospital within the fort capable of accommodating twenty 
men, 

Six hundred yards south-east of the fort, stands tho pettah or Na- 
tive village. It contains a Native population of 7,000 souls, exclu- 
sive of 200 sopoys and their families. 

Reeruits generally arrive from England in the months of Scptom- 
ber and Octobor, and remain at the depot until after the north-east 
Monsoon ; and invalided men come down from the stations in tho 
interior, about tho end of the year, for the purposo of being sent to 
England. 


Pulicat. 
25 Miles from Madras. 

A town in the central Carnatic on tho Coromandel Coast, situated 
on the borders of a luke. Yt formerly belonged to the Dutch who 
established themselves there in 1609. 

The Pulicat lako is a backwater or lagoon, owing its existence to 
the sea breaking through a low sandy beach, and overflowing tho 
lunds within, Its communications with the sea are extremely narrow. 
This lnke is in extent nearly 50 miles from N. to 8, 11 Biles across 
in the broadest part, and 2 in the narrowest, and comprehonds several 
large islands. The tide has free ontrance, so that the water is con- 
stantly changed, yet brackish. On one of the large islands at the 
southern cxtremity of the lake, the town of Pulicat is situated in 
Lat. 30° 25’ N., Long. 80° 18’ E. 

A canal called Cochrane’s Canaly (sco Madras), was many yeara ago 
excavated from Madras to meot s narrow backwater which strotches 
southwards from-the lake, so as to form e continuous navigation. The 
length of the excavation, which is in two portions, is about 14 milos. 
Tt greatly facilitates the importation of charcoal, firewood, vegetables, 
and othor articles of daily comsumption, to the Presidency markets. 


Wallajahbad. 
40 Miles from Mudras. 
A military station,” 30 miles inland from tho coast of Sadras; in 
Latitude 12° 58’ N., and Longitude 79° 39’ E. 
This contonment bes Iately been given up, and the Yetcran Battalion removed to 
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The sito of the cantonment is on a picoo of ground gently rising 
above the surrounding plain, though not many feet above the level of 
the sca. It is three quarters of a mile in length running south-east, and 
nearly half a mile in breadth. The Palar river is about 500 yards 
distant to the south. .A large tank called Tinnorey lies on the north 
side, and the populous town of Conjeveram on the west, distant be- 
1ween six and seven miles. 

Several small hills of granite lie between it and the sea coast, the 
neareat of which is distant two miles and a half, and the highest is not 
more than 500 feet above the level of the sea. These hills are per- 
foctly bare and devoid of all vegetation. 

Close 10, and parallel with, the left bank of tho Palar rivor is a 
sircamlct, which contains running wator throughout the year, and 
from which the cantonmont, and also the village, are abundantly fur- 
nished with drinking water. Thore arc also numerous good wells in 
the cantonment, gonerally sunk in sandy or gravelly beds. 

Tho village of Wullujuhbad lies to tho south-east of tho canton- 
ment, half a mile distant, and consists principally of one street run- 
ning cast and west. Fvom its vicinity to the river, and a considerable 
nullah passing through if, tho town is well drained and is tolerably 
cleen, arf, and dry. 

Tho soil in the immediate neighbourhood is sandy, mixod with a 
marly clay, with here and there granite rocks interspersed, and tho 
country for several miles round is partially coverod by o thin stunted. 
jungle, occasional cloar patches of land intervening, in which cholum, 
bajra, and wurragoo are grown. 

Near tho cantonment, especiully on the north side, is a tract of 
paddy fields watered from the Tinnciey tank ; and besides these thoro 
is but little vegetation round the station, oxcepting oa few straggling 
palmyra and tamarind trees. 

The climate diffors vory little from that of Madras. Both places 
are under the influenco of the same monsoons, and tho distance of 
Wallajahbad from the coast is not so great as to prevent the sea 
breeze from reaching it. In the months of January, February, and 
March, fogs prevail, but are not found to be unhealthy. 


Tripasoor. 
30 Miles from Madras. 
A small decayed town in the Carnatic, on the Bollary road; Lati- 
tude 30° 7’ N., and Longitude 79° 62’ E. 
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Tt waa formerly a station for Cadets, but now for those pensioned 
European soldiers, non-commissioned and privates, who profer re- 
maining in the country. 

The remains of the old stone-rivotted fort atill exist. Within ita 
circumference are the cottages of about nincty-six Chelsca out-pen- 
sioners, barracks, a bungalow for travellors, and o largo Uindoo 
temple. There is also a school; and places of worship for Protos- 
tants, Dissontors, and Roman Catholics. The staple article of culti- 
vation is rice ; the ficlds are watered by a neighbouring tank. Thero 
was formerly 2 manufactory for indigo, which has been given up. 


Allamparva, 


In Lat. 12° 16’ N., Long. 30° 8’ E. ; 65 milos distant from Madras, 
Is a village on the N. boundary of the Chingleput district, on tho 
coast road from Pondicherry to Madras. Exccllont water is obtain- 
ed here, and it used to be famous for its oyster beds. 

Allamparva was formerly a placo of some note, and possessed a fort, 
which was taken from the French by Sir Eyre Coote in March 1760. 
According to Orme, Allamparva was originally given in 1750 to 
Dupleix by Moozuffor Jung, the Soubedar of the Deccan, who owed his 
position to the French. The fort was of stone, square, of moderate 
extent, with four round towers at the angles, a parapcted fausse-braye 
and a wet ditch, but without a glacis. A Pottah extended along the 
strand to the north of the fort. 


Conjeveram. 
45 Miles from Madras. 

A town on tho western boundary of the Chingleput Collectorate. It 
is large, pretty, and regularly built ; the streets are broad and planted 
with cocoanut irces, and a small stream runs along its westorn side. The 
soil in the noighbourhood is somowhat clayoy, from the decomposition 
of the folspar which abounds in the granite, and proves vory fertile ; 
the river aud surrounding tanks are also fuvorable to cultivation. The 
inhabitants are principally ryots and weavers. Many Brahmins reside 
here, and the large pagoda or templo at Conjeveram is greatly famed 
in Hindoo Mythology. It is ono of the strongholds of Hindooism in 
Southorn India. 
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Conjeveram is considered, particularly by the worshippers of Siva, 
ag little inferior to Casi (Benares) in point of sanctity. It is here 
they suppose that tho great Hindoo ¢rimirti, or divine triad, doscended 
to celobrate their marriages. It is the tradifional site of a great sacri- 
fice porformed by Brahma, also of the penance performed by the god- 
dess Parvati for involving our orb in darkness, by obscuring the light 
of the sun aud moon, and of the homage of Rama for polluting the 
country with the blood of the giants he had slain in combat. Saras- 
‘yoti and Lachmi are also supposed to have been born here. The Jains, 
in opposition to the followers of Siva and Vishnu, lay prior claim to 
the place, and their assertions derive somo colour from the ancient 
Jaina sculptures discovered on tho spot. The Treasury and Records 
of tho district are at Conjeveram, but no Collector has lived there 
since the time of Mr. Viveash. There is in the town a very thriving 
school for Native boys and girls belonging to the Mission of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


Covelong. 
22 Miles from Madras. 

A village, but formerly a respectable town, on the sea coast of the 
Cornatic, in Lat. 12° 46’ N., Long. 80° 18’ E. The fort now demo- 
lished was ecallod by tho Natives’ Saadut Bunder, and was built by 
Anwar-ud Deon, within musket shot of the soa noar the ruins of another 
belonging to the Imperial East India Company of Ostend, whose prin- 
cipal factory was at Covclong. ‘Tho sca shore here affords many beau- 
tiful shells. 


In 1750 Covelong fell into the hands of the French through strata- 
gem. In 1752 it surrendered to Lord (then Captain) Clive. The forti- 
fications wore blown up after the capture of Chingleput. 


Sadras, 


A town on the sea coast in Lat. 12° 31’ N., Long. 80° 14’ E.; is 
42 miles from Madras. It was s place of importance in the time of 
the Dutch, who first occupied it in 1647. Tho old fort is now a ruin. 
This place is sometimes resorted to by the officials of the district 
ait the hot weather, in order to refresh themselves with the soa 
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Mahbebalipuram 

Or according to the Natives, Mavellipiram. A village on the 
sea const, 85 miles S. from Madras; Latitude 12° 37’ N., Longitude 
12° 1” E., more generally known by the name of “ The Seven 
Pagodas.” Tt is celebrated for the sculptured rocks in its vici- 
nity. It lies about 2 miles to the left of the Sudras road at Pow- 
lacaren Choultry, which is 33 milca from Fort St. George, Sadras 
boing 403. A traveller visiting it in 1831, says :—*“ On passing the 
salt pits, late in the evening, that lie between the village of Myanoor 
and the sculptures, the booming of the surf breaking on the shore of 
the legondary ocean-whelmed city of tho great Bali became distinctly 
audible, and after half an hour’s ride through some thick brushwood, 
interaporsed with tho stately palmyra and graceful banyan, I came 
abruptly upon the carved and fissured rocks looking most fantastically 
in the flood of moonlight then poured upon them ; their height is in- 
considerable, much less than I had expected. After passing the night 
in a choultry facing the sca, I proceeded carly tho next morning to 
tho old temple on the sca shore. In it is 2 large recumbent stutue, 
evidontly of Vishnu, lying upon arfd encircled by the folds of a cobra, 
having its hood expanded liko an umbrella over his head, carv- 
ed from a single mass of rock; othor sculptures connected with 
this temple, however, are indicative of the attributes of Siva—for 
instance, tho blackened Lingum in a recess, and the Sacred bulla 
on tho corners of the building. Bishop Heber, who visited the place 
in 1826, observes, that the sculptures differ from those of the north 
and west of India, (which aro almost all dedicated to Siva or Kali,) 
in being in honour of Vishnu, whose different uvatars are repeated 
over and over in the various temples, while he only saw the Lingum 
in the sea and ono unfinished cavo which struck him as intended for 
a tomple of the destroying power. Heber with that discernment that 
characterizes most of his romarks, doubts whother this solitary Lin- 
gum be a true one: it is, in fact, meroly the Sthamba or Pole fre- 
quently seen in front of Hindoo temples to support the customary 
lamps. It stands about ten paces in front of the old temple washed 
in the spray of the sea which was originally dedicated to Viehnu. 
There is no doubt, I think, from the emblems of Sive that decorate it, 
that the fane has been subsequently occupied by the priests of Siva. 
Thoao ignorant of the Stalla Puranam or written legends of the place, 
inferred that Maha Bali Chacraverti ruled here, and hence called the 
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placo Muhabalipuram, and some term it Mavalipuram. Both of theso 
names are erroneous ; and are known to be o from the local Puranam. 
Mr. Chambers states that the Brahmins of the locality, quoting the 
Mahabharat, refer to the 4th avatar of Vishnu, who assuming a lion’s 
form, tore the tyrant prince Hirinakessap to piecos. Bali, grandson 
of the latter, founded tho city : hence its name Mahubalipur. Indra, 
god of the heavens, jealous of its rising magnificence, loosed the 
chains of the ocean and utterly overwhelmed it, in the time of its 
ruler Malecheren. The situation of tho city of Mahabalipur, as laid 
down in the Mahabharat, howover, militates against the supposition 
of this having been its site. It is fixed at 200 yogon south of tho 
Ganges, and five yogen wostward from the eastern sea. Tuking the 
yogon at its lowest estimate, viz., nine miles, thia would bring tho 
site of the city south of Ceylon. One of the sculptures of which no- 
tico will be taken, it must be confessod, affords a slight colouring of 
truth to this local tradition. 

“Tho temple on the sea shore iy supposed to have formed one of the 
soven tomples to which tho place owes its name, viz., ‘the Seven 
Pagodas ;’ five of them are said té lic submerged under the surf that 
almost washes its base. Tho soventh is the large temple to Vishnu 
near the village. There aro many other sculptures scattered about 
the rock in which we may trace marks of the worship of Siva: somo 
of them thero will be occasion to montion as we proceed. Tho sun 
had not yet risen when, on quitting the tomple, a scene similar 10 
that depicted by Heber in such vivid colours, arrested my attention— 
the crimson-tinted sky, tho dashing of the surf over the rocky frag- 
ments, which the Brahmins might easily imagine to be the ruins of 
the ocean-whelmed cily, added to tho air of desolation provailing 
around, strongly reminded me of his pootic and faithful description. 
Nearly two hundred yards south of the old temple I had just left, 
stood several large stones half immersed at high water, on some of 
which were carved the semblances of lions and tigors with grinning 
heads. About a quarter of a milo inland from the temple stand the 
carved and excavated rocks; the relics according to tradition of tha 
metropolis of the ancient kings of the Pandu race. From the sea 
shore they appear to run almost parallel with tho line of coast, and 
give one the idea of the ruins of a long range of fortifications. Tho 
first approached of this mass of sculptures is a small but elegant fane, 
containing a statue of Ganess, completely blackened by oily libations, 
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and having his elephantine nock adorned with a chaplet of recent 
flowers. Passing through several windings among the rocks, we en- 
tered a temple to Vishnu excavutod in o large maspof rock, and sup- 
ported by handsome pillars, the bases of which rest on tigers, all ap- 
parently carved from the same mass. 


«The wall exhibits a bas-reliof of Vishnu who is prescnted os having 
thrown off tho form of a Brahmin dwarf, under which ho had por- 
suadod the giant king Bali to grant him threo paces of his kingdom, 
1o assume that of a giant, and wielding a variety of weapons in his 
right hand over the head of the affrighted tyrant, stridea from earth 
to heaven. This piece of sculpture is considered by Heber to possess 
much morit, and is the only ono which has reference to the supposed 
connection of these ruins with the great Bali. In another compart- 
ment the goddess Durga {identical with Kali, consort of Siva) is seen 
surrounded by adorers; also a ludicrous, and not particularly decent 
representation of Vishnu as the Varaha or Boar Avatar, and his wife 
Lutchmi, the goddess of fortune. Not fur from this we sce the luttor 
seated on a throne. Female attendants on cach side support vessels of 
water which two elephants tuke from their hands, and discharge the 
contents over tho head of the goddess. Quitting the templo, we next 
came to a ponderous globular mass of stone, apparently about 60 foct 
in circumference, nicely balanced on the smooth surface of a shelving 
rock: this, as the legend runs, was once a mass of butter, and mota- 
morphosed into stone at the prayer of Krishna. A littlo beyond the 
‘potrified butter,’ through a cleft in the rock, we arc shown a 
circular excavation which is oxhibited by the Brahmins aa the churn 
in which the butter was manufacturod. Close to this stands a smell 
temple, dedicated to Sive, contuining bas-reliefs of that deity, his son 
Subramanya, and of one of the seven holy Rishi. North of the tem- 
Plo tho Brahmins point out the site of a small fort, and palace oocu- 
‘pied by tho anciont kings, aud a bath cxcavated in a mass of rock used 
by tho royal princesses. The scatterod remnants of bricks and tiles 
lying about aro cited in proof of these assertions: and it is not far 
from probability, that they all once formed part of an enclosure to 
screen the bath. To the left of the alleged site of the palace, on the 
southern extremity of the cliffs, riscs a small and remarkable mono- 
lithio pagoda carved #rom the rock on which it stands; underneath it 
wwe onter an excavated recess containing a recumbent statue (of Vish- 
nu?) of colossal dimensions, reclining amid tho coils of an ensrmous 
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five-headed cobra whose extended hood canopy his head. Two spirit- 
edly executed figures stand at his fect bound togethor, one grasping e 
ponderous mace 4 if guarding their sleeping deity. Opposite this 
group, Durge is seen mounted on 4 lion attacking Yem Rajah, a buf- 
fulo-headed monster. The graceful form of the goddess, armed with 
the weapons characteristic of ancient Hindu warfare, contrasted with 
that of hor savage and malevolent adversary, is a fine effort of the 
Hindoo sculptor. She is engaged in rescuing from the clutches of the 
giant, a figure which is scen betweon them in an inverted position. 
The outer compartment exhibits a group of no particular rherit com- 
posed of the Iindoo Trim4rti, or Triad, (viz. Siva, Brahma and Vishnu,) 
and a figure of Parvati. 

« Aflor descending this hill we procceded to view the sculptured rock 
fucing tho sea directly in rear of the travellers’ choultry, which can- 
not be less than 20 fect in height by 70 or 80 in length. It is literally 
covered with the figures of gods, men, and animals, in basso-relievo, 
representing scenes taken from the Mahabharat. Among tho most 
spirited of the groups is one representing the emaciated Arjun impre- 
eating tho god Krishna, in the presence of a venerable personage, by 
some supposed to be his father, but which appears to me to be that of 
a holy Rishi. Another, exhibiting an elephant, large as life with hor 
two young onca, is admirably oxecuted. Leber, no incompetent judge, 
alluding to these bus-reliefs, observes, that ‘many of them aro of great 
spirit und beauty ; there is one of an elephant with two young ones 
strikingly executed ; and the gencral merit of the work is superior to 
that of Elephauta, though the sizo is extremely inferior.’ I porfectly 
coincide with him in inferring that the critics who have praised the 
figures of the lions in this collection of bas-reliefs, ‘ must have taken 
their idea of a lion from those animals which hang over inn-doors in 
Englend, being in fact precisely such animals as an artist who had 
never seen one would form from description.’ The best exccuted: 
figure of the king of boasts is that on which the goddess Durga 
is eecn mounted, in the sculptured cave near the summit of the hill. 
Fullarton, an intelligont traveller, is of opinion that theso sculptures 
of Mavellipiiram in their general character rosemblo greatly those of 
Ellora, and elsewhere on the west coast of India, but arc on the whole 
in a sharper style and in a higher state of preservation. The rock is 
penetrated by a perpendicular cleft that is most probably ascribable to 
the known tendency of granite, and other massive rock, to split from 
internal cuuses, radiation of heat, or electric agency. 
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“ About a mile and a half south of these rocks near the road to Sadras, 
in a grove of palmyres near the sea, is a cluster of insulated rocks of 
much inferior size, which have boon sculpturod into the form of five 
pagodas: the rude figures of an clephant us large as life, and a lion 
larger than life similarly carved, stand in the rear of the pagoda, the 
latter facing towards tho north and the former in a southerly direc- 
tion. Mr. Goldingham by measuremont found the southernmost of 
these pagodas ubout forty feet in height, twenty-nine in breadth and 
nearly the same in longth, and the outside covored with sculpturo: 
the next is about forty-nino feet in length, in breadth and height 
twonty-five, and is rent through the middle from tho top to the bot- 
tom; a large fragment from onc corner is observed on the ground. 
Mr. Goldingham remarks ‘no account is preservod of the poworful 
cause which has produced this destructive effect.’ 11 may, I think, bo 
referred to similar causes as the cloft in the sculptured rock near the 
choultry alluded to above. Those sculptures, although in an unfinish- 
ed state, appear from the similarity of design and execution to have 
becn cotemporary, or nearly so, with those at Mavellipdram. With 
the exception of the ancient temples of brick near tho sculptured 
rock, the temple in the village, and a few othors, the buildings arc 
carved from tho solid granite, ond many of them monolithic. The 
difference of style in the architocturo of these temples and those in 
the vicinity has been remarked by almost every traveller who has 
soon them, and I agree with Mr. Goldingham in the inference that 
the artista wero not of this part of the country. The resemblance oxist- 
ing in the sculptures of Mavollipiiram, Ellora, and Elephanta, has 
boen already noticed by Mr. Goldingham and Mr. Fullarton. Tho 
labour of excavating, and chiselling thoso odifices and statucs, must 
have been immonse whon wo consider the hard nature of the rock. 
The rock of Ellora and Elephanta is mere indurated clay comparative- 
ly speaking. Tho Brehmins of Mavellipiiram informed the former of 
these authorities that their Purenas contained no account of any of 
the structures there, excopt tho stone pagodas near tho sea, and tho 
pagodas of brick at tho village, built by Dherma Rajah and hia 
brother ; they added the following tradition: ‘A northern prince, 
about ono thousand years ago, was desirous of having 9 great work 
executed, but the Hindod sculptors and masons refused to execute iton 
the terms he offered. Attempting force,’ he supposes, ‘they, in num- 
“ber about four thousand, fled with their offects from his country 
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‘ hither, where they resided four or five years, and in this interval exe- 
* cuted thoso magnificent works. Tho prince at length discovering 
« them, prevailod on them to return, which they did, leaving the works 
* unfinished as they appear at present.’ 

“With rogard to the important geological fact of the sea having 
hore overwhelmed a largo and magnificent city, over whoso ruins the 
surf now breaks, as traditionally affirmed by the Brahmins, the fol- 
Towing observations made by different travellers, should be commemo- 
rated for tho guidance of future obscrvers, viz.: A Brahmin about 
fifly years of age, a Nativo of the place, informed Mr, Goldingham 
who writes ubout 1806, that his grandfathor had frequently mention- 
ed having sccn the gilt tops of five pagodas in tho surf no longer 
visible. Mr. W. Chambers who visited the ruins in 1772 and 1776, 
mentions a brick pagoda dodicated to Siva and washod by the sea 
ulso no longer visible ; but I concur in opinion with Mr. Goldingham 
that, a8 tho Brahmins have no recollection of such a structuro, and as 
Mr. Chambors wrote from memory, it is probable that the presont 
stone pagoda on the shore must be the one alluded to by him. Even 
the viva voco information of Mr. Goldingham’s Brahmins, should not 
bo taken without correlutivo testimony. Bishop IIcber, who visited 
tho placo in 1826, notices the tall pillar in front of tho templo og 
boing in tho waves. This pillar I found in 1831 to bo merely within 
reach of tho spray, and I elao observed several sculptured rocks which 
at high water muat be nearly submerged. From many enquiries that 
T have made regarding the encroachments of tho sea on various parts 
of tho Coromandel Coast, I am led to believo, that it has advanced 
and receded alternately within the last 150 years, that in this part it 
is now receding, and that during a former roccssion most of tho now 
submerged ruins wore built.” 
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NORTH ARCOT. 

Tur District known os the “ Northern Division of Arcot,” origi- 
nally consisted of that portion of tho Soubah that was situated north 
of tho river Palir: after the war with Tippoo (in 1792), the divi- 
sions of Kistnagherry in the Baramahal, and Oosscor in the Balaghaut, 
wore addod, but wore subsequently transforred to Salom. About the same 


Arcot, time (1804), five talooks south of the Palar wero (rans- 
Trivatoor. | ——_ferrod from South to North Arcot, together with thoJag- 
Poloor, hire of Arnee; and tho district of Satwaid was also 
‘Vellore. transferred from Chingleput to North Arcot. 
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At the time of the ccsaion of the Carnatic, thero were several in- 
dependent Pollams in North Arcot, known as the “ Chittoor Pol- 
lams,” besides the great Zemindaries of Calastry and Cavetnuggur. 

Three of the resumed Pollams, viz., Mogoral, Poloor, and Pakala, 
were in 1826 formed into a talook called Ponmurry, which in 1851 
was joined to Tripetty ; the two forming now one talook called Chun- 
dragherry. 

Ta Penmurry there are still the free Pollams of Culloor and Pooli- 
cherla, (now in the Clhundragherry talook,) and in the Chittoor talook 
those of Vencatagherry, (u/ias Bungira Pollam,) Toomba and Nar- 
guntee. Near Tripctty there are throe Mocassa Pollams, viz., Mamun- 
door, (resumed in 1847) Curcumbady, and Kistnapooram. Thoy puy 
uo péshcush to Government, and were granted 500 years ago to tho 
Poligars, for the protection of the Tripetty pagoda and the pilgrims ; 
but they hold no Sunnud. 

The Vencatagherry Cotta* and Cuddepanuttum talooks are under 
one Tahsildar, but the accounts aro kopt separately, as tho latter only 
forms part of the “Carnatic” revenue, of which the Nabob has ono- 
fifth by treaty. 

Tho two groat Zomindaries of Calastry and Cavetnuggur, (tho latter 
formerly known as Bom Rauzc’s country), pay a péshcush of 1,90,393 
and 1,87,663 Rs. respectively. With Vencatagherry and the smallor 
Zemindary of Sydapoor, they constituted the sole charge of » separate 
officor under the denomination of Western Péshcush. But this offico 
was abolishod about the year 1808; the lost named two Zemindarics 
being annexed to Nellore, and the first two to North Arcot. Syda- 
poor has sinco lapsed to Government. Tho Sunnuds of tho three 
“Western Zemindarios” diffor slightly from those of the Zomindars 
generally, (see Pro. Bd. of Revenuo, 8th July 1816,) Section V. Reg. 
XXYV. of 1802, not being inserted. 

The Pollam of Congoondy was at firet under Col. Read, having 
been coded by Tippoo with the Baramahal in 1792, (vide Col. Read’s 
Report of 4th April 1800). After its survey in 1805, it was intend- 
ed to settle it on Zemindary tenure, but disputes as to its value and 
the proper amount of péshcush caused the matter to be postponed. 
It waa only in 1849, that the order to grant a Sunnud was givon, and 
tho pésheush fixed at 23,783 Re. 





* This is distinct from the Vonoa! Zemindary transferred to Nellore, and from 
the Pollam known as Booglee Youo 7 : 
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The Jughire of Arnce is hereditary in the family of a Mahratia 
Brahmin, held under a Sunnud of Lord Hobart, dated 10th May 
1796, on a pésheush of 10,000 Bs. 

The Jaghiros of Avalconda and Daisoor wore, on our assuming tho 
Carnatic, confirmed “for life.” Tho formor wus in the talooks of 
Trivullum, Satghur, Vellore and Poloor, and paid a péshcush of 6,108 Ry. 
The latter was in the Wandiwash talook end poid a péshcush of 
169 Rs.; its Beriz is about 4,000 Rs. They have both lapsed to 
Government; Avalconda in 1847, Daisoor many years ago. Tho 
first grant for Avalconda is dated 1705, being a Sunnud of Aurung- 
zebe’s. This was confirmed by successive Naboba of tho Carnatic— 
the last being a Sunnud of Wallajuh (Mahomed Ali) in 1702. 


A few particulars as to the full of tho ‘Chittoor Pollume” may 
not be out of place. The information is derived chiefly from Mr. 
Stratton’s Report of 15th Nov. 1802, and Proccedings of the Board 
of Revenue, 16th Nov. 1816. 

Tho Chittoor Poligars claim a descent from cortain officers of tho 
ancient Tindoo government of Vijuyanuggur, who after their ovor- 
throw in 1664 by the Deccanco kings, withdrew their scat of go- 
vernment to Permconda and thence to Chandragherry, now in the 
North Arcot district. Tore cortain officers obtained ront-freo lands 
in the country north of the Palar, held on tonure of Military or 
Police servico; they became in fuct similar to the Poligars of tho 
south, and oxacted Cavelly feos in addition to tho emoluments from 
their land. Naturally of warlike and aspiring habits, those ambitious 
chieftains seized with avidity the many favorable opportunitics for 
increasing thoir power and influence, which arose out of the imboci- 
lity of a declining Governmont, and tho convulsod state of public af- 
fairs, during the struggles which occurred betweon the lost race of 
Ilindoo princes, and the Mahomedan invaders of the Poninsula. And 
gradually usurping the rights of tho Government they wore bound to 
support, they at longth threw off all disguise, and openly asserted 
their independence. 

It was not until the Mussulman Government had begun to assume 
a sottled form that they ventured to require theso chioftains to ac- 
knowledge their authority ; nor was it until after a long and desul- 
tory warfare with various success on both sides, that the Poligars 
wore at last awed into a doubtful obedience by the infliction of a cruel 
and ignominious death on two of the chicfs of their tribes, Reduocd 
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for the first time by this means during the government of Tahir Muho- 
med Khan,* they consonted to the payment of an annual tribute to the 
amount of 40,000 Pulliput pagodas, which was reduced during the 
administration of the next Nawaub Dost Ali Khan to 19,085 Pulliput 
pagodes. But availing themselves of the uncertain, confused, and di- 
vided authority which prevailed in the Carnatic during the wars in 
the Peninsula to ostablish the succession to the Musnud of the Car- 
natic, thoy afterwarda discontinued payment ; and it was not until the 
Nawaub Wallajah (Mahomed Ali) was firmly seated in the Masnud, 
that he succocded in collecting this tribute, through his younger bro- 
ther, Abdul Wahab Khan, to whom it was granted as a part of his 
Jaghire. 

On the cession of the Carnatic (July 1801) and tho assumption of 
tho family Jaghires, tho collection of this péshcush devolved on tho 
British Government. It was raised by Mr. Stratton, the Collector, first 
To Govt, 10th Appointed to this charge, from Re. 16,828-14-30 to Re. 

Sept. 1803. 35,775, but in the year 1802 the Poligars began to fall 
heavily in arrear, and some of them evincod a conduct so extromoly 
ineubordinate and contumacious, as to render necessary the contem- 
plation of compulsory measures towards them. A force sufficient for 
From Govt 30th this purpose could not be spared by the Government, un- 

June 1804. i] the month of July 1804; whon a body of troops was 
assembled in the Potlams, and the Collector was vested with a discro- 
tionary powor to take temporary possession of theso lands to such 
extont as circumstances might ronder necessary, at tho same time al- 
lowing the Poligars such an allowance as might be requisite for their 
maintenance. 

From Mr, Cooke The Collector's endeavours to bring the Poligars to 
ium, 28th July @ proper sense of their duty having entircly failed, re- 
Fa ‘ course was hed to the Military force that had boon 
rom ilo, 13th 
Supt. 1804. assembled, upon which several of the Poligars broke 
br Govt, 22d out into open rebellion. A second attempt at pacific 
measures was mado by the appointmont of a Special 
Commission to eottle the affairs of the Pollams; but this having like- 
wiso proved fruitless, active operatiéns wore again commenced, and 
From Govt,,16th towards the beginning of 1805, they terminated in tho 
March 1805. entire suppression of the rebellion. Three of the Pol- 





© This porson was tho Foujedar or Provincial Commanior et Chil der Sand 
Gola Khan, the frst Nobob of the Carnatic. " tom wate. anit 
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jams named Moogral, Poloor, and Pacaula, were doclared by the Go- 
vernment to be forfeited ; one only, viz., that of Goodiapauty, on ac- 
count of the faithful conduct of tho Poligar, remained, as horetofore, 
in the possession of its proprietor; the remaining five named Bungar- 
pollam, also called Vencatagherry, (péshcush 12,003 Rs.), Narguntee, 
(péshoush 6,596 Rs), Pooloheria, (péshcush 5,569 Re), Culoor, 
(péshoush 4,138 Res.), and Toombah, (péehcush 1,776 Res.), which had 
been temporarily assumed during the disturbances, wore directed to 
bo surveyed ; and, till eventually restored to the Poligurs about 1826, 
an allowance of 18 per cont. on the Beriz of their respective Polliums 
in Fusly 1210, (A. D. 1800), was made to cach of them. 

Tho chicf river in the North Arcot district is the 
Polar, which rises in Mysore and flows eastward past 
Vellore, betweon old Arcot and Rancepett, and on by Wallajahbed in 
Chingleput, to the sea at Sudras. It is about 1,000 yards wide at 
Arcot, and during the monsoon is often impassablo for days. 

Other smaller rivers are the Poiney which passes near Chittoor 
and joins the Palar, tho Soornamoorky, and the Cheyaur. 

Tho Cheyaur is a small river forming in some places tho boundary 
with South Arcot. It rises in the Salem hills. An annicut bas lately 
boon constructed across it, to irrigate a portion of the southern ta- 
looks of the North Arcot district. 

A bridge over the Poiney at Trivellum, a few miles from Arcot, on 
the road to Chittoor is now building, in connection with tho railway. 

There are about 40,000 tanks in the district (great and small). 
Tho chief is that of Cauverypouk, 10 miles cast of Arcot, the bund 
of which is four miles long, and which irrigates a great oxtent of land. 

The cross roads in the district are bad, but the trunk 
road to Bangalore, from Madras, kept in repair under 
ithe superintendence of on Engineer officer, ia oxcollent. It passcs 
through Arcot and Vellore, and loaves the district at Voniumbaudy. 
A branch breaks off at Arcot to Chittoor and Pulmanair, and by that 
route alao to Bangalore. 

Tho aspect of the country in tho eastern and southern parts, is flat 
and uninteresting ; but its western parts where it runs along the foot 
of iho eastorn ghouts, as well as ali the country northwards from 
Trivollum to Triputty and the Curcumbaudy Pass, are mountainous, 
with an agreonble diversity of soonery. The elevated platform, (part 
of the Tablo land of Mysore), where Pulmansir is situated, is oom- 
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paratively cool, being 2,000 fect above the level of the sea, the ther- 
mometer in the hottest weather being 88° at maximum, and 70° at 
minimum. The European officials have built several comfortable bun~ 
galows at this placo, whither they retire for such short periods as their 
dutios will allow. 

The hills in this district are composed principally of granite and 
sienite, and therefore boast of very little vegetation. Patches of 
stunted jungle here and there diversify their rugged and barron as- 
poet ; their yogetable poverty is however compensated by their mi- 
neral wealth. Orcs of copper are found amongst the hills in Colas- 
try, and iron oro is abundant. The narrow valloys between the hills 
aro also extremely fertile ; having a rich soil, and abounding in water 
in the dricst season. 


Produce snd Grain of every kind is grown in groat abundance 
Munufactucs, throughout the Northern Division of Arcot; and a 
lurge breadth of sugar-cane, and indigo, A part of the lattor is sont 
to the Madras markot, or exported to the eastward, the residuo being 
uppropriated to the manufacture of common piece gonds for home 
consumption. In addition to cotton cloths, oil is prepared in consider- 
able quantitics, for homo and foreign uso. 


Arcot. 

The carly history of the town of Arcot is noticed in onc of the 
Mackenzie MS., an abstract of which is thus givon in the Madias Lite- 
rary Journal of January 1838. Tho waste country wherein the six 
noted Rishis, (Ascctice) dwelt, was termed Shad-arayana, or in Tamil 
Aru-cidu, “ six wilderncases,” whence came tho word, popularly writ- 
ion and pronounced, ARCOT. 

‘When Kulottunga Chola and his illegitimate son Adondsi* had 
conquered the foresters (Coorumbers) of the country ;+ they saw that 
Shad-arayana had boen tho abode of sacred Ascetics, ond hence they 
built many fanes, with the usual accompaniments, at Canchi-puram 
(Conjeveram) and other places. Subsequently, the edifices built by 
thom went to ruin, and the country became a wilderness, as jt had 


=F 





* Tho conqueror of Tondamundalum, about the yeer 1100 A.D. 


+ Tho Coorumbors wore a north-country tribe, who established thomselves in the south 
ay carly period, but were driven out by the Adondai reforred to in tho foot note 
ey 
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boon before. Thus it remained for some timo, {ill Nuala Bomma- 
nayadu and Timma-nayadu being on a hunting excursion from Pen- 
naconda, hearing thero was a multitude of beasts in the forest came 
thither. They eaw an old hare chase a fierce tiger and seize it by 
tho throat, at which they were surprised ; they considered this to bo 
an auspicious place, and having causod it to be colonized, they cut 
down the forest Aru-cadu, and built there a atone fort, with treasure 
discovered by Anjanam, (u kind of magic,) and ruling there, the 
yower descended to several generations. At length Zulfeccar Khan, 
Aurungzobe’s General, with a Mahomedan force came to the country, 
and after fighting with the Rajah of Gingco for nino years, he took 
the hill fort of Gingce, A. D, 1698, and placed Daood Klan, his 
Lieutenant, in the country as his Soubedar. Gingce and other places 
were includod in tho district of Arcot, and tho Soubah of Arcot 
thencoforward became famous. Daood Khan after sciting all things 
in order, went to the north to join Aurungzobo, [not later than A. D. 
1700.] Zulfecear Khan colonized tho country with Mulomedans 
and greatly improved it. Ilo was suporior to the former Curnatica 
“Rajah, and he mado many Dencfactions to IIindoo funcs. From tho 
constant increase of inhabitants the town of Arcot bocame very large. 
Duriug this Mahomedan rule, the Hindoos were not allowed to build 
large houses, or to travel in any conveyance. 

The Muhomedun Governors of the Carnatic secm, howevor, to have 
resided generally at Gingec till about 1712, when Saadut Oolla Khan, 
generally known as the first person who assumed the title of “ Nawab 
of tho Carnutic,” removed the seat of his government to Arcot. And 
hore his doscondants held thoir Court; until during the wars at the 
end of tho 18th contury, Muhomed Ali proforred remaining at Ma- 
dras. The Arcot here spoken of is now called “ Old Arcot” by Euro- 
poans, to distinguish it from Arcot cantonment ; which though tak- 
ing its namo from tho city, is on the opposite sido of the Palar, viz., 
on tho north aide. Among tho Nutives, however, tho namo Arcot ia 
atill wholly confined to the ancient city; they novor apply the term 
to the cantonment, which they call Ranipett only. 

Arcot occupios a distinguished place in British Indian history, on 
account of the gallantry and skill which attended its defence by Lord, 
then Captain, Clive in 1751. The object of Clive’s attack upon the 
fortified eupital of the Carnatic, was to divert the attention of Chun- 
da Sahib and his French auxiliaries from the siego of Trichinopoly. 
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Tho garrison surrondered to the English force of 500 men in a panic. 
Chunda Sahib immediately despatched a large force of 10,000 men, 
ander his son Rajah Sahib, to lay siege to Arcot. 

Macaulay thus describes the operations :— 

“Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort which scemod quite in- 
capable of sustaining a siege. Tho walls were ruinous, the ditches 
dry, tho ramparts too narrow (o udmit the guns, and the battlemonts 
100 low to protect the soldiors. The little garrison had been greatly 
reduecd by casualtics. It now consisted of 120 Europeans and 200 
sepoys. Only four officers wero left, the stock of provisions was 
scunty, und the commander who had to conduct tho defence under 
circumstances 60 discouraging, was a young man of five-and-twenty, 
who had been bred a book-keeper. During fifty days the sioge wont 
on. During this period the young Captain maintained the defence with 
a firmnoss, vigilance and ability, which would have dono honor to the 
oldest Marshal in Europe. 


“ The breach however increased day by day. The garrison began to 
fecl the pressure of hunger. Undor such circumstances any troopss 
so scantily provided with officors, might have been expected to show 
signs of insubordination ; and the danger was peculimly great in o 
force composed of men differing widely from cach other in extraction, 
colour, languago, mannors, and religion. But the devotion of the lit- 
tle band to its chief surpassed anything that is related of tho Tenth 
Logion of Cosar, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon. 

“Tho sopoys came to Clive, not to complain of their scanty fare, but 
to propose that all the grain should be givon to tho Europeans, who 
required more nourishment than the Nutives of Asia, The thin gruel, 
they said, which was strained away from the rice, would suffico for 
themselves. History contains no morc touching instance of military 
fidelity, or of the influence of a commanding mind. 

« An aitempt made by the Government of Madras to relieve the place 
had failed. But there was hope from another quarter. A body of 
six thousand Mabrattas, half soldiors, half robbers, under the command. 
of a chief named Morari Row, had been hired to assist Mahommed 
Ali; but thinking the French power irresistible, and the triumph of 
Chunda Sahib certain, they had hitherto remained inactive on the 
frontiers of the Carnatic. Tho fame of the defence of Arcot roused 
them from their torpor; Morari Row declared that he had nover before 
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belioved thot Englishmen could fight, but that he would willingly 
holp them since he saw that they had spirit to help themselves. Rajah 
Sahib leaned that the Mabrattas were in motion: it was nocessary 
for him to be expeditious. Ho first tried nogotiation—he offered large 
bribes to Clive, which were rojectod with scorm—he vowed that, if 
his proposals were not accopted, he would instantly storm the fort, and 
put every man in it to the sword. Clive told him in reply, with cha- 
ractoristic haughtiness, that his father was an usurper, that his army 
was a rabble, and that he would do well to think twice bofore he sont 
such poltroons into a breach defended by English soldiers. Rajah 
Sahib determined to storm the fort. The day was woll suited to a 
bold military enterprise. It was the great Mahommedan festival—tho 
Mohorum—which is sacred to the memory of Hoscin, the son of Ali. 


“ Clive had received seerct intelligence of tho design, had made his 
arrangements, and exhausted by fatigue, had thrown himself on his 
bed. Ho was awakened by tho alarm, and was instantly at his post. 
The enomy advanced driving before them clephanis whoso forchoads 
wero armed with iron plates. It was expected that the gatoa would 
yiold to the shock of these living battering-rams. But tho hugo boasts 
no sooner felt tho English musket balls than they turned round, and 
rushed furiously away, trampling on tho multitude which had urged 
them forward. A raft was launched on the water which filled ono 
part of tho ditch. Clive percoiving that his gunners at that post did 
not understand their business, took tho management of a picce of 
artillery himsolf, and cleared the raft in a fow minutes. Where tho 
moat was dry, the assailants mountcd with great boldness; but they 
wore roceived with 2 fire so heavy and so well directod, that it soon 
quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication, The rear 
ranks of tho English kept tho front ranks suppliod with a constant 
succession of loaded muskets, and every shot told on tho living mass 
below. After throo desperate onsets, the bosiegers retired behind the 
ditch. 

“ The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of the assailants 
fell- The garrison lost only fivo or six men. 

“ The besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renowal of tho 
attack. But when day broko, the enemy wero no moro to bo soan. 
They had rotired, leaving to the English several guns, anda large 
quantity of ammunition. 

“Tho news was reccived at Fort St. George with transports of joy 
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end prido, Clive was justly regarded as a man cqual to any command, 
Two hundred English soldiers and seven hundred sepoys were sent to 
him, and with this force he instantly commencod operations. He took 
the fort of Timery, effected a junction with a division of Morari Row’s 
army, and hastened, by forced marches, 1o aitack Rajah Sahib, who 
waa at the head of about five thousand men, of whom three hundred 
were French. The action was sharp, but Clive gained a complete 
victory. The military chest of Rajah Sahib foll into the hands of the 
conquerors. Six hundred scpoys, who had served in the enomy’s army, 
came over to Clive’s quartors, and were taken into the British service. 
Conjevoram surrondcred without a blow. The governor of Arnce do- 
serted Chunda Sahib, and recognised the title of Mahommed Ali.” 

Sinco the date of these transactions, Arcot hus very much declined 
in population and wealth. The removal of (he Nawaub and his Court 
to Madras destroyod its importance as a sent of Government ; and 
after tho ccasion of the Government of the Carnatic to tho English, 
the number of woalthy Mussulman officials resident there was still 
further reduced. The ancient walls of the city still remain; but » 
large part of what was once covered with streets and houses, is now 
bare; and almost all the old Mussulman familics of consideration 
have emigrated to Madras or to Hydorabad. Still from ite position 
on tho banks of the Polar, the centre of a tract of fertile and well 
watered country, it must continue to be a place of some considerablo 
trade. Some manufactures are carricd on at Arcot, particularly of 
chintz and of gold lace and kincob ; but the lutter Lusincas has much 
fallon off of late years. Tho wall of the old fort which was within 
the Pettah is very much gone to ruin, Tho city contuins somo Mus- 
sulman tombs of very suporior design and workmanship. The Sub- 
Collector of the North Arcot district resides at, Arcot. 


BRanipsit, 

Or tho cantonment of Arcot, is 70 miles west of Madras. It is 
situated on the western trunk road from Madras to Bangalore; tho 
electric telegraph betweon those placcs also pusses through it, but 
at presont it has no “station.” It stands upon clovated ground 
sloping towards the left bank of the Palar river, which flows at tho 
distance of 900 yards in its front. The country around the canton- 
ment is open, but irregular; and with tho cxeoption of two or threo 
ragged hille, of no great altitude, is gencrally level with slight un- 
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ulations. Hulf o milo to the aouth-west is an orchard one milo long 
and four hundred yards wide, thickly planted with mango, date, 
tumarind, guava, and various other treos. Tt is called the “Nine 
luc” gerdon from tho number of the trocs, (9,00,000) which it is po- 
pularly supposed to contain. It is tho private property of the Nawaub 
of the Carnatic ; and a very costly catablishmont is kept up for its 
maintenance. 

Arcot cantonment is capable of accommodating three regimonte of 
cavalry, one of Europeans, and two of Natives Tho linos for the 
horses are placed parallel to cach other, and considerably in advanco 
of their contre ia an extensive barrack for Eurapcans constructed of 
brick ond chunam, with a tiled pent roof: the floors are laid with 
brick, and the whole surrounded by a wall. In front of the lines of 
cach regiment is a place of anns, a guard room, and a range of stables 
for sick horses. 

Tn the rear, at a distance of 400 yards, aro three hospitals, advan- 
tageously situated, well ventilated, and built of the bost matorials ; 
and behind them are the granarics, solitary cclls, and a lock hospital. 
In the rear of tho centro lines stands the neat little Church of the 
stetion. The officers’ quarters are in the rear and the front of tho 
lines, the former being healthily pluced upon clovated ground, the lat- 
tor occupying a lower and somewhat confined site. 

Arcot is generally considered a salubrious situation for troops. Tho 
fobrile diseases which most commonly afilict ihem are not of 1 mala- 
tious origin, but may be ascribed to the vicissitudes of climate, tho 
alternations from heat to cold being somewhat sudden. 

Of late years there has never boon moro than a single regimont of 
Native cavalry at the station; and latcly even this has beon with- 
drawn, and the cantonment is without troops oxcept that it is occu- 
pied by the head quarters of a Battalion of Native Vetorans. 

Betweon the cantonment and the river an extensive town has grown 
up within the Isat half century, or since tho cantonmont was ostab- 
lished. The population is composed in great part of pensioned Native 
officers and sepoys of cavalry, and the numerous classes who have 
congrogated to find a living in ministering to their wants. This town. 
is callod Ranipeti; and it is this which has givon ita name to the 
cantonment, among the Native community in particular, though that 
was originally established as the cantonment of Arcot. 
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Tripetty. 

A town in North Arcot, 80 miles from Madras, and celebrated for 
its sacred namo among tho Hindoos. It is in a valley about the cen- 
ire of a long range of hills, running almost north and south. The 
town is about eight or nine miles distant from the pagoda, but not 
more than one mile from the foot of the hills. Looking from the 
town, there appears to the cye only one accessible path up the hill, 
and at difforent distances, the last at the top of the hill, are threo 
Goprums or portals, and the pilgrims all pass through these on their 
way up. On the othor side of the hill there are other ascents. No 
Christian has ever seen the pagoda, neithor has the Mussulman at- 
dempted to place his foot on the hills, the mere sight of which so 
Bratifies the Hindoos, that leagues off upon first catching a glimpse 
of the sacred rocks, they fall prostrate, calling on tho idol’s name. 
None but a pure Iindoo is allowed to step beyond the first portal. 
The pagoda, and the connected buildings, are known however to be 
constructed with groat solidity and in a costly style, the greater part 
boing of cut granite. Tho following is an account of tho tomple 
written some years ago, whilst it was under the control of tho British 
Qlovernment. 

“ Tho idol is worshipped by votarics, who pour in from all parts of 
Tndia, under o thousand names ; but the three principal ones are Veu- 
kataramana Swamee, or the repeller of cvil and insuror of good, 
Srinawasa Swamee, implying tho habitation of Sri, the Indian 
Cores ; Soshachcllawansuh, implying theo habitation of Scsha, Scsha- 
chella being the namo of tho hill, the etymology of which is Sesha, 
the king of serponts, ond achel/a, 2 mountain, Vishnu having, in one 
of his incarnations, assumed the appearance of a serpent, and trans- 
formed himsclf into the Tripetty hill. 

The idol in this temple is an erect stone figuro, about seven feet in 
height, with four arms, and personifies Vishnu in two of his hands ; 
the right contains the chukra, or club of war, tho left, the chank, or 
holy shell. Tho other right hand points to the earth, alluding to the 
sacred origin of the hill, and the other left holds the lotus. 

The early history of the pagoda is involved in the obscurity of In- 
dian mythology and fable. Its antiquity is undoubted, and the Brah- 
mins asserted that it wes erected at the commencement of the Caliyug, 
of which it is computed 4930 years have expired. This period it is 
said, is to last only 5,000 years, when the worship of Vishnu on carth 
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is to coase, and the Hindoos are taught to oxpect his Inst and most 
glorious incarnation, terminating the daya of “contention and busi- 
ness.” This is generally understood from the Bharee Shisturem Poorana. 
Tho founder of tho temple was Tondiman Chukrawurtes, or Rajah, and 
thore is a village Tondimaund, only twelve miles from Tripetty, but 
containing no remnants of grandeur of any kind. The district called 
Tondimanad forms now a portion of the Rajah of Calasiry’s territory, 
but it may have been that a very large portion of country called 
Tondu-mundalum by the Natives, wes the original kingdom of tho 
dynasty if it ever oxisted. It is true, that long before tho English 
came to this land, Tonda-mundalum existed only in imagination, 
but notwithstanding Hindoo, Mussulman, and English changes of 
names, divisions and districts, a large tract of country, capublo of 
forming a territory to support a very powerful prince, is known to 
educated Natives by that name, 

The temple is remarkable for the oblutions which aro offered to 
itg god by Vishnu’s votarics from all purts of the Indian world. 
Princes send their vakeels or ambassadors to present their offerings 
to the shrine ; whilst the poor peasant, who may have little clso to 
offer, wraps up somo trifling article in a pieco of wax cloth; a hand- 
fal of rice, stained with munjall, mukes it look e larger pucket. The 
cause of these offerings is as follows: the idol smitten with love for 
the blooming Tudmayuttee, daughter of Akeswa, Rajuh of Narrain- 
vanum, in the Bom Rauze Zcemindary, determined to ospouso her, 
but wanting funds for the matrimonial oxpenses, he appliod to Cuvera, 
the Indian Plutus, and by his aid obtained what he required. Tho 
god directod that the loan should be repaid to tho sovercigns of 
the country lying between the Pulir and the Soornamooky rivers; 
and in pursuance of this appointment the whole of tho offerings made 
at the shrine haye, from tho carliest times, been made over to tho lo- 
cal ruler. The groat reason for making these gifts is tho festival on 
tho anniversery of the marriage abovo montionod, which occupies 
nine days. That is the time when Ilindoos are most anxious to visit 
the temple. 

The Brahmins maintain that the Hindoo princes allowed the re- 
yvonues from this source to be entirely expended on the spot in reli- 
gious ceremonies, and that tho Mussulmans first appropriated the 
produce to their own use. During the carly wars betwixt the English 
and the French nations in India, this source of revenue was onc of 
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the first fruits of British conquest. Those offerings or eaunikay, aro 
of every concoivable diversity ; gold and silver lamps, coins of all 
sorts, bags of rupees, copper moncy, spices, assafotida, the hair cut 
from the head, frequently vowed from infancy, and yielded by some 
beautiful maiden in compliance with her paront’s oath. 


A man who is lame presents a silver leg ; if blind, a gold or silver 
eye; in fact, there are innumerable ways in which ITindoo supersti- 
tion develops itself upon this occasion. The jowela which a woman 
has worn from infuncy, are voluntarily offered to the idol; sho 
appears with a shabby cloth before the stone god, and presonts a 
splendid once which has nover been worn ; she tears the bangles from 
her infant’s littlo legs, and fondly hopes that the god whom she scos 
in the clouds, end hears in the wind, will shower down his blessings 
on her and her’s, Sho has haply travelled hundreds of miles, and haa 
accomplished her object ; perhaps, before this journoy, which to her 
wight be one of terror, she never loft her village or tho bosom of her 
family. 

Tho birth of a son, reconciliation with cnemics, succoss against tho 
foc, the safe termination of a journey, {he marriage of » son or 
daughter, prosperity in trade, enjoyment of health, or tho revorse of 
these, aro among the reasons which lead in the direction of ‘Tripetty, 
the wise as well as ignorant heathens. 

The offerings are not always presented by the donor in porson ; 
they may bo sent by relations, frionds, or vakeels, and they are fre- 
quently sont by Gossains. A Ciossain is a servant of the temple: 
there aro a considerable number of them. <A few months before tho 
Brumhautooween, they set out in different directions, and on reach- 
ing the country where they intend to commonco their operations, they 
unfurl the sacred flag of the god with which cach is entrusted. Round 
this idolatrous banner the Iindoos gather, and cither trust their offor- 
ings to its bearer, or carry the connikay thomselyes to the foot of the 
idol. A sufficient number of persons being congregated, the blind 
leader of the blind strikes the standard, and returns whither he came, 
in time for the nuptial anniversary. 

The Gossaina seldom are detected in stealing tho cannikay in their 
care, but doubtless they derive some emolument from the pilgrims, as 
their prosence alone suffices to secure thom from trouble, taxation, 
and other annoyances. 
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As they journey they chant out, every five or six minutes, the 
name and attributes of the god:— Gos, God, Géveenda Raiz- 
Raiizsé ;” the whole party, men, women, and childron, sucocssively 
take up the word os rapidly as possible, and then aimultancously 
burst out with it. 

Tho god compliments the worshippers at hia altar with presonts 
proportioned to tho liberality of their oblations ; if the devotco givea 
100 Rupees, ho receives a turban from 100 to 500, o flowered silk 
vostment ; from this to 1,000, a shawl, &c. &c. 

A second sourco of revenue is called wcurtuna, or prosents given to 
tho idol for its own use ; whether jewels, or horse clotha, &c. 

Tho donor is mado to pay ihe estimated value of the offering to 
Government before he is allowed to make the present to the idol; the 
article is thon retained for the use of the temple. A third source of 
revenue is designated avjectum, or receipts, and is of three classos, 
viz, abbeeshékom, or purificutions, nainaidiuin, or offerings, toahunum, 
or processions. 

The whole of tho revenues of the temple, from whatever source de- 
rived, wero formorly under tho management of the Government. A 
rogular establishment was entertained for the customary services, and 
the rice, oil, and other commodities were supplied ; and the surplus 
was appropriated by the Government. This arrangement ceased in 
1843, when the Government renounced all connection with the {em- 
ple, and transferred tho control of iis affairs and the management of 
ite revenues, to the chief of an establishment of Ascetics ot Tripotty, 
who is genorally regarded by tho Hindoos as possessing groat sanctity. 


Attached to the temple are a granary and storo house, under chargo 
of the Jeeyengar and Ekanjec, or his deputy, who have various ser- 
vants under them. The Joeyengar regulates the disbursement upon 
tho orders of the Parputteogar, or manager of the temple, the Par- 
putteegar supplies daily rations of food to all the servants of tho tem~- 
ple, attends to the due performance of their various duties, and has 
the general superintendence; he takes care that the gifts presented 
are duly disposed of, searches tho guards (and other persons) over tho 
places for receiving the offerings, and causes the offorings or cannikey 
to bo duly deposited in the treasury. 

Besides the sources of revenue,above describod, there aro many vil- 


lages and extensive lands enjoyed by the holders of the various great 
ut 
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offices of the temple, all of which are hereditary. These villages and 
lands, which are either entirely oxompt from payment of revenue, or 
pay a emall quit rent, have beon held on the same tenure from very 
early times. 


Chundragherry- 


After the capture of the Iindoo capital of Warongul in 1323, and 
the subversion of the Bollal dynasty which had lasted 256 years, two 
officors of the Rajah of Warangul, established a now Government at 
Vijcyanuggur, on the banks of the Toombudra—Anagoondy was a 
suburb on tho opposite side of the river. The town was completed 
in 1343. After 13 of these Telugoo Rajahs or Rayeels had reignod, 
boing all of tho Siva sect, Narainga Rajah of the Vishnu sect, found- 
ed a now dynasty A. D. 1490. 


Ho seems to have been the first king of Vijeyanuggur, who extend- 
ed his Conquests into Dravida, and he erected the strong forts of 
Chundragherry and Vollore, but it was not till about A. D. 1510, or 
1515, that Krishna Rayer finally reducod tho whole of Dravida, in- 
cluding the Sera Chola, and Pondion kings, to real or nominal sub- 
jection. 

In 1664, tho four confederate Mahomedans kings of the Deccan, de- 

feated the Hindoo army at Tcllicotta, betwoon the Kistna and Toom- 
budra, in a great battle, in which Ram Raji, the 7th prince of the 
houso of Narsinger, and almost all his principal officors foll. Vijeya- 
nuggur was sacked and depopulated, and tho brother of tho late Rajah 
ceded to the conquerors, the Doab, between the Kistna and Toom- 
budra, Mudkul Rachore, Adoni, Coilgoontla, Ongole, and Guntoor. 
South of the Toombudra the Mahomedans seom to have kept no pos- 
session but Adoni, and perhaps Nundial. 
. The successor of Ram Raja deserted the now depopulated Vijeya- 
nuggur, and established his reduced Government at Pennaconds, (85 
miles 8. W. of Bellary, and now in Mysore), whence his successor 
‘Timma Rajah removed to Chundragherry, in 1570. This town and 
fort are situated about eleven miles W. 8. W. of the fumous Pagoda of 
‘Tripetty. 

About 1597, the last descendant of the ancient Rayeels who mani- 
fested any symptoms of power, ruled with somo degrec of magni- 
ficence at Chundragherry and Vellore, whence he held a nominal 
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sway over the Naiks of Ginges, (Kistnapa) Tanjore, Madure, Chen- 
napatam, (Jug Deo Royer), Seringapatam, (Trimul Raj), and Penna- 
conda, It was in this reign that the Dutch, who had established 
themselves at Pulicat, persuaded tho Rayer not to grant a settloment 
to the English. 

In 1599, two Portuguese Jesuits from St. Thomé visited Chundra- 
gherry, and were received by the Gentoo king. 

About 1644, during the invasion of the Carnatic by the Boojapore 
forces, undor Rondoolla Khan and Shehjee, Gingee and then Chun- 
dragherry, were reduced. The Rajah Stree Runga Rayel* after se- 
ereting himself for a long time in the Northern Carnatic, at last, in 
1646, cscapod to Bednore, where he was sheltered by the Rajah, for- 
merly one of his own dependants. This is the last that is known of 
tho old Vijeyanuggur dynasty, though a branch of the family rosid- 
ing at Chingleput, continued for a time to assume a kind of title. 

Chundragherry is the Cushbah of the talook of that name in tho 
North Arcot district. 


Vellore, or Raee Vellore, 
84 Biles fiom Madras. 

A town and fortress in the Central Carnatic province, to which a 
district was formerly attached, situated in Latitude 12° 57’ N., Lon- 
gitude 79° 11’ E. 

The Mahommedan states of Golconda and Beejapore possessod them- 
selves of Vellore and Chundragherry, in A. D. 1646. In 1677 Sevajeo 
made an unexpected irruption into the Carnatic, and captured thia 
pluco, and Ginjee. During the war of 1782, it was rolieved by Sir 
Byre Coote in the face of Hyder’s whole army. Aftor the conquest 
of Seringapatam, and tho dostruction of the short lived Mahommodan 
dynasty, Tippoo’s family, consisting of twelve sons, and eight daugh- 
tors, were for scourity removed to Vellore. On the 10th of July 1806, 
a most atrocious massacro of officers and other Europeans was per~- 
petrated by the Native troops belonging to the garrison, in which re- 
volt the family of Tippoo took an open and active share. The insur- 
gonta were subdued, and mostly put to the eword, by Colonel Gillespie 
and a party of the nineteenth dragoons, and to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar calamity, the instigators wero removed to Bengal. 


* It was this Rayor who in 1640 granted tho ecttlement of Mudres to tho Kaglith, 
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It is watered by the Palar river which runs through its whole ex- 
tent, (passing the fort at a distance of half a mile,) and by springs 
which are numerous at the bottom of the contiguous hills. 

The road from Vellore to the ghauts is very beautiful, and being 
well watered with rivulets ond springs exhibit an agreeable verdure. 

‘The soil in the neighbourhood and throughout the valloy is a rich 
daxk brown mould, which producos a constant succession of luxuriant 
crops. 

Rice and tobacco appear to form a large proportion of the cultiva- 
tion in this volloy ; thoro is besides much natural vegetution, and 
numbers of trees both in and around the station, but particularly near 
the officers’ houses where they are too numerous, considering how lit- 
tlc those localities are raised above the adjoining rice fields. Though 
these plantations must impede the free circulation of air, tho access of 
which from the castward is obstructed to a considorable degree by the 
high range of hills, their presence does not appear to be productive of 
any pernicious effect, for it is generally believed that although this 
station is a few degrees hotter than St. Thomas’s Mount, Poonamalloe, 
or Wallajahbad, it is surpassed in salubrity by none in the Southern 
division. As far as regards the Native constitution this is fully sub- 
stantiated by the fact, that regiments arriving from unhealthy mala- 
rious stations in a weakly stato have improved in health in a vory 
surprising manner at this place. 

The fort is situated three quarters of a mile from the foot of a high 
ronge of rocky hills; which are naked and rough, and form the oostern 
boundary of an oxtensive plain called the Amboro Valley. Theskirts 
of these hills are planted, but not thickly with palm and dato troos. 
Tho fort is capacious, and besides the hospitals, barracks, magazine, 
and quarters for staff officors, it contains soveral buildings. The ram- 

parts are high and broad, and strongly built, and are provided with 
‘bastions and towers at short distances from each other; the whole is 
surrounded by a ditch of great broadth, and considorable depth hither- 
to but imperfectly supplied with water; extensive improvements aro 
in progress which will command a regular and plentiful supply. 

A fausse-braye lines the walls except at one ontrance, where there 
was a causeway according to the Hindoostani system ; and in addition 
to the usual moans of defence the ditch contained alligators of a very 
large size, of which a few still romain. Tho fortress is so completely 
commanded by the hills, that a six pounder can throw a shot over it, 
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but the conquest of Mysore has‘tendered it now comparatively of little 
importance. 

The places of arms are situated sbout a quarter of a mile to the 
south of the fort, and closo to them are the lines of the sepoys. The 
site of the fort and pettah of Vellore is sufficiently raised above the 
lovel of the flat ground in the vicinity to prevent tho lodgment of water. 

The hospital is situated in the fort, and is constructed in the form 
of an oblong quadrangle, inclosing an area of cighty-ono yards, by 
fifleen. It is roofed, and tiled, well ventilated and generally dry, the 
roof is rather low, and there is no verandah. This structure is divid- 
ed into six large wards, and four smaller rooms, and those latter serve 
for dispensaries, and surgories, and four of the former are set apart, 
one for the sick of each of the Native regiments, and one for the de- 
tails of tho station. Thoy afford accommodation for upwards of fifty 
patients each. 

The pettoh of Vellore lies to the east of the fort close under the 
hls. It isa large and populous town, with an exccedingly busy 
bazaar, containing many good houses, interspersed with a largo pro- 
portion of Mussulman tombs, but without any public buildings of noto. 

The white washed mosque of Chundah Sahib is the most remarkable 
edifice ; to the south of the town are the houses of the officers, placed 
ina double row, with tho military road to Arnce running betwoen them, 

The population of the pettah (cxclusixe of regiment and military 
camp followers) as ascertained in 1851, was 51,408. 

The great pagoda within the fort forms one side of the square, and 
ig used as on arsenal. From the attributes of tho statucs, sculptured 
of blue stone, which still ornament its front, and the frequent images 
of the bull Nandi, recumbent on the lodges of the walls, it is to be in- 
ferred that Shiva was the deity worshipped. 


Arnee. 

A town in North Arcot, situated in Latitude 12° 40’, Longitude 
79° 18’, about 80 miles south-west from Madras, and about 18 miles 
south of Arcot. It stands at an elevation of about 400 feet above the 
level of the sea, rising somowhat higher than the contiguous plains, 
Originally a strong fortress, the walls now merely enclose the bar- 
racks, officors’ quarters, hospitals, public buildings, &c., proper to a 
station for Europoan troops. 

Arnoe was formerly the station of a European regiment, but for 
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many years past it has never been odfupied except occasionally, and 
for the last ten years there havo been no troops there, except a de- 
tachment of Invalid sepoys. 

The soil of Arnee and the surrounding country is dry, and rapidly 
abeorbs the rain. The place derives its chief supply of water from a 
small river, partly fed by springs which run within » quarter of a mile 
from the fort. Hills rise within six miles of Arnee, and consisting 
chiefly of granite and sionite, boast but little natural vegotation. 
Small patches of jungle decorate them at irregular intervals. In the 
plains the soil is chiefly composed of disintegrated rook of primitive 
formation mixed with sand, and in low situations it becomes loamy or 
clayey. In many places it is much impregnated with saline matter, 
which in the dry season covers the surface with a white efflorescence. 

Situated on an open plain Arnee is very hot. Thero is no malaria 
from the noighbouring hills, but cholera has occasionally prevailed at 
the station with very great virulence. 

The famous Arnee muslins are not manufactured here, but at a 
place of tho same name in the Chingleput district. 


Nugeery- 

A small town in the north division of Aroot in the Carnatic, 56 
miles 6 furlongs travelling distance N. W. from Madras, Lat, 13° 19° 
N., Long. 79° 89’ E. The village is situated at the base of the well 
known hill called Nuggery Nose, which forms tho S. EF. termination 
of along mountainous range that extends into the Balaghat Ceded 
Districts, and the Nizam’s Dominions, falling abruptly to the pluin 
about 26 miles from the coast. They are composed of sandstone and 
quartz rock resting on granite and gneiss. Their summits genorally 
form flat table lands of varied extent elevated on mural precipices of 
sandstone, that impart a bold crestod appearance to this outline. The 
general height of the chain is from 1,000 to 3,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The granite and gneiss are seen in a few low hills at the 
base, and in the plain. Greenstone occurs both in situ, in dykos, and 
in globular fragments on the surface of the plain. The summit of 
Nuggery Peak, is in Lat. 13° 22’ 58” N., Long. 79° 38’ 18” E. 


Pallicondah, 
A village in the northern division of Arcot, on the road from Ma- 
dras by Vellore to Bangelore, distant from the former place 97 miles, 
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and from the latter 115 miles.™ It is situated at the base of a lofty 
hill of sienite, near the right bank of the Palar. It has a handsome 
pagoda, in the front of which stands 2 pagoda supported by four lofty 
pillars. Pullicondah is the Cusbah or chief town of the Vellore talook. 


Chittoor, 
98 Miles from Madras, 

A town situated in the western part of the district of North Arcot. 
It is the head-quarters of the Revenue and Judicial authorities. Tho 
surrounding country is hilly and nearly mountginous, forming o val- 
ley of irregular shape, 1,100 feet above the level of the sca. 

The hills are rugged and barren, chiefly composed of a coarse 
granite, gneiss, and grey wacke, all more or Jess in a stato of decay, 
but the valleys et their baso are very productive. A vein of iron oro 
intersects tho hills, and at their foot is a belt of stunted trees and 
shrubs. 

Through the centre of the valley runs the rivor Poiney, which 
joins the Pulér near Arcot During the monsoon it reaches a breadth 
of 400 yards, while in the hot’ months the bed is filled with a dry 
sand, with a small rivulet running through it. Several tanks aro sup- 
plied by the river in the rains, and it is othorwise drawn off for pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

The soil of tho valley and the lower part of the hills is composed 
of the debris or detritus of the lofticr parts interspersed with masses 
of rock. In some places it is of considerable depth ; in others shal- 
low, sandy, and gravelly, and mixed with argillaceous earth or bluo 
clay ; in others it contains much carbonate or sub-carbonate of iron. 
The whole of the lower grounds of the valley are under rice cultiva- 
tion, and dry grains are growg near the hills. 

Tho town and fort of Chittoor stand on the south side of the river. 
The rico fields reach close to the fort and town, ond in addition to them 
there is much natural vegetation, such as treos and shrubs encircling 
the fort and the officers’ residences. At 2 little distanco from the town 
aro the Jail, the Zillah Court, and Court of Appeal. 

Chittoor, which is eighty miles from the sea in a direct line, is 
within tho influence of the north-east monsoon, but the sea breeze 
does not reach it with any regularity. The climate is salubrious, The 
thermometer sometimes rises to 140° fahrenheit in the aun; but the 
annual range in tho shado is from 56° to 100°. The greatest diur- 
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nal variation observed has been 20° and the average daily range 
from 8° to 10°, the mean of the annual heat being about 80°. 


Palmanair. 

Situated at the beginning of the Mysore table land 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, in the district of Chittoor, and forming a ples- 
sant place of resort for Europeans during the warm months of the 
year. The hills are 1,200 feet higher than the town of Chittoor, from 
which Pulmanair is distant 26 miles. 

The mountains arg sandy and gravelly, interspersed with loose 
craggy rocks. Abundance of water is found in tenks in Pulmannir. 
The jungle which passes north of Vellore approaches on the eastern 
side to within a short distance of the hills, and occupies a very irre- 
gular surface, varying in breadth from one to four miles. Much sugar 
is grown in the Pulmanair talook ; and is transported to Madras for 
shipment to England. 


Amboor. 
115 Miles from Madras. 

A town situated near the eastern hills of tho Barramahal. It is 
neat and well built, A large quantity of castor oil is manufactured 
hore. Ghee and tobacco are also staple articles of trade toa great 
extont. Upon the summit of a mountain at one side of the town there 
was formerly a strong fort. Amboor is a place of much business be- 
ing inhabited by a class of active and enterprising Jubbay traders, 
who purchase the produce of tho surrounding country both above and 
below the ghauts, and transport it to Madras. The town also contains 
indigo factories established by persons of the samo class. 


Santghur. 
113 files from Madrasa. 

A village and garden belonging to the Nuwaub of the Carnatic, at 
the foot of the Peddanaigdroog Pass, leading up the Eastern ghaute 
to the table land of Mysore, in Lat. 12° 57’ N., Long. 78° 48’ E. 

The garden contains groves of fine orange trees, the fruit of which 
is celebrated over the whole southern part of India. 

The scenery around is bold and picturesque, the provailing rocks in 
the vicinity aro of sienitic granite. 

There is a handsome mosque here of modern date. 


Trichinopoly and the Coleroon. 
jore, ou the east by the rca, and on the 
The 8th, 9th, 10th, 


Sulem district ; its extreme lengih from the lower Cole- 
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SOUTH ARCOT. 
Tis Collectorate is bounded on the north by the districts of North 


Arcot and Chingleput, 
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South Arcot at the time of its cession contained 21 talooks, viz., all 
those contained in the Table above, excopt Nos. 7, 12, and 13, with 
the addition of Vuldaoor, Tittoogoody, Toroovanellore, Anioor, Gin- 
gee, all now united with other talooks ; and to the north, the talooke 
of Vollore, Arcot, Wandiwash, Trivatoor, and Poloor, with the Jag- 
hire of Arnee, all of which now form a portion of the district of N. 
Arcot. 

In 1804, the talook of Cuddalore which being an appendage of Fort 
St. David, had never been under the Nawaub’s Government, was 
placed under the Collector’s charge, as also Pondicherry, (which on 
the breaking out of the French war in 1803, had fallon into the 
hands of the English). In the same year (1804) the two southern 
talooks of Manargoody and Chellumbrum were transferred from Tri- 
chinopoly to 8. Arcot. 

In 1807, the talooks above noted as now belonging to N, Arcot, 
wore transferred to that district, and in 1816 Pondicherry was restor- 
ed to the Fronch.* 

The Soubah of S. Arcot passed into the hands of tho English Go- 
vernment, with the rest of the Carnatic by the treaty of July 1801. 
It had been for many years in the hands of the Nawaub’s managers, 
and renters. The first manager was Anunta Doss, a former employé 
of Anwar-ood-deen. After about three years he was succeeded by Meer 
Assud Ali Khan (1758). At his death Mahomed Ali’s son Omdut- 
ul-Omrah was put in charge, but only remained a few months, being 
re-called by his father, in consequence of the representations of Raya- 
jee, the Dewan. 

Rayajee was originally a Stulla Curnum in the Poonemallee Per- 
gunnoh ; next a Goomasta under Mohun Sing, Bukshoo at Arcot, on 
15 Rupees a month. When Mahomed Ali came to Arcot in 1760, 
ho took the Bukshee with him to Trichinopoly ; whonce he deputed 
him to enquire into the mismanagemont of the revenues of Arcot, 
and Rayajee* accompanied him. In the course of a year he discovered. 
that cight lacs of Chuckrums had been collected more than what had 
been brought to account. 

After this, when Omdut-ul-Omrah was placed in charge, Rayajee 
was appbihted Naib; and on the recall of the former was entrusted 
with the entire management in 1764. He began by measuring all the 
lands of each village, distinguishing arable from waste, and unproduc- 


© Mayayec is often known in the old ducumonts as “ Rajah Beobur.” 
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tive, Nunjah from Poonjah. He regulated the rates of Vaurum on 
the formor, and of "Teerwa on the latter: both these have been subse- 
quently altered. He commenced by Amauny managoment of the wholo 
district—i, e. division of produco. But this was not found to answer, 
ond after 10 years, the Nawaub got Rayajeo to farm the whole Soubah 
himself for 18} lacs of pagodas, (47,25,000 Rupees), for Fusly 1184 
(1774). He subdivided it to five sub-renters ; who again made agree- 
ments for single villages, the ryots of cach villago being collectively 
answerable for the amount. 

Till Iyder’s invasion in 1780, about which time Rayajeo dicd, thia 
plan secms to have answered. This portion of the Carnatic wus then 
completely laid waste, and there are no records to show how it was 
managed from that period. 


After the peace in 1782, and during Lord Macartncy’s Govornmont, 
the Nawaub who was unable or unwilling to pay what he had engaged 
for the expense of a protecting army, «ssigued the country to the Bri- 
tish, who held it for four years; the recoipte during this time are not 
known. 

In 1785 by order from the Court of Directors who disapproved of 
the assignment, the country was again givon up to the Nawaub and 
Placed under his second son Hoosein-ool-Moolk, who sub-ronted it 
among several individuals. What revenuc the Nawaub derived is not 
known. 

In 1790, on tho breaking out of hostilities with Tippoo, it was 
found necessary to make the Nawaub assign his country again, to moot 
the expenses of the war. The Arcot provinco was divided into Collec- 
torships under Messrs. Kindersly, Landon, end Floyer. The rocorda 
of that period havo been destroyed, and indeed the whole time was 
one of such opposition from the Nawaub’s people that little was col- 
lected by the Company’s officers. 

In Fusly 1202 (1792), after tho treaty of Seringapatam, the Car- 
natic reverted to the Nawaub, and was managed by his relative Ni- 
zam-ood-~Deen Ahmed Khan ; he died in 1795, ten days after the Na- 
waub Mahomed Ali (generally called Wallajah), and was succeeded by 
Noor-cod-Deen Mahomed Khan. The latter died in A. D. 1796, and 
‘waa succooded by Hoosein-ool-Moolk (commonly known as Tippoo Pad. 
shah, brother of Omdut-ul-Omrah), but his Naib Mcorteza Ali Khan 
or Monjan Jung wes the real manager. On the dist July 1801, the 
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Carnatic was formally ceded to the British Government by treaty. 
Captain Graham was put in charge, but remained‘only one year, and 
was succceded by Mr. Garrow, who also only remained ono year; 
Major Macleod then came who only remuined one year, and after him 
Mr. Ravenshaw. The latter gentleman remained in the post of Ool- 
lector of this district for a number of years. He greatly modified the 
revenue arrangements of his predecessors, which had differed but 
little from those of the Mussulman managers, and materially reduced 
the burdens on the land ; abolishing tho extra demands which had 
‘been added in the later times of the Nawaub, and forming o now as- 
scesment in money, based on the actual powers of the soil. His rates, 
though much below thoso of his predecessors, were still found too 
heavy, especially of lato years when the money price of agricultural 
produce has eo much declined; and a reversion and reduction are 
about to take place. 

The climate of this collectorate though hot and dry inland, may be 
said to be favorable both to European and Native constitutions ; cases 
of fever are not of common occurrence, and are of a mild form, the 
cholera occasionally makes its appearanco, but its range is not com- 
monly extensive, or its continuance long. Officers on sick leave often 
benofit. by a residence at Cuddalore. Tricullore, Virdachellum and 
Cuddalore are esteemed by the Native community particular healthy 
localities. 

The aspect of the country resembles that of other parts of the Co- 
romandel Coast. It is low and sandy near the sea, and for the most 
part level as far as the western boundary. Towards the west are the 
wild ranges of the Cooremboo Gownden hills, and those of Jeddya 
Gownden separating the Cullacoorchy talook from Salem ; part in one 
district and part in the other; whilst on the N. W. the Trinomaly 
talook extends to the foot of the mountein range beyond Chengama, 
and which aleo separates South Arcot from Salem. These ranges are 
in some parts about 5,000 feet high. Parts of the southern hills are 
under a Poligar, and there are small cultivated villages on them, but 
the Chengama range is very sparingly inhabited by a race of half 
civilized Mullialies, who bring down for occasional barter or salo 
honey, bees’ wax, bamboos, ond othor jungle products. There are 
also solitary hills, craggy and steep, scattered about the district, such 
as ot Trinomely, Gingee, and Chaitpet. 

Tn the western parts of the talook there are some dense tracta of 
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jungle, the abode of tigers, cheotahs, bears, and noukeys. Elephants 
also have been seen? In the year 1852 no less than 3,727 Rupees were 
paid by Government as rewards for killing wild beasts. 

The soil near the coast is clayey, but generally speaking the land 
under cultivation is fertilo, often yielding two crops of dry grain a 
year. The irrigation of the paddy land is good. 

In former days when the Government wero traders, thero was a 
commercial resident at Cuddalore, and the Company’s weavers were 
encouraged by many privileges. A valuablo trade wos carried on 
with tho Straits and the West Coast of Sumatra in piece goods, tho 
returns being mado in gold dust and benjamin. The manufacture and 
exports of piece goods has been ulmost superseded by piece goods of 
European manufucture ; thore is howover a small export of these as well 
os of dyed cloths, to Singapore, Malacca and Acheon, tho return boing 
in benjamin, betcl-nut and spices. The sca ports are Cuddalore and 
Porto Novo; at the former placo largo vesscls frequently touch to 
take in indigo, sugar, hides, ground-nut, (manilla-nut or kuddelay- 
voir), gingely oil, and sometimes rum, which has of late yoars been 
monufactured from the sugar of the date’ palm. 

Considerable quantities of paddy are also grown for home con- 
sumption, and the cultivation of sugar-canc has lately been much at- 
tended to. Limes, plantuins, jack, and pumplemoses are grown abun- 
duntly, and are often exported by dhonies to Madras. 

At Cuddalore very good table cloths, towels, and napkins aro made, 
which command a ready sale amongst Europeans. 

In some parts of the district, the pottery is of a superior descrip- 
tion. Salt for the Government monopoly is manufactured largely in 
this district. Tho salt at Mercanum (Lat. 11° 12’) is very superior. 
The avorago sales are about 1,250 garce at Mercanum ; at Cuddalore 
190; at Teagavully (14 miles south of Cuddalore) 215; at Killay 
near Porto Novo 160. Total 1,815. 

The old roads in South Arcot ere generally execrable. 
The coast road from Madras which enters the district 
near Mercanum runs along the sca shore and is very sandy. The new 
trunk road passes inland vii Tindevanum, Villapooram and Oolun- 
doorpett towards Trichinopoly. A branch is being constructed from 
Punrooty (near Trivady) over the Vellar annicut, passing west of the 
Veeranum tank, and over the lower snnicut to Combaconym. The 
cross roads are almost impassable during the monsoon. 


Roads. 
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Rivora & works | The chief river is the Coleroon (see Trichinopoly,) 

of rrigation. which forms the southern boundaky of the district. 
‘Whatever water passes over the annicut falls into the sea about five 
miles south of Porto Novo. 

The lower annicut ia brickwork and masonry dam about six feet 
high thrown across the Coleroon (advantage being taken of a low 
island in the middle) where it is 3,710 feet from bank to bank. 

A considerable body of water is thus accumulated and is dirocted 
off into side channels. The two northern channels are the Vuddavar, 
and North Rajah Voikaul. The Vuddavar is from 18 to 12 yards wide : 
after a course of 14 or 15 miles it falls into and supplies the Veeranum 
tank. It has several irrigating sluices en route. The North Rajah 
Voikaul irrigates by means of small channels a great part of the Ma- 
nargoody, and nearly all the Chellumbrum talook. It has entirely 
suporseded the old “ Comaratchy Channel” which fed the Comaratchy 
tank. The tank is no longer required, the channel irrigation being 
complete. In 1852 a new hoad-sluice of cut stone was built to this 
channel close to the annicut, at a cost of 5,184 Rs. 

On the south of the annicut a channel called the South Rajah Voi- 
kaul is taken off for the use of the Tanjore district. The annicut itsolf 
is on the north side in the Trichinopoly district, but as that district 
does not benofit by it and it is on the verge of South Arcot, it is sup- 
posed to belong to the latter. 

The annicut itsolf cost 99,420 Rs.; the two northern channels 
23,524 Ra.; the Tanjore channel 11,044 Rs. Tho works were oxe- 
cuted in 1837-38, and considerable sums havo since boen laid out in 
repairs and improvements. They have added a lac of Rupees per an- 
num to the land revenue of South Arcot, and 14,500 per annum to 
Tanjore. A bridge is about to be built over the annicut, on which will 
pass the inland trunk road to Combaconum. Tho distance of the lowor 
annicut from the upper annicut on the same river (vide Trichinopoly) 
is 55 miles in a direct line. 

Vellaur Rivor—This river rises south of the Shevaroy Hills in 
Salem, and after an easterly course of about 140 miles, falls into the 
sea at Porto Novo. It passes about 1 mile north of the Veeranum 
tenk. ‘In 1848 an annicut was built at this placo called Chait-tope, 
or Shetty-tope, (distance 16 miles from Porto Novo), at 2 cost of 
83,000 Re. The irrigating channels are taken off at tho north bank 
and water the Bowangherry talook. It has brought into cultivation 
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land paying 19,000 Rs. revenue yearly. A bridge of 19 arches, of 
31 feot epan each connected with the inland road to Combaconum has 
lately been built over this annicut at a cost of 18,480 Rs. 


The Pennar River —This rivor rises in Nundidroog north of Ban- 
galore, and after flowing about 220 miles runs into the sca just 
north of New Town Cuddalore ; it is esteemed a holy river amongst 
the Hindoos, and is reputed to exercise a beneficial influence upon 
persona of diseased constitutions. Its waters are led off by means of 
channels to irrigate numerous villages. A causoway has been built 
over this river just north of New Town Cuddaloro, at a cost of 
11,000 Rs,, but its construction has proved of little uso as a means of 
communication. 


The Guddelum River—Risos among tho hills in the Trinomally 
talook, and runs a mere stream into tho sea at Fort St. David. It is 
less influenced by the seasons than other Indian rivers, and in the 
hottest months there is a constant though scanty supply of water. 
‘Thore aro two annicuts built across this stream, ono at Trivady, and 
one at Trivandepoorum, by means of which 4,700 Cawnies in tho 
Trivady and Cuddalore talooks are irrigated. 


Veerunum Tank.—This is ono of the largest tanks in southern India, 
It is in the Manargoody talook ; and is supplied partly by the water. shed 
to the westward, but chicfly by the Vuddevar channel from the lower 
annicut. The bund which runs north and south is 10 miles long; 
and when the tank is full, there is a sheet of water upwards of 12 
square miles ; it is however a shallow tank. Of lato years it has sol- 
dom or never been full, as thore is such a constant demand on tho 18 
sluices from its banks ; in fact, it generally presents the appearance of 
o channel, the water remaining in the deep parts only of the tank bed. 
There are about 16,500 cawnies (22,000 acros) of land irrigated by this 
tonk, yielding a revenue of 1,15,000 Rs. yearly. It has three calin- 
gelahs for letting off the surplus water in floods, at the south end. 
Near ono of them is a double lock for the passage of boats; for this 
surplus channel supplies tho Cuwn Satb’s Channel, which is used for 
navigation as well os irrigation. When the Coleroon is full, basket 
boats from Coimbatore, Salem, and Trichinopoly, bring down iron ore, 
saltpetre, gram, &c. Thoso go down the Vuddavar as far as the lock, 
and thence by the Cawn Saib’s channel to Porto Novo. It is to be re- 
gretted that this canal is not kept in better repair; from neglect of 
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this the passage of boats is often impassible, and this important line 
of communication becomes quito useless. 

The Wallajah Tank—Is in the Bowangherry talook, and is a work 
of a very ancient date. The bund is six miles in length, and the tank 
irrigates lands yielding on annual revonue of 30,000 Rs. 


Cuddalore and Fort 8t. David, 

The station is now divided into three portions called Cuddalore 
(Old Town), Munjacooppum (or New Town), and Fort St. David; at 
the former is situated the Jail, the lincos of the 2d Native Veteran 
Battalion, tho Barracks for 250 European pensioners, (Cuddalore being 
a depét under an European officer), the Protestant Church, the Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameon’s Court, and the Sea Custom House; tho situa- 
tion of the Old Town is low and damp, but no bad cffecta appear to 
arise from this disadvantage, as tho locality is free from sickness, 
There aro many Native morchants residing in this town who trade 
with the Straits, and also along tho coast of India; Munjacooppum 
or New Town, is about 2§ miles north of the Old Town, and the 
houses of the Europoan residents are scattored around a large open 
green, which gives to the place an English appearance. The Hoozoor 
Cutchorry ond tho Judge’s Court are in this vicinity. Avenues of 
treca are planted in different directions, the roads near the station are 
good, and the climate has long been celebrated for its salubrity. 
There is » Rackct Court, and the green before mentioned is a natural 
Cricket ground, flowers grow in abundance, sweet bricr and gora- 
niums flourish, and large quantities of fruit arc annually shipped to 
Madras, ‘ Cuddaloro pumplomoses” uro noted for their excellence. 
Fort St. David is on the sca shore, partly surrounded by a backwater, 
by means of which a speedy communication is obtained with the Old 
Town by boats. Some houses of the English residents are built upon 
the ramparts of the old fort, the ruins of which still remain, and 
serve to show that it must have been of considorable strength. The 
population of Cuddalore is as follows :— 

Old Town... ........4... 32,429 
New Town. . 8,672 
Fort St. David...... 2... 585 

36,086 

When “Cuddalore” is now spoken of, it generally means New 
Town, or where the gentry resido. 
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In 1681, Mr. Elihu Yule, then socond in Council at Fort St. George, 
was deputed to obtain permission to build a Factory at Cuddalore. 
His application was made to Hurjee Rajah, the Mabratta Governor of 
Gingce ; Gingee being at that timo the hond-quartors of the Mah- 
ratta power in tho Carnatic, which Scevajcc (though acting nominally 
for the Beojapoor Governmont), had assumed to himself. Leave was 
granted, and application was made through the Bombay Presidency 
to obtain a firman from Sumbajce, who had A. D. 1680 succcoded his 
father Soovajes. It was not till 1684 that this was granted, and with 
it permission was given to build a Fort at Thevanopatam, (somotimes 
written Tegnapatam), now Fort St. Duvid. Tho Sunnud was made 
out in favour of Keigwin, Governor of Bombay, and his Council. 

In 1702, the whole of the fortifications of the town and fort woro 
ro-built ; the lattor on a plan of Robins. The fort stood about throe 
quartor milo north of tho town ; both being about half a milo from the 
sea, but a backwater connecting them. The lands attachod to tho set- 
tlement were rented for 2,807 pagodas,* and the exclusive right of 
selling betel and tobacco for 2,756 pagodas. The whole arca towards 
the land was guarded by a bound-hodge. 

Coramodore Barnot, commanding the English squadron, died at Cud- 
dalore in 1746 ; and after the capitulation of Madras in the same year 
to Ia Bourdonnais, the chief inhabitants retired to Fort St. David which 
thon bocame tho rout of Government. Dupleix who had superacdod 
La Bourdonnais, lost no time in marching against it from Pondicherry 
which is twelve miles north of Cuddalore. Tho garrison consisted of 
200 Europeans, 100 Topassos aud some 2,000 half armed Peons. No 
Native troops had at this poriod beon disciplined. The French crossod 
the Pennar river and had occupied tho chief’s garden (now tho Collec- 
tor’s residence) whon they were unoxpectedly attacked by a 10,000 
men undor Mahfuze Khan, the son of Anwai-ood-Deen, tho Nawaub of 
the Carnatic; who, being jealous of the French, and having becn defonted, 
in his attack on them whon after the siege they wore cncamped before 
Madras the previous year, had doclared himself a patron of the Eng- 
lish. Tho French troops, taken by surprise, were thrown into con- 
fusion, aud suffered a sevore loss in retreating across the Pennar, 
Dupleix then made an attempt on Cuddalore by sea, landing his men 
in masoola boats south of the fort. This having failed, he cajoled. the 
Nawaub, caused him to withdraw his forces, and then recommenced. 

* The pagoda is 85 Rupees or ebout 7 Shillings. 
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the siego. Tho approach of Admiral Griffin’s squadron in March 1747 
obliged him to retire to Pondicherry. 

Ta January 1748 Major Lawrenco of the King’s army arrived from 
England at Fort St. David with a commission to command the Com- 
pony’s forces in India, In June Duploix made an attempt to surpriso 
tho town having by a circuitous route inland advanced unperccived. to 
Bandipolliam. Lawrence was on his guard, a night attack failed, and 
the French desisted from their efforts. 

The next year 1749 in virtuo of tho treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
Medras was restorod to the English, but as the defonces wero inforior, 
tho Company ordored that Fort St. David should continue the seat of 
Govornmont. In May 1752 the Presidency was removed to Madras 
again, From Fort St. David Lawrence made his incursion into Tan- 
jore in 1749 when Devicotta was taken, and from Fort St. David he 
went in 1760 to assist Nazir Jung, but was soon recalled. 


In 1755, Clive who had just returnod from England with a com- 
mission a3 Licut.-Colonel in tho King’s servico, was appointed Go- 
vernor of Fort St. David. Lawrence had left India. 


In April 1758, Lally, immediately after he had landed as Govornor of 
Pondicherry, advanced against Fort St. David, and Major Polier, the 
commandant, surrendered the town of Cuddalore without any attempt 
at defonce. 


The Fronch cannonaded the south of the fort froma battery on the 
NN. E. anglo of Cuddaloro at a distance of 2,000 yards, and on the 16th 
May broko ground about 1,200 yards duo north of the fort almost on 
the sea shoro. The fort was scientifically aud strongly fortified, but 
the body of it very small, being only 140 fect by 890. Each of the 
four corner bastions mounted 12 guns. It hod a garrison of about 
600 Europoans (half of whom were scoamen) and 1,600 Native troops. 
The discipline was very ineffective, many descrtions took place, and 
an incessant but ill dirceted fire expended the ammunition. By the Ist of 
June the French had carried their trenches to the foot of the glacis— 
the expected squadron from Madras undor Admiral Pococke had not 
arrived owing to the S, W. monsoon, and on the 2d June 1758, 
Polier surrendered. The French had only lost 20 men by the fire of 
their enemies, though very many men diod from working in the 
trenches in the sun. Lally ordered the fortifications to be razed to 
athe ground. Polier with other prisoners was afterwards exchanged, 
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and was killed in the famous sally from the beleaguered town of 
Madras 14th December 1758. 

Kurly in 1760 Colonel Coote after defeating Lally at Wandiwash 
and driving him back into Pondicherry, posseascd himself without 
much trouble of Cuddelore, (Fort St. David being a ruin) Chellum- 
brum, and other French garrisons, previously to taking Pondicherry 
which fell in January 1761. Coote in retaliation for the destruction of 
Fort St. David, razed the fortifications of Pondicherry to the ground. 

In April 1782, Bussy with a French force landed at Porto Novo, 
and joining the forces of Tippoo who had lately destroyed Brath- 
waite’s detachment in Tunjore, took Cuddalore after u short siege. 
Tt thon became a favourite station of Suffrcin’s floct, and here he sot 
upa kind of docks, and ship yard. Tho works were also groatly 
strengthened. 

In April 1788, Cuote died, and the command of the urmy devolved. 
on General Stuart, who in June proceeded in a dilatory manner to 
rotake Cuddalore, where Bussy was commanding. On the 18th ha 
nado an assault, but was repulsed by « vigorous sortic from the gar- 
yison, and after a losa of 62 officers and 920 men killed and wounded, 
600 of whom wero Kuropcans, was driven back to his tronches. The 
honor of tho day was in some measuro retrioved by tho gallant con~ 
duct of the Bengal scpoys, who hud accompanied Colonel Pearse (by 
land) from Calcutta. They crossed bayoncts with their European ad- 
versaries and with success. It had hitherto been supposed that Na- 
tive troops would not stand a bayonct churge of Europeans. 

Tho next day there was e drawn battle off Cuddaloro between the 
flects of Sir E. Hughos and Suffrein ; but this did not provent Suffrein 
from assisting the garrison, by lunding every man be could spare. 
»The French subsequently mado several sortics, in one of which Ber- 
nadotte, thon an Musign, was made prisoner. 

A few days after this when Stuart was oxpecting to bo reinforced 
by Colonel Fullarton, and was preparing for another nssault, tho 
nows arrived that peace had beon mado between France and England. 
Though there was no official announcement, Stuart sent a flug of 
truco to Bussy, ceased hostilities, and withdrew his troops: June 
1783. His conduct altogethor Mid boon so unsatisfactory that ho was 
obliged by Lord Macartney to Icave the country. 

From this time the settlement continued to fourish, being quite in- 
dependent of the Nawaub, whose territories in whet is now the South 
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Arcot district, were suffering from every species of misrule. Cudda- 
lore continued a separate charge, oven for three years aftor the Soubsh 
had beon transferred (in 1801) to tho English Government. 


Porto Novo. 


During tho invasion of the Carnatic by the Beejapore forces about 
A. D. 1650, their conquests oxtended to the Coleroon and the cast 
coast, including Porto Novo. In 1682, the Madras Governmont at- 
temptod to opon a trade there, and sent a ship with factors anda 
cargo. The Moahratta Governor under Hurjee Rajah, (see Gingee), 
domended such exorbitant terms that it amounted to a prohibition. 
Sumbajco in 1684 when ho granted to the English tho Factory at 
Cuddalore, gave orders for allowing a free trade at Porto Novo. In 
April 1749 the English force advancing into Tanjore, halted here to 
repair the damages caused by the great storm, in which the Pembroke 
man-of-war was lost off Cuddalore, and the Namur with Admiral Bos- 
cawen was nearly stranded. 

Porto Novo is celebrated in the history of southern India, as giving 
namo to the battle fought near it at Mootapolliam on tho let July 
1781, which eaved the Carnatic. Coote had been repulsed by Hyder 
in an attempt on Chellumbrum, and was falling back vié Porto Novo 
to Cuddalore ; after leaving Porto Novo ho had advanced e few miles 
by the sea shore, when he found himself intoreopted by Hydcr’s 
whole force which had made a rapid march, and had actually thrown. 
up batteries across Coote’s path, his loft being a range of sand hills, 
and the sea confining him on the right. Tho British army made two 
determined assaults; one on tho battcries which were carried, and 
one through an opening in tho sand hills which Hyder had neglected 
to guard, and by whieh they camo suddenly on his flank. A schooner' 
of war belonging to the equadron, at the same time appeared in sight, 
ond standing in close to the surf poured in her broadsides, which 
though from guns of small calibre tended greatly to confuso the in- 
tercepting force, The day ended by o complete rout of Hyder’s army. 
The British fores was 7,878 men including artillery. Hyder’s 60,000 
at the very least. 

The town of Porto Novo is also @illed Feringipett, and Mahomed 
Bunder ? it was formerly a place of great trade, but has never recovered. 
the devastating effects of Hyder’s invasion of the Carnatic in 1780. 
Both the Danes and the Dutch had a factory there, It is situated in 11° 
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31’ N. Latitude, and 79° 51’ E. Longitude, at the mouth of the river 
Vellaur, which is here a stream of some breadth, but shallow. All 
large vessole discharge and tako in cargo outside the bar. Porto Novo 
has of lato years become a place of more importance in consequence of 
the establishment here of an iron foundry by an English Company. 
Extensive buildings were ercoted and machinery put up, ond in the 
years 1833 to 1838 it presonted an interesting spectacle of Euxopcan 
skill and activity. Ore of a very pure kind found almost on tho sur- 
face was hrought down from Salem by the Coleroon river, and the sup- 
ply was unlimited. Various causes afterwards led to the declino of the 
business ; but it is now likely to recover, a now Company having been 
formed with ample means. The iron and steel produced are of a supe- 
rior quality. To facilitate the water communication, the old Cawn 
Sauib’s channel in the Manargoody and Chellunbrum tulooks was mado 
o navigablo canal, and two locks wero constructed, ono at orto Novo 
where the canal falls into the Vellaur, and the other where tho canal 
takes off from the Vuddavar calingalah. 

Tho population of Porto Novo is altogether about 12,000: of whom 
® great proportion are Lubbays, or merchant Mahomodans. Porto 
Novo is in the Bowangherry ialook. A police ameon and superinten- 
dont of sea custome are stationed hore. 


Chellambrum 

Is tho chief town of & talook of that namo; it is situated on the 
lowor road between Madras and Trichinopoly, and is about 130 miles 
from the former place. There is a good public bungalow at Ammis- 
pettah, a mile to the south of the town, which is the usual halting pleco 
for travellors, it being quicter and more open than the ono situated in 
Chellumbrum ; the population of this town is about 11,000, amongst 
whom aro a large body of weavers. Nearly the wholo of this talook 
is irrigated by two streams, the Vuddavar and Rajah Voikaul, which 
are led off from the lower Coleroon river at the annicut. 

Tho town of Chellumbrum is noted among the Hindoos for its sanc- 
tity. The great pagoda called Sabanaiker covil belongs to tho Siva 
sect, and was founded by one of tho kings of Cholamundalum ; it is 
maintained partly by the offerings and annual contributions of Hindoo 
votaries in all parts of southern India, and partly by an allowanco paid 
by Government in lieu of its reaumed land endowments. The people 
ef Ceylon and the Neuttoocottah morchants of Madura hold this temple 
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in special veneration and contribute largely to its support. The two 
principal festivals take place, one in the month Auny (June), and the 
other in Margaly (December), numbers of pilgrims flock in to the 
temple from all parts of the country. The right of officiating in the 
pagoda is said to have been originally shared by three thousand Brah- 
mins called Deetchedurs, of whom about two hundred families now exist. 
The space enclosed by the walls is 640 by 500 fect or 74 acres. The edi- 
fice is mostly built of granite, and it is surprising to consider the labour 
and time it must have tekon in a rude age, and with very little assistance 
from art, to bring to the spot and cut these onormous blocks of a ma- 
torial which is not found within a distance of many miles, Dut here 
ag in so many other instances the vanity and religious foeling of prin- 
ces, worked on by pricsis, displayed itsclf in thus accumulating the 
labour of their subjects. The single blocks of granite composing the 
pillars and roof of the main gateway, are cach of thom thirty feet in 
length and five foet equarc. In one part of the pagoda there is a roof 
supported by ono thousand solid granite columns, and the lights from 
the goprum, 122 feet high, can be seon from the sce, ten miles distant. 
Vessels passing can see the goprum in the day time. The French took 
Chellumbrum in 1753 and held it during the war. It surrendered to 
Major Monson, 12th April 1760. 

On the 18th Junc 1781 Colonel Coote was defeated in a night at- 
iack on the fortified pagoda then garrisoned by Hyder. Tho attuck- 
ing party undor Coote’s porsonal direction, wero ropulacd with con- 
sidcrablo loss, after forcing their way through two of the throo onclo- 
suros. The failure was more than compensated at Porto Novo on tho 


1st July. 


Verdachelum, 


This is the Cusbah of the talook of the aame name. It is in N. La- 
ditude 11° 30’ and E. Longitude 79° 30’ on the north bank of the 
Manymoota Nuddeo, 30 miles duo weat of Porto Novo. It is now 
the place of residonce of the Sub-Collector, and was formorly the 
slation of the Verdachelum zillah: the Court was long ago remov- 
ed to Cuddalore. It was a place of some importance during the 
Carnatic war, for it was on the high road from Trichinopoly to the 
English and Nowaub’s encampment at Trivady, and it also protected 
the communication with Fort St. David. The pagoda is an extensive 
one, and was weil fortified, by the addition of towers at the angles, 
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and masses of masonry projected from each of the aides, aa gateways. 
Tn April 1761 after the death of Nazir Jung, and Mahomed Ali’s 
flight to Trichinopely, the Madras Government as soon as they had 
made up their minds openly to support the latter sent a body of troops 
from Fort St. David, under Captain Gingon, to take Verdachelum, then 
garrisoned by Chunda Sahib’s troops. On prepurations being made 
for assault, the garrison surrendered. Later in the year when Maho- 
mod Ali evacuted Trichinopoly, Verduchclum was the only fort north 
of the Coleroon that acknowledged his authority. It was at this time 
invested by the troops of a neighbouring Poligar, who was driven off 
by an English force proceeding to Trichinopoly. Mr. Pigot, and 
Lieut. (afterwards Lord) Clive, wore with this force, but were direct- 
ed to return to Fort St. David. On thoir route with a smull escort, 
thoy were intercepted by the Poligar’s forces, und only savod their lives 
by the feotness of their horses. In July 1758, Duploix aftor the 
taking of Chellumbrum, sent a sepoy forve undor Hassim Ali against 
Verdachelum ; the garrison consisted of only 60 scpoys, who surron- 
dored after a slight resistance. In April 1760, Major Monson after 
re-toking Chellumbrum, advanced with the Nuwaub’s troops to Verda- 
chelum The commandant scciug that a breaching battery wus being 
erceted, surrendered this fort as well as that of Chellumbrum ; which 
wos then garrisoned by the Nawaub’s troops under the command of 
Kistna Row of Tiagar. 


Trivady. 

A small town on the river Guddolum, 16 miles west of Cuddalore, 
the Ousbah of the talook of the same name. It was a place that ex- 
perienced much of the vicissitudes of the war with tho French, the 
pagoda being fortificd, and defending the petiah. In Juno 1750, whilst 
Nezir Jung and Muhomed Ali wore eat Arcot, M. Dupleix possessed 
himself of the place without resistance. On this, Mahomed Ali, hay- 
ing obtained the assistance of a body of English troops from Fort St. 
David, under Captain Cope, marched to re-take it in the July fullow- 
ing. The commander refused to surrender, but the Nawaub declined 
the assault and ignominiously drew back, on which Cope returned to 
Fort St. David. Deprived of English aid, Mahomed Ali’s army was, 
in the neighbouthood of Trivady, soon routed by the force sent 
against it by Duploix, who at once marched on and took Gingee. 

In 1762, after the death of Chunda Sahib, the garrison surrendered 
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without resistance to Major Lawrence; and the Fnglish with Maho- 
med Ali’s forces encamped here ; from this they made incursions into 
the country to seoure the districts for the Nawaub. In September 
1752, Major Lawrence marched hence to attack Wandiwash which was 
ransomed. On the 3d January 1753, the united forces of the French 
and Mahrattas, the latter under Morari Row, (who after Mahomed. 
Ali had left Trichinopoly, hired himself to Dupleix), entrenched them- 
selves on the banks of the Pennar, in sight of Trivady. They attack- 
ed Lawronce on the 9th May, but woro gallantly ropulsed. Still they 
continued to harass the English and Nawaub’s forces for soveral 
weeks, espocially the convoys to and from Fort St. David. On the 
1st of April the English force under Lawronco marching from Fort 
8t. David to Trivady oncountered the Mahrattas, who mado a furious 
onsot and wore with difficulty overcome. A few hours after, the French 
army were fullen in with close to Trivady. An engagement took place 
in which the French were entircly defeated. Lawrence and most of 
his troops were now runnnoned to Trichinopoly ; as wero most of tho 
French forec. The remainder attacked Trivady (April 1753). Capt. 
Chase, the commander, drove thom back twico; tho third time they 
took tho pettah, and the garrison becoming mutinous, forced Chase 
to capitulate. After taking Vurdoor (April 1769), Coote detached a 
small force to take Trivady, which surrendered without resistunce. 
The last military evout of any importance connected with this place, 
was in July 1760. At this time Coote was blockading Pondicherry, 
and the Mysorcans to whom the French had given Gingoo and Tia- 
gar, were marching in convoy of stores and provisions to relieve Pon- 
dicherry. Near Trivady they were mot by Major Moore, who had 
180 Europeans, 1,100 scpoys, and 1,600 horse under Kistna Row of 
Tiagar. Tho Mysoreans kad 200 Europouns, 1,000 scpoys, and 4,000 
horse. The Native troops of tho English force soon gave way, and 
the force was totally routed ; not sorry to escape into Trivady. 


Punrocty. 

A town of considerable size in South Arcot, in the Trivady talook ; 

which may be considered a suburb of the town of Trivady. It contains 

3,427 inhabitants. The Native merchants formorly congregated here 

in great numbers, but lately the trade has decreased ; thore is a good 

public bungalow, and the road from Madres to Villapoorum is being 
extonded from the latter place through Punrooty to Combaconua, 
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Tricullore. 

One of the western talooks. Tho Cusbah of Trioullore stands on 
the banks of the Ponnar river, the pagoda is handsome, and the 
architecture superior to that observable in most buildings of this kind. 
There is a public bungulow in the town. This locality is considered 
particularly healthy by tho Natives of southorn India, many of whom 
after a life spont in active employment, resort hither to finish their 
days in peace and tranquillity. 


Tiagar or Thiagur. 

A village and fort in the EHavancsore talook, Latitude 11° 46’ N., 
Longitude 79° 10’ E, It is ulso called Tigaddrgam : it is about 30 
tniles south of Trinomaly. On the rocky mountain south of tho vil- 
lago aro the remains of a strong fortification in two parts ono abovo 
the other but communicating. 

In November 1757 after the fall of Chaitpet and’ Trinomaly, the 
Fronch forces undor Saubinct udvanced against Tiagar. Tho pottah 
had thon not only 2 mud wall round it, but a strong bound-hedge from 
which neither F'ronch cannon nor musketry could dislodge the defenders, 
and Kistna Row, the killadar, defondod the whole so well that theFronch. 
rotirod to Pondicherry. In Augast 1758 Kistna Row sallicd out and 
took by storm Trinomaly (q. v). Towards tho end of 1768 on Madras 
being threatened, Mahomed Issoof was recallod with a forco from Tri- 
chinopoly and directed to carry on a partizan warfure in his way to 
join Preston at Chingleput. In December he joined Kistna Row at 
Tiagar, ond thoy carricd on cffectually their devastating operations 
taking Elluvanesoro, Tricullorc, and Trivencllore, and oven threatening 
Pondicherry itself. 

In 1759 tho French exasperated ot Kistna Row’s continued ravagos, 
despatched a strong force from Pondicherry which took Ellavanesoro. 
Mcanwhilo Captain Joseph Smith at Trichinopoly had sent three compa- 
nics of sopoys under Hunterman, tho Serjeant Major, to assist in the 
defence of Tiagar. Another dotachment followed, which Kistna Row 
came out with all his horse to cscort. They were intercepted and de- 
atroyed by the French army, and Kistna Row with difficulty oscaped 
and joined the Nawaub at Trichinopoly. He afterwards became an 
authorised marauder in the French districts and assisted in taking 
Chellumbrum in 1760. Aftor a sturdy resistance Hunterman surren- 
derod Tiager on honorable terms, 25th July 1759. 


ok 
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In May 1760 Lally (besieged in Pondicherry) entered into secret a 
negotiation with Hyder, and agreed to deliver up Tiagar if he would 
sond some 5,000 Mysorcans to defend it and Eliavanosore. It was not 
till Kistna Row who wos on the look out informed the Madras Govern- 
mont that the Mysore force under Mukhdoom Ali, Hyder’s brothor- 
in-law, was actually entoring Tiagar (in June) that they knew mattors 
had gone so far ; but in October Hyder who was hard pressed himself 
in Soringapatam, rocalled his troops and restored Tiugar to the French ; 
having afforded Pondicherry no assistance beyond conveying some 
supplies. The French garrison then became the terror of the country, 
and Major Preston in tho boginuing of Jdocember resolved to cut off 
the supplies by blockade. In January he attacked and took the pet- 
tah, but tho garrison held out on tho fortified mountain. As soon ag 
Pondicherry had fallen (the same month) Coote sent guns to Preston; 
and on the 8d February the commandant surrendered, though he 
might have held out much longer. 


In May 1781 Ilyder’s army reduced tho fortress of Tiagar, but on 
his quitting the Carnatic it again fellinto the hands of the English. In 
December 1790 it was attacked by Tippoo ; but Captain Flint, tho well 
known defender of Wandiwash in August 1780, repulsed two assaults ; 
and Tippoo did not venture a third, but procecded to Trinomaly. 


Gingee (or Chenjee.) 


A ruined but imposing hill fort and villego in tho Chaitpct talook, 
50 miles south of Arcot. It isin Latitude 12° 16’ N., ond Longi- 
tudo 79° 28’ E. On our assumption of the Carnatic it was the Cusbah 
of a talook of the same name. There are threo lofty rocky hills in the 
form of a triangle enclosed by a strong wall flunked with towers and 
tho circuit of which is threo miles ; besidos this there were fortified on- 
closures, double round the castern, and trcbloe round the westernmost 
hill (the highest), on the summit of which was a small fort, now in 
ruins, which could be held by a vory fow men against any force. Thero 
is always water to be found in a natural hollow of the rock. In the 
less clevated ground between the throo hills were the barracks of the 
French garrison, and close under the castern wall was the pottah, It 
was considered the strongest fortress in the Carnatic. 


The place has a bad name for fever, but this would seam to apply 
only to the hills and the space between them. Tho French are ssid 
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to have lost 1,200 Europeans by fevor during the 11 years they gar- 
risoned Gingoe ; though they scldom had above 100 Europoans thera 
at a time. 

The fortress wos built on an old foundation of the Chola kings, 
by Vijya Runge Naik, the Govornor of Tanjoro in 1412; and was 
part of the old Vijayanuggur kingdom. It was takon by Bundoola 
Khan, tho Beejaporo Goncral in 1655, during his incursion into the 
Carnatic with Shuhjee (father of Scovajec) as his second in command. 
On his return to Boojapore, Shahjoc was loft in posscasion of the 
Carnatic conquests above the ghauts, which were eventually consider- 
od his jaghire. 

In 1677 Scovajoo who had foundod the Mahratta dynasty, mado 
his celebrated inroad info tho Carnatic, and in May advancod on Gin- 
gee. At this timo it was held by a Governor named Amber Khan, 
nominated from Becjapoor, but Scevujeo professing himsclf the ser- 
vant of Boojapoor, drew the old killadar out to a conforence, scizod 
him, and obtained Gingoo without a blow, and mado Rogonoda 
Narayana Governor. Secvajec died in 1680, and soon afterwards tho 
Gingee Governor dicd also. Scevajco’s son ‘and successor Sumbajoo 
then appointed Hurjoc Rajah os Governor, and placed undor his chargo 
all the districts in the Carnatic that Seevajoo had conquered. Tindoo 
Governors, professing allegiance to Aurungzcbe who was rapidly con- 
quering Bocjapoor, still held the districts of Conjeveram, Poonamallec, 
and Arcot, which howevor yielded to Harjoe Rajah in 1687, After 
the fall of Beejapoor in 1686, and Golconda in 1687, Aurungzcbe 
lost no time it securing the Beejapoor districts to the south, and aont 
a. Mogul force (the first that over ontered tho Curnatic), under Maho- 
mod Soduk alias Cassim Khan. In February 1688 he drove the Mah. 
rattas out of Conjeveram and Poonamallee, and catablished his camp 
at Wandiwush, but Ilarjce Rajah fell back on Gingee and Chaitpot. 

On Sumbuajee’s death in 1689 and the capture of his son Shao, he 
was succeeded by his half-brother Rajah Ram, who in 1690 fled 
from Aurungzcbe, and established himself os a Mahratta sovereign 
in Gingeo. 

Zoolfikur Khav was sent in 1691 with a large army into the Car- 
uatic. Though ho oxacted contributions from Tanjore and Trichino- 
poly ho wasted years besieging Gingee; and was at one time obliged 
to raise the siege altogether, in consequence of an inroad of Mabrattas 
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from the N. W., and his proceedings were characterised by inactivity 
if not with disaffection. In 1698 hearing that Aurungzcbe was coming 
in person ho commanded Gingee to be stormed. It was taken, but 
Raja Ram had previously escaped to Vellore and thence to Sattarah. 


After Zulfikar Khan had proceeded north to the Deccan, Gingee 
was governed by Daood Khan, Zoolfikur Khan’s Licutenant. 

It is not clear whether on Zoolfikur Khan’s departure ho left Daood. 
Khan os killadar of Ginjee, and Suadut Oola Khan on Soobadar or Go- 
vernor of the Carnatic (as some MSS. assort) or whethor Saadut Oolla 
Khen succeeded Daood Khan. When tho latter went north in 1715, 
Gingco was the residence of Saadut Oolla Khan, the first Nawaub of the 
Curnatic, who about that time removed his seat of Government to 
Arcot. 


Gingce was the first rendezvous of Nazir Jung, Soobadar of the 
Deccan, whon he entered the Carnatic in 1750. In Scptember of that 
jut, it was takon by strom by tho French under Bussy, tho redoubts 
on the three mountains being carried successively sword in hand ; 
only Europeans were selected for this onterprieo which wos mado at 
night, and little dofonsé offered. It was within 16 miles of Gingeo 
that Nazir Jung’s army advancing from Arcot way routed by the 
Fronch, who were assisting Moozuffor Jung’s troops. Nazir Jung 
‘was troachorously slain by some of his Patan allies during the battle, 
5th December 1750. 

In July 1752, Mahomed Ali persuaded the English to send a force 
against Gingee under Mojor Kirneor. Ho had only 200 Europeans, 
1,500 sopoys, and some of the Nawaub’s cavalry. The French com- 
mandant refused of course to surrender, und though somo cannon 
were oxpected from Madras, Kirncor on sccing what was before him, 
thought it advisable to rotreat. 


In Fobruary 1761 aftor taking Pondicherry, Coote detached a forco 
undor Captain Stephen Smith to Gingee. The Governor (Macgrogor) 
ossumod a very resolute attitudo st first, but Smith took the town by 
a night assault, and afterwards (by the aid of deserters) he surprised 
the southern hill. On the 5th April the rost of the garrison capitu- 
lated. In 1780 on Hyder’s invasion of tho Carnatic, Gingee was at- 
tacked by the Mysoreans. The killadar gave up the lower fort at 
once, and Ensign Macauley was forced by his mutinous garrison to 
capitulate. 
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‘Trinomaly. 


One of the western talooks. Within its limits are large tracts of 
jungle which afford shelter to wild bossts of all deacriptiona, for the 
destruction of which rewards aro givon by Government. The Cusbah 
(of the samo name as the talook) is in Latitude 12° 15’ N., and Longi- 
tude 79° 9’ E, It is a large town chiefly celobrated for its beautiful 
and extensive pagoda which stands to the cast and at the foot of the 
Trinomaly hill. It is chicfly maintained by endowments bestowed by 
tho ancient Hindoo rulers ; for though the lands which formerly con- 
stituted theac endowments have been resumed, their value is paid in 
monoy, The great festival takes place in November, a few days after 
tho new moon, when thoro is also a large cattlo fuir. At this period 
people congregate hither from all dircctions, and it is computed that 
not leas than 78,000 persons annually attend ; during tho celobration 
of the festival a large light, kept up with gheo, cloth, &c., burus for 
threo days unceasingly, in a small chapel on the top of tho rock, and 
the purana of the place asserts that if any one looks at tho “ Trinomaly 
dovpavoli” whilst it is burning, whatover sing he may havo uucon- 
sciously committed up to that time are forgiven him. 

The town and fort of Trinomaly experienced continual attacks during 
the Carnatic wars. Tho fort on the hill was never of any great strongth; 
but it was the firat that an onemy would moct with, advancing from 
the western passcs, 


In July 1753 the garrison of Trinomaly under Berkatoolah, a gono- 
ral of Mahomed Ali, successfully rosisted 2 combined attack of the 
Mohrattas under Morari Row, and Velloreans undor Moortia Ali. 
Moortiz Ali continued tho siege after tho Mahrattas had loft, but was 
drivon off with loss by a relieving party from Arcot in September. 

In October 1757 it was re-taken by the Fronch. Noxt year it was 
given over to Rajah Subib, the son of Chunda Sahib, but was token 
from him August 1758 by Kistna Row, killadar of Tiagar. 

A French detachmont was sent against it, but the killadar appointed 
by Kistna Row gallantly held out ageinst three assaults ; the pagoda 
was at last taken by storm in September 1758, and 500 men put to 
the sword. In February 1760 tho French garrison surrendered to 
Captain Stephen Smith. In August 1760 the Mysoreans invested 
Trinomaly but after several assaults, were beaten off. In September 
1752, it was captured by Lally on his way to Arcot. In April 1761, 
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after Lally’s retreat before Coote from Arcot it surrendered to the 
British. 

In 1767 tho combined armies of Hyder in rovengo for tho Englieh 
occupying the baramahal which he considered his territory (though ho 
had taken it from tho Carnatic), offected an alliance with Nizam Ali, 
and in September 1767 their forcos invaded the Carnatic by the pass 
of Changama, 15 milos W. by N. of Trinomuly. ere Colonol Josoph 
Smith obstinately opposed thom ; but overpowered by superior numbers 
was obliged to retroat to Trinomuly, where ho wos socure ; but tho 
whole country was ravaged. 

In October Colonel Smith having been reinforced and able to muster 
11,000 men and 31 light pieces of cannon marched out of Trinomaly 
and gallantly attacked the camp of tho allios, whose force was 42,800 
cavalry, and 28,000 infantry with 109 guns. They had abovo 4,000 
killod and woundod, and the Nizam lost 70 piceos of cannon. Anothor 
action at Amboor drove Iyder out of the Carnatic in Decembor, and 
the Nizam lost no time in breaking off his alliance. It was again by 
way of Changamo that Hyder invaded the Carnatic, July 1780. In 
Jonuary 1791 Trinomaly was besioged by Tippoo. There was no 
European commandant, and the town surrendored unconditionally. 
The devastation and outrage on this occasion were horrible. 


Chaitpet or Chittapet. 

The northernmost talook in the district, Latitudo 12° 28’ N., and 
Longitude 79° 25’ E., bordering on North Arcot. The Ousbeh town 
of the samo name was once celebrated for its fort which was—next to 
Gingee—the most important in this part of the Carnatic. 

Tho fort of Chaitpet was a stronghold of the Mahrattas, and retain- 
ed by them for some time after Aurungzcbe’s troops entered on the 
Curnatic in 1688. Even aftor tho accession of the Carnatic Nawaubs, 
Chaitpet was entrusted to a killadar appointed direct by tho Sooba- 
dar of tho Docean. It was to thie fort that Shahnavaz Khan, Nazir 
Jung’a dewan, fled. after tho fatal battle of Gingee, in 1750. (Ho af- 
terwards was reconciled to the new Nizam, and became a formidable 
rival at court to Bussy). 

In October 1757 the Marquis Soupircs within a month after his 
arrival as Governor of Pondicherry advanced towards Chaitpet with 
a viow of establishing the French power in that neighbourhood, for 
they had held Gingee since 1750. 
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The killadar of Chaitpet was Nazir Mahomed ; holding his sunnud 
from the Nizam, the Nawaub was jealous of him and spread such ro- 
porta as to his disaffection, that the English bocame suspicious of him, 
and demurred sending him that uid which he carnostly sought. He hold 
great tate at Chaitpct and was confident of the strength of his charge 
if properly supported. The fort was of stono 540 yards by 430, being 
five times more extensive than Fort St. David thongh it had no such 
out-works. There wero round towors at the angles, und 10 massive 
squaro towers at the sides, and a ditch ran all round. The northern 
gateway could contuin on its terraccs 600 mon. The doticioncy was 
in men and cannon. On the west of the fort was the pottuh ; which 
the Fronch carried by assault ufter a brave resistance ; they then com- 
menced a battery which was once destroyed by a sully, but on tho 
14th October the breach being practicuble an assault was made by tho 
gronadicrs of Lorraine, whilst another party esculaded on the opposite 
sido, <Aftor a desperate resistanco the fort was taken, the killadar 
disputing the breach till ho was killod. Tho whole garrison was put 
to the sword except tho fow that escaped. 

After the battle of Wandiwash (January 1760) Lally fell back on 
Chaitpet, and thence (without reinforcing the garrison) to Gingec. 
Coote immediately advanced against Chaitpet, and commenced throw- 
ing in shot and shell. Tn tho face of such a force, tho commandant 
Do Tilly with o garrison of about 400 men, surrendered at discrotion. 
Captuin Airey was loft in chargo, and Trinomally was also placed 
wader him. 

In Juno 1782 the army of Coote which was rapidly advancing to 
Arnce whore Iyder had a depét of treasure and military stores, was 
suddenly overtaken by Hyder himeclf o few miles N. i. of Chaitpot 
which Quote had mude his head-quarters, and was sufficiently discom- 
fited to enable Tippoo to carry off tho valuables from Arnce, whilst his 
father engaged our troops. Coote without attacking Arnce returned 
to Madras. 

Hardly a vestigo now remains of the fort of Chaitpet. 


Merkenum. 

Is situated on the sca coast in the talook*of Tindovanum in South 
Arcot, it is about 70 miles from Madras, and is chiefly noted for its 
salt pans. These are very extensive, and the salt manufactured there 
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is hold in high repute, the crystals being large and white, the Kora- 
vers and Lumbadies come in great numbers to this locality to pur- 
chase salt which they carry away on bullocks to Salem, Mysore, and other 
provinces in the interior, the quantity of salt annually manufactured 
is 4,000 garce, the Government monopoly price* of which amounts 
to nearly five lacs of Rupecs. A bridge and causeway have been 
thrown across tho backwater at Tenpaukum to facilitate the access of 
purchasors te the ealt depét ; but good roads aro still vory much 
wanted. Thero is a bungalow of Merkanum about 14 mile inland, 
off the road. Thonies occasionally touch at this subordinate port. 
The salt required for consumption in Pondicherry is sent thither from 
these pans. (Vide Pondicherry). 


Permacoil. 


On Lally’s retreat to Pondicherry after the battlo of Wandiwash 
in January 1760, Coote’s army followed him vid Chaitpot and Tindo- 
vanum, The strong though small hill fort of Pormacoil, 5 miles E. 
8. HE. of Tindevanum, Latitude 12° 14’ N., Longitude 79° 20° E, 
now became the guard of the Pondicherry districts. Iitherto it had 
remained unnoticed during the war, and Lally now persuaded the 
killadar to admit a party with some cannon into the fort. The rock 
on which the fort stood (its ruins yet remain) is not above 400 yards 
by 200, and its height fiom 300 10 200 fect. Only part of the summit 
was a proper fort ; what was called the lower fort was morely a spaco 
enclosed with a looso stone wall; but the whole rock is exceodingly 
stcop. The petteh was first taken by Coote, and subsequently the 
fower fort by a night surprise. This success encouraged Coote at once 
to attack tho upper fort. The cntorprisc was desperate: the ladders 
were too short, and after Coote had been himsclf wounded and meny 
of his officers and men killed, he was obliged to retire. Tho killadur 
had previously joined the English, but the upper fort was gallantly 
defended by the French commander. A small battery was now erect- 
ed in the lower fort, but when all was ready for a second attempt, the 
garrison surrendered at discretion, (5th March 1760). They had 
hardly any ammunition left, and only two days provisions. This place 
surrendered to Hyder’s army in April 1782. It was garrisoned by four 
companies of sepoys, under two European officers. The officer who 





© Tho cost mice to Government 1s about 30,000 Ruposs, 
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commanded thought it imprudent to stand an assault when there was 
8 practicable breach. It was re-taken by the English army on their 
way to attuck Cuddalore, (May 1783). 


‘Trivicary. 

A village in the Villapooram talook, situated on the north bank of 
tho Arriancoopum, or Villanoro river, about 13 miles W. N. W. of 
Pondicherry. The place at present consists of 2 fow scaticred huts, 
but from the appearance of the Pagoda, the interior of which is built 
of atone, the sizo of the tower over tho gateway, which consists of 
eight storics, and a large stone tank covering several acres of ground, 
we may conclude, that in somo former period Trivicary was a place of 
great extent and importance. The principal streets can still be traced, 
and appear to havo been large ; there are Sanscrit inscriptions on the 
walls, but they aro now scarcely legible. The Pagoda was much in- 
jured and the figures mutilated by Hydor’s army, as it retreated from 
Porto Novo after Col. Coote’s victory of 1st July 1781. 

Trivicary is now principally remarkable for the pets fuctiony in its 
vicinity. They are found on a rising ground of sandstone, which may 
be seen from the bungalow at Verdoor, (4 miles §. E. of Trivicary). 
Many petrified trees of large dimonsions without branches or roots 
lie scattered about. Ono of them is neurly 100 foct long, and 6 fect 
in diameter. Thoy aro as hard as flint, strike fire with stecl, and take 
avory fine polish. They aro in fact silicified. They also present a 
variegated uppearance in veins and colours, resembling agate when 
polished ; and the red when well chosen, can scarcely be distinguish- 
od from cornclian. They uro manufactured into beads, ucckluces, 
bracolots, and other ornaments. 

The prosont growth of trocs in the neighbourhood are principally 
of the Tamarind species, from which circumstance it has beou infer- 
red, that the petrifuctions have the sume origin. Recent investigation 
has however shown that they are of the Coniferous order. 

They lie in and around what appears to bo a lurgo crater, and from 
this shapo, tho petrified appeurance of its sides, and from hollow tubes 
of comented grit and sand with apertures by which tho gascs havo 
oscaped, it is conjectured that the romains of those troes have been 
uprooted by volcanic agency. Topularly they aro snid to be the bones 


of a monstrous giant overthrown by the gods in oldon times ; and the 
rl 
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pagoda on the low ground is anid to be commomorative of the incident. 
The Mound is called in Tamil Teroovakurray, (whence Trivicary) or 
“the holy bank.” 


‘Verdoor 


Spelt in Arrowsmith’s large Map Valudavur, and by Orme Valdore. 
Tt is a village in the Villapooram talook, 10 miles W. N. W. of Pon- 
dicherry, It is in a pleasant situation, and hay a neat public bungalow 
scldom used by travellers as the roud iy now in disuse. Verdoor has 
many associations in conncetion with the Carnutic war. It was hero 

(March 22d, 1850) that Nazir Jung was joined by Major Lawrence 
and Mahomed Ali. Tho next day M. D’Autouil und the Fronch forces 
ewmonaded the Soubadar’s forces, and it wus on this occasion that 
D'Autcuil sent to Lawrence to say that he did not wish to spill Eng- 
lish blood, but ho could not be blamed if any French shot came thoir 
way. Lawrence replied he might know whore the English wero post- 
ed, as the English colours wore carried on the flag-gun of their artil- 
lery, and if uny shot came that way he would roturn thom. Tho 
cnnuonade of the French did little execution, and D’Auteuil finding 
both officers and ancn mutinous, withdrew next day to Pondicherry. 
'The Soubadar in vain endoayoured to induco Lawrence to accompany 
him to Arcot, and the English General li(tlo satisfied with tho Maho- 
medan monarch, returned in the end of April from Verdoor to Fort 
St, David. Qn the 18th December 1758, the united forces of Kistna 
tow (sco Tiagor) and Muhomed Isoof, after threatening Pondicherry, 
cut tho bund of the great tank of Verdoor, and being in tho height 
of the monsoon a large oxtent of cultivation wus destroyed. 

Tho French now strengthened the fort. 1 was in extent 300 yards 
hy 210, situated in a plain, and like most of the Native forts it had w 
rampart with towors, a fausse-braye and o ditch. Dupleix raised a 
glacis on the north, and converted two of the towors into bastions, 
‘The pettah was to the west. In April 1760, Cuote having first taken 
tho pettah opened his batteries on tho fort. Tho French at Villenoro 
anade some pretence at succour, but tho broach being practicable, tho 
commandant who had only about 360 mon surrendered on the 16th 
April, 

Tt was an important out-post of the English army till tho surren- 
der of Pondicherry, January 16, 1761. To the east and north-east 
of Verdoor at a distance of 8 or 4 miles, dn intoresting geological 
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discovery was made by Messrs. Kaye and Cunliffe, of tho Civil Ser- 
vico ; namely, a limestone bed containing fossils iu abundance. These 
and others of a similar kind presently to be named are the first fos- 
sils—and indocd, the only ones—discovored in southern India, the go- 
neral formation of the country being of an ago anterior to animal life, 

The beds, as far os yet searched, extend over somo 8 or 4 miles and 
may bo said to abound (though doubtless tho surface hay beon well 
gleaned, and future explorers may havo to dig up the limestone blecks 
in which the fossils aro imbedded) in shells, many of which are in a 
high state of preservation. A collection of them has been deponited 
in tho rooms of the Geological Society of London,* and tho shells, the 
greater portion of which belong to new and hithcrio undescribed. 
species, have becn named by Profossor KH. Forbes. ‘The teuth of fishes 
are common throughout the formation ; and these have also been sub- 
mitted to, and reported upon by, Sir Philip Egerton, who characterizes 
them as belonging to the Squaloid family of the Placoid order; ouly 
two specimens out of a large number being referable to the Ganoid 
and Cycloid gencra, The reports of these genilonicn, togethor with 
figures of the more remarkable shells may be found in Vart 3, Vul. 
VIL. of tho Transactions of tho Geological Society. It will be sufficient 
in this placo to montion a few of the shells which will repay search in 
the Verdoor deposit, namely Hnmites and Baculites in abundance ; 
boautiful specimens of Nautili, Ammonites, Belnmites, Echinida, Zoo- 
phytos, numerous bivalve and spiral shells und fishes’ teeth. Petrified 
wood may be obtuined, for the most part picreed by the Teredo, and 
a einglo Vertebra of a Saurian has also been discovercd. 


Paroor. 

A villago 10 miles west of Verdacholum, whore a number of fossils 
have lately beon discovered. This deposit is gencrally known as tho 
“Trichinopoly” deposit, as it is most manifested ata place 25 miles 
N. W. of Trichinopoly, called Ootatoor. The limestone in this deposit, 
ia not so pure as at Verdoor ; the fossils not in so good a stato of pro- 
servation ; and more diflicult to separate from tho rock. At Ootatoor 
the limestone ia goncrally of a dark sandy colour, but the shells vory 
fresh in appearance, so much so as to induce the conviction af first, 





* . generally known in England as the Sydapett foasil from tho villago of Sa- 
aararmet, {jon 2 miles cost of Yerdoo) where tho fsrt epocimens were found, ‘This ia 
a village belonging to Pondichorry. 
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of their being of the tertiary period. The shells are firmly imbedded 
in the rock, and consist as far as can be learned of bivalves and spirals. 
A specimen of Ophiura has also been found. No Ammonites, nor in- 
doed any chambered shells, have yet bean met with, though the ent 
of a chamber of an Ammonite which must have beon above two fect 
in diameter was once picked up. The tooth of a fish has also been 
discovered. Slabs of this shelly limestone are cut and polished for 
amall tables, and present many curious soctions of the shells, This 
interesting Deposit requires to be moro thoroughly seurched. The 
Paroor bed is as yet distinguished from the Oootatoor by its charac- 
teristic Ammonite with a dorsal ridge—and tho Pecten. The spiral 
with a poculiarly large and projecting lip, is characteristic of Oota- 
ioor. 
Remarks on the relutive age of the above beds. 

The following observations aro taken from the papor in Vol. VII. 
of the Goological Transactions “ on Fossil Invertebrate from Southorn 
India.” 

«The doposits at the three places (Verdoor, Paroor, and Ootatoor), 
“are connected with cach other geologically by the associations of 
“ certain species common to two of them, with othors found in the 
“third. Thus Pecten quinque costutus and Pavohda Orientalis occur 
“in both Pondicherry and Verdachclum beds. Voluta cincta at Pon- 
* dicherry and Trichinopoly : Chemnitzia undosa and Cardium Ilil- 
“ Janum at Verdachelum ond Trichinopoly. These identifications are 
“go certain, that there can be no question of the mutual geological 
* yolations of the beds, and of their being members of onc system. 

“The beds apparently contemporancous, viz., Trichinopuly (Oota- 
“‘toor) and Verdachelum (Peroor), may be regarded as equivalent to 
“ the Upper Greonsand and Gault. On the other hand tho Pondi- 
“cherry, (Verdoor), deposit may be regarded as belonging to the 
“ lowest division of the Crotaccous system. In it almost all the fos- 
* ails are new. 

“In every point of view this collection is of the highcst interest. 
“The fossils are as beautiful as they are interosting, and specimens 
‘of the finer species seem to be abundant. It is most desirable 
“that farther inquiries bo made into the Stratigraphical relations of 
“ the beds whence they are procured ; Verdachelum and Trichinopoly 
« will doubtless yield many more species than have yet been brought 
“ to Europe.” 
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PONDICHERRY, 
AND THE FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN INDIA.* 


T.—Genznar, History. 


Tho first establishment of the French in India dates as far back as 
1668. From 1503 to that period, various attempts had becn mado to 
obtain for France the commerce of this part of tho world, but without 
success. Tho French first adventured to India in 1601, when two 
ships were fitted out from St, Moloes, under the command of Liout, 
Bardolieu, Thoy wore both lost off the Maldives before roaching their 

Gestination. In 1604 Honri LV. incorporated the first French East India 

Company with » Charter for 15 yoars. Colbert did not, however, al- 
low himself to bo discouraged by tho fruitless results of efforts pro- 
longed for more than a century and a hulf. In 1664, he re-established 
on a bottor and more oxtonsive basis tho East Indin Company, which 
tho Cardinal do Richelieu had created 22 years bofore. The monopoly 
of the trade for fifty ycars was accorded to this Company, which soon 
collected funds to the amount of 16 millions of francs. In the com- 
mencement it displayed great activity. Two successive expeditions 
woro undertaken for the purpose of renowing tho attempts at coloniza- 
tion before made in Madagascar ; but these expeditions having failod, 
tho Company renounced the projects which they had formed for Ma- 
dagascar, and a direct commerce with India was again undertaken 
and continued with spirit. 


Tn 1668, an old merchant of French origin, named Caron, an active 
and experienced man, became chief of the East Indian Company. Ic 
first selected Surat, but this town though flourishing and well situat- 
ed, did not reulize the idea which he had formed for the chicf osta- 
blishment in India. He was dosirous of having e port in a place where 
spices grew; and the Bay of Trincomalee, in the island of Coylon, 
appearing to him the most cligible spot, he tuok it from the Dutch, 
then at war with Franco; thoso, however, wero not long in re-possess- 
ing themsolves of it, and Caron then passed to the Coromandel Cosst. 
He there took in 1672, St. Thomé, a Portugueso town, (now a suburb 





© Lthas been thought better to enncentrato the account of sll the French possessions 
under the hoad of *Poadicherry,”’ and to inclade the scttlomenta in Bengal - In the Mar 
dras Presidency tho Fronch Settlements are Pondicherry (ju 9. Arcot), Karieal (in Tanjore), 
Yanan (in Rajehmandy), ond Mahé (in Malabar). Hesidcs the two “lodgos” in Mam. 
Uipotam and Caheut. ‘The Pondichorry Scttlement is surrounded on cvery side but tho 
sen-aide, by the district of South Arcot, and the villages are much iutormingtud. 
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of Madras), which had been in the possession of the Dutch for twelve 
yeers ; but in 1674, the Dutch again compelled the French to restore 
this conquest to them. 

This event would have given tho lust stroke to the Company, whose 
affairs had been some time in a bad stato, if one of its agents named. 
Frangois Martin, had not collected the wrecka of the colonies of Qeylon 
and St. Thomé, composed of 60 Frenchmon, to pooplo the small town 
of Pondicherry, which as well as the surrounding terrritory, he had 
purchased in 1674 with the funds of the Company, from the Go- 
vernor of Gingoc, who had the suporvision of all Sovejec’s conquests 
in the Carnatic. The country was, however, nominally subject to the 
Decanee king of Beojapore. Martin fortified Pondicherry, and by hiv. 
excellent administration this little colony prospered and soon gavo 
tho best hopes. 

Tho Dutch attacked it in 1693; Martin, oftor dofonding himself 
thore with great courage, was compolled to capitulate, and on the 5th 
September 1693, the town was given up. By the treaty of Ryswick, 
Pondichorry was rostored to the French in 1697, who received it from 
the hunds of the Dutch, in 9 much better stato than when they gave 
it up to them. 

In 1699, this town became the Capital of the French possossions in 
India. The wiso and able administration of Martin, succcoded in 
making it tho contre of a rich commerce, and ono of the most impor- 
tant towns which Europeans possessed in Asia. 

A numbor of Frenchmen soon spread themselyes on the Indian 
Continont, and formed new Factories. 

Chandernagore in Bengal, was ceded by Aurungzebo to tho French 
East India Company, in 1688. 

In 1727, this Company obtained the cession of Muhé. 

In 1739, it purchased Karical from ihe king of Tanjore, and in 1752, 
Yanam and Masulipatam, which tho French had two years before 
seized, wero definitely coded to them. 

The Governors Goneral of the French establishment in India, Mes- 
sicurs Dumas and Dupleix, contributed greatly from 1785 to 1754, to 
the prosperity of these interosting Possessions. Amongst other ad- 
vantageous concessions, M. Dumes obtained from the Great Mogul, 
the privilege of coining money at Pondicherry, which gave to the 
Company a yearly income of about 600,000 livres, (20,000£). M. Du- 
pleix appointed in 1780 Govornor of Chandornagore, succecded in 
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lesa than twelve years, in making it a place of groat commercial im- 
portance. The town of Pondicherry, the Government of which was 
confided to the same gontleman in 1742, together with that of tho 
other cstablishments, was equally indcbtod to him. It was under his 
government that the French Possessions and powor in the East Indies 
attained their highest growth. In 1744, war broke out botween France 
and England, and in 1746, Madras was taken by La Bourdonnais, who 
landed it over to Dupleix. 

On the 26th August 1748 Admiral Boscawen besiogod Pondicherry 
with an army of 3,720 Europeans and upwards of 2,000 sepeys. The 
Fronch garrison consisted of 1,800 Europcans and 3,000 sepoys. In 
October the English were obliged 1o raiso the siege having lost 1,066 
Europeans. 

Ta the samo year ocourrod the peace of Aix la Chapelle, but it did not 
put an ond to hostilitios in India; and in the year 1754 the Govern- 
ment in England prevailed on the French Government to enter into 
arrangements for terminating the wur between their respective com- 
panics in the Carnatic As Dupleix’s character was too well known to 
entrust any such pacific operations to him, M. Godehen was sent from 
France with powers as Governor Gencral of the French Settlements, 
with whom the English ompowered Mr. Saunders the Governor of 
Madras to troat ; M. Dupleix then returned to France. Tho treaty wus 
littlo more than a cessation of hostilitios for cighteen months, for it was 
conditionally subject to the confirmation of the Governments in Enrope. 
In the meantimo the French were left to enjoy the territorics {hoy had 
ucquired during the war. Their income was, from Karical aud other 
villages in Tanjore 96,000 Rs., from Pondicherry where they had 80 
villages 1,05,000 Rs., from Masulipatam and ita dependencics togother 
with the island of Deevy, Nizampatam, Devicotta and Condavir 
1,441,000 Re., from Ellore, Mustaphanuggur, Rajahmundry and Chi- 
cacolo 8,100,000 Rs., from lands in the Carnatic, south of the river 
Palar 1,700,000 Re., from Scringhem which Mahomed Ali had given 
to tho Mysorcans for their assistance, and which the Mysoreans trans- 
ferred to the French, 4,00,000 Ra., Total 68,42,000 Rs. The acces- 
sions which the English had made during the war to the usual incomes 
of their const settlements were only 8,00,000 drawn annually from 
lands lying to tho north of the Pulir mortgaged by the Nawaub 
to reimburse the English Govornment for their military expenses on 
hig account. 
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M. Godehen returnod to France in 1766 and left the Government 
of Pondicherry in the hands of M. Delezrit. 

In 1757 the war re-commenced, and in that year a large armament 
arrived from France with the Marquis de Soupires who as Major Ge- 
neral took command of ell military operations, but interfering as little 
as his predecessors with M. Bussy’s proceedings in the Deccan. 

In 1758 another powerful reinforcement arrived from France, with 
tho celebrated Count de Lally who assumed the functions of Governor 
Goneral, and lost no time in attacking the English settlement of Fort 
St. David which surrendered and was totally destroyed. In January 
1761 Colonel Coote took Pondicherry after a gallant defence by Lally, 
and razed the fortifications to the ground. The French garrisons of 
Ginjoo and Tiagar then submitted. 

The total number of European military in Pondicherry ¥ was 2000, 
and civil inhabitants 380. The artillery fit for service 500 pieces of 
cannon and 100 mortars and bowitzors. Arms, ammunition and stores 
in abundance. 

By the peace of Paria in 1768, Pondicherry was restored to the 
French, but with a territory less oxtensive. Mahé, Karicel, Chandor- 
nagore, and other factories in Bengal, wore in like manner rostored, 
but they wore not occupied before 1765. 

Fifteen years of peace did much for the town of Pondichorry. Tho 
withdrawal of the monopoly from the India Company in the month of 
August 1769, ead tho opening of the trade to all French subjects, 
contributed greatly to benefit the place. Pondicherry again fell into 
the hands of tho English in 1778. Sir Iector Monro was the English 
commandor ; and the Governor was M. de Bellcombe, who made an obsti- 
nate defence. The garrison consisted of 3,000 men of whom 900 wero 
Europeans ; the besieging army of 10,500 men of whom 1,500 were Ku- 
ropeans. The town was again rostorod with the othor establishments, by 
the treaty of peace of the 20th of January 1783; but ten years after 
this on the breaking out of hostilities they were again in tho possession 
of the English ; the treaty of Amiens in 1802 restored them to their 
former mastera, but for a very short time, and in 1808, Pondicherry 
was once more under British dominion. In 1803 tho inhabitants were 
estimated at 25,000, and the revenue at 40,000 pagodas. On the 
treaty of Amiens, Napoleon had formed a plen of raising Pondicherry 
to a place of importance. He sont out undor General de Ouen seven, 
Generals and a large number of officers and troops. 
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The treatios of peaco in 1814 and 1815, restored to France hor 
Indian establishments,* but reduced to the narrow limits which had 
been uesigned to them by the treaty of peace of 1783. 


I1.—Torocrarny. 


Tho French establishments in India are: 

1. Pondicherry, and Karicul on the Coromandel Const. 

2. Yanam and the lodge+ of Masulipatam on the Urissa Const. 

3, Mahé and the lodge of Calicut on the Malubar Coast. 

4. Qhandornagore and the five lodges of Cossimbazar, Jougdix, 
Dacca, Balasore and Patna in Bengal. Tho posscasion of there lodges 
is however nominal, and they have been oven abandoned by tho French 
since about 18390. 


Tho superficies of tho united territorios of these differont cstablish- 
ments may be estimated ut 121,000 acres, 
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which segs Vier 
to place in these establishments more troops than are necessary for the inaintenanen of tho 
pole.” 

By tho rame Article, England is, on her side, engaged ‘to permit the enjoyment to all 
his most Catholic Majcaty’s subjerts, relative to commeree xy sceurity of Troi creo 
and ‘propertion within tho limite of the British Suvorcigaty on the continent of ‘India, the 
same farititics, priviloacs and yrotection which are af present enjoyed or may be accorded 
to the mdst favored nations,” 

By the 8th Article of tho convention concluded on the 7th March 1815, botwoen Franvo 
‘and England, relative to the commerce of salt and opium in India, England has further en~ 
gaged hoveclf, that in vase there should happen any causo of misuuderstanding ur a rupture, 
first, not to considor or tu treat a pelioners ‘of war, the persons who form a part of the Civil 
Administration of the French Kstablishmonts in Indio, or the offvorr, sub-officors, or 
suldiers, who by tho forms of the treaty concluded ut Paris on the 30th May 1414, shoukt 
be necossury to maintain the potico in the said establishments, and tu nord them a delay 
of three montha to arrange their personal affairs, as alao to furnish them wath the neccsaa= 
ry facilitics and tho means of transport to return to Franco with their families and their 
property : 2dly, to accord tu the subjects of Lis Majesty in India the permission to conti= 
Rud thegr residence and. thoit commerce te long ns they eondiet themeclves peaceably aad 
do nothing contrary to th laws and regulations of the Goverument. 

By the 1st Article of the convention of 7th March 1816, the king of France onggvs to 
farm to tho British Government in India the exclusive right to purchase at a Ibir privo tho 
sult that may Lo manufactured in the French possvssions, riljert to a reservation of tho 
quantity required fur the consumption of those territorios both in Madras and Bengal. by 
‘Article 4th the British Government cngage to pay four lacs of Sia Rupecs annually for 
thia concession. 

Subsoquently a furthor ongagement dated 13th May 1818 was entercd into, by which it 
wan agreed that no aalt at alf should bo allowed to be manufactured iu the French tarritn= 
rics, the British Government to supply all thet was roquired for consumption at cost prio, 
ond psy 14,000 Ra. annually as a compensation to tho French salt manufaetusers ; besides 
tho four lacs before mentioned. Tho Fronch take about 1,256. gareo per annum, some of 
which is for curing hides. ‘Tho cost price is about 142 Ba. in addition to 5] De. half share 
of shipping changos. 

‘Tha name of | or “ comptoir" is given to factorics or isolated establishments com~ 
4, me ohaere wath tho odiecant, granada ‘where Brasco ‘hod the right to have hor 


flying, and to form factorics, 
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Pondicherry, 

Is situated on the Coromandel Coast in 11° 56’ of N. Latitude, 
and in 79° 52’ of E. Longitude G.M. It is 98 miles from Madras, 
and is the capital of the French establishments in India and tho 
residence of the Governor; the town is rogularly built and is di- 
vided into two parts, the “ white town” and tho “ black town” which 
aro scparated by a canal. To the cast, and on the sea side is the 
“white town” ; ils strects lincd with troos are regularly laid out and 
cut cach other at right angles and the houses are good and well built. 
To the west is the “black town” inhabited by the Natives. Thero 
docs not exist any romarkablo odifice at Pondicherry except the 
Church of Foreign Missions and the Government House; there are a 
beautiful “ place” and very fine “ boulevards” plantod with troes. The 
bazaars which wore constructed in 1827 also merit to be mentioned. 
The town has no port, but an open roadstead, which however is supe- 
rior to that of Madras. In the first place it is to windward for nino 
months of the year; in the second thero is much less surf, so that 
ships’ boats can often land ; and thirdly, there is a river disemboguing 
into tho sca at this port, which is very useful although the bar can only 
bo.passod by flat bottomed boats. 


The population of the town according to their “annuaire” of 1854, 
is 1,641 Europoons and 95,075 Natives. Total 96,716. The principal 
placos of worship now in use are, Church of the Jesuits, and the larger 
but less showy Church of the Cupuchins, which belougod 10 the mo- 
nastery of that order destroyed by the English. The buildings of the 
ci-dovant Jesuit’s college aro now occupicd as dwelling houses by the 
bishop and clergy. The light house 131 fect high is worthy of notice. 

The torritory of Pondichorry is divided into threo districts, viz.: * 

1. The district of Pondicherry, properly so called, containing be- 
sides the town eleven villeges. 

2. The district of Vullunore which contuins 45 villages. 

3. ‘The district of Bahour which contains 36 villages. 

Those 92 villages are not all contiguous to each other, several are 
soparated by English villages, some of which are situated at a very 
short distance from Pondicherry. This intermixture of territory has 
been felt to bo very prejudiciel to agriculture and troublesome for 
Police purposes. For some years past some arrangements bas been in 
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contemplation to render the territory belonging to each power res- 
pectively moro compact. The coast board of the scttlement ia about 
fivo miles, and its breadth from threo to four miles. 

The total superficies of the three districts, forming tho territory of 
Pondicherry is estimated in round numbers et 69,000 acres which, in 
consequence of the parcelment of which wo have above spoken, is 
seattered over a space of about 173,000 acres. 

These (69,000 neres) were appropriated in tho following manner on 
tho lst January 1836 :— 

Oultivations of various sorts, .......+++++++- 26,200 acros. 










Grain... 17,970, 
Woods. . . 6170 4, 

. 1,580 ,, 
Fallow land....} Wasto lands... . 10,200 ,, 


Public estates.. 6,880 ,, 





Total. .:... 69,000 


The coast is flat and sandy. The soil in this district is composod 
in part of argillaceous earth, more or less mixed with sand, and in part 
of vory light sandy earth. Those diffcront sorta of eurths only becomo 
productive from constant irrigation. 


One rivor only travorsos tho territory of Pondicherry, it takes tho 
name of Gingy or Ariancoupam, which is, that of o village situated 
noar its mouth. It has its sourco at about 62 miles in tho interior, 
and is only navigable during four months in tho year, and only thon 
for small flat bottom boats. A canal for the convoyance of the waters 
of the Gingy was constructed a few yoars ago, it traverscs noarly tho 
whole of the territory of Vallanoro; a rivulet called Coudouvéar is 
after the Ariancoupam river, the only water-couree in tho.torritory of 
Pondicherry, which deservos to be mentioned. 

In the threo districts, there are 60 artificial 1anks of various sizos, 
The two most considerable are situated in the districts of Vallanore 
and Bahour. The first is 1,852 acros in superficies, of which ono- 
third is in the English territory, and the second is 1,730 acres. These 
two tanks and especially the first, are very valuable for the irrigation 
of the lands in their vicinity. There are cleven principal eprings, 
which also furnish the cultivator with the means of irrigation. 
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Kericai 

Ta situated on the Coromandel Coast, in the province of Tanjore 
in 10° 55’ N. Latitude, and 79° 44 16” E. Longitude, G. M., at 
about 6 miles to the south from the Danish Settlement of Tranque- 
bar. It stands about one mile and a half from the mouth of one of 
the branches of the Cauvery, which takes the name of Arselar, and 
cf which the course is about 26 miles. This embouchure is entirely 
obstructed during the dry season, no vessel can thon pass it, but when 
the rains awell the waters of the Cauvery, the bar of sand formed at 
iuc mouth is removed, and the navigation remains open from the 
month of August, to February and March ; small vesscls flat bottomed 
can then tako in cargo off the town. 

The territory of Karioal is divided into five districts containing 
108 villages, the principal of which are Karical, Tirnelar, Nellajen- 
duvr, Nedoogadoo and Kotchery. 

Tho total suporficies of the five districts is 39,985 acres which wero 
thus divided on the 1st January 1836 :— 


Acros. 


Cultivated lands. ...... 06. epee cece cece eee 21,030 















The villages of concossion®.... ...... 1,612 
Rice grounds. ....... seeeeenee -. 8,010 
Land uncultivated for want of water.... .... 4,340 
‘Woods and thickets, ... 6.4.5. see sere 208 
Solt marshes. ... 2... . 87 
Lands uncultivated, occupied by habitation: 2,230 
Public londs,... 6.20.00 cece eee cese ree 7,068 


The soil of Karical is very fertile, particularly that of tho four dis- 
tricta of Tirnelar, Nellnjondoor, Nedoogadoo, and Kotchery. It is 
watered by six small rivers, which are as many branches of the Cau- 
very. These rivers periodically ovorflow thoir banks, thus fertilizing 
tho country they spread over; fourteen principal canals and their 
branches afford the necessary means of irrigation to cultivation. 


‘Yaneon or Yanam. 

Tho factory of Yanaon is situated in 16° 43’ N. Latitude, and 
83° 11’ 16” E. Longitude, G. M., ‘at about 24 miles south-east of 
Rajahmundry. Built on the spot where the river of Coringa and 

¥ Tho villages called of concession are lands held under different titles, some paying no 


rent, others a duty or quit rent in ‘These lands aro porfootly cultivated and aro 
¥ iotive to thoi ietors, are lent to what are termed Hnam lands 
rhe mea thoir proprie oqquival 
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the Godavery separate, the town is bounded on the east and south by 
one and the other of these two rivers. 

Tho territory dependant on it extends along the Godavery, to the 
east and west of the river Coringa, for a length of about 6 miles ; in 
breadth it varies from 390 yards to 13 mile. The Godavery discharges 
itself into the sea at 9 miles south of the town of Yanson. Its mouth 
is obstructed by sand banks, which prevent the entrance of ships. 
Tho Coringa river, which also disembogues itsclf into the sea, has, on 
tho contrary, a deep bed which at spring tides allows vessels of 850 tons 
to ascend it as high as the English cstablishment of Coringa, and 
those of 200 tons, to proceed as far as Yanaon. 

The total superficies of the territory of Yanaon is 8,147 acres, which 
were divided in the following manner on the Ist January 1836 :— 






Actes. 
Land under cultivation, sereveesns 4,810 
‘Woods and foresta,... .....0005 +» 862 
Waste and uncultivated land........,... 215 
Public estates. 6... cece eeeeeceeeer ees 2,760 


Total...... 8,147 
—= 


The soil is sufficiently fertilo, and abundance of rice is cultivated. 

Lodge of Masulpatum—Of the extensive French territory, of 
which the city of Masulipatam was formerly the capital, there only 
remains to France, at present in the city, one lodge, with o right of 
hoisting the French flag there. This lodge is not oceupicd at pregent 
by any Frenchmen. The chief of tho factory of Yanaon places there 
only a Native overseer with an assistant, 

A village named Francepott, situated about 2 milos to the north- 
wost of Masulipatam, and two pieces of land, of which ono is situated 
about one milo from the seme city, depend on the French lodge at 
Masulipatam. (Vide Masulipatam.) 


Mahé. 

Tho factory of Mahé is situated in the district of Malabar, in 10° 
42’ N. Latitude, and 75° 88’ 16” E. Longitude, G. M. The town is 
situated on the coast on tho right bank, and close to the mouth of a 
small rivor navigable for boats of 60 and 70 tons, to a distance of 
two or three leagues into the interior. The entrance to this river is 
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closed by rocks; and ahips, however small they may be, cannot enter 
it. Nevertheless as it is dosp at its mouth, labour and skill could, 
no doubt, remove the obstacles. 

The total superficies of the actual territory of Mahé, such as was 
restored to the French in 1817, is 1,445 acres, divided in the follow- 
ing manner :—~ 


Acros, 

Lands under cultivation.........e001++. 1,829 
Public lands... .,cceeee ceceerereees AL 
Total. . 1,445 





The Factory at Oalicut.—At a distance of 30 miles 8. 8. E. of Mahé, 
and on the same coast, is found the Indo-English town of Calicut, 
whero France possesses one lodge, This lodge is only occupied by a 
watchman. 


Chandernagore 

Is situated in Bengal, in 22° 51’ 26” N. Latitude, and 88° 29’ 
36” E, Longitude, GM. Built on tho right bank of the Hooghly, 
at about 20 miles above Calcutta, Chandernagore stands at the end 
of a beautiful reach formed by the river. The town is small, its few 
streets are generally regular, somo of the houses on the river side are 
not without clogance. 

The territory of Chandernagore, of which the suporficies is reckon- 
cd Shout 2,380 acres, encloses a fow small villages. 

Lodges of Balusore, Dacea, Cossimbasar, Patna and Jougdia.—Theso 
five lodges are no longer occupied. 

Factory of Surat.—This factory, situated in the Indo-English town 
of the same name in 21° 11’ N. Latitude, and 73° 7’ 11” EH. Longi- 
tude, was occupied in 1819, by e French agent, who died in 1823, 
and who has not been replaced on account of the total cessation of 
tho commercial relations which France had formerly with this coun- 
try. One or two watchmen only occupy it at present. 

The French have also a factory at Muscat, and another at Mocha, 
‘but of no importance whatever. 

* T0.—Porvtarion. 
The population of the French establishmonts in India is composed : 
Ast. Of Europeans and descendants of Europeans. 
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2nd, Of Topasscs or persons wearing hats, » mixed population, 
arising from the union of Europeans, and particularly Portuguese, 
with the Native women ; or of Indians who have renounced their caste. 

8rd. Of Indians or free aboriginos. 

Notwithstanding some slaves are to bo found in the French estab- 
lishments of India, the number is not known, but is, and has always 
been small, although slavery existed Icgally in French India, os in 
other colonies. This number, nevertheless, is diminishing daily.* 

The Native population of the French establishments rosemble so 
completely that of the surrounding British torritories, in manners, 
customs, religion and sect, that it is unnecessary here to enter into 
any particular details. 

In 1840, the total population of the Fronch establishments in India 
was reckoned ut 171,217 individuals. 


IV.—Governmunt ann ADMINISTRATION, 


Tho organization of the Government and administration of the French 
establishments in India have boon provisionally regulated in its details 
‘by various local acts, made in conformity to Ministcrial instructions 
and orders addressed at different periods to the Government at Pondi- 
cherry. The Governor of Pondicherry has 8 council, consisting of the 
Ordonnateur, the Provenseur Général, and tho Contrdlour Colonial. 
The heads of the Church aro the Bishop of Drusipare, and the Préftt 
Apostolique. Justice is administered by two Courts, viz., the Tribunal 
do premiéro instance, and the Court Imperiale ; the latter is a Court 
of Appeal. The Police duties are carried on by two Juges de Puix 
ond an Inspector: the senior Magistrate is termed Commissionaire do 
Police. 

The administrators (chargés du service) of Chandernogore, Karical, 
Mahé ond Yanaon, are placed under the authority of the Governor, 
who resides at Pondicherry, and to whom is confided the general Go- 
vernment of the Fronch Possossions in India.¢ 
“e Tho firet Articlo of the resolution of tho roprosentativo Colonial Assombly of the 
Fronch establishments in in Talia 6 dated 16th October 1792, directs “ that from tho ist No- 
Yombor 1792, itis forbidden to all Frenolsmen, strangers of the country ot Nativgs to pur- 
chase or offer for salo, ar any rag rt whataver Asiatic natior 
or Indian casto he may bo, in the French establishments in India; end to Notertes and 
othors to make out "tis not intended to in the hmits of the articlo 
tho slaves aequired before the namod day, the 1st Novomber 1792, of whom the propriotore 
will be fro to dispose.” 

t By on Ordinance of the King of tho French, dated October 81, 1840, the salaries and 
emoluments of the principal functionaries of the Fronch ostablishments in India are fixed 


es follows :-—The Govern 2 ae Colony oo ta tare $000 t 8 yest, without any other 
emoluments than « freo residence im the Hows at Pondicherry; thefumiture 
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They receive their orders from him and render him an account of 
their acts. 

The Governor can call to the Privy Council any of the publio func- 
tionaries or such of the inhabitants as may appear able to enlighten 
his deliberations. 

Troope.-T'wo companies attached to the Ist Marine Regiment of 
Infantry, are divided amongst the French establishments in India ; 
they consist of 276 non-commissioned officers and privates, who are 
commanded by six Europoan officors. 

Church.—Thore existed formerly in the French ostablishments in 
India, two distinct Ecclosiastical Missions, the Mission of Capuchins, 
and the Malabar Mission. 

The Mission of Capuchins was charged with the ordinary service of 
worship, and formed the true colonial clorgy, and the Mission of Ma- 
labar instituted for the conversion of the Natives, was intrusted to the 
association of “ Missions Etrangércs.” 

The Mission of Capuchins ceased to exist at Pondicherry at tho 
time whon the religious congregations wero suppressed in Franco ; 
and since that period the clergy is composed of a mixture of Ecclesi- 
astios belonging to tho Missions of Italian and Portugueso Capuchins 
or to the association of the French “ Missions Etrangéres.” Tho Supe- 
rior of the French “ Missions Etrangéres” in India resides at Pondi- 
cherry, (where an Apostolic Préfét has been instituted), and has now 
the title of the Bishop of Drusipar. 

V.i—GeneraL LecisLarion. 


The French establishments in India, continue to be governed by 
warrants from the emperor. 

The civil code, the code of civil procedure, the commercial code, 
and the penal code, have becn promulgated at Pondicherry by a local 
Act, dated the 6th January, 1819. The orders respecting the criminal 
code were promulgated there by a local resolution, dated the 21st 
April 1826, with modifications on certain points, of which the moat 
important concern the court of assizes and the jury. 

The laws to be followed for the acceptance of gifta and legacies, in 


Provided at the expenss of the . Chefs du service of the differant ostablish- 
tons Ee to'be p lows oe Ghanleoagor 8/00 faye Masel, S000, 


Cry ig eee ty ein 
iva: 12,000: 18 

rote tn, 800 all these ta have furnished houses, fo 
af rons wiloat ote uments, ‘The Governor ia allowed 12,000 £, for hia outfit,” 
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favor of the Church, of the poor and the public establishments, are 
determined for India, as for the other colonies. 

A royal “ ordonnance” authorises the Government to decree on the 
acceptance of gifts and legacies, to the value of 3,000 franca. 

VI.—Junicia, Orcanwation anp ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

The Judicial organization and administration of justice in the French 
ostablishmenta in India, are at present regulated by Royel ordinances. 

In the actual state of things, justice is rendered in French India by 
one Royal Court, tribunals of the first instance, and tribunals of peace. 

The Privy Council of Pondicherry takes cognizance as Council of 
Debates, on all affairs which fall under the head of debates. 

The Justice of Peace and Tribunal of Police have been organised 
in the secondary establishments by various local acte, and in the last 
place by orders bearing date 20th August 1830, for Chandernagore ; 
23d October 1827, for Karical; 2d February 1829, for’ Yanaon. 
Whilst for Mahé, it has been established since its re-occupation. 

By a local Act of tho 8d October 1827, a Consultative Committea 
of Indian Jurisprndence was created at Pondicherry. The object of 
this Institution was to collect information respecting the laws and cus- 
toms of the Natives. 

VIT.—Finances. 

Formerly the sale of salt was froo in the French establishments, 
and the monopoly of the manufactnre of opium and the exportation of 
saltpetre formed branches of the public revenue. France enjoyed this 
monopoly in virtue of concessions made to her by the Princes of the 
country, and exercised it at the breaking out of the war in 1778. 
Various changes occurred in these matters, but they stand fixed by 
the Convention of the 7th March 1815, as follows :— 

Ist. That France should have 300 cases of opium, at the average 
price brought at the periodical public sales a& Calcutta. 

Qnd. That in compensation for the exclusive privilege made over 
to the English Government, to purchase at a fixed price the salt in 
excesa of the wanta for the consumption of the French establishments 
in India, they should annually receive, at Madras or Caleutta, the 
sum of four lacs of rupees. 

8rd. That Franco reserves, 28 formerly, the right to export annu- 
ally from Bengal as much as 18,000 maunda of saltpetre. 

The French sell annually to the highest biddor the privilego which 
they poasess with regard to opium. 


ai 


With reference to the salt, instead of making the salt, and deliver- 
ing to the English all that exceeds the local home consumption, sn 
arrangement was entered into between the Government of Pondi- 
cherry and that of Madras on the 13th Mey 1818, by which the 
French renounced for 15 years the right to make salt for the follow- 
ing considerations :-— 

1, An annual indemnity of 4,000 Pagodas to bo divided between 
the proprietors of the former salt pans of Pondicherry and Karical. 

2. An arrangement entered into by the English Government to 
deliver at the making price, tho quantity of salt required for the use 
and consumption of the inhabitants. 

This Convention having expired on the 18th of May 1833, it has 
beon settled between the two Governments, that it should continue in 
force without further renewal, leaving it, however, at the option of 
either party to annul the engagement at any time. 


Portonal Expenditure, 


Francs, ¢, Co.'s Be, 








olonial Government. 80,820 00 82,820 
Merino Department 93,035 48 87,216 
Duties of the Port, 6,284 62 2,514 
Board of Hoalth 21ATL 52 8,688 


Public Instruction 29,616 56 11,806 





Financial. 67,720 36 27,089 
Church 0,922 72 8,088 
Sudicial 196,180 68 60,452 
Polio. . : 84,402 28 18,760 
Bridges and Canals 20,700 60 8,280 
Jails, &o 15,949 19 6,380 
Divers Agen! . 18,168 80 «6,088 
‘Bxponsea reaombling pay <- 28,000 00 11,200 
Pay to the two companies of troops. 90,966 71 86,146 
Hospitals, Medicines, &0., for the poor and prisonors 4100 00 © 1,840 
Rations given to Invalid Sepoys employed on duty... + 800 00 360 
Total...2..csececeeeceenesececee ss 048,704 71 957,516 

—= = 


89,000 00 89,600 
18,140 00 7,288 
96,251 97 10,600 
6,870 00 2,048 


Purchase of lands, rent for oxtablishments, and houses. 


TAL eseeecesenasssseenescenseves 140,781 97 69,006 

















of letters and journals 3 : 3,727 40 

Lightlag up the * corpe Wie gards;* prisons, ani lighthouse st 
Ube ssevses one 2,888 50 
Tudicial chargos, &c., prison fees, &o 12,347 | 78 
Relief and compensation to many... 77,48 18 
Encouragement to cultivation and industry. 18,000 00 
Bupplics in favour of different establishment of ‘atility, &e . . 11,38 88 
Sundry exponses...... . 70,390 78 





195,967 32 
—— 


Genevat Ezpento for 1838, 
Francs. 0. 


643,794 71 
+ 345,729 29 


+ 989,524 00 
_—= 


‘Personal, 
Materiel. 





Bupoos, 
2,567,518 
1,88,201 


8,95,809 
paamnnor 


The following Table gives the detail of local recoipts for 1838, for 


each of the Establishments.” 


















Nature of recsipts. | Fini Chander! Karieal. | Mab6, | Yanaon. 


f. ¢. 
870 10}, 








[Dmact Conrmnurions. 





[Tox on Houses... tagenes 
{Various potty taxes. 267 14)" 876" 44 
Total..... | severe=-| 036 122] B76 46] 
rRECcr ConTEImuTION, i 
Various due Tocelved by| 
Rey of tho Tri-| 
; (88 fiofs and Ma- 


tnd sens erm ft 4 td 
and surmons in 
2,143 91 
631 62) 


























"Tax on Hquors 
farm, &o. &0.)........| 79,026 14,092 90} 670 os] 6,148 00! 
\Duty on lottors, 
On paNRpOrta aessseeee|eccosenferseeses 
\Various Monopal 
for tho sale of Salts, of| 
Bang, Ganja, &0,)| 117, 1,584 00) 4,228 80) 
JGoyornment privilege on 
1¢ purobaso 
oases of Opium. : 18,488 70) 
Various int 
stamps, measures of grain,| 
rights of passage across ri 
‘vers, fishories, &0....... 4,486 60/1,780 00| 688 60] 14,403 40 
Total, ....-.+-+ [4,206 46110,010 4018,76,861 411 








‘© The current value of the Company’s Rupeo, may be rated at 3 fr. 60.0.; the intrinsia 
At Mahé houses and other unmoveshle property do not pay any impost; 7 land, &>. sel. 


+ 

‘more adi a 
‘All the various petty taxes, &c. for this place are included undor the title of 

toca of righty and revenuos at Chandornagore” under the head “ Estates, 


Land 
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All the lands in the Pondicherry territories are the property of the 


Sovereign, but at Karical the lands are the sole property of those who 


2osseas them. 


VUII.—Paoraerary Riewrs—Cvurivation, 
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. 
On the Ist January 1836, there were about 52,885 acres (21,410 
hectares) of land under cultivation, divided as follows :-— 


[One Hectare, a Fronch land measure, is equal to 2°47 acves English.} 










ui No. oF Hecranss oe SaavuzanD a8 


Names of Estab- 
lishments. 


Pondicherry 
& its villages, 
LS } Villanore do. 
Babour do. 
27,063] 
igies 942 
7,670) 10,184 
7)” 47| "686 
1,553) 3,298] 


fe, Grand Total, | 21,410] 2,934 10,265 6,408) 7,013 26,610! 48,062] 























Rico and emall grain are the principul, and nearly tho sole articles 
of cultivation. 

Indigo is the next thing the Natives give a preference to. On the 
lat of January 1836, thore wore 38 Indigo factorica in the Pondi- 
chorry territories, and 3 in that of Karical ; the avorage produce of 
those factories for tha two precoding years, wore 15,653 kilogrammes 
of 2°2 Lbs. cach. 

TX.—Manvractorzs, &c. 

The spinning of cotton, and above all, tho fabrication of cotton 
thread, aro tho only manufoctures which are of any importance in 
the French establishments. 


Various descriptions of cloth are made at Pondicherry and the 
neighbouring villages. The Ariancoopum river and some springs in 
that district furnish excellent water for dyeing. The blue clotha of 
Pondicherry ere held in great esteom, and large quantities of white 
cloth are sent there to be dyed. 

A handsome spinning machine, (the machinery having been sent 
from France), has been erected at Pondicherry, in which a large body 
of people find omployment. Its cloth, manufactured from the thread 


. 
made at this establishment, are much esteemed, and obtain higher prices 
than the same sort made elsewhere. 


The value of the different cottons exported in 1836, amounted to 
2,653,401 francs, but of the above amount one-eighth only is the 
value of the cloths made at Pondicherry, the remainder ia for cloths 
brought from the English territories. The samo may be said of Kari- 
cal, where cloths of the same description as at Pondicherry are ma~ 
nufactured, and from whence, in 1835, the exports amounted to 
557,249 francs, 


There are docks at Karical, where a number of small craft are 
built ; and even vossels of 250 and 300 tons are sometimes built there. 

Tho cloths of Yanaon are also good, but the raw materials aro in 
the first instance, drawn from the British territories, where a duty is 
levied, which weighs heavily on this branch of manufacture. In 1835, 
the vuluo of cloths exported from Yanaon amounted to 43,201 


X.—Commence, 


The commerce of India within itself was at one period of great 
advantage to the French, and rendered Pondicherry a flourishing 
place ; but the English East India Company, in consequence of tho 
privileges obtained by it, fixed too high e duty on all that is imported 
into the British possessions from those of the French, and especially 
such as is conveyed in French vessels, so that commerce in these es- 
tablishments is at a stand. No modification was mado by the naviga- 
tion treaty concluded on the 26th January 1826, betwoen England 
and France. 


Anterior to 1826, the commercial relations of Pondicherry with 
Bourbon, afforded the former a profitable trade in blue cloths, soap, 
candles, &c. But the 20 per cent. duty ordered from home, to be col- 
lected on cloths at Bourbon, have put a stop to the trade. The mea- 
gure alluded to was adopted to advance the commerce of the mother 
country, but experience has proved that the cotton cloths imported to 
Bourbon from India, intended. for the clothing of the blacks, are an 
object of primary importance to that colony, and which cannot be 
replaced by any cloth manefactured in France, whilst it is in no way 
benefited to the industry of the metropolis, the cotton produce of 
which is aloo burthened with heavy dutice. The Government, how- 
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ever, is at present occupied in finding some means to modify this act 
of the legislation. 


With the exception of the above articles, and some other products 
of India, such as silk, (not raw), silk stuffs, Cashmere shawls, tissues 
of hair and wool, porcelain, earthenware, paper, and hats of straw and 
silk, the admission of which in Bourbon is prohibited, the merchan- 
dise of India which is imported there on French vessels, poy a duty 
of 6 per cent. on their value; but rice, whoat, grains, woods for naval 
or civil purposes, animals, gold and silver, are admitted into the island 
free of all duties. 


The imports from Bourbon to Pondicherry in 1835, amounted to 
28,4659 francs, and the exports from the French Settlements amounted 
to 1,084,558 francs. 


The commerce between India and Franco is necessarily confined to 
such articles as are necessary for home consumption or home manu- 
factures, and which in Europe cannot bo othorwise obtainod in euffi- 
cient quantities, or at equally moderato prices, such aa spices, raw 
silks, fine wools of Cashmere, pewter, lac, sandal wood, opium, indigo, 
camphor, benzoin, &c, The French establishments cannot of them- 
selvea furnish but 2 very small quantity of those articles, which aro 

e@almost impossible to be obtained from the British establishments, in 
consequence of the duties fixed on them by the East India Company. 
On the other hand, the Government refuse to admit into France the 
manufactures of their establishments at a cheap rate, these are only 
received in the French ports as an “tn entrepot,” and the blue cloths 
sent from Pondicherry, have no other exit, than their re-oxportation, 
which is chiefly made to the west coast of Africa, where articles to 
the value of two millions of francs are annually sent. 


In consequence of this state of things, the exporta into the French 
establishments from France, do not amount to much, and do not ex- 
ceed the exports. 


Since the Inst repossession of their establishments by the French, 
their ports have been exempted from import or export duties. The 
home Government have not thought proper to put in force, in these 
establishmenta, the exclusive regulations to which the commerce of 
the other French colonies are subjected. The following is a table 
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showing the commerce of the French establishments in India with 
France, from 1821 to 1886. 






























Years. Total, 
1821 8,519,296 fs. 858,543 fs, | 4,372,888 fa. 
1822 4,274,106 694,588 | 4,968,694 
1823 5,603,651 319,907 5,928,558 
1824 4,564,621 388,459 4,953,080 
1825 6,503,039 775,885 7,278,924 
1826 3,875,806 989,286 4,864,592 
1827 4,099,244 1,085,026 5,184,270 
@ 1828 8,587,120 478,863 4,010,983 
1829 576,054 1,406,138 1,981,192 
1830 2,105,150 43,567 2,148,717 
1831 2,511,913 92,940 2,004,833 
1832 512,510 30,092 542,602 
1833 119,408 135,087 253,440 
1834 654,506 276,491 930,997 
1835 167,601 283,201 450,802 
1836 353,866 281,694 585,560 
| Average of 16 
years. 2,686,086 501,794 8,387,880 
GzERar | Commence. 
1825 10,540,684 fs. 813,008 fs. [11,353,589 fs. 
1826 4,805,828 1,002,346 5,808,174 
1827 4,208,538 1,016,403 5,224,936 
+ 1828 4,854,920 470,191 5,135,111 
1829 926,962 1,013,586 1,940,548 
1830 5,274,792 6,436 5,281,227 
1881 3,723,270 129,721 8,852,901 
1832 397,580 91,696 489,276 
Average of 12) 
years. | 457,745 | 8,900,274. 
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* 
Momtes, Waiaurs, and Messuzes. 


Formerly thore was a Mint at work at Pondicherry, which was 
established in 1836, and where Rupees and Fanams were coined from 
Piastres. 

From 1817, the poriod of its ro-establishment, to 1880 when its 
working was temporarily suspended, the averago profit waa 8,812 fs. 
yearly. 

In 1880, it was obliged to suspond its operations, m consequence 
of the decrease of its profits, arising from the non-receipt into the 
British treasuries of the monies coined at Fendieherry; as woll as tho 
high rate demanded for the Piastres. 

But in consequence of the temporary closing ofthe Madres Mint, 
the Mint at Pondicherry was again put into operation in 1837, and 
150,000 Rupees were coined during the first month, but on the 
re-opening of the Madras Mint, this activity diminished. 

The coins used and received are similar to those in circulation in 
other parts of India. 


XVI.—Estanuisiaents or Pusuic Ururry. 


Schools.—There are ten establishments of public instraction in the 
French ostablishments, viz., at Pondicherry a school where English, 
Hindoostaneo and Malabar, are taught to young Europeans, who are 
admitted into the service afterwards. A College, under the charge of 
tho Missionaries, where Reading, Writing, Grammar, Rhetoric, Latin, 
English, Hindoostanco, Malabar, Arithmetic, Geometry and Draw- 
ing, Geography and History, are taught. There are eight Professors or 
Mastors, and’80 or 40 scholars. There are six free scholarships ro- 
served for youths whose parents are too poor to pay for their oducation, 

Further to afford means of instruction to the young Cteolea of 
Pondicherry, four scholarships are reserved in the Royal College of 
France, and bestowed on those who ovince the greatest aptitade, 

There is a Charity school for Native children of all classes, (Pariahs 
oxcepted), and all ages, who are taught Arithmetic, Malabar, Gentoo, 
French, &c. But that Pariahs, Christians, and Hindoos, may also have 
the advantage of education, there ia a school exclusively for them. 

‘There is alzo a Military school to teach the sepoys their exercise. 

There is a girls’ school under the direction of the Sisters of Saint 
Josoph de Cluny, where every necessary instruction is given to young 
ladies. Besides this, tho sisters have under their charge a Charity 
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. 
school for the daaghters of Topasses, whe de not work at the public 
manufactories. 

There is a Charity school for Malabar Christiane, Mussulmen, &c., 
at Karical as at Pondicherry, and one also at Chandernsgore. 

Workshops——-As the Topasses have not generally the means of 
sending their children to the College st Pondicherry, it has been 
thought necessary to establish Charity workshops, which aro called 
“Public Workshops.” Here white or the dasue of white persons and 
Topasses of both sexes, from the age of 10 to 80, who are born or 
have been domiciled for six years in the territory of Pondicherry, 
and who find it impossible to find subsistence, are admitted and are 
set to work on the trade for which they show the greatest aptitude. 
Children and persons under 20 years of age, are taught to read, &c., 
in the schools attached to those workshops. The girls’ workshops, 
&c., are separated from those of the boys, and are under the direction 
of the Sisters of Saint Joseph de Cluny. 

The workmen and women ofall classes receive a ration of rice, and 
small salary, which varies from 10 to 80 centimes daily. Besides 
this, threo quarters of the net produce of their work (deducting tho 
value of tho materials omployed) are given to the persons who per- 
formed tho work. The sick are also rationed and paid during the 
time they are unable to work. 

Hospital.—Thero is no hospital at Pondicherry, but a house has 
been established as a depdt whero persons who require to be treated 
with skill or to undergo operations are admitied. 

Botanical Garden, —This garden was prospering some years back, 
but it was nearly totally destroyed by a storm in 1890, since which the 
Government have determined to do away with it, aa its utility was 
not equivalent to the expenses required for its re-establishment and 
maintenance. 

Public Library.—A. Library was formed ot Pondicherry in 1827, 
and is daily open to the public at certain hours, 

Government Prese—There is a Government printing press at Pon- 
dicherry, where the public Acts, &e., are printed. Private persona 
can also have works printed thero. 
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TRICHINOPOLY. 

Ax inland district of the Carnatic, bounded on the north by Salem 
and South Arcot; east by Tanjore and part of South Arcot ; south by 
the Tondiman Rajah’s Territory and Madura; and west by Coim- 
batore and Salem. 
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The chief places are Trichinopoly (to be noticed hereafter), Sering- 
am, Laulgoody, Poovalore, Moosery, Koolitully, Torriore, Arrialore, 
and Woodisrpolliem. But with the exception of the first two, none 
of these places haa a population of sbove 5,000 souls. The three last 
named places were formerly capitals of Polliums ; but the descend- 
aunts of the chiefs of those days, now only hold a few villages on in- 
dependent tenure. 


Aspect. ‘The western part of the district presenta the appear- 

. anos of s high plain intersected by the river Cauvery, 
towards which it slopes from the north and sonth. Tho country is 
open, bare of trees and rocky, with a few craggy eminences protruding 
from the surface, Bordering the river the land is flat for about a 
mile on each bank, highly cultivated by irrigation, and abounding in. 
cocoanut plantations. The Torriore talook drained by the Iyaur river 
ond exteuding N. N. W. towards Salem has a less naked aspect, and is 
‘bounded on the west by the Colaymalley hills belonging to Salem, and 
on the east by the Putchaymalleys, tho only range included in Trichi- 
nopoly. These hillsare from 1,200 to 1,500 feet high, inhabited and 
cultivated but somewhat feverish and unhealthy. Further eastward 
the country is very open but more undulating, and in Woodiarpolliem 
talook again becomes flat with a great extent of jungle and fino 
clumps of trees, chiefly the tamarind and elloopa. From a point about 
12 miles west of the town of Trichinopoly the alluvial and irrigated 
lands spread out to a groat breadth. 


To the west and south of Trichinopoly the predominating rock is 
granite, the lower rock trap or greenstone. The rocks are either dia- 
tinctly etratified with rounded summits or are dispersed in large de- 
tached tabular masses, Beds of laterite are met with near Trichino- 
poly and thence esatward towards the town of Vellum in Tanjore, and 
again 8. W. towards Madara and Dindigul. Laterite is also observed 
on the north bank of theColeroon bordering on Woodiarpolliem talook, 
and also in some parts of Arrialore. The northern part of the district 
is chiefly remarkable for fossiliferous rocks, sandstone and limestone, 
dispersed in inclined strate and containing innumerable marine sheils.* 
The range of these rocks continues between the Coleroon and Veilaur 
river in South Arcot. The formation appears to extend over from 
300 to 400 square milea, I¢is quarried in some places, and sinbs for 








# Vide account of Sonth Arcot page 908. 
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tables and teapoys are made from the fossiliferona atone. Nodular 
limestone or kunkar is abundant in the district, and slaty basalt ; also 
Magnesite in the Patchsyialley hills. The soils of the uplands are 
chiefly of a red colour, tandy end poor. The black cotton soil, and 
the Isterite clay, prevail in Woodiarpolliem and Arrialore talooks. 
Sterile clay containing soda is also to be found. The soil of the low 
irrigated land south of the Cauvery and Coleroon is moderately fer- 
tile, but that of the northern talooks is not very productive. 

‘The river Canvery enters the district at its western boundary, its 
breadth being about 1,200 yards from bank to bank. About twelve 
miles west of the town of Trichinopoly, the river is intersected by 
the island, as it ie termed, of Seringham; and from this point the 
northern branch assumes the name of the Coleroon, the aonthern keeps 
that of the Oanvery.* The former branch flows on with little change 
till it onters the sea at Devicottah near Porto Novo; the latter after 
entering the Tanjore province is broken up into innumerable ramifi- 
cations which spread over the whole alluvial Delta, and rendor it a 
scene of unmatched fertility. 

Where the Canvery separation takes place at the west end of Se- 
yingham, s work of considerable magnitude and importance was erect- 
ed some years ago, known as the “upper ennicnt.” The plan will 
show the scale. This work though situated within the Trichinopoly 
district, was designed for tho benefit of Tanjore. The southern branch 
of the river, or the Canvery, flowing by the townof Trichinopoly, ir. 
rigates almost the whole of the fertile province of Tanjore, while the 
northern branch, the Coleroon, is of comparatively little use for irri- 
gation. For many years past it had been observed that the bed of 
the Coleroon was gradually deepening, while that of the othor branch 
was rising ; and the effect of the chango was constantly increasing 
difficulty in securing sufficient water in the Cauvery for the irrigation 
of Tanjore. From the very commencement of the British posseasion 
of the country, this difficulty had been felt; and one of the ablest 
Engineers, Colonel Caldwell, predicted in 1808 that in the course of 
not many years the Cauvery would be dry and Tanjore rained. Vari. 
ons expedients were adopted from time to time to arrest the evil, 
put with only partial and temporary effects ; and the consummation 
foretold by Colonel Caldwell scemed impending. At this jancture 
the weparation, it is simply called the Caavery. 


Captain (now Colonel) A. T. Cotton, of tho Engincers, proposed sn 
annicut across the head of the Coleroon; such a work was accord- 
ingly constructed in 1836, and it has completely answered the import- 
ant end in view. Not only was the downward progress of Tanjore 
arreeted, but signal improvemont has followed; the irrigation was 
rendered both moreabundant and less fluctuating,and both theGovern- 
ment revenue from the province and the prosperity of its inhabitants, 
have attained a highor point than at any former time. 

Some years after the annicut came into operation, its effect was 
found to be even too powerful ; the bed of tho Canvery river was be- 
ing deepened, and it was feared that ultimately tho quantity of water 
poured into Tanjore would be too great. Toavort this danger, an anni- 
out or dam on a level with the bed, was constructed in 1845 across tho 
head of the Cauvery. This prevents tho lowering of the bed ; and by 
means of this, and of the undersluices in the uppor Coleroon annicut, 
the river is now effectually under command. 

Although thus built solely for the advantage of Tanjore, the an- 
nicut did incidentally benefit Trichinopoly also. The Laulgoody 
talook is waterod by the Colcroon, and its principal channels being 
now taken off at the annicut, are better and more certainly supplied 
than before. The Conand talook again is watered by the Cauvery 
below the point of separation, and thus shares in the bencfit obtained 
by Tanjore. 

‘The whole annicut across the Coleroon, and excluding the sole or 
flooring across the Caavery, consists of three parts, as shown in tho 
plan, being, broken by two islands, one 70, the othor 50 yards wide, 
Tho south part is 282 yards in length, the centre 350, and the north 
122. Total including the islands 874 yards; or, exclusive of the 
intervening islands, the clear length of the annicut itself is 754 
yards, It is simply a plain brick wall six feet thick, and soven foet 

high ; the crown being covered with cut stone, to resist the friction 
of the water and sand passing over it. It is founded on two rows of 
wells sunk nine feet below the bed of the rivor, and protected from 
the overfall by an spron or pavement of cut stone from 21 to 40 feet 
broad, the outer edge of which rests as « foundation on a single row 
of well; sand further is secured 2s an exterior defence by a second 
apron from six to ten yards wide, formed of Jargo masses of rough 
stone, thrown in loosely without coment of apy kind, A similar work 


of rough stone extends along the entire front or upper side, to protect 
the foundation of tho body of the annicut. 

There aro 24 slnices distributed at unequal diatances along the weir, 
tho largost being 7 by 2 feet, which, are very effectual in keeping 
the bed of the river above the annicnt free from accumnlations of 
sandend mud. The sluices ore connected by a narrow bridge of brick. 

consisting of 62 arches of 33 fcet span, and 6 fect rise. Tho piers 
of this structure, built on the annicut, aro 64 fect high and 5 foot 
thick... The breadth across the soffit of the arches is 8 fect 3 inchos, 
and tho roadway within tho parapots is 6 fect 9 inchos. The object 
of constructing the bridge having been principally to sccurt access to 
tho sluices during floods, and there boing no great thoroughfare across 
the rivor at this point, a groator broadth of roadway was unnocossary, 
but the communication is very useful for foot passengers and cattle, 

The cost of this work from its construction in 1886 to the year 

1850, including all repairs, was about 200,000 Rupecs or £20,000. 
Tho extent of land influenced by it is about 600,000 acres yiclding a 
revenue of £300,000 annually, which is steadily incroasing. 

The lower annicut is built acroxs the same river in tho Trichinopoly 
district, 60 milos further to the eastward. Thiswork also though stand- 
ing within tho Trichinopoly district, was not designed for its benefit, 
but for that of Tanjore and South Arcot, more particularly tho latter, 
Tt was built liko the uppor annicut, in 1836, and also under the advice 
of Colonel A. Cotton, The chiof use of it is to supply the Veoranum 
tank in South Arcot, and to wator the two southern talooks of that 
Colloctorate, Chellumbrum and Manargoody. 

The grand annicut as it is termed is an ancient work constracted 
by a former Sovereign of Tanjore, It is of the nature of a huge ca- 
lingala in the north bank of the Canvery ; at a point about ten miles 
east of Trichinopoly. At this point the Cauvery had in very ancient, 
times formod an escape for itself, through which a portion of its 
waters returnod into the Coleroon, here considerably lower than the 
Cauvery. The closing of this outlot was necossary to the safety of 
‘Tanjore, when the irrigation of that province became general, and the 
grand annicut” was constructed for this purpose in very remote 
times. It was quite successful, and is highly creditable to the ability 
of those who devised and oxecuted such a work with such very infe- 
rior appliances of science and constructive art as they possossed. lb 
is of just such elevation as lo retain the watcr to the height sufficient 


for walermg Tanjoro, while the surplus above that passes over it inte 
the Coleroon, 

‘The Vellaur is another river of smaller dimensions than the Canve- 
ry. I rises in the Salem district and forms the northern boundary of 
Trichinopoly for some distance ; after which it continues its course 
through South Arcot, discharging itself at Porto Novo very near the 
mouth of the Coleroon, 

The Amravutty joins the Cauvery at the western border of Trichi- 
nopoly. Its bed is 250 yards across. 

Tho lyaur after draining tho Torriore valley fulls into the Canvery 
on its north bank just at the north end of the upper annicut. 

The Corayanr, aud Arriaur flow through the Tondiman’s Country, 
and join tho Cauvery at tho town of Trichinopoly. 

The Keviavottaur, Oopaur, Nundeyaur, are anongst other streams, 
petiy tributaries of the Cauvery and Coleroon, 

T'rom its central positiun the importance of tho roads 
in this district is very great, yot until lately they wore 
as bad asany othor, ‘The southern road from Madras to Madura, Tin- 
nevelly aud Travancore ix now included ns far as this station in the 
list of trank roads, and is in course of construction, 


Toads, &0. 


A good road has been mado from tho station of Trichinopoly 
to tho Tanjore boundary ; it was opened in 1819, ‘Towards the 
west, the road along the right bank of the Cauvery towards Coim- 
balore and tho Neilgherry Hills has been greatly improved and is 
fully bridged. ‘Ihe road towards Salem and Bangwlore slong the left 
bank of the Cauvery is under construction, as is also that leading to 
Combaconum, so thut in the course of' n few years the communications 
of tho district. will probably be brought to a stato of complete offici- 
oncy, There are two fino bridges near Trichinopoly, leading to the 
town across the island of Seringham. ‘The first one approaching from 
Madras is thet over the northern branch of tho river or the Co- 
leroon. This bridge was opened in 1852. It is built of brick, with 
stono facings to the piors. There aro 82 clliptic arches of 60 feet 
span, and J2 feet rise. Tho piers aro 8 feet high and the samo in 
thickness. Tho roadway is 26 fect wide, and the cxtreme length from 
wing to wing is 2,685 feet or a little more than half amile. Tho cost 
wus about 14 lacs of Rupees. 

Afler crossing Seringham wo come to the “ Cauvory or southorn’”® 
bridge \cading into the town, This was opencd in 1819. It is of 
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brick, and consists of 82 elliptic arches of 40 fect span, and 12} rive. 
The picrs are 8} feot high, and the rondway 25 feet wide. Total 
length 1,936 feet. It cost about ono lac of Rupecs. Bridges have 
also been built over the Tyaur, Codamvorty and Coolyuur rivors. 

The most remarkuble buildings are beyond doubt, the pagodas on 
the island of Seringham and on the rock of Trichinopoly described in 
another place, 

More than helf the revenuo of Trichinopoly is derived from irri- 
gated land, the greater part of which is in the beli of low lying land 
along the Cauvery and Coleroon. This tract contains about 10,000 
acres of rich cultivation, of which 25,000 acres produce a double 
crop. The fields are watered by channels from the Cauvery or Colo- 
toon, the freshes of which como down about the end of May, 50 
chat the country is well supplied with watcr some months betore the N. 
Ef. monsoon rains ect in. The largest channel is the Weyaconden, the 
1cad of which is ubout 16 miles above or wost of Trichinopoly, to which 
dluce it has an average breadth of 30 yards; it runs on a very high 
evel and supplies a large extent of land The some channel fills o 
groat number of reservoirs in the town of Trichinopoly, and affords 
tho inhabitants their ordiuary supply of water for domestic purposes, 
10 that when, as sometimes occurs, its stream fails, the people are 
sbliged to send to the Cauvery. After passing the fort, this stream 
sontinues in a very serpentine course, and with diminished volume to 
ho castward, and finally emptics itsclf into a tenk at about 1) miles 
listanco. But in former timos it extended much furthor. Next in 
ize and importance are tho Tyen and Paravully channels, which 
vater the Laulgoody tulook on the left bank of the Culeroon, from 
vhich river they are derived ; boing taken off at the upper annicut. 
These great water-courses roquiro continual attention and repuir, in 
nder to preserve them in an efficient state ; for as they are on a much 
dgher level and with less slope than the main river, they are liable 
o fill with mud and sand, especially at the points where they arc 
roseed by torrents from the high grounds, where large dams are built, 
Nuices at the hoada of all the branch or minor channels regulate the 
upply of water, according to the extent of land in each village. The 
7ot cultivation is, as elsewhere principally contined to rice ; but around 
‘richinopoly plantains are extensively grown. In Laulgoody and Tor- 
iore, sugar-cane receives some attention, but the quantity grown is 
ot large, and the produce is converted only into jaggery or impure 

Th 
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sugai, ¢ofounui plantations ate catensive in Vittieutty, Moosery and 
Laulgoody Besides the belt of alluvial land along the Cauvery and 
Colcroon, there is a considerable extent of irrigated land in the more 
tlevated parts of the district This is chiefly watered by tanks; but 
in the northern parts there arc some fine villages watered by channels 
trom the Vellaur. 

The following ix a statumcnt of some of the principal channels and 
tanks in the district 


Slatoncnt of the vitygation and rvevoa of the chef Gennes and tarhs 
of Truhinepoly dntut 
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Tt may also be mentioned that in the Woodiurpolliem tulook there is 
an embankment sixteen miles long running noith and south, provid- 
ed with several substantiul sluices and of great stzength, which in 
former times must have formed one of the largest reservoirs in India. 
This huge tam or lake was filled partly by a channel from the Cole- 
aoon river, upwards of 60 miles in length, which enters it ot its 
southern end, and partly by a smaller channel from the Vellaur, which 
cntered it on the north. Traces of both these channels still remain. 
The tank has been ruined and useless for very many years, and its 
bed is now almost wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. 
It is suid traditionally that its rein was wilful and tho aot of an invad- 
ing army. Near the southern extremity of the bund there is a village 
now surrounded by jungle, called Gungacundapoorum. Immediately 
in its vicinity is a pagoda of very large size and costly workmanship, 
and closo by, surrounded and overgrown with junglo, are some re- 
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muins of ancient buildings, now much resembling the mounds or 
“heaps” which indieate the site of ancient Babylon, but in which 
the village elders point out tho various parts of an cxtensive und 
magnificent palace. When this palace was in cxistenco Gungacunda- 
poorum was the wealthy and flourishing capital of a small monarchy, 
and the great tank spread fortility and industry over miles and miles 
of what is now trackless forest. Ht has often been projected to re- 
store that magnificent work, and supply it by a channel from tho 
upper annicut; but hitherto this scheme, like so many others for 
enriching the country, has remained in abeyance for want of Hi 
necr officers to make the necessary examination. At some future time 
it may be prosecuted to u successful issue ; till then this most fertile 
tract must remain covered with jungle and abnost baro of mon; and 
the fow inhabitants will still point with prido to the anciont bund as 
& monument of the grand and gigantic enterprise of their ancient 
sovereigns, and compare it contemptuously with the undertakings of 
their present rulora. Speuking of the noble temple of Gungacunda- 
poorum, it must not be omitted that when the lower Coleroon anni- 
cut was built, the structure was dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculptures which adorned it, and tho onclosing wall 
was almost wholly destroyed, in order to obtain materials for tho 
work. The poor people did their utmost to prevent this destruction 
and spoliation of the venerated edifice, by the servants of a Govern- 
ment, who could show no title to it; but of course without success, 
they were only punished for contempt. A promiso was made indeed 
that a wall of brick should be built in place of the stone wall that was 
pulled down; but unhappily it must be recorded that this promise 
has never heen redeemed. 





The average extent of land under dry cultivation is 206,000 acres, 
and the crops ure those most common in the Carnatic, but do not in- 
clude any valuable stuple of foreign trude ; for the colton, spuringly 
raised, is ull consumed in the district, and the tebacco, of which the 
well known Trichinopoly cigars ure made, is brought chiefly from 
Dindigul. The manufactures of the district are almost limited to tho 
town of Trichinopoly ; though cloth for domestic uso is woven in every 
considerable village. The artisans are skilful end ingenious, and the 
cigars, jewellery, harness, cutlory, and paintings on paper and tulo of 
Trichinopoly, have established a forcign demand of some valuo. 

The oxports ure principally rice, cloth, sultpetre, cut granite for 
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choultries, &e., and grindstone sent by water to Tanjore. As in every 
other province of southern India, the want of the means of access to 
distant markets is grievously felt. In the absence of cheap means of 
transport by lund or water to the westward and southward, whero rice 
is much loys grown, that commodity, the staple produce of tho Tri- 
chinopoly district, often fulls to a low exchangeable value, to the in- 
convenience of tho growers. What is chiefly wanted is the adoption 
of some exportable product such 23 the sugar-cane, in partial substi- 
tution for rice. 


Gowalebatvae ‘There is certainly not so much wealth among the 

thou. landholders of Trichinopoly as among thoso of Tunjore ; 
and it is all in the hands of the proprictors of irvigated lunds, while 
the great bulk of the cullivutors are extremely poor. The Pullers and 
Pariahs are not so dependent on the Mecrassidars as in the ncighbour- 
ing districts, and they are both able and willing to tum their Jubour 
to the best account. 


Trichinopoly. 


The town of Trichinopoly is in Latitude 10° 57''N., Longitude 
70° AV V., 200 miles from Madras, and is situated on the south bank 
of the Canvery. The tamil nume is Tri-sira-pilly or place of the 
thyee-headed, from a tradifion, that in times long pust, it was the 
haunt of a threc-headed Rachsasa or Demon Giant. The Mahome- 
dans call it Nutter-nugger or town of Nutter, a celebrated Poor or 
Suint, whose durga or mausoleum still exists, 

‘The fort lies at a distance of half a mile from the river, the walls 
occupying a rectangle of nearly a mile in length ond half a mile in 
breadth. ho ramparts cau never have been so strong as they are 
generally supposed to have been, since the revetment consisted of sin- 
gle stones, laid in mud; although some parts, especially ubout the 
gateways, were built of solid stone, Inid in chunam. The ditch was 
broad, deop, and capable of being tilled with water. Excepting one 
ravelin in the north face, flanking the Chintomany or Madras gateway 
and the wostern or main gate. During the wars with Chunda Sa- 
Lib, and afterwards with tho French from 1751 to 1768, tho garrison 
was supplied with wator from numerous stono reservoirs, fed by aque- 
ducts from the Wyeeondan channel. ‘The ramparts having long since 
become dilupidated ; and there being no further use for them, they 
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were in 1845 ordered to bo demolished, and the work has boon gra- 
dually progressing, though their complete demolition cannot bo effect~ 
ed for several yours to come. 

Within the fort is the rock, rising about 380 fect from the plain 
and enclosed by an interior wall. This rock waa once the citadel, but 
is now occupied by dwelling houses. It is crownod by o pagoda, on 
which is tho shrino of Tyamanasawmy, tho ascent on the south sido 
by a flight of stairs partly covered in, was, in 1849, the scone of an 
awful catastrophe. A vast crowd of persons had ascended to worship 
the image of Pilliar or Gunéshu, when owing to some confusion, tho 
cause of which has not been clearly ascortained, about 500 wore crush- 
od, trodden or smothered. Since then tho place has been better light- 
ed, and the number asconding at a time restricted. A nutivo pettah 
and scyoral public offices are also situated within the fort. The arsonal 
and magazine are curiously disposed of, partly in choultrics formerly 
belonging to the pagoda, and partly in modern buildings adjoining 
them. Thero was an explosion of u magazine in 1772, of which traces 
are still existing. Some very large ond substantiul granurics, tho 
works of former Governmonts, arc also to be found within the inner 
fort or quondam citadel. 

The streets ure regular, but narrow, and tho town contains o 
large numbor of substantiul houses belonging to Natives, somo being 
of two stories. The bazaars are numerous, and thero aro ono or two 
shops for tho sale of European articles, liquors, &c. The fruit and 
vegetable markct immediatcly beyond tho walls on the south is lurge 
and well supplied, and is a most busy and interesting scene curly 
every morning. <A palace ond gardens of ihe Nabvb of the Curnatic, 
the former crumbling into ruins, covers a large extent of ground in the 
town. There is o large decorated pagoda, ued asa Cutcherry or Court 
for tho Tahsildar, Polico Ameen, and the town and district Moonsiffs. 
The old Jail now ubandoncd is also within the walls, us are also the 
Garrison Hospital and Main Guard. There stands a lurge square tank 
at the north end, surrounded with houses built and occupied by the 
European officers of the garrison a century ago. A new Jail was built 
in 1848 on the south esplanade, calculated for 500 prisonors. It is a 
spacious, airy and secure building, having a hospital attached. The 
number of prisoners ranges betwoen 4 and 500. 

The Wyacondan channel, # branch from the Cauvory, flows between 
the town and the cantonment; which latter lice on the south and 
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south-west of the town, about two miles distant. This fine channel 
tiavels a great part of the cantonment, and has two bridges, namoly, 
Dark’s bridge, and the bridge at Poottoor. At cach of theso a Police 
guard is stationed. 

The forco in cantonment now consists of a regiment of European 
Tafuntry, a company of Artillery, and two regiments of Native Infun- 
try, with the usual Divisional and Brigade Staff; as Trichinopoly is 
the Head Quarters of the Southern Division of the Army. One wing of 
Huropean Infantry occupies permanent barracks, partly arched build- 
ings and partly tiled ; and half the regiment is lodged in five ranges 
of thatched barracks with mud walls, but having the roof supported on. 
solid pillars. These are called temporary barracks, but havo beon in 
uso ton years. The pormanent barracks are arranged in a square aud 
are yory hot, the arched part of the buildings especially so, while the 
temporary barracks ure built in ranges end aro very cool and comfort- 
uble. All aro provided with tattics and punkahs. Tho hospital is o 
commodious building, standing to the south west of the permanont 
barracks, both occupying two sides of the parade ground. Opposite 
to which are tho officors’ houses and the cantonment church. In con- 
sequonee of the high and iocky site of these barracks the supply of 
water is very seanty, there being only two available wells in the 
neighbourhood. Two rows of comfortable houses behind the hospital 
ure ocenpied by married soldiers. 

The Muropean artillery are quartered in a spacious building, once 
the private residence of a civil servant, and purchased by Government 
in 183t. They are situated to the west of the infantry barracks near 
tho Wyacondan channel, and enjoy an open and cheerful aspect, while 
the interior is perhaps superior to that of any berracks in India, being 
lofly and roomy, with an air of privucy rendcring it more comfort- 
able ; all which combined, have no doubt, a great effect on the health 
and character of the soldicrs. Trichinopoly, notwithstanding its hot 
and arid climate, has proved, with regurd to European troops, one of 
the most ealubrious stations in India. 

Tho Cavalry lines are nearly in the centro of the cantonment : 
they arc at some distance from the exercising ground, (two miles), 
but this ie counterbalanced by their vicinity tu o stream of running 
water. 

Ouc Native corps is stationed at Poottoor, a suburb on the south- 
west, and another has its lincs and places of arms to the south. For- 
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merly the force was much larger—there are vacant buildings aduptud 
for a rogiment of cavalry und two of infintry. 

The Collector's Cutcherry is in the centre of the cuntonment, tho 
Session and Subordinate Court Jfouses are in Poottvor, where is also 
the Civil Hospitak, or Dispensary supported by Government, for tho 
relief of poor Natives. 

The station contains two Protestant Episcopal Churches, one in the 
fort, and the other in {he enntonmont, surrounded by a comotry. Tho 
Jattor is served by the Chaplain of the station ; the formor belongs to the 
Noviety for the Propagation of the Gospel, who have had a missionary 
at Trichinopoly for many years. There are also » Wesleyan Mission 
Chapel, a large Jesuit Church, und other Roman Catholic Chapels. Tho 
principal [lindoo templos beyond the town ure the Pagodas on the island 
of Seringhum, and the Pagoda at Wurriore, which once served a8 a 
military post, in Clive’s days, and the suburb in which it stands, was, 
for a long time, the quarter chiefly occupicd by the Kuvopeans, The 
Durgah of Nutter Suhib is chicfly romurkuble us the burial place of 
several of the Nawaub's of the Carnatic. 

There is a Charity School at Poottoor supported chiefly by endow- 
ments loft by Schwartz. About sixty orphans, Enropean and Mast 
Indiun, aro entirely supported. The Propagation Society have an efli~ 
cient English school in the town; and the Roman Catholic pricst 
have another. There aro also many Native schools. 

Tho rods about the cantonment have becn lately much improved, 
and thore is an oxcellent drive round the race course and the brigade 
exercise ground, from which the view is very oxtonsive, though bleak, 
including the distant Salem hills, the rock in the fort, and those called 
Sugar Loaf, Golden Rock, French Rock and Elmisscram, all points of 
interest in the history of thut fierce struggle with tho French, which 
left the British masters of Southern Indiu. 

The communications betwoen the town and neighbouring villages 
has been also greatly improved by the construction of roads. 

The mean onnual fall of rain in Trichinopoly is about 40 inches or 
10 less than at Madras. The mcap annual temperature 85$° farcn- 
heit or 4° above Madras. Maximum in the shade 102°, Minimum 68°. 

Tho population of the town of Trichinopoly is computed at 65,000, 
exclusive of the military. A curivus custom obtains in Trichinopoly 
of employing in cach of the housua of the Europouns, one or two 
cavilgars or private watchmen ; of a peculiar tribe, whose oceu- 
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pation for many generations has been thieving. If none are om- 
ployed, the house wiil almost certainly be robbed in spite of the police. 
They arc civil men and will lend 2 hand to pull punkahs, run messa- 
gea, &e. The system however is unworthy of a civilised ago, and 
Tucans are being taken gradually fo put an end to ite 

The istand of Scringham opposite Trichinopoly is famous for i(s two 
pagodas; the greatest and more celebrated is that from which the 
island takes its name and is dedicated to Vishnu. 

This temple is situated nearly opposite Trichinopoly, though a little 
io the westward ; it is surrounded by seven square enclosures, one with- 
in the other, the walls of which are 265 foot high, and 4 thick, These 
enclosures are 350 feet distunt from cach other, and each has four large 
gates with a high tower; which are placed, ono in the middlo of cach 
aide of the enclosuro and opposite to the four cardinal points. The 
outward wall is almost four inilca in circumference, ond its gatoway 
to the south is ornamented with pillars, several of which aro single 
stonos 33 fect long, and nearly six feet square ; whilo those which form 
tho roof are still larger : within the inmost enclosure are the chapels. 

The other temple is about half a mile cast, nearer the Cauvery than 
the Coleroon, and is dedicated to Siva ; it has only one enclosure, and 
is known by the name of Jemboohistna, though the real name is Jum 
boo-k-T’sweren Jemboo or Semboo being the rose apple tree sacred 
fo Siva and E’eneren, the supreme one Another Native name is 
Terooyauvika 
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This province is usually described as the Delta of the Cauvory ; 
and the term is sufficiently appropriate, though the district. compre- 
hends a emall tract beyond the Delta, while a portion of the latter is 
included in Trichinopoly. The whole Delta portion of the district is 
flat and alluvial, fully cultivated with rice crops, studded with numer- 
ous villages and groves of cocoanut trees, and intersected in every 
direction by a net work of irrigating channels from tho river Cauvery, 
presonting throughout the features of a flourishing country. South- 
west of the town of Tanjore the country is somewhat more elevated, 
expecially ubout Vellum where the Collector gonerally resides, but there 
ia nothing that can bo called a hill in the whole district. Along the 
coast a belt of sand drifts and low jungle protects tho lands from the 
sea; but between Point Calymcro and Adrampatam, there is a salt 
swamp of soveral squaro milcs area. 

No rock is provalent in Tanjore except laterite which is abundant 
in the high grounds near tho western frontior, and is again met with 
in the oxtremo south. Around Vellum are many beautiful specimens 
of rock crystal. Along tho southern coast a narrow and thin bed of 
sandstone containing shells, was lately found running parallel with, 
and about half a mile from the shoro, and about two yards below the 
ground. The stone is compact enough to be used for building pur- 

poses. 

’ Extenaive beds of marine shclls consisting of the large pearl oyster 
and other existing spocimens, have been found in many oxcavations 
south of Negapatam, at the distance of three or four miles inland and 
covered with several feet of alluvial soil, on the south coast also are 
numcrous specimens of this kind, of comparatively recent appearance, 
The Delia contains somo tracts of rich silt, and the immediate mar- 
gins of tho river are gencrally covered with 9 light loam ; but for the 
most part the soil is naturally poor, and it is irrigation alono which 
makes the provineo such a scene of fertility. The varieties of soils 
in the higher grounds beyond the Delta are red loam, black cotton 
soil, sandy light earth and yellow clay much impregnated with soda 
ond inourably sterile. In the Puttacottah talook soda is collected from 
such soil for the manufacture of soap. 

The climate of Tanjore is much the same as that of the maritime 
Carnatic in goneral, but the westerly winds though very strong, are 
porhaps softened and cooled by their passago over the inundated lands, 
especially after Junc. In the north-cast monsoon the coast talooks 
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are very damp, and heavy fogs prevail in February. It is, however, 
aremarkable fact that in this Tropical Province, covered with wator 
as it is during half the ycar, miasme is wholly, unknown. The cold 
northerly winds of January gencrally bring fever and cholera among 
the Natives, but not moro than in other districts, and for Europeana 
the climate is unquestionably snlubrious. Tho provincial sanitarium 
is Point Calymore which may bo said to enjoy a perpotual son breoze, 
and isa pleasant retreat for Europeans from tho heated land winds. 
Tt is open to the sea breeze both to the cast and south. As tho great 
value of this province arises from the manner in which it is irrigated 
by channels from the river Cauvery, somo description of them may 
be interesting. 

Bofore reaching tho district of Tanjore, tho Cauvery is divided into 
two branches by the island of Soringham. Tho northern branch of 
the river takes the name of the Colcroon, whilat tho southorn retains 
the name of the Cauvery. This last flows past the north of the town 
of Triehinopoly, and thon enters the Tunjore district. Across tho 
Coleroon at this point is built the “upper annicut ;” tho object and 
use of which are to kecp the Cauvery well supplicd with wator for 
the irrigation of Tanjore. A description of this work will bo found 
under “ Trichinopoly.” 

About ten miles cast of Trichinopoly, the Colcroon and Cauvery 
again vory nearly re-unite ; and Here, where they run so very closely 
parallel, is what is called the “grand annicut.” This is not an an- 
nicut in the proper sonsc of tho term, but a calingalah ; it ia built in 
tho bank of the Cauvery, as an immenso weir to dischargu over its 
top in high freshes, the surplus water of the Cauvery (which runs in 
tho highor lovel) into the Coleroon. Tt is a very ancient work, and 
was tho sourco of constant dispute botwoon the former Rajahs of Tan- 
jore and Nawaubs of Trichinopoly, for whoever had charge of it of 
course had the key of Tanjore in his hands. It is 360 yards long and 
22 wide. It consists of a mass of rough stone in clay, of unknown 
depth, covercd with a course of hewn stone and chunam, (mortar). 
At its eastern end are 30 under-sluicea for discharging the accumu. 
lated sand of the Cauvery into the Coleroon. The whole is surmounted 
by a brick bridge of 80 urches, each arch of 32 foot span, and o road- 
way of 15 feet. Both the under-sluices and the bridge have been 
added. to the work by English Engincers; the latter was built in 
1839, The use of the eluices is to relieve the bed of tho Cauvery 
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of accumulating sand, by moans of the scour thus obtained. Tho 
bridge is on the road from Combaconum to Trichinopoly, and is high- 
ly useful ; prior to its construction the road was often impassable at 
this point for days and cven weeks together. The weir itself like 
many works of Native construction has a serpentine form, and the 
bridge following this, prosonts’ » peculiar appearance. About four 
miles to the cast of this, at Coiladdy is another weir 100 yards long, 
crossed by a good bridge. 

A little to the westward of tho grand annicut, and opposite to it, 
tho first gront irrigating channel of the Cauvory takes off. It is called 
the Vennaur. It is in fact rather a branch of the Cauvery than a 
channel, and irrigatcs nbout 300,000 acres of land. There had al- 
ways been great difficulty in securing to cach branch ita duc propor- 
tion of wator, tho current setting sometimes on the hoad of the Cau- 
very, and sometimes on the head of the Vennaur, and alternatcly 
deopening cither bed, so that when the freshos subsided, one channel 
would bo found blocked up with sand, while the othor was very deep. 
From year to year temporary expedionts were adopted, but foiled 
of any pormanent offect. Tt was at length proposed to build a low 
dam, or rather a raised pavement across the heads of both rivers, to 
keep them on an equal level. 

This work was constructed in 1850 and 185], and is altogothor 623 
yards in length exclusive of the wings, which divide tho two streams 
and between which is a large sluice at the head of u great irrigating 
chanel. The total length from north to south is 2,100 feet, Thero 
is a narrow bridge on tho dams, consisting of 48 arches of 30 fect 
span with picrs 10 foot high, and connecting the eluices, which are 
lower in level by x foot than tho rest of the work, and sorvo to regu- 
late the currents. 

‘When it is dosired to throw into cithor river a larger body of water 
than naturally flows towards its head, which can only be necessary 
in o very low state of the main etroam, a row of planks is fixed in iron 
hooks along the front of the dam in the othor head ; the sluices of 
which aro also shut until a sufficient supply is considered to have 
passed. down to sustain the crops, when the samo method is adopted 
with the other branch, and thus every part of the cultivated land in 
the province of Tanjore may receive in turn a full share of the entire 
stream of the Cauvery. By these simple works the two rivers are 
completely brought undor command. 
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The dam is raised onc foot above the natural bed of the rivor, and 
is founded on wells, covered with brick masonry and cut stone, the 
foundations being protected, in frout and rear, by aprons of rough 
stone. 

Frow this point the Cauvory pursues its way in a N. E. direction, 
till 10 miles boyond the grond annicut it throws off a second branch, 
viz, the “ Codamoorty.” The Cauvery then flows on in a diminished 
stream just south of the town of Triviir, ond about 30 miles from the 
grand annicut, throws off a ¢hird branch called the “ Arsillar.” Twelve 
miles farthor on, it passes just north of the town of Combaconum, and 
two or three miles further throws off a fourth branch called the Veera 
Sholu Cul. Tho Cauvery then afler passing Myavoram a sinall atream- 
let, flowa into the sea at Cauverypatam. 


From the Vonnaur about 6 miles W. N. W. of Tanjore, u stroam 
called the Vetiir, branches off near to tho north, whilst the Vennaur 
flowa on and passes about two miles north of Tanjore, Tho Vettar fulls 
into the sea at Nagore. It is partly navigablo for small boats. Tho 
Codamoorty passes about two miles south of Trivady, (or Triviar). 


Tho Arsillir falls into the sen at the French settlement of Karical, 
ond is partly navigable. * 


The Veera Sholen Cal, affords navigation for boata coming from 
Trichinopoly, as far as Tranquebar, excopt in the montha of September 
and October. Betwoon every two irrigating or high lovel channels 
thore is a draining stream to carry off tho surplus water whivh is again 
raised by dams cithor tomporary or pormanent, to supply other lands 
further to the east. 

The high level rivers diminish in volumo as thoy flow onwards, 
while the docp or drawing stroams aro increasod as woll by the sur- 
plus waters from the irrigated lands, as the drainage causod by local 
rains, and tho mouths of the largest of those form the only ports on 
tho Tanjore coast huving the bar pormanently open. 


The above remarks may serve to convey a general idea of the ad- 
mirable system by which the waters of the Cauvory are carriod to 
every villago in the Volta, but, it is impossible within ronsonable li- 
mits to describe the innumerable minor works such as head aluicca to 
regulate the supply of channcls,—surplus sluices to prevent tho floods 
of the great draining sircams from ontering tho outlets and inundat- 
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ing the ficlds, aqueducts, under-tunnels, annicutsor supplying weirs, ca- 
lingalahs, or waste weirs, which under various modifications are built 
throughout the province. The river embankments wero in 1886, 
calculated to exceed 2,000 miles in longth and they have been aince 
annually extended, while thore were considered to be at least 20,000 
milos occupied by irrigating and surplus channcle. All of theso 
works receive attontion periodically ; without which the natural effects 
of the rivor floods and of decay would cause the most disastrous breaches 
in the embankments, ruin of the masonry works, and cither drought 
or inundation of the crops, oqually injurious to tho Government and 
people. 

The importanco of the Cauvery and its branches is much leas in 
respect {0 navigation, than for irrigation. The only description 
of vessel over uscd above a few miles from the sea is the circular 
bashit bout made of bamboo covered with skin, and from 12 to 
16 fect. in diamoter carrying from 4 to 5 tons, and drawing 18 inches. 
These boats bring down wax, oil, saltpetre, &c., from Salom, Coimba- 
tore and Trichinopoly. Whon they arrive at their destination, the 
bamboos of which they are made, aro sold, and the boatmen find their 
way back by land, with the skins, r 


Over the various streamy and channele which intersect Tanjoro, 
numerous bridgos aro built. They arc ebout 400 in number. Tho 
four principal ones are thoso which lie between the towns of Tanjore 
and Trivady (Triviar), u distance of only cight milos. 


Two miles after leaving Tanjore, travelling north, is the fine bridgo 
over the Vennaur, consisting of five archos of 58 foot span, built in 1836. 
Two miles further is the bridge over the Vettir (or as the country 
people call it, the Kuduncal) of five arches, of 35 fect span each, built 
in 1845. Two miles farther on, a bridge over the Cadamoorty, of 
seven arches of 44 feet span cach, built in 1845; and 14 miles farther 
on tho noble bridge over the Canvery, Icading into the town of Tri- 
vir. It has nino arches, the centre being 55 feet span, withl1 feet 
rise, The side arches are 50, 45, 40 and 35 feet. The piers are 6 
feet high. Tho roadway 18 feet wide within the parapets, and the 
total length of the structure is 468 feet. The wings are flanked by 
flights of steps of hewn granite. This bridge cost about 20,000 Re., 
and was built at the expense, of the Rajah of Tanjore, who has a 
country seat at Triviar. 
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he following is o list of the bridges in the district of Tanjore :— 


On what Road. 


Over what River, 









ichinopoly to Madras 
Do. 
0. 
Do. 


Do. 
cally to Trunqueber 
‘vise to Tanjorv 
0. 





Do. 
anjore to Comibaconun: 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
anjore to Negapatam 
Do, 





Ww. 


Do. 
ombaconum to Point Ci 
Do. 





0. 
Tey tam to Tirtarapoon: 
ala Calymere to Muoteoope 


Jombaconum to Trangu: 

‘ranquobar to Negapatam 

‘Tegapatam to Point Calyme! 
Do. 


Do. 
Jombaconum to Point Culymore. 
Yirtarapoondy to Moottoopettah. 











hoally to Chelumbrum 
Jombavonum to Madras 






Mirmolrajan, 
Arsillanr 

Vudiavar 

Pasnancyar 

Corayaur 

Vennaur 

Aveiliour nnd Natan Vi 
fPirmalrajn 
ICodamooroty 
Shootanane 


'Vettaur 
Prauvadayanaur 
froulrajun 





‘ettaur 
Turrevhondrinaddy 
Footha Voikall 
Killato 
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The principal seaports arc Negapatam, Nagoro, Tranquebar, Toroo- 
malavasil, and Moottoopettah. Of artificial harbours the coast is des- 
tituto, though a noble one might be formed atthe mouth of the Cole- 
roon, just at the northern boundary of the district, where the water 
within the bar is from 4 to 5 fathoms decp, but nothing has ever been 
attempted for its improvement. At Negapatam tho principal trading 
port, & little has been dono to ombank the river Cuddavayaar and 
facilitate the ingress of vessels, This port shows the only light on 
tho coast. Tho Vettar at Nagore is capable of being rendered a good 
port for coasting vessels, but at presont tho bar will only admit when 
unladon those of 300 tons. Topetoray, Teroomalavasil and Moottoo- 
pettah aro all incre boat harbours, Pulk’s Bay is the resort of country 
craft in the N. E. monsoon from which it is quite sheltored, but the 
nayigation round Point Calymere is very dangerous owing to shoals. 

A lofty stone pillar is the landmark for Point Calymere, but the 
coast as viewed from the sea is flat, with low brushwood, and the sea 
is encroaching so fast that the landmark will soon be washed away. 
Thoro is a small light-house at Negapatam. 

The high rouds of the Delta aro numerous and are all raised from 
2 to 9 feet above the level of the inundated lands, but from the absence 
of moro durable material, aro formed only of alluvial soil, and with a 
covering of sand ; with light traffic however they may be kept pasya- 
ble at all seasons, provided constunt attention is paid to their repair 
Tho principal road is that from Trichinopoly to Negapatam, the length 
of which belonging to Tanjore is about 7() miles running through seve- 
ral considerable towns besides Tanjore itself. The sccond important 
road is from Trichinopoly towards Cuddaloro and Madras, of which 80 
miles belong to Tanjore ; all the main roads in the Delta aro now com- 
plotely provided with bridges and tunnels, excepting tho const line on 
which a bridge is still much wanted at Trimulrajaputnum, but it ia 
within the French territory. 

The great agricultural staple of the provinco is rice, the production 
of which far exceeds the locul demand The greater part of the land 
produces only one crop called Shumbeh, which is sown in August 
and Septembor, and reaped in February and March. The Caur crop 
which in some lands is raised singly and in others forms a second crop 
is sown in June and Jaly, and reaped in Octobor, being of quickor 
growth and coarscr grain than the Shumbah. Tho whole is sown out 
in bods and afterwards planted out by hand chiofly by women. Ma- 
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nure is never applied fo rico lands, but the stubble and the silt brought 


down by tho river have served for ages to supply the naturally poor 
soil with sufficient power of nourishment. 


The freshes of the Cauvery reach Tanjore by the end of June, and 
in another month the rivers are full and the ficlds under water. Tho 
total extent of irrigated lands in the Delta, is about 670,000 acrea 
yielding an average revenuo {o Government of 39 lacs of rupees or 
£300,000, The amount of the Government demand on the lant varies 
according to the productive powers of tho soil. Paddy lund from 
to 10 Rs. an acre, and is paid for in many villages ut a certain fixed 
rate, in others it is collected at the average of the selling prices of 
the acason. Tho landholdors cither cultivate their lands by means of 
labourers called Pullers, who are serfs, or they sublet them, the tonaut 
carrying on the cultivation, and paying at harvost time to the land- 
holder his share of the produce. Henco if isto be observed, that 
there is 2 laigo class of people who draw considerable profit from 
their lands, without any direct participation in their cultivation ; being 
thus left with much Icisure, to be directed in future (it is to be hoped) 
to yomo good purpose. Irrigated and dry lands are generally sold to- 
gether in certain proportions, and feich from Qs. 60 to Rs. 1,200, 
iwelye hundred per vaylie according to circumstances, but the average 
price is Ra. 180. 

The average produce of a vaylic of land may bo slated at 160 eul- 
ums of 27 Madras measures cach, valued at half a rupce per cullum, 
making the total quantity of paddy grown ubout 164 Inca of cullums, 
and the vulue of the gross produce about 82 Inca of Rupees Tho 
“vaylic” is 6.6 acres. The quantity of land cultivation with dry 
grain is small. The totul revenue of tho wot land is about 39 lacs of 
Rupoos. The totul quantity of water required for the irrigated Jands 
at that season, when they absorb tho Jargost supply, that is, for 
some time after the main crop is transplanted, is about 2,200,000 
eubic yards por hour, but towards tho latter part of tho season when 
tho ground is well shaded by tho crop, tho land thoroughly saturated 
with water and the weather cool, one-fourth of that supply is proba- 
bly sufficient, and for the last month before cutting no water is re- 
quired. The groatest quantity of water required on any day may be 
estimated at 50 millions cubic yards, and the average quantity for 
250 days at 26 millions per day, or 6,500 million for the whole 
season. The quantity of water above stated is not, however, all sup- 
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plied diroctly from the Cauvery, the stream of which during the 
month of September, often fali short of 2 million cubic yards per 
hour, but as before observed a large extent of land is irrignted by the 
surplus water from higher levels which is again raised from the 
draining channels by dams, and turned to fresh account. 


Sugar-cane is very little cultivated in Tanjore, and the only produce 
of it is jaggery or goor for local consumption. Plantaina are now raised 
largely for domestic use, and the plantations extend for miles along 
some of the rivers. Tobacco is grown chicfly at Vedarnium near Point 
Calymere, but is not fit for the European market. Indigo was formerly 
a considerable staplo but is now comparatively neglected. The Noona 
or Morindumbellata, tho root of which yieldsa good red dye is largely 
and profitably cultivated. Cocoanut trees are planted in almost every 
dry spot of ground chiefly around the villages, thero are about 5,00,000 
trees paying tax to Government, the gross produce of each tree is on 
@ very low overage, 8 Annas, and the whole amounts in value to 
2,50,000 Rupeos (or 25,000£) per annum. Palmira trees are ox- 
tremely numerous at different parts of the coast, especially between 
Point Culymoro and Adramapatam, and much jaggery is made from 
thom. Indigenous cotton growa in every part of the province, but 
only in small ficlds, nnd sufficient for local consumption, and there 
seoms to be no trade in it. Tho proplo arc avorso to planting Ame- 
rican cotton in which there is more risk of failure of crop Cloth is 
woven in almost cvery considorablo village, and there are silk manu- 
factures chicfly of women’s cloths carried on at Iyempettah, Comba- 
conum, and Tanjore, but the material is imported from Bengal, My- 
soro, and China. Carpets of cotton, wool, and floss silk are aleo 
made, but are not remarkable, except porhaps the latter kind. The 
mechanics are not so expert as in other districts, excepting the brick- 
Jayors, who are numerous and skilful, especially in hydraulic works. 
The ship carponters at Negapatam also have generally improved in 
the construction of vessels. 

The rice cultivation in the uplands which include all the Put- 
tucottah, with parts of Trivedy, Paupensssum, Munnargoody ta- 
looks, is carried on by the eid of tanks, which are very numerous 
and are chiefly supplied by channels from the different streams which 
rise in the Poodoocotteh territory. In Puttucotiah there are con- 
siderable plantations of mango and jacks trees, the latter of which 
are very profitable. The Iopay tree is the most common in the 
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whole province, and yields the oil from which soap is made. Tho 
export trade consista almost wholly in rice, the greater part of it 
from Negapatam to Colombo ; cloth, soap, cocoanuts, mate and coarse 
earthenware oro also exported; rico is also sont to Mauritius and 
Bourbon, but the trade is uncertain. The imporls are palmira tim- 
ber from Ceylon, teak sud other kinds of wood from Burmah, 
Trincomallee, and the western coast; ponics from Moulmein ; betel- 
nut and spices from the Straits of Malacca. Tho prospority of 
the province, however, depends on its trudo in rice, any great 
falling off in which, would bo attended with ruin to the landed in- 
teresta of Tanjore; and considcring the immonso increase of culti- 
vation in Arracan and the Tenosserim Provinces, with the prospect 
of equal extension in Rajahmundry and Masulipatam, tho Southern 
Granary, as it was formerly termed, may in a fow ycars be glutted 
with produve, The condition of the pooplo of Tanjore ix cortainly 
suporior to that of their countrymen gencrully in tho Mudras Presi- 
dency, end although thorc are few men of large fortune among the 
landholdors thero aro many possossed of competence ; but moncy ia 
only obtained to bo expended in marriages and processions, or in buy- 
ing land and building substantial houses, tho possession of which, at 
once gives a man standing in the cstimation of his countrymen, bo- 
sides bring @ sure investment for money. 

There oro many fine choultries scattered about the province on the 
various lines of road, more especially on that running southwards 
along Palk’s Bay to Ramisscram celebrated for its holy shrine, which 
is visited annually by thousands of devotoes from all parts of India. 
All the choultrics on this lino havo beon handsomely endowed by tho 
ancestors of the prosont Rajah of Tanjore, and travellers putting up 
in any of them, aro entitled to food and sheltor for the day. The 
most romarkable buildings in the district are the Hindoo pagodas, 
some of which are among the most considerablo in Southern India, 
The great pagoda at Tanjore has a tower nearly 100 feet high ceppod 
by a block of granite which cannot weigh Ices than 80 tons. This 
tower is called a Vimnum or shrine over the image, and is distinct 
from what is known as a goparum which is e tower gatoway. 

At Negore there isa celebrated mosque with a beautiful minaret 
about 90 fect high forming an excellent landmark, which more resem- 
bles the tower of a Chincse pagoda than the mindy of Northern India. 
An ancient brick Tower at Negapatam about 70 feet high, has long 
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excited vain discussions as to ite origin, but the most likely surmise 
gives it to the Jains, ‘as a temple, as images of Budh have boon found 
and are still to be seen in the neighbourhood. 

Roman Catholic Churches ure numerous, but none remarkable. 
Within the last few years the Jesuits have established a college at 
Negapatam, and the building when finished, will present a rather im- 
posing appearance. The Protestant Churches at Negapatam and Tran- 
qucbar aro of very good construction, tho latter was built by the Dunos 
to whom that Settlement belouged till purchased a few ycurs ago by 
the Euglish. There ure two Churches at Tanjore, built by the vene- 
tuble Swartz; one within the little fort and the other outside about 
wuile distant; the former contains a beautiful monument raised tu 
his memory, by the late Rajah of Tanjore. 


Tanjore. 

This place is 200 miles from Madras, and is the capital of His High- 
ness the Rajah. He has sole jurisdiction here, but not elsewhere in 
tho district, Besides u populous Native town, there is a large fort in 
which is tho Rajuh’s palaco. The house occupied by the British Re- 
sident is two miles off. Many Guzerat merchants live here; the total 
population is 10,000. 


Combaconum. 


‘This place, 175 miles from Madras, is next to Tanjore the largest 
town in the district. Its population is upwards of 30,000. The town 
is about two miles in length and onc in breadth, situated close to the 
Cauvery, (over which is a handsome bridge) and the Arsillar. Here 
the Scasion Judge resides, and here aro the Court House, Jail, ond 
other public buildings. Combaconum is considered one of the most 
sacred towns in Southern Indis ; it is also one of the wealthiest, not. 
only through the large endowments of its temples, but because num- 
bors of Govornment officials of high rank fix their residence here 
aftor retiring on a pension. There ere 12 largely endowed pagodas, 
and the Bruhmins form an important item in the population. There 
is a constant influx both of traders and devotees; for the Cauvery is 
considered particularly holy at this point. The surrounding country 
is of the prevailing Jevel and alluvial character of the province ; it is 
wholly irrigated, and is under water from June till December. 


Tho Zulvok of Combaconum contains nearly 500 villages and a po- 
pulation of 132,500. 


Myaveram. 


This is a small neat town in tho N. E. corner of the district. ‘The 
Cauvery (hero a very narrow stream) passes through the town, Tho 
station of the Sub-Collector ix at this place. It is 193 miles from 
Madras. 


‘Tranquebar. 


This town, which is situated on the sea shore, was furmerly a Da- 
nish Settlement. It was ceded to us on payment of a sum of money 
in 1835, und is now the head quarters of the Collector, and whero the 
records and treasury are kept. Negupatam was formerly the head 
quarters, Tho Collector, however, gencrally lives ut Vellum near 
Tanjore during the prevulence of tho north-cast monsoon. The Na- 
tive name of Tranqueburis Teroongumbidy ; it is 168 miles distant 
from Madras. 


Manargoody. 

This is a place of importance among the Natives, from tho groat 
number of Brahmins and Pundaorums rosiding there. The pagoda is 
a very large one, tho cast goparum being 150 feet high. Coloured 
cotton and silk cloths arc manufactured hore, 


MISSIONS. 
As Tanjoro has been from carly times a scene of Missionary lubour, 
some account of the numbor and state of the several Missionary os- 
tablishmonts may be interesting. 


Tanjore.—The capital of tho Tanjore district, and residence of the 
Rajah. The Mission here was founded by the Venerable Schwartz 
about 1770. The missionary who is also the acting chaplain to the 
English Resident, is assisted by two Europoans, and six Native cnte- 
chists, and twelve school masters. The number of Native christians 
is 1,000. Thore is a flourishing boarding school for boys and girls in 
which English and Tamil are taught; ond the whole number of chil- 
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dren including heathen in tho different schools connected with this 
Mission is 315. There are two large and substantially built churches, 
one in the small fort of Tanjore juston the side of the famous pagoda, 
and opposite to the great tank, in which Schwart’s statue executed by 
Flaxman stands ; and the other in the Mission village outside the fort 
near a place called Manamootoo chavadi, whero the remains of Schwartz 
and Tonicke and Kohlloff are deposited. There are also two substan- 
tial and commodious Mission houses. The Mission has a rich endow- 
mont in monoy and lands, left by ita founder the Venerable Schwartz. 
Vediapuram.—Four miles north of Tanjore, adjoining a village call- 
ed Ummanpettah, on the high road to Triviar and Trichinopoly. 
This is a now Mission station founded by the Rev. If. Bowor in 
1843, in which what wero formerly called the “ Ramgherry and Tri- 
pantruty circles,” are now merged. By the last returns tho number of 
christians was 657, catechists 6, school masters 6, and school children 
235. A substantial Mission housc, seminary rdoms, and a catechist’s 
house arc built, and a commodious church is in course of ercction, 
Tho Theological seminary for the whole district is established hore, 
auporintended by the Rev. H. Bowor, and two East Indians, and two 
Native teachors. The numbor of students in 1852 was 54. Since tho 
first establishment of the seminary in 1843, a great many young mon 
havo beon gont out as catechists and school mastors, and one of thom 
is now an ordainod missionary in the Bangalore Mission. Promising 
youths of good character are scnt to the seminary, from tho other pro- 
paratory district schools, and thoy receive a good grounding in Theo- 
logy, English ond the Vernaculars. There aro attached to it some 
well paid scholarships instituted by tho late Mr. Monckton, 
Vellum.—Seven miles south-west of Tanjore on one of the roads to 
Trichinopoly. This is also known as the “‘ Boodaloor Mission,” from 
one of the villages in tho district. The pluco is elevated and considered 
healthy, and is the residence of the Collector in the rainy seagon. 
This is an old Mission established by Schwartz. But not being for- 
merly vigorously worked, and the peoplo being of the Culler caste* 
and difficult of management, christianity has made very little progress 
ia the district, and the missionary work in it has always been a dis- 
couraging one. There are seven catechists and six school masters. 





* “Caller? means thieves. There were in former time notarious thioves and 
Pimulevers; though, they did good service to our troope in the war with the French wud 
Oume mentions them as the “collerics.”” 
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The number of professed christians is 544, and the children in the 


village schools, christian and heathen, aro 184. There aro two or three 
substantial churches in tho villages. 


Combaconumn.— One of the principal towns in the Tanjore district, a 
stronghold of heathenism, 22 milos N. E. of Tanjorv. The church 
here was originally built by Schwartz in tho midst of the pottah, on 
tho banks of the Cauvery. This Mission which wus vory extcnsive 
was lately eplit into two, the western and castern divisions. Tho 
western division is in charge of o missionary who lives in a part of 
the town called Harupood, in the promises recently purchased from 
the London Society’s Mission, where the Rev. J. E. Nimmo, had for 
a number of years zcalously and faithfully luboured. There is an 
English day school in the Mission compound. Thero are ton cate- 
chists and nine school mastors in conncxion with tho Mission ; and. 
tho number of christians is 838. The children in the school are 182, 
A fow of the Native christians are employed in the Sossions Court, 
and though able do not take uny lively intorost in the Mission, ‘Tho 
christians in the villages are poor and ignorant. The castern division 
of the Combaconum Mission and which will now probably be callod 
the Nagoro Mission, from tho residence of the missionary being fix- 
od in the village called Nagoro, not far from Tranqucbar and Nega- 
patam.* This division includes Negapatam, which until very rocent- 
ly was a distinct Mission. The number of christians in connexion with 
this division is 854. There arc 10 catechists, 5 school masters, and 
106 school children. 


Canandagoody.—Fourtcon miles south of Tanjore, and 2 miles to the 
north-east of the Rajuh’s Chuttrum, where the Rajuh has a country soat, 
public schools, cstablishments for fooding Brohmins, pilgrims, and 
the poor; and also a neat bungalow with a well cultivated gardon for 
the convenience of European travellers, where they are hospitably en- 
tortainod frce of all charges for three days. This Mission numbers 490 
christians and has a very good English boarding school. There are 
7 catechists and 7 school masters, and 141 children in the villago 
schools. The church and mission house and school rooms present a 
very compact and pictureaque appearance; but the buildings them- 


bas, the fast Protostant Missionary station, is now. oooupiod by tho Lei 
Luthens Hiniotarior who have to a ation ot Styar Tho Weeleyans occupy 
gepatam and Nauyaracovil, At Nogapatam the Tonaita have have ® College. 
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solver are not substantial. This mission, which is chiefly composed 
of Cuilers, has always been rather a troublesome one. 

Anicadt.—An offshoot of the above mission, 15 miles south of it, 
and 30 miles from Tanjore, near the town called Puttucottah. It is 
about 4 or 5 miles from the const near Adranputnum and Salnaikput- 
trum. The present Missionary has built a new church and mission, and 
school houses, and has laid out a garden, There is an English board- 
ing school. The staff of the mission consists of 3 catechists and 5 
school masters ; and the number of the congregation is 304. 
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MADURA. 
Tis district lies between Latitude 9° N. and 10’ 45” N., ond Longi- 


tude 77° 15’ E. and 79° 
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The cast coast of Madura lies opposite the N. W. coast of Ceylon. 
At ono well known spot they nearly join. There is on the Madura 
coast a point called Point Tornitoray or Point Kamen, then comes 
the “ Paumbom Channel,” then the island of Ramisseram, belong- 
ing to Madura; then a ledgo of rocks under water called “ Adam’s 
bridgo,” stretching to the island of Manaar ; between which and Cey- 
jon near Mantotte is a narrow channel. The whole connecting ridge 
runa W. by N. and §. by E.; the distance from tho continent to the 
island being about 36 miles. Tho Strait that ecparates the two is 
ealled on the north of Ramisseram “ Palk’s Strait,” and to the south 
the Gulf of Manaar. 

The historical traditions of the south of India divide 
tho southern portion of the Peninsula, which is termed 
Dravida Déso, into three kingdoms, viz., those of Pandya, Chola, and 
Chéra, The first of those is the subject of the present notice. The 
early oxistence of the Pandyn kingdom we Icarn from classical autho- 
rities.* At the beginning of tho Christian era, the Regio Pandionis, of 
which Madura was tho capital, appears to have comprchended the 
greater part of the southern portion of the Coromandel Const, and to 
havo extended across the Peninsula westward to Canara ond Malabar, 
and southward to the sca. It was subsequently confined to narrower 
limits by the independence of Malabar and the rise of the state of 
Chora io the west; by the growth of the principality of Ramnad to 
the south, and tho aggrandisoment of the Cholx sovereignty of Tan- 
jore to the cast, till it sunk, in modern times, into the potty govorn- 
ment of tho Nayuks (or Naicke) of Madura. The following definitions 
of its limits have been laid down by Native authoritics. Ramdswa- 
rum on the east, Kanya Kumari (Comorin) on the son//, Satyamanga- 
Jam on tho est, and tho river Vellaur on the north. According to 
other accounts, the Cauvery was the northern boundary and the Tra- 
vancore ghauts tho western. 

Tho Coromandel provinces from the Godayery to Cape Comorin, are 
described in all the traditionary accounts of this part of India, as one 
vast tract of forest to which the name Dandaka, or Dandakéranya 
was applied. It was in these thickets that Rima and Sité resided 
during their exile, that the former commenced his warfare against the 
Tékehasag, or savages and fiends, who divided with hermits and snges 


Tlistory. 





* The author of the “ Poriplus of the Erythceon Sca,” mentions Comari (Comorin) 
and other places en under « king Paadion, Ptolemy also notices Pandion, : 
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tho possession of the wilderness, and that Sité was carried off, in re- 
scntmeut of Rama's successful attacks upon the wild tenants of these 
shades. After the subjugation of tho eavago inhubitants of Danduké- 
ranya and tho conquest of Tank&é (Coylon,) various individuals from 
the north, it is said, aitracted southwards by the perfermanco of pil- 
grimage {o the acencs of Rama's triumphs, were tempted, by the un- 
oceupied state of the country, to settle themselves and their fumilies 
upon the undisputed territory. They accordingly cleared and culti- 
vated diffrent tracts, and thus laid the foundation of future principa- 
lities. To such circumstances the Pandya kingdom owed. its rise. 
An adventurer, named Pandya, first ostablished himsolf in that por- 
tion of the south to which his namo was afterwards assigued. 

The meagreness and inconsistency of the various sources of infor- 
mation might tlrow u suspicion upon the caistonco of the Pandya 
monurghy at any remote period, did not classicul writers bear tosti- 
mony to the celebrity even of its capital city, af the very commence- 
ment of our era. Huw long before this it was founded we havo scaree- 
ly any means of conjecturing, but the traditional history of tho Chola 
dynasty records the disappearance of that race, as independent princes, 
to have occurred in consequence of the marriage of u Chola prinocss 
with Feeagurye Pundyan. This ovent Professor Wilson considers took 
place before the reign of Augustus, and he conjectures that tho ap- 
pearance of the Pandya principality as an organized state, and tho 
foundation of Madura, happened about five or six conturics before 
the Christian cra. Tho town of Madura was built by Kila Sckhora 
on tho site of an ancient templo said to havo boon orected by Indra 
in the Dandaka forost, and dedicated to Siva os the MGla Linga, or 
Choka Nayaka, and to Darga as Minakshi Amman, tho former is also 
known as Nundaréswara. Ic is auid to have marriod onc of the Pan- 
dyan quoons. 

Of these eurly timos the records arc fow and distinct, though the 
names of succeeding kings generally styled the Chacravortis or Em- 
perors are given, (with variations) in eoveral old MSS. The “Ma- 
dura Purina” alludes to constant hostilities with tho Chola monarchs 
previous to the marriage of Veeragunga abovomentioned. He was 
about the 30th king,* and was succeeded by Veera Raja or Rajendra, 





In the reign of the 27th king Bhushers, Bhushavs, tradition states that Canchi (Conjeveram) 
was founded by the Chola Eig. He, fo cleared the jungle, built the city, and the temples 
of Yégambar aad Namakshi Déyee, the forms in which Siva and Durga were 
worslupped, 
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whose reign is memorialized ly the following absurd legend, which 
forms the subject of various sculptures about Madura. 


At Kuruvaituri, west of Madura, a rich farmor had twelve sons, 
who spent their timo in various sports, and especially in the chase. 
They one day attacked a wild hog and his progeny, killed some, and 
pursued the rest to the vicinity of u holy sage engaged in profound 
meditation. Having disturbed the abstraction of the sago, he cursed 
them, condemning them to future births as hogs themsclves. On their 
humiliation, however, and carnest prayers for forgiveness, he so far 
motlificd his improcation, as to mako the temporary degradation the 
means of future honour and fume. 

Tho twelve youthy being re-born in porcine forms, lost their tonder 
purents by the spcars of Raja Rajendra, and his fellow sportsmen, 
whilst they were yot too young to provido for their own subsist- 
ence, Their pitiful slate moved the compassion of Choka Nayaka 
(Siva) and Minakshi Amman, who happenod to be in the forcst 
during tho chase, and they determined to act as the parents of the 
porkers, Minakshi officiated as their nurse, in which charucter figures 
of ler occur, and Choka Nayaka as their tutor. One effect of this 
divine nutrition was to humaniso their bodies, so that they becume 
men with the heads of pigs, in which combination iheir statues uro 
sculptured, Another consequence of their fortunate destiny was 
their deriving from their preceptor profound acquaintance with arts, 
sciences, and letters, and their consequent advancement to the minis- 
torial administration of the affuirs of the Pandya kingdom. 

The roign of Raja Rajendra is followed by an interval which is 
imperfectly filled up in most of tho authoritics by o mere string of’ 
names, Tuking somo 20 or 2 princes at aon averngo reign of 20 
yoara, we come to tha 2d century or the period of Vamsa Sekhara’s 
acocasion. 

At whatever period it may have occurred, this scems to have been 
tho result of some political disorganization of the Pandya kingdom, 
aa the different authorities concur in considering him as the founder 
of a new dynasty. Io is represented os having built the fort and 
pulaco of Madura,* as woll as various tomples and public buildings, 
and as having restored or onlarged the anciont city. 


* The ancient nama of Madura is Gorrkai or Korkhi; Mathura means “ sweet.’ 
hers in a oelohrated placo of tho same name in N. India, the aconc of Krishna's adyen- 
jurcs, 
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The reign of Vamsa Sck’hara was also distinguished by an event 
“which Jed to important consoquences to the literature of the Ponin- 
sula, and which is one reason for placing his reign in the carlier ages 
of oar cra. This was the foundation of a College at Madura, for the 
cultivation, it would uppeur, of literature and the Tamil lungunge ; 
it was comploted in the timo of the next prince Vamsa Churimani. 

The professors of the Madura college were ut first forly-cight in 
number, called the seayetter, or uasembly. The chief of these were 
Narukira, Bana, and Kapila, of whom uo works remain. They re- 
evived instructions in the Sutras, or rules, of the Dravida language, it 
is said, from the god Siva himsclf, who appeared amongst them as the 
forty-ninth professor, and enabled them to expound and propagate the 
primitive institutes of the language, which are invariably attributed 
to tho Muni Agastya. Tho cultivation of tho Tuinil language, is aup- 
posed by Mr. Eltis to have proceded that of Sanskrit in the south ; 
und this would bo u circumstunce in fuvour of tho carly oxistence of 
the sangattar, for it could not have been long after the Christian era 
that the fubles of northern Tudia were domesticutod in the Peninsula. 
Howovor, the opinion evidently is correct only within certain limits, 
Tho Sanskrit language, in prayers, hymns, and legends, must have 
accompanied the introduction of the Suiva faith antorior to the Chris- 
tian, cra, and inust have been cultivated as far as it was connected wilh 
reliyion. Its profane literature, and even its Puranic mythology, muy 
have subsequontly boeome cbjccts of study ; and they apparently su- 
persedod tho cultivation of the Native tongue, till the eighth or ninth 
contury after Christianity, whon its revival was cffected. 

Tho prominent figure which Agastya assumes in the literary history 
of the south of India attaches an interest as to tho date of his oxist- 
ence. There is an Agustya named in the Aranya Cundum of tho 
Ramayana, the oldest work after tho Vedas perhaps in the Sanskrit 
language. is migration to the south is detailed and he was proba- 
bly a chief agent in diffusing the worship of Siva in tho Dekhun. But 
this remote date precludes the probubility of his being tho first Tamil 
teacher. The works now known as Agastyu’s are probubly those of 
another individual of a later period, these works consist of grammati- 
cal aphorisms or institutes, poems in praiso of Siva, and tho medical 
work so well known among learned Vytians, viz. the “ Vydya Angu- 
ru.” His grammar is lost, owing it is said to o curso denounced by 
his disciple Toleapiom. 





From tho reign of Vamsa Sek’hara a long uninteresting period 
clupses. ILis 18th successor Arimerdana is celebrated for his Minis- 
ter Manckya-vasuka who waa especially instrumental in re-establish- 
ing the Siva soct and expelling the Buddhas. This minister and his 
wonders are recorded in Sonnerat’s voyages. 

Tlis literary works are the Tiru-vasagam and Tiru-chittam-bala- 
kavi, both famous poems in pryixc of Siva. The scene of his contests 
with tho Luddhos wus at the temple of Chcllumbrum; they it is 
said were conyeited. 

The next important event was the abolition of the Sengattar : which 
is said to have occurred as follows : 

A candidato for tho honor of a scat on the bonch of professors, ap- 
peared in the person of Tiruvullaver, a pariah priest of Mylapoor (At. 
Thome) and the author of a well known ethical poem called the Cural, 
Tho learned professors were highly indignant at his presumption, but, 
as he was patronized by the Rajeh they were compelled to give his 
book at lenat o trial. For this purpose it was to find a placo for it- 
self, upon the marvellous bench, which the professors took caro to oc- 
eupy fully, To their astonishment, however, the bench extended it~ 
self to receive the work, and the book itself commoncing to expand, 
apread out so as (o thrust all other occupants from tho bench. ‘Tho 
Rajah ond the people of Madura witnessed the scene, and enjoyed the 
humiliation of tho sages; and the professors were so sensible of their 
disgrace, that, unable to survive it, they issued forth, and all drown- 
ed themsclyos in a neighbouring pool. In consequence the establish- 
meut was abandoned. If wo regard this story os an allegorical account 
of a literary revolution, we necd not be at a lose to understand it, Tho 
firat professors of the college were eminent in Tumil composition, for 
tho cultivation of whieh the institution appcars to have been founded. 
The members, however, had subsequently, in all probability, directed 
thoir attention moro to Sanskrit composition, and had, at all events, 
noglecied the cultivation of their Native litcraturo. That tho latter 
was the case, is evident from the remark of the poetess Avayar, that 
the old Tamil was better than the new ; indicating that, even in the 
ninth century, the dialect had been so fer neglected as to have become 
partially obsolete. With Tiruvullaver, however, circumstances changed. 
The new system was subverted, and a fresh impulse was given to the 
study of Tamil, which produced, in the course of the ninth century, in 
the Pandya and Chola kingdoms, a number of the most classical writers 
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in the Tamil tongue; among whom wore Avayar, and Kamben tho 
translator of the Ramayanum. 


The dato at which the subvorsion of the collego occurred, is not 
known. Professor Wilson considers that it was somewhere botweon 
the 6th and 9th centuries, The trodilion that Teruvullaver ond 
Avoyar were brother and sister is ontircly fubulous. 


From tho contents of the “Cural,” thore is reason to suppose that 
their author was not a very orthodox member of tho Hindoo fuith. 
Ile appears to have advocated moral duties and practical virtues above 
coremonial obscryances and speculative devotion, and so fur irespassed. 
upon tho strict law. By his allusions to the hoaven of Indra, aud to 
various parts of the regular Punthcon, us well us the respect he in- 
eulcates to Brahmins and Ascetics, hc doos not appear to havo beon 
asecedor or a aectary. How far, therefore, he contributed to tho in- 
troduction of the Juin, or Buddha fuith, into the Madura monarchy 
may be doubted, although the diffusion of his doctrines was calculated 
to undermine the Brahminical system. At any rate, it is agreod that 
the kings of Madura had adopted sectarian principles, aud that Kona 
Pandyan who roigned in the 9th century, was a follower of the Ra- 
menal doctrines, intending by thoso the Jain faith; although the 
term will apply also to that of Buddha, with which there is equal roa- 
son to identify it. 

Some traditions assert that this heresy was introduced from Ceylon. 
In that case it was the faith of the Buddhas. Tho samo also avor, 
that whon tho heretics were banished they wero exiled to that island, 
alegond leading to tho same conclusion. On tho other hand the 
expulsion of the Buddhas from India appears to havo been the work 
of carlicr periods, whilst the romaining records of the kings of I(m- 
chi, and the Belal princes, show that in Mysore the Juin religion was 
established at this period ; and at Madura, the first converts of 
Gnyona Samendar are usually considored to have boon Juina authors. 
‘We may, therefore, consent to eall the roligion of Kana Pandyan, 
Jaina ; but the truth scems to be, that neither Jaina nor Buddha 
doctrines ever gainod an oxtensive footing in the southern divisions 
of the Peninsula, which have maintained from the earliest to the 
latest periods an undeviating fidelity to the worship of Siva and the 
Lingum. 

Kina (or Goons) Pandya was married to Vani Daswani, the daugh- 
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ter of the Chola Raja, who was a devout worshipper of Siva. She 
invited Gnyana Samandar, a famous teacher of hor sect, to Madura, 
and an opportunity soon occurred of gaining for him the countenance 
of the Raja Kana, who was attacked by a fever which resisted tho 
drugs and spells of his Jaina priests. Gnyana Samandar undertook 
his cure, engaging to make his success a test of the superiority of his 
religion. fis oppononts accepted the challenge; and the medical 
skill of the Saiva surpassing their expectations, they found them- 
selves vanished. Attributing the success of Gnyana Samandar to 
magic, they proposed other tests, to which he readily agreed. Leaves, 
with the sacred texts of their respective parties, were thrown into the 
Vigay rivor, undor a stipulation that the sect should triumph whoso 
mantra floated upwards against tho current. Tho Saiva charm pre- 
vuiled: it ascended the river to a place called Tiruvedaka, where 
Siva, in the form of an old man, took it out of the water, and brought 
it back to Gnyono Somandar. In commemoration of tho event, 
a city wos founded on the spot to which the leaf was borne, and a 
temple was orectod by the king to Tiruvedake Nat’h. The Samanal 
wore porsccuted and hanged, or banished, to the number of cight 
thousand. Kina Pandyan, who boforg his conversion was deformed, 
as his namo implies (Kina, meaning “ hunch-backed,”) no soonor re- 
ecived the initiatory mantra of the Suiva fuith, than he becamo crect 
and straight, and thonceforth assumed the name of Soondra, (tho 
“ handsome”) Pundyan, Gnayana Samandar was established us the 
chief pontiff of tho religious faith which he had restored: and he 
soems to havo instituted a peculiar hiorarchy which still subsists, several 
convents being found in the south of India tenanted by Brahmacharis, 
or Comobites, of the Suiva persuasion, whose spiritual head bears the 
hereditary title of “Gnyana Siva Achari.” Coloncl Wilks identifica 
these with tho Pandarams or Jangamas; but this is questionable. 
During tho following (9th and 10th) ecnturios the Chole kings of 
Tanjore extended their power through a great portion of the Penin- 
sula, and overshadowed tho ancient splondonr of the Pandya king- 
dom. About the end of the 10th century the town of Madura was con- 
sumed by fire: the king and all his family perished, and the Pandya 
dynasty was destroyed.* 


* About the jar 1040 A. D. Adi Vira Pandyan reignod. Tle was a li 
some of his sphorins ine Aut cironlotith in beau oclisction eviled Voly: Vakay 
—(Onont, MBS, by Taylor, IL. 21.) 
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A long anarchy ensucd, during which, as appears by oxtant in- 
scriptions, the Bolala race of Mysore superseded Chole influonce, and 
the kings of Madura became their tributarics. 

The first Mahomedan umny that crossed tho Kistua (according to 
Scott) was led by Kafur or Malek Naib in 1311, who carried his 
conquests as far os Ramiesoram. Yn 1374 Mujahid Shah ovorran tho 
countrica between Vijayanuggur and Cape Comorin ; these invasions 
awept down the Mysore dynasty. Tho Mahomodans did not romain 
in the south ; and shortly aftor the middle of the 14th century the 
Pandya kingdom became tributary to the Rayer of Vijayanuggur, but 
ruled by deseendants of the old Tamil race, whoso authority was much. 
slighted by the petty independent chiefs, ancostors of many of tho 
prosent “ Poligars.” After sixteen kings hud thus ingloriously reign- 
ed, the 17th, Chundra Cumara, engaged in a war with tho Ohola king 
of Tanjoro who ulso was a tributary of Vijayunuggur., The Mudura 
prince applied to his suporior Krishna Ruyer of Vijayenuggur for aid, 
and Naywma Naik wos sont to his assistance: he soon defeated the 
Chola forec, but himsclf assumed the independent Government of 
Madura, This usurpation was not recognised by Kristna Rayer, but 
on Nugama’s death he permitted the installation of his son Visvanada 
Naik as king, and thns commenced the dynasty of the Mudra Nuihs. 
This was about A. 1). 1420. 


Visranadu Nuik soon put forth his cnergy ; nor was he likely to bo 
disturbod by his Vijuyanuggur lord, who was too much occupied with 
hia rivalry with the Doccanco dynasty of Becjapoor. Jie onforeed 
tho cession of Trichinopoly from the Chola Rajah, and built a fort there. 
Tle then directod his attontion to the Tinnovelly district, and distri- 
buted tho depopulated portions to his northern followers of tho Totivr 
caste. These were the progonitors of many of the “ Pokyary.”” Te 
died about A. D. 1457. 

After him his son Peria Krishnapa Nuik oxtonded his authority to 
tho south and enlarged Tinnovolly. He died about A. D. 1488. Tho 
next king was Perta Veerupa Naik. Ue founded various tamples and 
endowod religious establishments. Ho died about A. D. 1515. Peoria 
Veerapa Naik’s three sons followed him in succession and then a 
nephew named Mootoo Krishnupu Naik in whoso reign the indepen- 
dence of the Ramnad chicf was acknowledged and the title Sotu-pati 
bestowed. Mootvo Krishnapa Naik died about A. D. 1600 and was 
succeeded by Veerupa Nak in whose time Trichinopoly was first at- 
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tached {according to some) io Madura. The Tanjore king having ex- 
changod it for Vellum. Te died about A. D. 1623 and was succeeded 
by the celebrated Zeroomala Naik whose reign was long and flourish- 
ing. The public cdificos orected during his sovereignty furnish proofs 
of his wealth and magnificence. 

Although the fortress of Trichinopoly was the chief stronghold of 
the kingdom of Madura, the city of Madura appears to have been tho 
favourite of Tirumalla Nuik. 

Tho reign of this king lasted till about A. D. 1660 or 1662, 
ond it must have beon in the early period of his sovereignty (about 
1624) that the Poriugucse Jesuits under Robert do Nobili founded tho 
Mission ; being supported by the college “de propaganda fide” of 
Rome founded in 1622 by Pope Gregory XV. Tirumalla Naik was 
succeeded by his son Vecrapa, a prince of an effominate and indolent 
disposition ; who, accordingly, was unable to repress the incursions 
of the Mysoreans, under so activo a prince as Kanti Déva Nana Raj. 
Thoy took several places in the wostern districts, during this reign, 
from the Madura kingdom. 

Chokunath Naik succeeded his father about A. D. 1670; ho was a 
prince of somo conduct and enterpriso, and rendered himsolf formida- 
blo to oll his neighbours. Ie first turned his arms against Vijaya 
Raghava, king of Tanjore; whom he defcated and slow, taking pri- 
sonor his ally Surya Déva the Sctupati, ond assisting Kilaven, the 
cousin of the captive prince, to become master of Ramnad. Ho then 
invaded the kingdom of Mysore, expecting to reduce it under his au- 
thority, but the ovents of the war were the rovorso of his expectations, 
and inflicted severo losses on the government of Madura. 

Chengamal Dis, the son of the late king of Tanjore, had made his 
escape from the fort of Trichinopoly, whero he had been confined. 
This was offected with the aid of Ristam Khan, o Mahomedan chief, 
who had been a favorite of Chokanath, and who commanded the gar- 
rigon undor the orders of Mudala Ridra Naik, the brother of Choka- 
nath ; an cxtravagant and indolent prince, who lavished on his per- 
sonal gratifications the sums destined for the pay of the troops. 
Taking advantage of their discontent, Ristam Khan liberated him- 
self from all controul, and made himself master of Trichinopoly. The 
Raja of Mysore took the part of Chengamal Dis, and invaded Ma- 
dura, In this state, Chokanath found somo difficulty in preserving 
tho shadow of his former power, and was even kept a prisoner by 
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Ristum Khan. His enemies retained the superiority for a consider- 
able poriod, tho Mysoreans occupying even the capital Madura, it is 
said, for threo years, It wes probably to purchase thoir rotront that 
Chokanasth coded to Mysore the districts of Errode and Darapooram. 
Having thus got rid of one of his most poworful enomics, and being 
vigorously reinforced by Kélaven Setupati, of Ramnad, ho noxt dis- 

* persed the troops of Chengamal Das, and re-oceupied Tanjoro about 
A. D. 1675. He finally recovered Trichinopoly from Rostum Khan, 
who lost his lifo in tho defonco ; and Chokanath remained in the trun- 
quil possession of his patrimonial possessions. Jo soon, however, 
lost his acquisitions in Tanjore, tho fugitive princo, Chengamal Das, 
having rocourao to the Mahratta chief Ekojec, half-brother of Secva- 
jee, for assistance. Ekojco was then tho commandant of Bangalore, 
as an officer of the Beejapoor government. He marched to the south- 
ward, oxpelled the Madura forces, ond finally soized on Tanjore for 
himself. Tho present pensioned Rajah is his descondant. 

Chokanath Naik diced about A. D. 1687, and was succeeded by his 
son, Ranga Krishna Mootoo Veerapa, who died about 1694, leaving his 
wife pregnant with a son, afterwards named Vijaya Ranga Chokanuth 
Naik. During hts minority tho regency was oxercised by Mangamal, 
the grandmothor, (widow of Chokanath Naik), 2 woman of great ta- 
lents and manly spirit. Ono account describes hor as preserving her 
authority until 1712, but another states, that when the princo was 
thirtoon years of ago, the commander of tho forces, Kasturi Ranjya, 
excited an opposition to her which ended in his seizing the roins of 
government, and in her imprisonment until hor death, about A. D. 
1725. 

The reign of Vijaya Ranga Chokanath Naik was not distinguished 
by any remarkablo event. Ho died in 1731,* leaving no child; he 
was, thorefore, succeeded by his wifo, Minukshi dmmal, who adopted 
Vijaya Kumara, the son of Bhangéru Trimal Naik, 9 descendant in a 
direct lino from a younger son of Tirumalla Naik, Minakshi Ammal 
baing Regent during Vijaya Kumira’s minority. The aduption waa 
gencrally acceded to by the ministera ond men in authority; but it 
was disputed by the young man’s own father, Bhang&ru, who claimed 
the inheritance to the throne, and’his claims were powerfully sup- 
ported by the activity and influenco of his years and rank. The par- 
ties are described in one account as having come to an indecisive on- 





* Orme saya 1736, but Professor Wilson prefore 1731 as best eupportod by Native MSS 
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gagement ; but it is admitted that the matter was, with much less 
policy, referred to Dost Ali, the Nawaub of Arcot, who sent his son, 
Subder Ali, and Chunda Sahib, his Dewan and son-in-law,* with an 
army to hear and decide the disputed question. The cause was dis- 
cussed at Trichinopoly, and the general bias leaning to Bhangire 
Tirumalla Naik, he was placed on the throno, presenting three lacs of 
Rupees to his Mohammedan frienda, and acknowledging himself the tri- 
butary of the Nawaub of Arcot. 

‘Tho same means that had secured a favorable award for the success- 
ful candidate, woro now employed to procure a reversal of the sen- 
ienco ; and a nuzzar of a croro of Rupees it is said prevailed on Chan- 
da Suhib to undertake the cause of the Rance. These negotiations bo- 
coming known to Bhangiru Naik, he quitted Trichinopoly, and endca- 
voured to secure himself in Madura and Tinnovolly ; but ho was un- 
oqual to oppose the troops of tho princess, aided by the Mohammodan. 
arms, and, after a few unsuccessful skirmishes, he flod to Shevagunga 
whore Woodia Taver reccived him and assignod him somo lands for 
his subsistence. Tho zeal which Chanda Sahib had displayed in be- 
half of Minokshi Ammal, and the success with which it had been at- 
touded were calculated to inspire confidenco as well'as gratitude ; and 
it was under these impressions that the princess granted freo access to 
the citadel of Trichinopoly to her defendors. Tho further precaution, 
however was takon, of exacting an oath from Chanda Sehib, that he 
would not avail himself of this fucility to the detriment of his ally. 
No obataclo, however, was likely to deter this ambitious prince from 
securing e post of such importance to his medituted echemos of ag- 
grandizemont ; and, consoquently, in dospite of oaths} and protestu- 
tions, he presently scized upon the citadel of Trichinopoly, and threw 
Minakshi Ammal into prison, whcro overcome by shame and despair 
she swallowed poison and died, thus terminating the sories of the [in- 
doo sovereigns of the Pandya kingdom. 

Bhangaru, with his son, the causo of these dissensions, continucd 
sometime under the protection of the Shevagunga Poligar. They and 
their descendants were from time to time encouraged by the Nawaubs 
of the Carnatio to expect restorasion to the possessions of their an- 
cestors ; but there is no reason to suppose auch hopes were ever held 





* Also known by the name of Hoosein Dust Khan. 


+ Tis said that whon ho was apparently swearing on the Koran, the article inside the 
gold doth was a drick. and thus the oath ‘vas not binding. 
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out to them in the spirit of sincerity, and it is certain that they bore 
no frait, Chanda Sahib it is said ordered the son of Bhangaru Naik 
to be brought from Vellikurchy in Shevagunga, and installed in 
Madura, but Chunda Sahib’s gonerals soon convinced him that he was 
not master, and he returned again into private life. As lnte os 1820 
the great grandson of Bhangaru Naik was in Madras, endeavouring 
to obtain pecuniary assistance from Government. His family wero 
then at Vellikurchy. 

Chunda Sehib in the same year that ho possessed himeclf of Tri- 
chinopoly, made his brother Buda Sahib, Governor of Madura, and 
Saduck Sahib his other brother, Governor of *Dindigul. 

Tn 1741, the then Nawaub of the Carnatic, (Subdor Ali), jealous of 
the growing independence of his brother-in-law, induced the Mah- 
rattas to attack Trichinopoly. Chunda Sahib’s two brothers both 
marched to his relief, but were dofcated and slain, and after throe 
months he yielded himself prisoner to the Mahrattas, who carried 
him off to Sattara. They, howover, left a garrison of their own un- 
der Morari Row in Trichinopoly, and continued to hold it till 1744, 
when Nizam-ool-Mook who the year before had advanced with a large 
army on the Carnatic to put it in order, drove the Mahrattas out of 
Trichinopoly, which then became a part of the territory of the Car- 
natic, under the new Nawaub Anwar-ood-Deen. 

In 1748, the French ransomed Chunda Sahib from the Mahrattas, 
and ho soon formed means to mako his way again to tho Carnatic, 
whore he took part with Moozuffer Jung, grandson of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, and who was then disputing tho Soubadarship of the Deccan, 
with his uncle Nazir Jung. In 1749, Anwar-ood-Doon attacked their 
combined forces at Amboor, but was defeated aftor a scvere action in 
which he was killed. 

Moozuffer Jung considered this victory as at once sccuring his posi- 
tion og Soubadar, and formerly installed his ally Chunda Sahib, Na- 
waub of tho Curnatic. Meanwhile Mahomed Ali, the son of Anwar- 
ood-Deen, had fled to Trichinopoly, and before Chunda Sahib could 
invest it, the rival of Moozuffer Jung had entered the Carnatic at the 
head of a powerful force. Mahomed Ali joined his standard, but they 
were defeated by the French, (who had entered vigorously into the 
contest) at Gingeo in 1750, at which battle Nazir Jung was treacher- 
ously slain. 

Tho French proclaimed Moozuffer Jung Soubadar of the Deccan, 
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(though he was killed before he joined his sovercignty, and was suc» 
ceeded by Salabut Jung, a brother of Nazir Jung), and Chunda Sabib, 
Nawaub of the Carnatic. 

Mahomed Ali again threw himself into Trichinopoly, and the dis- 
tricts of Tinnovelly and Madura adherod to him, though Allum Khan, 
a partizan of Chunda Sahib, succeeded in corrupting the garrison of 
Madura, and held tho town against Mahomed Ali. In the early part 
of 1751, Captain Cope from Fort St. David, was repulsed in an at- 
tempt to storm Madura. Tho following year (1752), Allum Khan 
was killed before Trichinopoly having joined Chunda Sahib’s besieg- 
ing force. In the same year Chunda Sahib was delivered by his 
French allies into the hands of the Tanjorcans, who put him to death. 

Mahomed Ali was now better able to look to his intoresta in tho 
south, and doputed his brother Mahfuze Khan in 1755, to settle the 
disturbances in the Tinnevelly and Madura districts, in which duty 
he was assisted by Colonel Horon and a small Iiritish force, and by 
Mahomod Issoof, a promising soldier, who had attracted the notico of 
Lord Clive." Considerable difficulty wos experienced by Mahfuze 
Khon with tho rude Culler tribos,t (Orme calls them Collories), who 
under a race of wild Poligar chiefs acknowledged no authority ; but 
within the year they wore brought undor (nominally at least) ; Ma- 
dura surrondorod, and Nellicotta the stronghold of Catabome Naig, 
40 miles south of Tinnovelly was stormed. At the end of the year, 
Colonol Heron and his force wero re-callod to Madras, but before ho 
got out of the country received a severe discomfiture from the Colle- 
ries in the Nattem Poss. Mahfuze Khan was Ilcft in charge of Ma- 
dura and Tinnovelly, which he had on rent fora Jac and a half of 
Rupees ; 9 sum supposed to be fur below what it was worth. 

The Poligars of the south quite prevented Mahfuze Khan from es- 
tablishing any government, and the adhorents of Allum Khan guc- 
ceeded in raising a confodoracy against him, in which, however, Ca- 
taboma Naig would not join. In 1756, Mohfuze Khan defoated their 
forces near Tinnevelly, and with the assistance of Mahomed Issoof in 
some measure secured his authority. During this period the Tondi- 





* In this yoar 1756 the Mysorcans placed a strong garrison in Dindigul which had boon 
taken by them 10 years before. 

} Cutter is the plural of Cullun e robber: theso tribes do not disown the name. Tha 
chief Culler districts wore the Tondiman’s country, Nattam and Mylore. The two latter 
are now absorbed into the Collectorate of Madura.’ Toniman yet remains independent, 
‘but the character of the poople is now peavoable and zespoctable, 
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man Poligar when obliged to act at all, made couse with Mahfuze 
Khan, or rather with his British supporters. 

At this timo the Madras Government had made arrangements with 
tho Nawaub for relieving Mahfuzo Khan of his charge, and trans- 
forring the rent of Tinnevelly and Madura to a wealthy Native called 
by Orme, Moodelly, who was invested with Civil and Criminal juris- 
diction ; Mahomed Issoof having Military chargo. 

Mahfaze Khan indignant at this arrangement, leagued with the dis- 
contented Poligars; and taking possession of Madura, proclaimed him- 
self Governor of the district. He also sought an alliance with Hydor , 
Ali, then rising into notice as a Mysorean General, and who had o 
forco at Dindigul. 

Captain Calliaud was deputed by the Madras Government to troat 
with Mahfuzo Khan but failed. He was then sont with o Military 
force against Madura, and on two occasions May and July 1757 was 
beaten back in an attempt to storm; but in September he concluded 
a nogotiation with Mahfuze Khan’s Jomadars who woro left in 
charge of Madura. They acceptod 170,000 Rs. which they demand- 
ed ag arrears of pay due by Mahfuze Khan, and Calliaud took pos- 
session of Madura the very day the Marquis de Soupircs landed with 
his armament as Governor of Pondicherry. In Ovtobor Calliaud 
was recalled to Trichinopoly, and Mahomed Issoof left to protect 
Madura. It was at this timo that Hyder Ali made a dash into tho 
Madura district from Dindigul and plundered the county; he was 
however gallantly driven out by Mahomed Issoof. 

It was now evident that the Moodelly could not manage his districts, 
for Mahfuze Khan had his adherents in all quarters. The Nawaub 
again endeavoured to negotiate with him but failed : Mahomed Issoof 
thereupon attacked him and his Poligar allies, and would soon havo 
brought tho country under, but he was recalled (April 1758) to Tri- 
chinopoly where his aid was much neoded to assist Calliaud againat 
the French. : 

With the excoption of the forts of Madura and Tinncvelly which 
wero gallantly held by our faithful sepoys, the whole country was in 
a state of anarchy, and many of the chicf Poligars set up for them- 
selves. 

In 1759 tho Govornment determined to rent the two districts to 
Mahomed Issoof, who procecded with a strong forces to establish autho- 
rity. For several months Mahfuze Khan and the Poligars in whose 
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hands he was a tool, succecded in harrassing the new Governor; but 
in 1760 Mahfuze Khan came over to Mahomed Issoof at Tinnevelly, 
and was forwarded on to his brother the Nawaub with whom he was 
soon reconciled. 

Throughout the year the Poligars, especially of Tinnovelly, con- 
tinued their depredations, in spite of Mahomed Issoof’s vigilance and 
determination ; but ho eventually restored order, and introduced 
a system of equitable Government almost without a parallel among 
Native rulers. Ho was not however able to pay the rent for which 
he had engaged, with much punctuality, and ho was averse to using 
the means which most renters would have done. In 1763 he was con- 
siderably in arrcars and the Nawaub and the English Government 
whom he had so faithfully served were determined not to spare him. 

Mahomed Issoof, like other renters of India, had no doubt an incli- 
nation to withhold if possible the sum which ho engaged to pay out 
of the taxea which he was empowered to collect: and, like other Go- 
vornors, contemplated, it is probable, from the very beginning, tho 
chance of independence. It cannot, howover, be denied, that the 
enemios with whom he had as yot been obliged to struggle, and who 
had heretofore renderod the country not only unproductive, but bur- 
densome, left him no revenuc to pay. It appoars, accordingly, that 
none had ever been received. For this failure, the Nawaub and the 
Company now procoeded to inflict chastisement, and in the month of 
August 1763, a combined army of Native and English marched to 
Madura. Mahomed Issoof endeavoured by nogotiation and the influ- 
ence of those among the English whom he had rondered his friends, 
to ward off the blow. But when he found these efforts unavailing, he 
resolved to give himself the chance of a struggle in his own defence. 
He was not a man whoso subjugation was to be expected at an 
easy price. Ho baffled all the offorts of the Nawaub and the Compa- 
ny, till the month of October, 1764; when he had slready forced them 
to expend a million sterling, and no ordinary quantity of English 
blood ; and except for a deed of treachery which placed his person in 
their hands, it is uncertain how far he might have prolonged his re- 
sistance. Among a body of French troops whom he had received from 
the Rajah of Tanjore was a person of the name of Marchand, by whom 
he was seized and delivered to his enemies. 

The treaty of Paris in 1763 having put an end to French inter- 
forence with the Nawaub’s affairs, his Carnatic districta were left in 
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the hand of renters; the Poligars of the south atiil continuing to 
yield but a very imperfect allegiance. In 1781 soon after the second 
war with Hyder had commenced, it was arranged with the Nawaub 
who waa quite unable to perform his engagements, to cesign his ro- 
venues to tho Company for a period of five years; one-sixth of tho 
prococds being reserved for his own oxponses. Tho Government ac- 
cordingly appointed their own Collectors. 

Tho main divisions of the district aro Dindigul to the west, Madura 
in tho contre, and the great Marawar Zomindarics of Ramnad and 
Shevagunga which formerly composed tho single principality of Ram- 
nad, to the cast and south. 

The southern and contrul parts of Dindigul aro mountainous, con- 
taining the lofty range formerly called the Vurrsha, but now gene- 
rally known by the namo of tho Pulney hills, besides othor lower 
ranges and some lofty isolated rocks. Enclosed by those mountains ia 
a fertile and well watered valley, The highest table land on the Pul- 
noy range is about 6,000, and its highest Peak 7,000 fect above tho 
Tovel of the sca; but this elevated portion is not of groat extont. Tho 
general level is between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. The oxtent of tho Pul. 
ney range is 54 miles from oast to west, with an average breadth of 
15 miles. The westorn and northern Tulooka of Dindigul composo 
part of a very extensive plain which extends into the Ooimbatore 
and Salem Districts. Madura Proper is undulating and hilly to tho 
north; but to the east with tho Ramnad and Shevagunga Zominda~ 
ries presents a plain reaching to the sea. 

‘Tho only stroam in Madura that can be callod a rier is tho Vigay 
or Vygayar. It takes its riso in the southern corner of tho valley of 
Dindigul, pursues a north-sasterly course for about twenty miles, by 
which timo it has obtained considorablo width from the numerous 
feeders among thom, especially the Sooroleyar, with which it has been, 
suppliod ; thenco it bends for about twenty-five miles E. by N. when 
it takes a turn into Madura Proper, and passes close to the town and 
flows in a 8. E. course through the Zemindarics of Shevagunga and. 
Ramnad to the sea, where it disembogues at the small village of 
Autancurray, after a furthor course of 100 miles. In its career, how- 

* ever, it supplios so many tanks, one of which (Rasingamungalum), is 
twenty miles in circumference, that if the freshes have not been con- 
siderable, it is liable to be absorbed, or diminished to tho smallest 


stream, before it reaches the embouchure. 
21 
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The Vigay has two good anniouts ; the Pereannei and the Chittan- 
nei. The Sooreleyar stream rises in the southern corner of the valley 
of Dindigul from the western mountains. It runs parallel to the 
Vygay, with a greater body of water, until that river has commenced 
its inclination to the north-east. IIcre the Soorcleyar forms a junction 
with the Vygay, and the latter gives its name to the united stream. 

The roads in this district are numerous, and kept in sufficiently good 
repair to be casily traversed by carts, of which there are many. They 
are broad, well marked out, and many of them furnished with avenues 
and mile-stones. Tho principal are tho road from Madras to Quilon, 
of which 81 miles aro in this district, and another which oxtends 
from the Coimbatore frontier near Darapoorum by Dindigul, Madura 
and Ramnad, to the coast. rom the town of Aroopoocottah an ox- 
collent road is under construction to join the great road connecting tho 
cotton growing division of Tinnevelly with the port of Tuticoreen. 

The soil of the district. compriscs all descriptions from the decom- 
position of tho primitive rocks, to alluvial deposits. In the Iyenpilly 
talook to the extreme west and south of the district, there are large 
tracts of the black soil genorally known as the “black cotton soil,” 
on which the indigenous cotton is grown in large quantitios. 

The soils are chiofly red, silicious, and argillaccous earths, of from 
throe to four foot in depth, though frequently less, lying upon gnoiss 
rock. The following aro the several varieties found throughout the 
district ; lst, carase/, or black soil, 2 miature of clay and sand, which 
is exceedingly fortilo, and well suited for the growth of paddy, raggi, 
cholum and cotton ; 2d, puddoogay, a mixture of black and red earth, 
which yiclds two, and often three crops in the year; 3d, sheral, or 
deop red loam, well adapted for the culture of various sorts of dry 
grain, end favorable to the growth of leguminous plants, and many 
specios of puleo; 4th, munncl, or sand, which is much esteemod for 
cultivating cumboo, rape seod, and horse gram ; 5th, shalaray, or light 
red stony earth, which produces castor-oil, and a few species of pulse ; 
6th, skokwn, white argillacoous earth, strongly impregnated with 
lime ; in this soil, cotton, oil-nuts, and rape seed are successfully oul- 
tivated ; 7th, Auller, black argillaceous earth, in which cotton grows 
best; Sth, eeppel, saline earth, from which the inhabitants extract an 
impure muriate of soda; 9th, rar munnoo, a description of Fuller's 
carth, used in bleaching and washing, which contains impure carbo- 
nate of sode; 10th, chunam-Aul, or common limestone, which is 
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found in many parte; I1th, 9 mixturo of fuller and reppel, producing 
8 white chalk found only in small quantities at certain depthe. From 
the general sandy or ferruginous nature of tho soil, noxious exhala- 
tions aro rare, and confined to particular localities. 

Tho chief crops of the district arc paddy, cotton and tho usual dry 
grains. The Dindigul division produces sugar-cano and tobacco. The 
Pulney hills supply large quantities of garlic, and a little barley and 
wheat. Tho chay root from which a scarlet dyc is extracted is found 
along the coast, 

Of domestic animals there is not e superabundance in Madura, nor 
is tho breed of any of thom of a superior description. Flocks of sheop 
are in request for manuring land, and for food, but are not very nu- 
merous. Horned cattle aro bred in tho north and wost; but to an 
extont inadequate to the wants of the district, which is supplicd in 
part from the neighbouring district, whence largo droves are brought 
to the annual fairs at Madura and Pulncy ; and for pasturgo also to 
the Madura tulooks adjoining thom. 

Of wild animals clephants are to bo found on the hills surrounding 
the Dindigul valloy, but they seldom descend into the plains ; choctahs 
abound, and thoro aro also tigers, bison, bear, the clk, spotted doer and 
jungle sheep. The jackul and fox ure numerous; of gamo birds thero 
is no want of wild duck, teal and snipe, but other descriptions aro 
scarce. 


Madurs. 
202 Miks from Madras. 

Tho capital of the district of Madura is situated in Latitude 9° 50° 
North ; Longitude 78° 12” East, boing 87 miles south-west of Tri- 
chinopoly. . 

Tho remains of Mudura comprise somo of the most oxtraordinary 
specimens of Hindoo architecture now oxtant. Tho paluce is a vast 
pile of a very anomalous character, tho Moslem architectural features 
blending with those of the Hindoo. Its clovated dome, ninety feot 
in diameter, was going rapidly to decay; but tho Judges who havo 
been authorized to use the building as an Adawlut, have, from time to 
time, arrested the progress of ruin. The great temple with its spa- 
cious enclosures, choultries, and colossal porticocs, (each a pyramid of 
ten stories), cover an extent of ground largo enough for a town. 
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The principal streets are largo and spacious, many of the houses 
are built of brick with stone foundations. The bazaar is well sup- 
plied, and good water is procurable in the town. There is a Jail, and 
a Civil Hospital, the former being the remains of one of the old gate- 
ways of the town when it was fortified. 


A company of sepoys are usually on duty at Madura, they ocoupy 
huts ospecially crected for their accommodation. 


There is a Protestant Church and School, in charge of an English 
clergyman connected with the “ Additioual Clergy Society.” 


This town was greatly improved by Mr. Blackburne, who levellod 
tho rampart and ditch, formed new and wide streets, and sold the rest 
of tho recovered ground in lots. Ie alao built a market, the rent of 
which affords an annual income for continuing improvements. 


A considerable sum has been lately appropriated from the pagoda 
funds for building an aqueduct, to bring water from the Vigay to 
cleanse the town. 

Whe climate of the district is warm, though in the Dindigul divi- 
sion less so than in Madura, owing to its greater elovation. Tho 
mornings, howevor, are everywhere cool and refreshing. The district 
derives its supply of moisture noarly as much from the 8. W. os from 
the N. E. monsoon. At the end of April there is generally hoavy rain, 
and ogain in July or August. The N. E. monsoon is often very scanty. 
Tho sca-ports in Madura are but small, and the export trade is con- 
fined chiofly to Ocylon. It consists of cloths and rice. The imports 
are chiefly belct-nut. The export dutics aro about 9,000 Rupecs a 
year, and tho import 10,000, both have lately increased. 


The Soviety for the Propagation of the Gospel have a Mission sta- 
tion called Bethel, at a place called Ammanaiknoor between Madura 
and Dindigul. A new mission house has been built at Bethel, ona 
very commanding and pleasant situation surrounded by hills. Thore 
are boarding schools for boys and girls, cight catechists and cight school 
masters, with 145 children in the schools. The number of the congrega- 
tion is 665. In Madura itself there is in conncxion with this Socioty 
a church and a amall number of Nativo christians. The ground there 
is well occupied by the American missionaries. In connexion with 
Bothel there is a very interesting and promising new mission on the 
Pulney hills, under the management of a catechist. 
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Dindigul 


Is the chief town of the sub-division of the Madura district known 
as Dindigul. This portion of country was formerly a separate pro- 
vince, though originally part of the Madura kingdom. It was con- 
quered by the Mysoro Rajahs in 1745 A. D., and taken from Tippoo 
by tho British in 1788, but restored at tho peace of 1784. It was 
finally ceded to the British Government by the treaty with Tippoo 
18th March 1792. It is entered in the Schedule as Dindigul and Pul- 
ney, two talooka, 90,000 pagodas, the first being valued at 80,000 
pagodas. 

Madura Proper, os slready said, was in the territory of the Na- 
waub of tho Onrnatic; and was cedod by the treaty of 31st July 
1801 along with the whole of the Carnatic. 

The town of Dindigul is 270 miles from Madras. It is situated in 
Latitude 9° 55’, and Longitude 78° 14’, in the middlo of an exten- 
sive plain, monsuring 29 miles from north to south, and 80 miles from. 
east to west, it is ontiroly surrounded by hills and mountains, and 
clevated 700 feet above the lovel of the ocean. 

Tho town is on a gentlo slope ; its length from north to south being 
987 yards, and its breadth from east to west 927 yards, It contains noar- 
ly 2,000 houses, and 6,500 inhabitants, exclusive of the detachment of 
troops; the streots are wide, tho houses well built, and the bazaars 
plentifully supplied with all the neccssarics of lifo. 

The principal rivers in Dindigul are the Kodavar, tho Maugerry, 
the Vagachay, the Kul and the Eiloor. The Kodavar is a stroum of 
considcrablo magnitude, which, in the rainy scason, is vory deep and 
vapid ; it rises in the western drain of hills, ond running north caster- 
ly falls into tho Cauvery; there aro numerous villages on its banks, 
with considerable tracts of rico ground which afford two crops annually. 

The Maugerry or Mango Nuddee, rises in the Nellahoottah district, 
to the northward of the sourco of the Kodaven, but running also in 
the same direction, falls into that river in tho Toddy Coomboo talook. 
The Vagachay rises also in the same range of hille, and running 
castorly and north-east, crosses the Madura and Mutham roads, it 
then divides into the Punganey and Mullipaddy rivers, which inter- 
sect the plain of Dindigul, and being joined by the Kul and the 
Hiloor, two small streams which rise in tho low hills to the eastward, 
they again wnite, and running north foll into the Kedaven, 
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Bosides rivers, there ere in the district 3,517 tanks and 10,577 
wells, but for agricultural purposes the inhabitants depend chiefly on 
the rains, which, during six months of the year, are abundant, and 
two crops of dry grain are not unfrequently obtained in the year. 


Both rivers and tanks contain excellent fish, which is plentiful in 
the market at Dindigul, tho best kinds aro large Manel or sand-fish, 
besides which eels, prawns, and various descriptions of small fish are 
procurable. 

In the Nellahcottah talook, in a cortain well, a large species of 
cockle or muscle is found, as large as a moderate sized oyster, heving 
a dark brown circled shell, with a bright pearly inside; it is con- 
sidered wholesome as food, and it is likewise said to produce pearls. 
Tho ponds and tanks become dried up during the hot season, but the 
wells contain water throughout tho year. 

Many medicinal plents are also produced in this district, amongst 
which are chryretta, castor-oil, croton, sarseparilla, and sonna, tho last 
being equal to that brought from Egypt. 


Tho coil consists of grey and dark forruginous carth, lying upon 
gneias, which in some places han decayed into a light grey soft stone, 
easily dug by @ pickaxo or spado ; on tho sido of wolls, some of which 
are deep, the soil appears for the most part to be about three feet in 
thickness, and the rock is veined with felspar, and somctimes with a 
soft stratum of cley. 

The water round Dindigul is good ; but that preferred for drinking 
is obtaincd from the Brahmin’s bowric, to the north of the town, 
or from a reservoir at the bottom of the rock, which is filled by the 
rains; this water, whon filtered, is remarkably pure and wholesome. 
The fortified rock on tho westorn side of the town, is a very remark- 
able wedge-shaped maza of gneiss, veined with felspar, being a con- 
spicuous object from all parts of the plain; the strate at its summit 
dip at about an angle of 75°, and lower down become exceedingly 
tortuous; nodules or irregular shaped masses of felspar three or 
four yards in circumference are here and there imbedded in it; 
and in some fragments detached from the southern side garneta have 
been found. The rock is about 400 feet in length and 300 feet in 
breadth, and its height by barometrical measurement has been ascer- 
tained to be 280 feet, it is perfectly bare of vegetation, with the ex- 
coption of a few patches of scanty soil in the upper fort, in which 
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some atunted trees and shruba grow, the ascent is on the eastern side 
by u flight of stone stops, the other sides being perpendicular. 


Near the summit there is a well of great depth, popularly reputed. 
to be unfathomable, tho wator of which is exceedingly pure, and might 
easily be conveyed by pipes to the town; it would afford o constant 
supply, though perhaps not sufficient for the wants of tho whole po- 
pulation. 

Some silks and muslins are manufactured in the town of Dindigul, 
and oxcollent black and white cumblics sro mado by the women, from 
the carumba wool, which ia abundant ; coarse cotton cloths and hand- 
kerchiefs, are also made in several villages. At Gootum ond Kullum- 
petty, iron was formerly manufactured upon an extensivo scalo, but 
the establishmonts at which tho ore was meltod are gone to decay, 
and it is now only produced in u limited quantity in some villages 
from forruginous earth. Paper is also manuf tured, and implements 
of husbandry, ond utensils for houschold purposes, are made in evory 
village. 

Tho military linos ure situated at tho north-west cornot of the 
town, on the highest part of the slope, they are well drained, and 
always dry and clean. The pettah isa clean and neatly built Native 
town, particularly the principal bazaar, which is lined on both sides 
with trees, 

A smull population of Native christians, (a branch of the Malabar 
Roman Catholics), resides herc, and inhabit a particular quartor of 
the town, where their houses are distinguished by a little cross at the 
top. Thoy have a small place of worship south of the town, where 
in 1828 tho officiating priest was a Native of Malabar, subordinate to 
tho Bishop of Cannanore. The total numbor of this persuasion within 
tho province is said to be about 8,000. 

The Cutcherry ond Collector's bungalow aro situated about a quar- 
tor of a mile from the town, upon the highest part of the plain. The 
officers’ bungalows lie betweon the town and Outcherry, upon cither 
side of the Trichinopoly road, placed in good compounds enclosed 
with euphorbiun, or aloe hedges; tho teak, tamarind, and various 
trees and shrubs are cultivated, and give an ornamental appearance 
to the town, and to the compounds in particular. 


Good water is every where abundant, but it hes been observed in 
the hot season, when the wells and tanks are very low; that amongat 
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the aepoys and Natives of the town, who prefer rain water, guinea 
worm. is of very frequont occurrence. 

Fever prevails amongst the troops more or less throughout the year, 
but not to any great extent, and appears to arise principally from ox- 
posure to the night air when on guard, aa the wives and children of 
the men are more rarely attacked; emongst the inhabitants, fever is 
moat prevalent in the hot weather. 

The hospital at Dindigul is appropriated for tho sick of the garrison 
and the sub-collector’s cutcherry ; but the villagers sometimes apply for 
admission in sovere casos, and a considerable number of themalso receive 
medicines as out-patients. The hospital is well situated in a compound. 
at a conveniont distance from the lines, it is very airy and commodi- 
ous, and capable of containing 50 beds. It has a surgery, cook room, 
quartors for an assistant apothecary, dead house, guard room, &c, all 
in good order. 


Ramiseram or Ram(sweram. 


An island on the coast of Ramnad, situated between Ceylon and 
the continent of India, and separated from the latter by a narrow 
Strait called the Paumben Channel. A ridge of rocks callod Adam’s 
bridgo oxtonds cast of the island, to the N. W. coast of Ceylon at 
Manar about 30 miles. It lies in Latitude 9° 17’ North, Longitudo 
79° 21’ East. 

It is gencrally supposed that this island was formerly joined 
to the continent of Indie, but was cut off from the main lend 
about the end of the 15th century, by the sea bursting through the 
chain of rocks which connected them together. The abrupt manner 
in which Point Ramen on the coast terminates, and its geological 
formation which can be readily traced across the ridge of rocks to 
the island, almost confirms the supposition, and the opinion is 
strengthened by the records of the pagoda at Raméserum, which stato 
that until the carly part of the 15th century, the island was connect- 
ed with the continent of India, by a narrow neck of land, and that 
the Swamy of Raméserum was on particular festivals carried to a 
pagoda which is now on the main land. 

During the reign of Achoodapahnaig, Rajah of Madura, and about 
the year 1480, a small breach was made in the isthmus by a violent 
storm, but as there was no great depth of water in it, travollers con- 
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tinuod to cross on foot till the time of his successor Vissoovorada 
Naig, whon tho broach was much enlarged by a second atorm, and 
since that period every succeeding ono has assisted in dostroying and 
removing tho matorials forming the dam. 

The name end history of Raméscrum is intimately connected with 
the Hindoo mythology ; and in tho estimation of tho Nativoa tho place 
is considered one of peculiar sanctity. * 

Tho following is on outline of the legend to which the island owos 
its roputation. Scethyce or Sita the wife of Rama, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, born into the world as a son of tho king of Oude, hoving 
beon torn from him by Ravanan, the giant king of Ceylon, Roma 
marched in pursuit of the offender, attended by his ally, Sockireopan, 
an incarnation of Indra, and king of the innumorablo army of monkics, 
which ho brought to the aid of his friend under the immediate com- 
mand of JIanwnan, an incarnation of Shiva, born into the world as a 
son of Iiiyu Bagawan, god of tho wind, by a princess of tho monkoy 
race. When the allios reached Deviputtam on tho coast opposite to 
Coylon, they were delayed for some timo till a bridge was constructed, 
at the suggestion and with the consont of Vayu Bhugawara, god of 
the sea, to tho Mount of Kantamathana at Raméscrum, and from thence 
to Ceylon. Pussing over this bridge the invaders were completely 
victorious. Scethyeo was restored, and Ravonan destroyod. This 
event is tho subject of tho celebrated pocm, the Ramayanum. But tho 
viotory brought with it a difficulty. Ravanan was of the race of 
Brahma, and the conquoring Rame trembled in the midst of his triumph 
at the thoughts of boing exposed to the attacks of Piramakatti, a demon 
or fury whose peculiar offico it was to porsecute those by whom any of 
tho race of Brahma have beon destroyed. Under tho influcnco of 
these feelings Rama betook himself to the Mount Kontamathana, 
where gathering around him his warriors and sages he took counsol 
with them how he might expiate his sin in killing Ravanan. 

In answer they advised him to build a temple, and confine Siva 
thore by Muntras, or powerful precatory charms. Rama, in acoord~ 
ance with thoir advice, having erected a temple, directed Hanuman 
to go to Mount Kuilasa, the abode of Siva, get a Siva Linga, (a stone 
pillar worshipped by the Sivites, similar to the Phallus of the ancients), 
end hasten back before or at the auspicious hour for dedicating the 
temple. At this, Hanuman gp quick as lightning, jumping from the 


top of Kantamathana, sprung up to Kailasa. But the hour for dedi- 
a2 
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cation being at hand, and I[anuman not having returned with the 
Siva Linga, Rama and his council of seges induced Seethyee to make 
a Linga by pressing and moulding the white sand with her hand into 
the proper form ; and thus they were able to establish the Lingum in 
the temple, and finish the dedication at the proper hour. 

At that moment Hanuman returned from Kailasa, with a Siva Linga. 
Rama then explained to him the necessity he had been under of dedi- 
cating the temple in his absenco, and told him how they had managed. 
it without tho Linga which he had brought. On hearing this, Hanu- 
man, greatly distressod, urged upon Rama, that by some means, the 
Linga he had brought from Kailasa, should be established in the tem- 
ple and the presence of Siva confined to it. Then said Rama, “VU 
Hanuman, bo not in despair, be comforted, for if you can pull up and 
remove the Linga that is already fixed, we can confine Siva in the 
Linga you havo brought, and fix it in the place of the other—else 
what can wo do.” 

Tlanuman, at this with great rage shook tho Linga with his hand, 
and tried to pull it up; but failing in this ho coiled his tail around 
the Linga, and apringing from the earth he pulled with such a vio- 
lence and force, that he broke his tail and fell senseless. The Linga 
had penctrated downward through the three worlds. Rame and the 
others bewailed the fate of Hanuman, who, howover, by the favour of 
Ramo. revived aftor a time, 

Then Iswaran* and Iswarce appeared from the Linga that had been 
consecrated, and said “O Rama, whoever visits this Linga dedicated 
by thee, and bathes in the twenty-four sacred bathing places, they 
shall be free from sin, and shall, as their reward inherit heaven.” 
Having said this they disappoarod in the same Linga. Afterwards 
Rama in order to please and comfort Hanuman, took the Linga brought 
by him, confined Siva in it, and pleced it on the north side of the 
one which had already been placed there, observing to him at the same 
time, that pilgrims who should first visit that Linga, and then Rama- 
Linga, should obtain bliss. The whole congregation of sages who were 
with Rama ot the time of the dedication, determined that the spot 
where the temple stood, should be called by the name of Raméserum, 
because there Rama confined the presence of Iswaran (Siva). 

‘When Rama and his train were returning to their kingdom of 





sn] foes or Eoswaren menus the Supreme Zord, Iti applied to Brahms, Vishnu 
ly 
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Oude, Vepooshanan, who was appointed by Rama to rule in Ravanan’s 
place, presented himself to Rama and said, “O king, you are well 
aware that this kingdom which you have bestowed upon me is greatly ex- 
posed to invaders, because you have constructed this bridge. Forcigners 
will always be able to march by this bridge to my kingdom to make 
war upon us, and give me trouble. Therefore, have pity upon me, 
and remove this cause of danger to my life and kingdom.” At this, 
Rama took his heavy bow, and with it made several breaches in the 
bridge so wide, that no body could pass over it on foot. Then Rama 
granting leavo to Vepooshanan to return to Ceylon, proceeded to Oude 
with his wife, and accompanied by his innumerable host ontorod 
triumphantly into that city. The chargo of this sacred island was 
eventually made over to the Ramnad chief. (Sec Ramnad.) 

Raméserum is of a very irrogular shape, about 11 miles in length by 
6 in breadth, At tho south-cast extremity of the island is a narrow 
spit of sand, nearly 12 miles in length, stretching towards Ceylon, 
and nearly joining that chain of sand banks, which scparate the Gulf 
of Manar from Palk’s Bay, and known as Adam’s bridge. The bonk 
is gradually increasing in length, and pretty clearly points out tho 
manner in which the island und the adjacent portion of tho l’ensin- 
eula have been formed, and their sedimentary origin. The sand, 
shells, and debris of the coast, thrown up by the violence of the 
monsoon, have been deposited where the opposing currents, from tho 
east and west meet; theso materials have gradually become conaoli- 
dated, and horizontal strata of sandstone resting on a bed of gravol 
constitute the geological structure both of the southern portion of 
Ramnad ond Tinnevelly, and of the island of Raméserum. 

Tho extrome point of this neck of sand at the mcoting of the waters 
is the spot where Rama was absolved of his sins, and whore the de- 
votees betake themsclves to perform their ablutions beforo visiting 
the pagoda, and here the ashes of the dead, usually of porsons of 
distinction, brought from remote parts of India are committed to the 
sea. 
The face of the country is low, with hillocks of sand raised by the 
wind interspersed here and there, occasionally forming small valleys 
containing stagnant water. 

Babool jungle covers 2 considerable portion of the island, and 
on the south-west and north-west sido, the cocoa-nut and palmyra 
abound. Thore is no natural soil on tho island, except over a small space 
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of a couple of square milcs near its centre; but the fallon leaves havo 
in eome places created a scanty soil which bears a coarse stunted 
grass, and in tho vicinity of the villages the liberal use of manure 
and a plentiful supply of water, hove enabled the inhabitants to bring 
small tracts of land under cultivation. They possess also a few plan- 
tains, orange, lime, citron, and pomegranate trees, and cultivate to a 
amall extent botel, oil-nut, cumboo, raggi, and the cotton shrub. The 
chay root springs up spontancously along the coast, and is highly os- 
teomed for dying scarlet. 

In the vicinity of Raméscrum is o fresh water luko filled by the 
local rains about three miles in circumference, and about three miles 
from the town is an extensive salt marsh formed by tho sca breoking 
ovor the bank during the N. E. monsoon. On tho south side of tho 
island, ncar Paumbon, there is a narrow backwator about a couple of 
tiles in length. 

From the peculiar position of the island it partakes of the advanta- 
ges of both monsoons, and with the exception of two months in the 
yoar, March and September, tho weathor is cool and pleasant. Tho 
thermometer ranging from 75° to 85°. 

Tho north-oast monsoon sects in about the middle of Oolober and 
ends about tho samo dato in January, thero are lund and sea breezes 
during February and March, and southerly winds in April and May. 
Tho south-west monsoon sots in the beginning of June and lasta till 
the middle of August ; from which period till the middlo of October 
there ore light variable airs. 

But for tho sacred character which the island has obtained it is very 
probable that i would have remained uninhabited, excepting perhaps 
by a few fishermen. It has no manufactures and ix entircly depen- 
dont upon the main lund for its supply of grain, so it could have drawn 
towards it neither a manufacturing nor agricultural community. But 
the money circulated by large floating population, and tho neces- 
nities of a large and wealthy body of Brahmins, havo induced many of 
the inferior castes to settle in this sterile spot and bring under partial 
cultivation what under other circumstances would have remained an 
arid waste; and Ramesérum has in consequence become the residence 
of many influential and wealthy Natives and the centre of # consider- 
able traffic. 

The fixed population is estimated at about 4,500 who are divided 
into Brahmins, Lubbays, Christians, and other castes. The number 
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of pilgrims who annually visit the island is estimated at 130,000. It 

appears however, from tho records of the”pagoda, that a groat diminu-_ 
tion has taken place of Inte years, both in tho respectability and tho 

numbers of the pilgrims. This may probably be imputed to o decline 

of the influcnce of superstition, especially among the higher classes, 

though iho inercasing spread of intelligence. In former days Na- 

tivos of great woalth and of the highest rank, were included among 

the pilgrims. 

The Brahmin portion of the population are chiofly supported by the 
revenues of the pagoda, and by fecs and presents from the Hindvo 
visitors. They make a practico, prior to coach of tho principul fosti- 
vals, of going some distance to mect pilgrims of wealth, whom they 
ake under their protection, conduct thom to the prescribed places of 
dovotion en route, instruct them in their ublutions, prayers and offor- 
ings, and maintain the party in their houses at Ramesérum during 
their stay, For this assistance they aro always woll romunerated with 
prescuts from the party on leaving, and also at the timo of bathing at 
the meeting of the two scas. 

The Lubbays aro principally engaged us fishermen, and as pilots 
and boatmen at Paumbon, ond o number of them havo boen employed 
as divers in the works carrying on for clearing the channel. A few 
of the more wealthy are grain morchante. 


The Christians are employed as fishormen, and as chank and pearl 
divers, and aro a poor miserable race. Thoro are ten schools in the 
island, attended by Brahmins, Iubbays and soventy-fivo othor castex. 
At these schools the Tumil language is taught, but the Tmbbay boys 
ave alao instructod to read the Koran aud to repeat their prayers in 
Arabic. A few of the Brahmin boys are also instructed in Sanskrit. 
Tho language gpoken on tho island is Tamil, but as pilgrims arrive 
thero from all parts of Upper India, many of tho Bralunins converse 
with thom in their Native languages. 

There aro six or eight merchants residing on the island, who carry 
on a tolorably extensive traffic in paddy, rice, Native cloths, oil, &c., 
principally for the use of the inhabitants; but there are others who 
dwell at Paumben who are more enterprising and possess shares in 
several vessels and trado largely in grain, timber, oil, iron, &c., with 
most of the principal ports from Calcutta to Bombay, and with Ceylon. 

There are a few weavera on tho island engaged in the manufacture 
of coarse cloth entirely for domestic use. 
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Of the domestic animals there are but few, they consist of bullocks, 
cows, buffaloes, and sheep. Tho cattle are extremely diminutive, but 
are well formed and hardy, and are gencrally allowed to run at large 
in the jungles and swamps. 

Tattoos or Native ponies are bred to 2 considerable extent, but from 
the want of sufficient nourishment are weak and ill-formed. They are 
used in largo droves in conveying grain across the island, and are 
hired by the pilgrims to corry their children and baggage to and from 
Raméserum. Hares and partridges abound in the island, 

The town of Raméscrum is situated on the cast side of the island, 
near the beach, and contains 966 houses. Most of them are well built, 
and many of them are terrace roofed; forming several regular and 
proportioned streets, running at right angles with the pagoda. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Brahmins, most of whom aro attendant 
on the pagoda. Tho guardianship of the temporal affairs of the pa- 
goda is in tho keeping of the Pundarum, as ho is called, he is of the 
Sudrea caste, and doomed to celibacy, and is a member of a family who 
have furnished tenants for the post for nearly a century. He has the 
tight of naming his successor, which is always confirmed by the Sethd- 
pati, (Lord of the Causeway), ond the Pundarum generally nominatcs 
one of his nearest unmarried relatives for the situation. Tho pagoda, 
tho great object of attraction, stands nearly at the cast end of the 
town, and externally presents a far from imposing appearance. The 
goparum or tower is much inferior in height to those of Madura, 
Chollumbrum, &c. &c. Indcod, the pagoda derives its chief cclebrity 
from the circumstance of its having been erected on a spot of pocu- 
liar sanctity, connected with the legend of Rama’s visit, and from its 
possessing the two Lingums already mentioned. These emblema of 
Siva, and objects of adoration to his followers, are stil) carcfully pre- 
served in the temple, and are daily washed with the water from the 
sacred Gunga. 

Tho pagoda is an enclosed quadrangle, the exterior wall being north 
and south 657 fect long, and east and west nearly 1,000 feet ; there 
are three door ways to the pagoda, but only one camplote goparum, 
which is about 100 feet high, covered with the usual mythological 
figures. The door ways are 19 fect high and composed of single stones 
placed perpendicularly, with others across to form the top. Shortly af- 
ter entering the gate, a colonnade of most magnificent proportions is 
entered, and this is the only object of interest to the Europeans in the 
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island. It is perhaps, the most remarkeble structure of its kind in 
India, and the effect produced on first entoring the building is truly 
striking, its vast size, the innumerable columns which support tho 
roof, and the many and enduring materials of which it is composed 
have an improssive effect. It runs along the four interior sides of the 
quadrangle which surround the tomple, the length from the north to 
the south is 853 feet, and that running cast and wost is 671 feet by 
17 feet in breadth. The ceiling is composed of large slabs of granite, 
supported by innumerable carved pillars of the same matoriul raised 
on each side on a platform 6 feet high, the pillars are upwards of 12 
feet in hoight, and most of them formed of single blocks of stono, the 
labour of cutting and transporting these immenso masses nearly forty 
miles, for such is the distanco from the place from which it is said the 
stone was brought, as there is no granite on tho island, or nearer to 
the pagoda, must have been prodigious, and the expense onormous, 
In the colonnades leading from the door ways to the interior of tho 
temple, are figures representing tho Rajah of Ramnad, his family and 
ministers, who built the colonnade. 

Immense sums havo beon lavished in ancient times, not only in 
presents to the pagoda of money and jewels, (the latter alono are now 
valued at many lacs of rupees), but also in facilitating the pilgrim on 
his weary way. Chuttrums whero alms are daily bestowed on pilgims, 
ure erected at every stage along the const of Ramnad. 

The road from Raméserum to Paumbon, a distance of eight milos, 
is flagged over. 

The annual revenue of the pagoda amounts to upwards of forty 
thousand rupces, and is derived partly from pagodse lands, and partly 
from donations received from pilgrims. 

About a mile and a helf north of the town of Raméscrum, is a very 
Picturesque building, situated on the summit of a small hill. It is 
erected on a foundation raised about thirty feot, is two stories high, 
and open on all sides, the roof is composed of slabs of granite, sup- 
ported by lurge carved pillars of the samo material. From the upper 
story an extensive view is commanded, comprising the whole island 
of Raméserum, and a great portion of Adam’s bridge. 


Remnad (Rima-nide-pooram.) 


A large Zemindary in the southern Carnatic situated between the 
parallels of Latitude 9° 3’ and 10° 2’, and Longitude 78° 0’ and 
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79° 22. Tt forms tho south and custern portion of the Madure col- 
lectorate, and stretches out in a south-casterly diroction towards the 
island of Ramesérum, from which it is separated by the Paumben 
passage. It covers an area of 1,900 square miles, of which one-half is 
cultivated, the remainder is composed of sand, waste land, water, &c. 
It is bounded on tho north by Tanjore and Shovagunga, south and 
cast by the sea, and west by Shovagunga ond the district of Tinno- 
velly. This Zemindary pays a péshcush of 3,31,5654 Rupocs yearly 
to Govornment ; from which 7,161} Rupccs is remitted on account of 
Government having resumed the moturpha revenue. 

Ramnad is divided into seventeen talooks, namely, Ramnad, Keela- 
cuad, Chekal, Moodacoolatoor, Papancolum, Camoothi, Abramem, Vin- 
doni, Camencoattay, Sulygramum, Rasingamungalum, Arnootamun- 
galum, Anoomentagoody, Gootaganaud, Oroor, Cotapatam, Pallimud- 
dhum. It contains 2,162 villages and 674 hamlets. 

According to the legond, Rama aftcr founding the tomple at Rame- 
sérum, (sce Rumisseram), consigned the hereditary charge of it, and 
{he superintendence of the pilgrimage, to the chiof of a tribe of Mara- 
wers belonging to tho village of Pogalore. During an uncertain but 
protracted intorval, tho supposed descendants of this chief continued 
dependents and sorvants of tho Pandya monarchy. A few years after 
the irruption of Mujahid Sheh, or about 1880, the chicf of Ramnad 
throw off his dependonco on Madura; and his successors extonded 
their authority to tho neighbouring provinces, 

It is supposed by many that the Murawers (i. c. tho people of Ram- 
nad and Shovagunga) are the aborogines of this part of the Carnatic. 
Even to this dey their features are differont from those of their neigh- 
bours, and are such as io give some probable ground for tho conjecturo 
that the legond above narrated of tho co-operation of tho monkey 
tribo and their king Hanuman in the conquost of Ceylon, originated 
in aid really afforded in that cuterprise to the Brahminical invadors, 
by this people. The Marawers do not use turbans, but a handkerchief 
around the head ; the men wear ear-rings and have a fancy for pul- 
ling their eara downwards till they become of an unusual size. Tho 
women insort massive (not always valuable) ornaments in the lobes of 
the ear till a perforation is made an inch wide, and the ear some- 
timos comes down to the neck. The Marawers profess to worship 
Siva, but in the course of centuries, their religious ceremonies have 
beon much influenced by the Brahmins. With regard to their wod- 
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ding ceremonios and ro-merriage of widows, there is a wido departure 
from the universal Hindoo custom. 

In the reign of Mootoo Krishnapa Naik of Madura, the chiof of 
Ramnad, Woodia Sudekay or Saduica Téver, having conveyed in 
safety the king’s gooroo, (or priest) to Raméaworam received from tho 
Sovereign the titlo of Sothd-pati* or “ Lord of the Causoway,” and. 
had his independence acknowledged to a great extent. This was about 
A. D. 1590, The power of the Marawor rulers first assumed o con- 
sistent form at the poriod here described. They wero not, however, 
entiroly independent ; as, although authorized to extend their autho- 
rity over their refractory and predatory neighbours, they were ro- 
quired to pay tribute to tho Madura govornment. Thoy wero os- 
pecially onjoined to givo protection to the pilgrims to Ramésweram 
against tho Oullers and Marawers; who had been accustomed to plun- 
der and harrass these devotees on their passage, so as almost to have 
deterred tho people of other parts of India from undertaking #0 pe- 
rilous a journey. Woodin Tévor died about A. D. 1623, 

The affairs of Ramnad assumod o prominent character in tho reign 
of Tirumalla Naik, (Tirumul-Naig), who came to the throne A. 1). 
1623. Kooton Setupati, tho son of Woodia Téver, who had succcod- 
ed his father, died A. D. 1637 childless, and was succeodod by his bro- 
ther Dalavai Setupati sometimes called Saddyoa Téver. IIo was op- 
posed by Bettana Naiker generally called Tumbi a younger brothor 
who succoeded in obtaining the countonance of tho king of Madura 
who sent an army under Ramapya to his assistance. After an activo 
warfare Adi Nerayon was taken prisoner and carried off to Ramnod 
whero he was kept in close confinement. 

Tumbi Setupati was now sole master of Ramnad; but the peoplo 
who belioved him to be illegitimate and whose sympathies wore with 
tho imprisonod chiof broke out into open robellion, and Tumbi was 
glad to scck safety again in the court of hia patron. Remnad was now 
without a ruler, and tho same dangers that formerly prevailed ongo 
more obstructing the pilgrimago to Ramésweram ; the Brahmins and 
religious mendicanta solicited tho restoration of Dalavai Setupati to 
tho government, as calculated to ro-establish order and security in tho 
country. Tirumalla complied in some degree with their request ; that 
is, he gave to Dalavai, with his liberty (A. D. 1640) a third part of 
his patrimony, loaving another third in tho hands of Tumbi, and con- 
forring tho rest on Danu Kanta, the son-in-law of Dalavai. 


© The English often spell it Chaitooputty or Satoopaty. 
B2 
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This division of the Marawers did not long continue. Tumbi con- 
trived to put his brother to death A. D. 1649, but soon after dying 
himself, his portion was seized by Vijeya Ragoonada Téver, the adopt- 
ed eon of Dalavai; who likewise gained possession of the share of 
Danu Kanta upon his death, and thus in A. D. 1659 re-united the 
three governments under one head. This prince although he extend- 
ed his authority over the adjoining districts continued obedient to the 
authority of Tirumalla Naick, and upon the invasion of Madura by a 
formideble army from Mysore, wos highly instrumental in their re- 
pulse. With an activity which received the acknowledgment of the 
Naick, he led a considerable force to the assistance of his Lord para- 
mount, and mainly enabled him to defeat and expel the invaders. 

Tle reigned 26 years and was succeeded A. D. 1685 by a son who 
reignod only e fow months and then by another who also died in three 
months. None of these had children or nephews. The chief people 
of tho Marawors then assembled, and after due deliberation, nomi- 
nated Putina Ragoonnda Téver generally called Kilavon Setupati, 
unclo’s grandson to the last prince. This was A. D. 1686. He 
governed the country 37 years till 1723. It waa during his reign 
that the Jcsuit Missionary Jean de Brito was put to death (February 
1693) as related in the “ Letters Edifiantes.” In his reign the king 
of Tanjore dispossessed Ramnad of Deviacottah, Manarcoil and Tri- 
valore. 

The succession had been arranged for Vijeya Ragoonada, sister’s son 
to the last prince, for the only other person who could have claimed 
the Puttum was Bavini Sunkra, who was a son by a woman not of 
the Marawer caste. Ile was, therefore, considered incapacitated. It 
was in Vijeya Ragoonada’s short reign that the Nalcottah family, (af- 
terwards Shevagunga), rose into notice, the Naleottah chief having 
married o daughter of the Ramnad princo. On tho death of the lat- 
ter, the Puttum was contested by Bavini Sunkra above mentioned, 
and Kutta Téver, who had married one of the daughters of tho last 
piince, The king of Tanjore first took side with Bavani and es- 
tablished him in Ramnad, but afterwards he yielded to the solicita- 
tion of Kutta Téver, and his friend the Nalcottah chief, and in 1729 
Kutta Téver was finally installed as the ScthOpati. He was also 
called Mootoo Regoonads. His first act was to give two-fifths of his 
country to his ally Sheshavurna Teven, who then became chief of 
Shevagunga. Kutta Téver died in A. D. 1735. He was succeeded 
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by Mootoo Coomarah Vijeya Ragoonnda. He governed fur thirteen 
years, and died A. D. 1762, being succeeded by his sister’s son Moo- 
too Ramalinge Vijeya Ragoonada, an infant, the Regent being the 
widow Mootoo Tiruveya Naiker. 

In 1770, the Rajah of Tanjore invaded the country, on tho plen of 
getting beck tho district of Hunamuntagoody, which ho asserted had 
been scized upon by the Ramnad chiefs many years before. 11e was, 
however, obliged to return before he had effected his object. ‘Tho 
Nawaub of the Carnatic, Mahomed Ali, was jealous of Tanjore, and 
persuoded the Madras Governmont that he was a mere tributary, who 
had no right to attack the Nawaub’s foudatory of Ramnad. The 
Rajah’s explanations and intentions not being satisfactory, the Na- 
waub assisted by the English attacked Tanjore and made their own 
terms ; but the very next year 1772, the Nawaub urgod the English 
to attack Ramnad and Shevagunga, becauso they had not sent their 
troops to aid in taking Tanjore. Its force waa sent under Goneral 
Joseph Smith from Trichinopoly, accompanied by the Nawaub’s son. 
On the 25th Juno 1772, Ramnad was takon by assault, and the widow 
Regont with Mootoo Ramalinga, carried off prisoucrs by the Nawaub 
ta Trichinopoly ; horo they were imprisonod for eight years, during 
which time the widow died. At the requirement of the Madras Qo- 
vernment when Iyder’s war broke out, Mootoo Ramalinga was in 
1780 re-installed as a dependant of the Nawaub in Ramnad, on pay- 
ment of an annual péshcush of 175,000 Rs. It was at this timo that 
the Nawaub’s royenues were “assigned” to the Company as security 
for the expenses of tha war, and Mr. Sullivan was sent to Ramnad as 
Oollector of Poligar pésheush. 

After fifteon years of great misrule, the Government were obliged 
to send a military force into the province, as the chief would not make 
any arrangement for paying his pésheush, and eventually in 1795 he 
was doposed and carried as a State prisoner to Madras, whore he diod 
in 1802. On the Rajah’s deposition the British Government trans- 
ferred the province, saddled with a péshoush of 90,000 pagodas, to his 
sister Mungeléswara Nachiar, and placed the infant daughter of the 
imprisoned Poligar under her charge. 

In 1801 the whole of the Carnatic was made over by the Nawaub 
to the British Government, and after enquiries had been made as to 
the value of the different Polliams, they were formed into Zeminda- 
ries, and a permanent Sunnud given to the proprietors. In 1803 the 
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Sunnud was given to the Ranec, (sister to the deposed chief,) and the 
péshoush fixed at 3,81,565 Re. 8 As. In 1811 she died having adopt- 
ed Anasamy Taiven, who assume the Pattum with the title of Mootoo 
Vijeya Ragoonada Setupati. The daughter of the late Poligar, Seva- 
gony Nachiar urged her claim upon Government, but was referred to 
the Civil Court. A suit was accordingly instituted in the Provincial 
Court in 1813; the daughtor pleading that the Government in depos- 
ing her father never intonded to set her claim aside, but merely made 
her her aunt’s ward. The Court not considoring the lineal dlaim for- 
feitod, gavo a docision in her favor, and she was actually put in pos- 
session ; but on appeal to the Sudder, the judgment of the lower 
Court was reversed in 1816. Tho Sudder considered that the Sunnud 
conferred exclusivo right on the Ranee, and that her adoption was 
valid. In 1825, an appoal was made to His Majesty in Council, and 
on tho 26th of April, the Lords of the Privy Council confirmed the 
Decree of the Sudder Adawlut. 

Anasamy Sotupati was succeeded by his adopted son and brother- 
in-law Ramasamy Téver. Ramasamy Téver died in 1830, leaving 
two daughters very young. First one and then the other wore placed 
in possession, the mother being guardian ; but before the second had 
attained her majority, she died in 1845, and the mothor Purvada 
Nuchiar was allowed to succeed in 1846. 


‘Thore ia not a mountain, hill, or any conspicuous eminonco in the 
whole of this province ; yet it exhibit, in several parta of ita surface, 
gentle swells and deprossions which give it a pleasing diversity, oe- 
pecially in tho tract about Kamuri. In the Pullimat’ham district 
there are a few low scatterod rocks, but of very inconsidorable magni- 
tude. The sea-coast on the south, from Tonitorai westward, abounds 
with low, rugged rocks, extending into tho sca; and these, with a 
groat number of shoals and hidden rocks, render it dangerous for 
coasting vessels, 

Tho neck of land which runs towards Ramesérum is almost entirely 
composed of sand, but is covered with a low brushwood and grass 
sufficiont to afford scanty pasturage to herds of cattle. This promon- 
tory terminates abruptly, and the appearance of the break or chasm 
which separates it from the island, and the shattered state of the rocks 
which form the dam between them, render it pretty evident, that Ra- 
mesérum constituted at one period e portion of the continent of India, 
and was separated by the sea bursting through the connecting chain 
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of rocks. The rock is a soft sandstone, resting on a bed of gravel, 
and 8 continuation of the same goological formation can be readily 
traced from the main land across the ridge of rocks forming the dam 
(through which is cut the Paumben passage) to the island of Ramosé- 
rum, a distance of 2,250 yards, preserving exactly the samo direction 
and the same geological foatures, The above supposition is borne out 
hy @ tradition current amongst the Brahmins of Rames¢rum to the 
effect, that about 850 years ago, the island was connocted with tho 
continent, and the swamy of Ramesérum was carriod to tho main land 
throo times every year along a causeway which partly remains on cither 
side of the passage, but that a breach in the rock was caused by a vio- 
lent storm, and that it has increased in size by every succeeding one. 
This country is, for the most part, divested of wood and jungle. 
Such as does exist is principally composed of tho Odunkéd, a kind of 
low thorn-trec, of which there aro various sorts; but none of them 
aro of a size to yield good timber. Near the soa-const towns are 
tensive groves of palmyra and cocoanut trees. Tho northern districts 
abound with tho former, the soil being admirably adapted for their 
growth. Mangoe, illapay, and other fruit trees, are scarce through- §, ¥ 
out the province, and cocoanut trees are rare in the interior of it. 5 
There aro many streams in this province that empty themselves _ 
into the sea, but none are navigable, and fow desorve the name of : 
rivers. They are for the greatest part nothing more than broad rivu- 
lets ; some are only drains flowing from the lakes, others spring from 
the high lands, and all are ovory where fordable. Running over a 
flat and almost level surface, they becomo broad without having a bed 
of any depth. These rivulets, in their course, supply soveral lukes, 
and tho water is reserved for tho purpose of cultivation, which, in 
good years, yicldsa valuable produco The freshos occur in the months 
of October and November, and occasionally water comes down in tho 
month of April, and on both occasions is directed in ite course into 
numerous tanks in the neighbourhood. A small supply of wator ia 
also procurable, evon in the hottest months of the year by digging in 
the beds of the rivers, and pecottahs (wells worked either with bul- 
locks or men,) are erceted on their banks for the purposes of irriga- 
tion. A large collection of salt water forming a lake or a marsh at 
different seasons of the year, according to the quantity it contains, is 
situated in the southern extremity of the Zemindary, extending over 
a space of ground about fifteen miles in circumferonce. 
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Pdmban-dr, a rivulet which risos from the high lands east of Kuna- 
gudi, in tho Shevagunga, enters this province on the west, near the 
upper frontier, below the village of Perambar, takes its course easterly 
about five furlongs, crosses the general boundary, and re-enters She- 
yagunga ; where, for more than three miles, it continues its course, 
when, touching the boundary south-east of Tirtengdr, and winding 
along it for about three-fourths of a mile, it re-enters this province. 
About one milo in its tract it is intersected by a channel which sup- 
plies the Mutunid lake. Pursuing its course for a few furlongs in an 
easterly direction, it separates into two branches, which, after running 
nearly parallel with cach other to the distance of three miles, unite 
near the junction of another channel, termed the Pémb-fr. Widen- 
ing gradually in its course, the stream receives another branch be- 
low Elapagudi, which flows from the southern calingalah of the Mutu- 
nad, and proceeds south-cast about throo miles ; touches at the boun- 
dary betweon the villages Payaddakotta and Mudukuvial ; constitutes 
a small part of the northern boundary between this province and Tan- 
jore, and continues its course for three miles, where it intersects a de- 
1oched piece of land appertaining to Shevagunga; whence, meander- 
ing along tho gencral boundary in an east north-eost diroction, it 
separates into five branches, and disemboguos into the sea by threo 
mouths, ‘ 

Virashelui-ar,* a narrow and rapid stream, haa its source in the 
high lands in the vicinity of Prémali, in the Shevagunga country ; 
and, being fed by numerous jungle streams, passes by Naikupai, sup- 
plies the large lake at Tripatir, ond, aftor an easterly course, crosses 
the high road that leads from Pudukotta to Shevagunga; thence, 
continuing easterly about a mile, it glides south, and crosses the road 
from Kunagudi to Tripatir, where it unites with a channel that flows 
from the northern calingalsh of the Tripatar lake, continues its course 
to Murthen-puliar-kovil, through an entire wood, and traversing in 
an east south-east direction four miles, receives a channel from the 
west, termed the Tirumunimutu-4r, about one mile south of Nedava-* 
kotts, whence it pursues an easterly course through a thick grove of 
palmyra trees, widens in its way, and posses by Kullel Yalavenkotta, 
where it enters this province below the termination of a disputed 
boundary, and is joined by # channel called Koatha-ér, west of the 
village Othayauchi. It then takes a north-easterly course towards 





~ Axor Arvo means in Tamil o river, 
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Thavakotta, where it soparates into two branches, which, uniting 
about a mile to the east, run north of the fort of Hanuméntagudi, and 
south of the village ; it again separates into two branches. The north- 
ern one runs easterly three miles, and then separates into two streams, 
taking an east by south courso for ten miles, and falls into the Pam- 
ban-dr, below the village Audavatar; the lower branch assumes the 
name Paushi-ér, from the village Paushipatnam, which is situated on 
the coast near the junction of this channel with the sea. ‘The south- 
ern, branch of the Virashelai-ér pursues 2 south-casterly course about 
seventeen miles Hanuméntagudi ; passing by. Kumbukotta and Auda- 
vatir, it waters several tanks in its tract; aud, crossing a high road 
that loads to Ramnad, along the sea-coast, dischurges itself into tho 
gen. 

Munnimutu-dr, o rivulet issuing from tho southern calingaleh of 
Kotaivial lake, in the Shevagunga country, takes a south-easterly 
course, and passing by Kaurai, Pauvanakotta, and Munni, enters this 
province on the cast by the laticr village, and afterwords pursues a 
south-easterly course cight miles ; supplies several Jukes in its course 
and falls into the Teruvédanéri lake, from whence the surplus water 
flowing over the southorn calingalah of that lake, in like manner 
loses itself in other lakes towards the cast, the superfluous waters of 
which still form a pretty wide stream near Thullomurrungur, and 
running in an opon plain, crossing the high road to Ramnad, forme a 
communication with the sea to the south of Tondé. 

Kota-ikarrai-dr, a wide ond rapid stream formed at tho junction of 
two rivulets that entor this province on the west by the village Ko- 
kaérné, supplies tho large Rasingamangalam lake, tho superfluous waters 
of which aro conveyed by a channcl that issucs from a large and well 
built calingalah constructed on the northern bank. This chunnol runs 
in an east south-easterly course five miles, crosses a high road by Ar- 
mukamkotta, and glides south-east nearly two miles; thenco it pur- 
sues an east south-east course towards Kunnaryaindel, runs south- 
east from that village about a mile, separates into two branches on 
the west of the high road, and communicates with the soa by two 
mouths about a mile distant from each othor. 

Vigay, » river which rises among the mountains on the south-east 
of the Dindigul valley. This river runs through the north-east ridge 
of achain of mountains that border on the west of the province of 
Madura. It finally escapes from the mountainous tract which it tra- 
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verses for about thirty miles, precipitates itself at the foot of the hill 
of Guntapanaikantr, passes by Pilmankénbi, Nuddavakotta, and Cho- 
lavandéan, and, being augmented by the waters of other small rivu- 
lets, it passes by Thovaramfn and Madura; and thence rolling in a 
considerable body, and traversing these districts in a course nearly 
south-east, reaches Tripavanam, where it beoomos very broad, con- 
tinues in a winding course, and being fed by other streams, passes by 
Ménamandura ; then turning south a few miles it procoeds cast, and 
enters this province on the west by the village of Tholachatantr. Tere 
for about eight miles it forms part of the general boundary between this 
province and Shovagunga, in a course noarly due east. This fine river 
comes with e full swelling stream between Pirmaguda and Yavenes- 
woro, towards Warapuli (where the boundary embraces o small vil- 
lage that stands on the south bank appertaining to Shevagunga) ; and 
gliding on tho south-oast threo miles, turns east for four miles, when 
the atream flowing directly south for three and a half miles, is con- 
siderably diminished in its width, and now makes but a poor appear- 
ance, in consequence of the numerous cuts from it for the purpose of 
irrigation, and to supply the lakes. Tho Vigay, now confined ina 
narrow bed, continues eastward in a winding course for eight miles, 
and then spreads into a largo lake called Periyekolam. A small chan- 
nel on the north continues easterly ; it has been cut to prevent tho 
injurious consoquences of inundations, which are represented to have 
frequently happened previous to this undertaking. Tho Vigay, re- 
taining its name, proceeds eastward for six miles, losing itself in a 
ealt-marsh which extends nearly five miles in length, and about a 
mile and a half in breadth, where, from the saline nature of the soil, 
a considerable quantity of salt is extracted. At the oast end of tha 
marsh the river again re-appoors, and proceeds in a south-easterly 
direction about five miles; thence it forms a serpentine course, and 
communicates with the sea below the village Autankarai. The whole 
of its winding course is about one hundred and forty miles. The 
Vigay is the largest of all the rivers in the province, and is repre- 
aonted as possessing the rare advantage of affording water the whalo 
of the year. It is generally in flood from about October to December, 
after which it begins to decrease; tho fertility of the province of 
Madura, Shevagunga, and Ramnad, depends upon the Vigay, from 
which numerous canals and water-courses are lod off to supply tho 
soveral lakes, for the purposes of irrigation. It is very precarious 
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when tho freshes descend in the month of April; the supply is then 
most carefully reserved for the purpose of cultivation. The lands 
upon the whole courso of tho Viguy yield an abundant and valuable 
produce. 

Tho Trimangalum river, termed tho Kund-ér, is a narrow and rapid 
stream, which rising among tho hills of Annayir, in the Madura dis- 
trict, onters this province on the north in the Pullimat’ham district, 
by the village Kurriapatti. It takes a winding course to the cast 
about a mile, and thence turns almost south five miles, and pasecs by 
Toapir and Parenjalli, whero it receives tho Shoverikotta river, which 
descends from the mountains in the Tinnevelly country ; it widens 
greatly at tho confluence, pursucs a south-easterly course, runs be- 
tween Tiruchuli and Pullimat’ham, washing the western wall of the 
fort, and continues to proceod to Elipir, on the north of which it is 
intersected by a brook from the high lands to the east of Puliarnét- 
ham: from Elipér it winds eastwardly for six miles, and passcs by 
Mandelménikam, ond gliding on south-easterly two miles and a half, 
turns due south down to Kémiri, wost of o high rocky ground, and 
runs between the fort and town. To tho east of the latter, on the 
southern bank of the river is a large calingalah, about one hundred 
and seventy fect in length, ond about seventy feet in breadth ; tho 
time of its original construction appears to be unknown ; but that it 
is of o very ancient date, is sufficiently indicated by tho style and 
state of the structure, which not only bears cvory mark of antiquity, 
but also of frequent dilapidation and repair. It is wholly composed 
of lurge weighty masses of rude stones laid upon onc another with- 
out any regular system, every dependence having been pluced upon 
the magnitude of the materials ; honce the power of the groat body of 
water, in its pitch over the work, has frequently occasioned breaches, 
and also placed the structure in a critical predicnment. A large canal, 
led off from immediately above the work, termed the Ragunit’ha- 
kaveri, flows upwards of twonty-four miles through the country to 
the eastward, being )roserved in its course over a fine plain, and af- 
fords the means of cultivating the lands upon the whole of its tract, 
sluices having been constructed for this purpose, most of which, un- 
fortunately, are now in ruins. This channel waters itself ultimately 
in the Kullari lake, and the superabundant flow of salt-water issuing 
from the southern calingalah of this lake, falls into tho salt-mareh 


below the villago Vigay, and cutting through it, assumes the name 
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of Kottegndi-4r, which communicates with the sea, on the west of 
the spot called Adisétu-tirtha, The Kund-ér, or the surplus water 
that descends from the calingalah on the east of the town of Kémiri, 
winds in 8 south-easterly course for twenty-two miles, runa towards 
Mukiir, supplying in its tract a few lakes, and disembogues into the 
sea. It has a wide but shallow entrance, and a heavy shoal renders 
the free accees of boats at the mouth impracticable. 


TANKS OR RESERVOIRS. 

These are variously named ; the larger are called Yéris and Kum- 
mis, the lessor ones Yendels. The country abounds with them ; several 
of tho large ones are supplied by channels from the rivers, while 
others of less magnitude are filled by the local rains; the latter do 
not retain the water for more than three or four months. Although 
the lerger lakea have a source whence they receive a constant and 
ample supply, yet the advantage of retaining their waters throughout 
the year is lost, from noglect of any regular system of inspoction and 
repair. Tho periodical rains usually set in about the months of Octo- 
ber and November, and the country then exhibits an almost entire 
watery surface ; the great body of water confined by the embankmenta 
of the lakes spreads out to a great extent, often overflowing and de- 
stroying the embankments, groatly to the prejudice of the after oul- 
tivation of the lands, which depends upon the strength and preserva- 
tion of theso banks. When a general drought prevails, the inhabi- 
tants dig small pits in the beds of the reservoirs, whence they obtain 
a scanty and muddy draught. At this season the people are generally 
aseailed by a disease called Guinea-worm ; but they are so much inurod. 
to this tumour in their legs, that they think little of it. Of the prin- 
cipal Yéris, the following seem more particularly to deservo desorip- 
tion, viz. 

Résingamangalam, a large lake situated between the smaller lakes 
Kokaurne and Koshavan ; its length from the north bank to the south- 
ern opposite extremity being nine miles, varying in breadth from one 
or two miles. It recoives on the north side the stream of a rivulet 
that flows from the high Isnda in Shevagunga, denominated the Kot- 
takarai-4r, and, on the south south-west, the waters of the Vigay river. 
This lake originally wetered about five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty kénis of land.* it has two large calingalahs at either oxtromity, 


© 4 Kani or onwnie is 1} of an acre, 
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the northern consisting of scventeen arches, and the southern of 
fifteen ; and besides these, eighteen lesser sluices, built of stone and 
brick, most of which, as well as the larger calingalahs, are in a dila- 
pidated state, in consequence of which it cannot at present supply 
water for more than two thousand five hundred kinis. There are six 
broaches along the bank of this lake, occasioned by the breaking 
through of the waters during the monsoons, and these not being at- 

tended. to, present much danger to the villages and lands lying be- 
low it to the eastward. 

Perriakolam, thia lake, with which the Vigay river forms a com- 
munication, is situated about e mile north-west of Ramnad, and ex- 
tends in length about seven miloa; its breadth varies from three- 
fourths of a mile to nearly two miles, and, from its greater depth, it 
has the advantage of retaining its waters for a longer period than the 
Résingamangelam. It irrigates an extent of land consisting of ono 
thousand eight hundred and sixty kinis. This Yéri hos two large oa- 
lingalahs ; one to the north, consisting of nine arches, tho water from 
which flows to the eastward on a low level, and falle into an extensive 
ealt marsh. The calingalah to the south consists of seven arches, and 
the stream from it falls into the Chukrakotta lake, which liea to tho 
south. There are twelve smaller sluices to this luke, throe of which 
are in ruins. 

Chukrakotta lake, situated on the south of Ramnad, has a largo and 
substantial calingalah consisting of eleven arches; the surplus water 
discharged from it forms a canal which flows into a marsh about a 
mile to the southward. A calingalah on the north consists of fivo 
arches only. This lake has twelve other sluices, denominated after 
the original possessors of the land depending thereon ; five of these 
sluices have been in a state of docay for the lest 60 years. 

Kullari lake receives the Ragunét’ha-kéveri ; it is situatod between 
the villages Tirukoshamangai and Kukéti, and irrigates about one 
thousand five hundred kénis of land. This inke has two calingalahs, 
and twelve smaller aluices, all of which are in good order: the great 
quantity of water that flows from these calingalshs spreads over a salt 
marsh to the eastward, and from thence, forming a channel, ultimate- 
ly falls into the sea. 

Abramam lake, situated to the north of the village of that name, re- 
sevobles in form a spur; it is supplied by a channel from the Kreda- 
manadi, and waters about one thousand kénis of land; the bank is 
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very high and substantially built. It consiste of very large stones 
placed one upon another, and seams once to have been much more 
regular than at present; it has puzzled antiquarians to account for 
the laying of these enormous stones, as their weight is so great that 
no means are now known by which they could have been pleced there. 
An odd tradition prevails that this was performed by demons. The 
bank is eo well strengthened that it has never had any breaches, nor 
is it likely ever to require any great repair. 

Several large lakes sustain considerable loss owing to the weak and 
unsubstantial condition of their banks. The waters from the high lands, 
and the surplus from the lake of Shekull, form a pretty wide stream, 
which discharges itsclf into the sea at Vélimukam Bay, which has a 
good harbour for sheltering the vessels trading along this coast during 
the period of tho land winds and monsoon. Contiguous to this bay, 
on the north, is a large suit water Jake that oxtends about seven miles 
to the west, its greatest breadth being a mile and a quarter, Salt is 
gathered in large quantities here, besides that which is manufactured. 
in tho salt pans; this article is a produco very advantageous to Go- 
vernment, for the monopoly does not permit the Zemindar to manu- 
facturo, and this was understood when he received his Zemindary. 
‘Wells and fountains are, for the most part, exceodingly rare in the 
interior of this country, and the water that issues from them is of a 
very brackish quality. The sea-coast towns, although situated on vast 
plains of decp and heavy sand, afford fine wells and springs of clear 
water. A narrow salt water lake, called Turrava, extends from the 
Kottaigudi river, below Tirupallani, to the east cighteen milos, and 
varies from one quarter to half a mile in breadth, bordering the decli- 
vity of a range of sand hills. This lake has a verdure on ifs margin, 
which affords good pasturage for the cattle of its Vicinity. On the 
nouth side are several thick groves of palmyra and cocoanut trees. At 
some seasons of the year a dam is thrown across this lake, confining 
the water to a particular part and, by letting it off os required, ad- 
mits of the remaining portion of the bed being cultivated with rice. 
Another salt water lake, but of smallor extent, lies to the cast of the 
former, and has a communication with a basin of salt water contigu- 
ows to the sea, east of Pullimat’ham. 

Boans, &. 


There are several principal roads that lead through this country 
from the neighbouring districts. The first isa high road that leads 
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from Tanjore by Kottapatnam, proceeds along the sea-coast, and is 
much frequented by pilgrims who travel to and from the Ganges to 
Raméswara. About two miles from Kottapatnam the road leads into 
the Tanjore country, crosses a rivulet, and proceeds to Sundrapéndi- 
patnam. In its progress further, about five miles, it crosses the Pam- 
ban-dr (which here forms the general boundary between Tanjore and 
Shovagungs) ; and about a mile south, leads near a fine chuttrum in 
the Shavagungn limits; west of Sundrapindipatnam, about two miles, 
it crosses the P&shi river ; and, at a mile further, the Verashelai, and 
thence passes by Tondi, whore soveral cross roads intersect. Leaving 
Tondi, it crosscs the Munnimutnu river, and a few other emall rivulcts, 
and, ot the distance of about ight milos, is intersected by the Kollai- 
Korai-ir, ond, passing by Tirupélagudi in its progress, it touchos at 
Dévipatnam, after which, crosaing a few brooks, it soparates into two 
roads; the one leading along the coast to Raméswara, the other, 
crossing the Vigay river, enters Ramnad, making through tho whole 
of its courao o distance of nearly fifty miles. This, although a car- 
riage road, is very inconveniont, owing to tho hoavy sand along the 
sea-coast. The second is a high road that loads from Trichinopoly to 
Remnad, cié Pudukotte, onters this country, on the north by Shera- 
ganir, passes by Kunnangudi, Mangalagudi, and Tiruvadanari, whore 
it is intersected by several cross roads leading to the const ; thenco it 
touchos at the village Arnutmangalam, crosses tho Kottaikari-4r, and 
leads off on the west by Armukam-kotta to Risingamangalam, pro- 
eceds to Sholandir, and passing below the banks of two largo lakes, 
touches at Peruvial, near which it is interaccted by soveral wator- 
courses, and latterly passes by Pillengudi on the north bank of tho 
Vigay river to Ramnad. This is ono of the grand carriage roads, 
but is in a bad state owing to the frequent intervention of paddy 
fields, which render it altogether impassable in ihe rainy seasons, 
A third road, also leading from Trichinopoly, separates into two 
parts at Tripaté: ; the one loads rid Shevagunga, and the other by 
Kaulear-kovil, and these joining at Yellangudi, the road enters this 
district about one milo and a half west of Ninar-kovil, and, in its 
progress, crosses the Vigay, passes near a fine pavilion called Chotti- 
Mattam, where it joins the high rond leading from Madura to the capi- 
tal, and proceeds along the south bank of the Vigay below Gangakondén, 
and, re-crossing the river again at three other places, two miles dis- 
tant from each other, pasecs by Mothalir to Ramnad. The stato of 
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the road is tolerably good, but much inconvenience is felt by the in- 
tersection of the Vigay river at several places. ‘The fourth is a high 
road that leads from Madura rié Ménamadura, enters this province 
immediately after crossing the Vigay river by Tholeshatanér, and 
proceeds along the south bank for three miles, touching at Parma- 
gudi, a fine, large, and populous town, where there are two or three 
substantially built pavilions for the acoommodation of travellers. The 
road rons through tho town along the southern bank, about ten miles 
to Chetti-Mattam, and passes by Wurapilli, in the interval of which 
it crosses many canals branching from the Vigay, which renders the 
road unfit for carriages; it then leads castward to Ramnad. The 
fifth is also a high road that leads from Madura to Ramnad vid Avir. 
It onters this country at a village called Utchampalli, and, in its pro- 
gress, crosses the Sheverikotta river, near ita junction with the Kun- 
d&r, touches at Tiruchuli, crosses the latter river, and proconds to 
Shadapiram, where it separates into two different routes, the one 
leading to Kémiri, and the other to Abramam: the ono that leads 
to the latter place passes by Anakolam, Mandelménikam, and Nér- 
takurchi, next touches at Abramam, and, in its progress to Ram- 
nad, pass by the intermediate villages Perrdnkurnai, Alenganar, 
Cheira, Wulayar, Yettivial, and Lénthamattam’ This road is ex- 
tremely good, owing to the high and level surface of the country. 
The sixth a high road that leads from Madura, Tiruchuli, and Ké- 
intiri, to Ramnad, touches at Kémiri, and after crossing the Kundér 
river on the east of the town, it intersects the high road from Abra- 
mam at the distance of five miles. This is also a good carriage-road 
from the evenness of the country. The seventh, a high road leading 
from Tinnevelly to Ramnad, enters this province on the west of Kuni- 
Tajapdram, touches at Narripdr, and in its way, passes by Sholagudi, 
when it crosses the Kundar, and proceeds about five miles between a 
range of eand-hills, touches at Kileshelvanellir, from which placo a 
road separates to Kilakarai by the villages Kilaked4ram and Siva- 
kolam, where it crosses 2 rivulet and passes by Yérvadei to Kilakarai, 
and from thence proceeds along the sea-coast vid Mutupetta and Vai- 
dalai, to P&mban and Raméswara. The road thst continues from 
Shelvaneliur to Ramnad, touches et Kothenkolam, a small village 
(about two anda half miles distant), and thence at Shekull, three 
miles from the latter, and passes through Tirukoshamangai, which 
is soven miles short of Ramnad. The eighth is a sea-coast road lead- 
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ing from Dévipatnam towards Autankarai and Pallimat’ham, where 
it crosses the ferry to Pimban, and proceeds to Raméeware, being in 
this part paved with stones. All along this road are spacious and 
durable pavilions snd chuttrams for the accommodation of travellers 
sad pilgrims, Several oross-roads intersect each other in all direo- 
tions throughout the country, which, though not answering for car- 
riage-roads, are much frequented by a class of people who chiefly 
trade in salt. 

‘There are no made roads, and the bandy tragts are so soft and sandy, 
that the traffic betwixt the coast and towns in the interior is nearly 
closed through the imperfection of the means of intercourse. 

SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 

The soil in this province is composed of various sorts, and, though 
generally fruitful, is not without some predominant disadvantages, a 
proof of which has been experienced by the continual emigration of 
the inhabitants from this to the ncighbouring countries, especially 
within the last four years, during which period a great scarcity and 
mortality has prevailed, arising from a failure of rain; and the num- 
ber of inhabitants who have abandoned this province from indigence, 
and its concomitant evils, is estimated to be not less than 150,000 souls, 
or nearly half its population. 

The soil though not of a very rich kind, yet, aided by enlightened 
husbandry, may vie in fertility with the best in the neighbouring 
countries, and produces early and excellent crops of paddy and of dry 
grain. Tho most fruitful soil consists of a deep black loam, which is 
prevalent towards the westward : the culture on these lands yields an 
abundant crop of cotton and dry grain. Coriander and Kadalai* are 
well cultivated in parte of Abramam and Kémiri. The soil next in 
quality is a red loam; and, inferior to these, is the black and red, 
light and eandy ejls. Vegetation thrives remarkably upon the lat- 
ter, which is common about tho sea coast towns, contiguous to which 
the grounds are inclosed and divided into small gardens. The pro- 
duotions consist of paddy of various kinds, several sorts of dry grain, 
horse gram, snd a variety of other pulse, rape-seed, and oil-nuts ; 
cotton in great plenty ; and the choya-vér grows spontancoualy about 
the sea-coast and the islands. The most unfavorable portions of the 





* Akind of peas, much used in Bengal and Upper Hindustan, and in the south oom- 
monly called Bengel gram. 
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country are not entirely unproductive ; as the valuable chay-root, from 
the root of which is extracted a beautiful red dye, in extensive use 
among the Madura weavers, springs up spontaneously in the sand, and 
is found in great abundance, and in the greatest perfection on the east 
coast and most sterile portion of the Zemindary. 

MANUFACTURES, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS. 

As a commercial province, and for manufactures, Rammad is distin- 
guished beyond many others, and principally for the manufacture of 
cotton cloths ; the firet of which is at Parmagudi, where the chief oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants is making printed cloths, chintzes, silks, 
elegunt silk carpets, red and blue striped cotton carpets, muslins, 
dupetias, turbans, dimities, izraries, ginghams, cambrica, &c. Kilaka- 
rai and Dévipatnam are fine ports, the trade of which is very consider- 
able; they are consequently the resort of many respectable merchants 
from all parts, whereby these places have become rich and populous. 
Kilakarai is reckoned next to Parmagudi for the manufacture of fine 
cloths, muslins, &o. A few other places are noted for long cloths of 
good quulity, viz. Kamuri, Abramam, Arpukotta, Pélayompatti, Kud- 
deladi, Yekugudi, Punnakolam, Chittarkotta, Numbuthullai, Tindoy, 
and Kottapotnam; and those of a coarso quality, commonly worn by 
the inhabitants, are made almost in every village in the province, 
Balt is manufactured in great plenty in the neighbourhood of the sea 
coast towns and villages, but it is entirely under tho managoment of 
the servants of the Government. Besides the manufacture of this 
article, a prodigious quantity of it is gathered from the extensive salt 
marshes, in which, on the evaporation of the water, a thick incrustation 
of salt, very white and fine, is left on the surface. Except at Pundle- 
gudi, saltpetre is no where manufactured in this province. 

The commercial transactions of this Zemindary, were at a formor 
period very extensive. A. commercial resident and assistant were for 
many years established at Ramuad by the Company, for the purpose 
of procuring cloth for the English market. A large proportion of 
the inhabitants were manufacturers, and the Mahommedan portion of 
the population carried on an extensive and valuable trade in piece 
goods with the Eastern Island and Persian Gulf, &c., but the manu- 
facture and export of piece goods have to a great extent been super- 
seded by the piece goods of Europe. Cloth is, however, still tho 
staple manufacture, and is made in considerable quantities, but chiefly 
for domestic use. The chief imports are spices, long-cloth, ghee, oil, 
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betel-nut, wood, iron, sugar and pearla. The oxports aro chay-root, 
chanke, salt, salt-fish, tobacco, cotton, skins, paddy, coarse cloth, &c. 
Of the chank, a univalve shell in great request in Bengal for tho 
manufacture of tor rings, &c., about one million are collected on the 
coast annually and forwarded to the Calcutta market. 

The chank fishery commences in April on the castorn coast of 
Ramnad, ond continucs till the month of September; and, on the 
southorn coast, from October, continuing till March. Tt is usually 
rented by the Zomindar at not less than six thousand pagodas annu- 
ally. The chanks fished on the eustcrn coast aro reckoned better thau 
those of tho southern. A comparative rate has long beon established 
at one hundred and thirty-five chanks por star pagoda, while those of 
the southern coast arc sold at one hundred and sixty-two per pagoda. 
Tho number of chanks annually fished amounts to upwards of a mil- 
lion. Tho country arrack is distilled in soveral places throughout this 
province. 

The fishory is rented for abont 5,000 Rupoos per annun, 

Tho imports aro shawls, woollen cloths, wheat, sugar, sugar-candy, 
pepper, nuts, nutmegs, cinnamous, cloves, cardamums, mace, briin- 
stone, quicksilver, iron, pearls, corals, and a varioty of precious stoucs ; 
toakwood, black, and Ceylon wood; red end yellow ochro; und, in 
the time of scarcity, grain is imported hither from the western, as 
well as from the Tanjore countries. The chief trade of this province 
consisis in tho exportation of manufuctured cloths of various hinds. 
The chanks are tukou to Bengal, and the chay-root to the northern 
countries ; and, during a plentiful season, paddy, and other grain, ure 
also exported. Salt is the principal commodity of export tu the inland 
countries. 

In the interior of the Zemindary the population is composed in 
gro measure of Lfindoos, who are goncrally poor and engaged in 

. ‘al pursuits. There are a few also oceupicd in the manufuc- 
tur -% .on cloth chiefly for domestic uac. In every town there are 
a few Mahommedan fumilics usually employed as workers in brass, 
&o, The inhabitants of the towns on the coast are chicfly Mahom- 
medans and Roman Catholic Christians ; the former amount to about 
27,879, and tho latter to 10,000. * 

The Lubbays are an active and enterprising race, wero possessed of 
considorable wealth, and still are comparatively rich ; their houses are 


generally spoaking, largor, and appear moro comfortable than those 
* Da 
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of the Ifindoos, and the dwellings of tho more roapectable at Keolu- 
carney are two or three stories high. They are a haughty and irawci- 
blo race ; but if treated with consideration they will be found kind and 
obliging, and in their conversation communicative and intelligent. 
They are engaged in trade, both by lend and sea, and a few practise 
the mechanical arts. Many are acquainted with the Arabic, but the 
Tamil languago is in univereul use amongst thom. Tho Christiane 
are omployed as fishermen, and are apparently very poor ; their vil- 
lages consist of a number of mean houses, erected on the beach, with 
usually a small Church placed in some conspicuous position. 

This province is well stocked with cattle, but from the scanty pas- 
turage they are able fo procure, ure of small size and in indifferent 
condition. Antelope and hog are found on tho plains and jungles, 
but not in great numbers. 

From the absence of hills, or collections of trees to obstruct tho free 
circulation of air, the absorbent nature of the soil, and the small quan- 
tity of decayed vegetable matter, the climute is salubrious. The few 
diseases cndomic to the country and the Zemindary, have been for a 
series of ycars singularly freo from a general visitation of epidemic 
disease. Jever and diarrhwa prevail during tho wet season, but they 
aro mild in their attacks, and tractable in their nature, end readily 
yicld to the simple troatment pursued by tho Native medical practi- 
tioners. Uleora are common among the sepoys, but they do not appear 
to provail amongst the permanent residents to any extent. 

The general character of the climate is hot, but all that portion of 
the Zemindary lying within twelve miles of the coast, is tempered in 
the evening by the sca-breezo, The weight of the mongoon fulls in 
October and Novembor, and is over by the middle of December, but 
the weather continues cool and ugrecable till February. During that 
month, however, and tho two following, the hoat in the interior of the 
country is excessive. Accordingly Moollapettuh, where thero iP 1,5 
bungalows, is occasionally the residonce of the Madura civilians d' “ing 
the sultry and opprossive months of March and April. 

FORTS, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Ramnad,* the capital of the province, Latitude 9° 24’ N., and Lon- 
gitude 78° 49° E.,dhas both a fort anda town. Tho former is a forti- 
fication, the sides of which, from north to south, and from east to west, 


° iy, R&manétha-poram, from Rame, the or of that namo; n&tha, a 
lord, an: eam a town ot ity. ©. ee 
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aro each about half a mile in length, consisting of a singlo wall, 
strengthened with thirty-two bastions, built at equal distances from 
one snothor, and with one gateway which is to the cast. The wall is 
twonty-seven feot high and five fect thick, without a rampart, but with 
loopholes, and surrounded by a ditch. This fort was built in tho 17th 
century by Moghava Ragunatha Setupati, who, at the same time, con- 
structed the lurgo rescrvoir, or artificial lake, that lies on the N. W. 
side. About two hundred yards from the gate stands the chicftain’s 
palace, which is a spacious gothic-like structuro, surrounded by a high 
wall. On the north-cast bank of the reservoir is a small but hand- 
somo Protestant Church, with a burial ground adjoining it. A fow 
yards from the western bank of the reservoir is tho burning placo of 
tho chieftain and his ancestors, where several grand tombs are crocted 
to the momory of the latter. Mast of the reservoir is a large bunga- 
low formerly bolonging to Coloncl Martinez who was for many yoars 
provious to 1804 in command of tho garrison. On the north side 
between the walls of the fort and the roservoir, is a high cavalicr, 
raised with carth, which commands an cxtensive and delightful pros- 
pect of tho surrounding plains. A Roman Catholic Chapel, which was 
built by Colonel Martinez, in the year 1799, stands ucar the south- 
east angle of the fort, and nearly in the centre stands a small Tindoo 
temple, 

Ramnad is rondered memorable from having been stormed by Gene- 
ral Smith in A. D. 1772; and likewise from an affray that took place 
in 1797 in which Lieutenant Clarke was killed, when endeavouring to 
seize the eclobrated Poligar Cataboma Naig. 

The fort contains about 5,000 inhabitants, the houses aro moderately 
well built, generally of mud and thatched. The streets, with ono 
excoption, are irregular, and narrow, but aro kept tolerably clean. 

A. large portion of the inhabitants of Ramnad reside boyond the 
walls, on the easy side, and at the principal ontrance to the fort. The 
population of this portion of the town consists chiofly of Hindoos, with 
about 100 Muhomedan families, the former are engaged in agricultu- 
ral pursuiis, and as grain merchants, and a few are occupied in the 
manafacturo of coarse cloth ; tho latter arc workers in iron, brass, &c. 

There aro two rows of bazaars regularly built, with tiled roofs ; and 
the houses of the inhabitants appear also of a superior description. 

Ramnad has a small garrison, and is at times the head quarters of 
an assistant to the Collector of Madura. The old place of arms, and 
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a small building forming the hospital and disponsary are within the 
forl, and are built of brick and chunam. In the vicinity of the town, 
in an open plain, and on sandy soil ure the houses of the commanding 
officer and the head assistant to the Collector. 

The ¢own of Ramnad is situated cast of the fortress, from the gate 
of which a wide street leads, with two good rows of bazaars, rogularly 
built. Here a market is held every Wednesday, when tho peoplo, 
from a distance of fifteen or twenty miles, bring in cotton, grain, and 
other provisions for sale. ‘The town, and its suburbs, including Letch- 
mapliram (a village situated tv the north) where is a handsomo temple 
aud chuitrum, are ubout 2} miles in circumference. At the east end 
of the bazaars, where u road intersects, crossing north und south, are 
several detached houses, with gardens surrounding them, and o small 
mosque, Tlese separate one part of the town from the other. There 
are also two or three other mosques, which, though not conspicuous, 
are by no mouns inclegaut. Upon the whole, the streets are narrow 
and ill-contrived ; the houses are moderately well built, and are up- 
wards of 2,300 in number; and the population cxcceds 8,700 souls, 
consisting of Mussulmans, Brahmins, and Sudras, and a few Native 
Christians ; many of the two former carry on a considerable trade in 
grain ond other articles of import from Travancore, Ceylon, &c. There 
uro no artizans here, excepting guld and silversmiths, braziers, and 
ironsmiths ; tho lattor, ubout two hundred fumilics, who are Mussul- 
mans, resido in the town. Tho east part of the town is inhabited by 
manufacturers of chintzes and printed cloths. 

Kémiri is a fort lying 31 miles west of Ramnad, and 40 miles south 
by west of Shevaguugz, scated on an elevated rocky ground on the 
north bank of the Kindav river, and commands o most dclightful and 
extensive prospect. It is small, but of some strength, built of stone, 
of a circular form, with a doublo enclosure of walls, having an intcr- 
val between them of about sixty foet; the outer wall is twenty feet 
high, and about four feot thick, without a rampart or parapet, but has 
nine bastions ; the inner wall is strongor, twenty-five fect high, with 
a rampart, and seven bestions. On an-eminence, to the south-west, is 
aredoubt. In the inner fort, a granary and magazine still remain ; 
between the two walls, on the western side, is a well of very clear 
water cut through rocky strate, having steps on the one side descend- 
ing to tho bottom. 

About 1,000 yards from the fort on the southorn bank of the river, 
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the town of Kémiri is seated. A small Hindoo temple stands on the 
north side, anda pretty wide street surrounds it. There are many 
more strects, but most of them narrow and crooked, with low thatch- 
ed houses built of curth; o few, however, are covered with tilos. 
Almost in the centro stands a grand terraced house, bolunging to a 
Native, the clegance and situation of which affurd an agrecuble pros- 
pect. In the dry seuson the dust and heat are almost intolerable; ond 
in the rainy season, owing to the bluck soil, the mire is so decp us to 
render tho strects almost impassable. Some of the inhabitants hore 
aro very opulont men, and many of them trade to a considerable ex- 
tent in cotton, as it is in greator plonty here, aud in the neighbour- 
hood, than in other parts of tho province. <A great market is held on 
every Tucsday, when crowds of people come from the neighbouring 
districts fur the purchase of articles to retail in the different villages. 
Cattle are alev brought to this market for salc. 


Lirumpallani, a populous village 6 milos south of the capital, situat- 
ed on a commanding plain, is highly distinguishod as ono of tho 
sacred places of IHindoo worship; the temple stands on the cust side 
of the village, and a rectangular resorvoir is situated opposilo to it. 
Two pavilions are raised on stone pillars ; the one adjoining the gate 
of the temple, the other to the east of the reservoir. The templo iv 
surrounded by a high stono wall. The main strect of the villuge is 
about two furlongs in length, and forty feet wide; the south und enst 
streets arc inhabited by Brahmins, and the north and west strects by 
the people attached to the temple, and other Hindoos. This tomple 
is dedicated to the god Jaganatha, and the festivals are cclubrated an- 
nually in the months of April and July. In the north-west and south- 
west angles of the villuges, aro two substantiul stonc pavilions ; and 
on tho north-east side, a reservoir of excellont water. A broad but 
shallow salt-water lake runs west of the village, which reecives the 
surplus waters tlt Jow from the interior parts of the country, cape- 
cially from the calingalah, or sluico of the Chakkrakotta lake, the 
whole falling eventually into Kottagudi river. 

The pilgrims who resort fo the temple at Raméswara to pay their 
adorations, must, after performing their ablutions in the sea, first come 
here to worship. 

Adisétu-tirtha is not a village, but a famed place on the cooat, Lying 
9 miles south of the capital ; it is esteemed holy by the Hindoos on 
account of its bath, which was found by Rama, who bathed here, on 
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his expedition to the Isle of Lanka. The mon generally bring their 
wives and families with them ; but, in the event of the wife not being 
present, the priest gives the husband a piece of straw to roll round 
tho little finger of his right hand, as an emblem of the wife. The 
act of washing here in the sea is a form of penance that they per- 
form, from a general notion that, by doing so, they wash away all 
their sins. Dovotees, snd especinlly those of the Brahmin caste, who 
go on pilgrimage to the Isle of Raméswara, must return hitherto to 
perform tho enjoined rites of devotion. 

Kilukarai, a populous sca-port and commercial town, situated 9 
tiles south by wost of the capital. It is inhabited by Muhommedans, 
many of whom are opulent, and carry on a consideruble trade both 
by sea and land. The houses und granaries aro finely built on tho 
margin of the sea, from which it has u beautiful appearance. The 
cirewmference of the town is about two and a half miles; tho streets 
are numerous, but narrow and ill-formod ; the houses aro low and 
have thatched roofs. A small Roman Catholic Church is situated near 
the castorn skirts of the town, contiguous to which are tho ruins of a 
Dutch factory. There are abuut eleven mosques, or rather tombs of 
somo revpectublo Mussulmans, who havo died here, a few of which aro 
very elogant in structure, especially onc which stands about the contro 
of them, the cupola of which is covered with gold. The placo abounds 
with very thick groves of palmyra trees. It carries on a good sale in 
Puthaneor,* which the Mussulmans much esteem, and drink to ex- 
est, Tho inhabitants of this town follow almost every trade, and 
carry on an extensive manufacture of long cloths, both fino and 
coarse ; upwards of a hundred boats belong to this port. The coast 
abounds with low rugged rocks, which aro only seon abovo water at 
low tide ; it ia thereforo dangerous for the passage of vesscls, unloas 
conducted by a pilot who is well expericnced in those roads. Vesecla 
pay for their anchorage hore as well as in other parts. A sca custom 
house is estublished here. 

Miéttupetta, o fishing village on tho coast, situated 94 miles south- 
cast of Namnad, is chiefly inhabited by Roman Catholics. There is 
a largo Roman Catholic Church in the centre of tho village, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and a pricst resides here, who is a native of Goa. 
The Mahommedan inhabitants arc chank fishers. 


__ * Aawoct bevernge extracted from the Palmyra tice, similar to toddy, but with which 
ig mized a litite chunam. when boiled, it bocomes jaggry, a coarsy kind of sugar. 
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Vaiddlai, a pretty populous village on the coast, situated 13 miles 
cast of Mattupetta, inhabited chiefly by Mussulmans and Shéndrs,* 
the former carrying on a good trade. Tho houses are poorly built 
and vory irregular. This is a noted place for a suparior quality of 
the choya-vér, which is the root of u certain plant from which is ox- 
tracted a rod dye. 

Artankarat, a sea- port, situated 11 miles cast of the capital, at the 
mouth of the Vigay river, on the north bank, inhabited by fisher- 
mon; it hos a spacious and well built chuttrum, surrounded by a 
strong wall. There are several boats daily employed in fishing, and 
from this place, and the ncighbouring villages on the coust, tho town 
of Ramnad is well supplied with fish. Several vessels frequonted this 
harbour at the proper season of the year to recoive paddy and chanks 
for exportation, as well as the choyu-vér, which here also grows 
spontuneously to a great extent, Oysters are tu bo had in abundance, 
and are of good flavour. About two iiles to the north-west lies (7/- 
layeukolam. This place is distinguished for the excellent tobacco it 
produces, which thrives here extremely well, and is reckoned superior 
1o any in tho provinces south of Madras. 


Deévipatnam, a sca-port and populous commercial town, well known 
by the name of the Wine Stones, is colobrated for a bath in tho pen, 
that has beon held sacred from the most remote antiquity, and is 
visited every year by a great number of pilgrims. In ancicnt days, 
from this placo to Darpasenam, commonly called Tirnpatlani, was ono 
continued forest, called Puraranyam. Jama resorted here when on 
his expedition to Lanka, with a design to kill Ravanan, who had se- 
duced awuy his wife. The priest of Ruma told him that, in order to 
bo sucecasful in hiy wnderlaking, he must worship some image re- 
sombling the nine planets including the sun and moon, in reprosenta- 
tion of which ho planted the nine stones on tho sea shore, and, hay- 
ing dedicated thew to the nine planets, worshipped thom accordingly 
with much fervency ; sinco which period the Tlindoos have a tradi- 
tion, that by buthing here they will be cleansed from their sins, and 
that, by visiting so miraculous a placo, thoy will, in like manner, be 
successful in all their enterprises ; it is, moreover, observed, that these 
stones are an emblem of prosperity to the country, and, in the event 


* Acoste of Iindoos whoso particular avocation is the cultivation of the palm and the 
collecting of the toddy it produces, Many of thom, howover, apply thomaclves to other 
occupations, and some are opulent, 
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of any of them breaking off at the top, it is considered a prognostic 
of some disastor. 

A considerable tradcis carricd on here ; there are about fifty trading 
boats belonging to the port, which, as well as that of Kilakarai, is 
plentifully stored with provisions, and is, therefore, considered a place 
of much importance. In tines of scarcity the granarics uro thrown 
open, and a free sale is carried on, conduciug greatly to the genoral 
benefit, of the inhabitants, and to the opulence of the merchants who 
reside here. About the centre of the town stands a Tindoo temple, 
encompassed by a wall and a wide strect, through which the wooden 
chariot of the idol is drawn at tho festival, which is held in the month 
of March. A large pavilion is built on the west of the temple, on the 
high yond, for the convenicnee of travellers, where also, alms are be- 
stowed daily on a stnull number of Bruhuin passengers, who, however, 
are not allowed to stop longer than one day. This place being a quay 
for paddy-bouts, and other sinull craft, a soa custom houso is here 
established. 

Arnitmangalan is situated 24 miles to {he north of Ramnad, on the 
road towards 'I'richinopoly ; it is inhubited by a pecaliar tribe of Ve- 
lars" called Arambukutan Velélars ; according 1o tradition, they aro 
a modern people, who, emigrating from the southward sottled hore as 
formors ubout four hundred ycars ago: their manners and customs, 
distinguishing them from the other classes of Veldlars, are very sin- 
gulur. The men marry among their own tribe, and nover sock a 
brido elsewhore, They will on no account ongago to hold a situation 
under any authority whatever, but employ themaclvcs solely as culti- 
vators of the land; they will not make oboisance {o the Rajah of the 
country, nor will they pay uny kind of formal respect or compliment 
to any description of persons, but express their humility by rubbing 
their bellics with their right hand. 

Tondi, a sea-port town situated on the coast road towards Tanjore, 
isa dependency of Shevagunga. It carries on a good trade with 
Colombo, and other sou-ports. A few opulent merchants reside here. 
The houses arc low built; the stroets narrow and irregular; the in- 
habitants are principally Mussulmans, but there are also a few Karai- 
yars; the former are engaged in manufacturing long cloths, and the 
latter are fishermen. Inland commodities, consisting of grain, toma- 





* A cante of Hindoos, whose principal occupation is husbandry, 
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rinds, cloths, &., &c., are exported from this place, as also chanka, 
which are fished in great abundance. It is from Tondi that the Go- 
vernment treasure is generally shipped for Madras by tho steamer. 

Tirtwédanari, a village of some note from having within it a grand 
Hindoo temple, is situated on the high road which leads from Shova- 
gunga to Tondi, and intersects tho roud that leads from Shevagunga 
to Trichinopoly ; the tomple stands noar the west end from the vil- 
lage, oncompassed by a high wall and a strect: the houses arc tolera- 
bly well built. An onnual festival is eclebrated here in the month of 
April; and a weekly markot is held on every Monday. It lics soven 
miles and a half west north-wost of Tondi. 

Strandm iso small village inhabited by Roman Catholics, seated 
bolow the bank of a lake near the borders of Shevagunga. It is noted 
for a beautiful Roman Church, and is tho residence of a priest, who 
has the superintendence of all tho Romish villages in this purt. 

Kanenkotta is 0 populous village, situated 12 miles north-wost of 
the gg 'tal, und south of the high road leading from Madura to Ram-~ 
nad, “Opposite this village is a beautiful pavilion scuted on the south 
bank of a largo and fine reservoir, which is fillod from the river Vigay. 
This part of the province is richly cultivated in paddy, and has garden 
productions in great abundanco. 

Pugalir is a small village seated bolow the bank of a large Juke of 
that name, lying 7 miles to the west of the capital. It is cclebrated 
as being the place at which a ceremony is performed on tho installa- 
tion of the Zomindar or chicftain of Ramnad. This coremony is held 
to be the most essential, as the inhabitants of this villago are of the 
original stock from which the guardian of Adan’s bridye waa first se- 
dected, and therofore, they retain the prerogative of bestowing the 
title of Sottu-pati; tho Zemindars, in vonsequenco, continue to the 
prosont day to resort thither to receive the sceptre of authority, ac- 
cording to ancient usage; tho ceremony continucs for a few hours, 
and consists of a variety of pompous ritcs. 

Parmagudi, o large and populous town of commerce, is situated on 
tho southern bank of the Vigay river. It lies 21 miles north-west of the 
capital, and through it runs the high road from Ramnad to Madura. 
The population is 6,962 by the census of 1852. Tho town is chiofly 
inhabited by weavers, and contains upwards of 1,330 houses, for tho 
most part covered with tiles ; the strects are numorous, but dirty, and 
very ixrogulurly formed. Manufactures of tho best cloths, silke, mus- 
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Hing, silk carpets of great value, vestures, turbans, women’s silk and 
colored cloths, are carried on here, and those articles constitute the 
best part of its trade. There are several rangos of bazaars, and an 
annual festival is celobrated by a contribution raised by the weavers 
and merchants. A large and spacious stone pavilion substantially 
built, is seated near tho west ond of the town, adjoining which ia a 
chuttrum, wore alms are daily distributed among twelve poor Brah- 
mins, or other travellors. Yams thrive hore, and are in great abun- 
dance, The ironsmiths here are Mussulmans, who aro seldom known 
to follow this trade in other places. 

Abraman, % populous and flourivhing town on the high road to 
Madura, seated below the bank of a very large lake, which is named 
from it, lies 5 miles north-east of Kéméri, ond thirtoen milos south- 
west of Parmagudi. It is inhabited by merchants and tradesmen, 
who are principally Mussulmans and Chottios.* The farmers are 
Marroverst und Veldlars, who carry on an extensive cultivation of 
paddy, which from the ample supply of wator that the lake affords, 
(it being fed by the Vigay,) yiclds two crops annually. The wn is 
bout half a mile in length, divided by two well-formed but narrow 
strocts, with mean houses. On the north sido is o well fuced with 
stones, which las a clear spring of excellent water, affording on 
abundant supply throughout the yoar, although there are many other 
wells about it, the waters of which aro brackish. The trade is con- 
siderable in grain, cotton, and cloths. It is the popular bolief, that 
within an urea of two miles in circumference of tho town, the bite of 
a anake, or of any other venomous reptile, has not the usual poisonous 
effect; and that when bitten beyond the prescribed limits, the patient 
is taken too small temple that stands on the castern extreme of tho 
town, where some water is simply administcred to him, when, as tho 
people affirm, he perfectly recovers within a few hours. 

Viracholen, a village lying about sevon miles north-west of Abra- 
mam, is seated on tho south bank of the Kredaménadi river. It was 
anciontly the residence of the Rajas of the country, in whose days it is 
said to have been very populous, and it still abounds with remains of 
antiquity which corroborate tho assertions of the people of its having 





© A caste of Hindoos, whose principal occupation is merchandise. 


+A caste of Hindoos who appoar to be almost confinod to thie part of the country, 
Their ccrupaticn inhusbandry. In customs they differ from tho Volélars, and most other 
canto of Hindoos, and allow their widows to marry a socond, third, or fourth time, 
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been once a place of grandour and magnificence, and the residence of 
the Chola Raja, from whom it derives i(s appellation. The present 
population is vory inconsidcrable, and consists of Mussulmans, Kullers,* 
Marravers, and a few othor descriptions of poople. Tho manufacture 
is long cloths: on the north aid of tho village stands a small Hindoo 
templo of great antiquity. Thero are tho ruins of many other odifices 
in this vicinity. 


Paumben. 


A small mercantile town on the western extremity of the island of 
Raméswerum, in Latitude 9° 37’, Longitudo 79° 17’, which derives ita 
name from the snake-like channel, which separates the island from 
the mainland. It contains about 250 houses, sevoral of which have 
tiled roofs, tho houses in gencral are built of stone and mud, but tho 
streets are narrow and irregular. The population (chiefly Lubbays) 
is computed at 1,200. The mon are an industrious class of people, 
and are actively engaged in traffic, or as pilots and boatmen to the 
dhonics and vessels passing through tho channel, and about fifty aro 
employed as divers in the Government work in the channel. Tho 
population has been considerably increased since the commencement 
of the works in the channel. 


The officer’s bungalow is situated in u picturesque grove of trees 
within thirty yards of tho sea. The sepoys are hutted in 2 cocoanut 
ope, about three hundred yards from the beach, there boing no other 
ground available within half a mile. 

The circumstance which gives intercst to thia town, is its vicinity to 
tho channel or passage, from which as above said it takes its name, 
thongh the barricr already spoken of (seo page 397) which partially 
connocts the mainland with tho Island of Ceylon. In former times 
this barrier totally -prevented the passage of vessels ; but in the courso 
of ages it has been much worn away. Tho importance of a navigable 
passage was long ago scen to be very great, aa it would avoid tho ne- 
cossity of tho long and stormy navigation round Ceylon; and the 
channel was partially opened by the Dutch whon thoy possessed that 
Island. They scom to have purposely left it intricate, and so obstructed 
by rocks os to prevent even boats running through without pilots ; 


™ A low caste of Hindoos peculiar to this part of India. They are herdamen and onl- 
dvators, and, ag their name inplion, thioves by profession, Orme calls tham  Callerion, 
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but with such aid, it had beon practicable, for the last forty years, for 
dhonics and small vessols, after disembarking their cargo, to cross tho 
bar, though, with considerable difficulty and danger, tho obstacles being 
so numerous that frequently several days were consumed in the opore- 
tion. The improvement of the channel bad Jong been a subject of con- 
sideration with the British Government of India; but the Honorable 
Stephen Lushington, when Governor of Madras, was the first who 
mado any serious attempt to accomplish the object, the advantages of 
which he Lad appreciated when formorly Collector of Tinnevelly. 

In 1828-29 Liout. Col. Sim of the Madras Engineers was directed 
to survey end report on the practicability of opening a channel eithor 
at Paumben or through Adam’s bridge, and o small dotachment of 
pioncxrs wero at tho samo time employed in removing some of the 
principal obstacles of the Paumben channel, which was then made 
forty fect wide, and had between five and six fect of water in it at 
spring tides, but the channcl was still a very winding one, and vesacls 
in warping through were obliged to usc three or four warps, tho chan- 
nel being in many placcs at an angle with the current, In 1834, 
Coloncl Monteith, Chief Engineer, inspected the channel, but although 
his report was highly favorable both as regarded the expense and prac- 
ticability of the measure, tho work was not resumed till 1837; but 
after that poriod, ono or two officers, with a detachment of Sappers 
and Minors and a gang of convicts, were placed under tho direction of 
the Chief Engineer, aud tho works have sinco been steadily though 
slowly prosecuted. 

In January 1854, the Chicf Enginecr, Colonel A. T. Cotton, sums 
up the results hitherto effected, in the following terms :— 


“The success up to this time has been complete, both as respects 
accomplishing tho object, viz., that of permanently deepening and 
straightoning the Pasa, and also as respects the advantages gained 
by doing it. The Pass instead of o depth at high wator neap tides 
of about 5 feet, and excessively crooked so that dhonies without keels, 
even after discharging most of ihcir cargo, would be often days get- 
ting through when the curront was strong, has now a dopth of 10} 
fect and is very nearly straight, so that kecled vessels can pass through 
in either direction without deley ond without discharging cargo. Ves- 
sels of 200 tons have passed through. The trade has increased from 
17,000 tons in 1822 to nearly 160,000 tons in 1853 ; and the freight 
has boon reduced by about 6 Rupees » ton, or more than one-helf, 
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between Colombo and Negapatam; showing 2 saving on the whole 
trade of at least 5 lacs a year, us the effect of a total expenditure, 
including superintendence, valuo of prisoners’ lebour and every item, 
of about 3} lacs; with a trade still rapidly increasing, ao that there 
is no room. for doubt that within a short time the gain to (he country 
will bo 200 per cent. on the outlay, while 4 por cont. is paid by Go- 
vernment for capital employed. 
“ Or the present gain may be thus shown : 


The annual charge on the Treasury at 4 per cent.on3} lacs. 13,000 





Deduct receipts for Pilotage........... ee esse dessins vie 6,800 
Net chargo on tho Treasury........ Esea ates woes 6,200 
Amount of gain in diminished Freight... . . 5,00,000 
Net annual saving. 0... 0.00. ceeseeeee sees es oktupeos. , 4,938,800 
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“ This of courso by no means shows the whole benefit, for no doubt 
a groat part of this trade depends entircly upon the diminished freights. 
For instance, the exports from Tanjore to Colombo value 25 lacs a 
year, and we know not how much of these goods would be unsaleablo 
if 6 Rupecs a ton were added to the cost of freight. But besides any 
gain in moncy there is that incalculable advantage above-mentioned, 
that the increased depth of the Pass has led to the extensive substitu- 
tion of a much safer class of vessels for the old dangoroua dhonoy, 
by which many lives must be saved. 

“ All the supposod possible difficulties have been proved to bo quite 
imaginary. The work uccomplishod shows that the question is simply 
that of the cost of removing « certain known quantity of material. Tt 
was questioned at first whether if materials wore romoved, the chan- 
nel would not silt up again so fost as to ronder if a work of too great 
exponse to keop it clear. But there has becn no silting up, and in- 
deed, in the part whore the main difficulty was, it is impossiblo there 
should be; for thore the current is af times seven or cight miles an 
hour, and much greater than any whore else in the neighbourhood, 
so that nothing can be brought in, that is not immediately swept 
away again. 

“We havo now good data for estimating the cost of such work. 
Upwards of 100,000 cubic yards of sand, coral, and rock have becn 
removed, for a certain sun. 
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“ There is four fathom of water and upwards up to the Pass on both 
sides from the open ocean, so that there is nothing to prevent the 
Pass being entirely opon for all vessels. Jt is simply a question of 
the quantity of material to be removod for that purpose, and this is 
known.” 

Colonel Cotton then goos on to argue for a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of this important undertaking, with the view of rendering tho 
passage navigable for vessels of large burdon, and in particular for 
the steamers of the Suez line. His eatimate of the outlay necessary 
for this purpose amounts to fftcon lacs of Rupecs, or £150,000; the 
interost of which capital, at 4 per cent. would be 60,000 Rupeos a 
year, being the annual cost of the undertaking. And ho shows how 
amall this sum is compared with the saving which would accrue both 
to steamers and sailing vessels ; and how easily thorofore the amount 
might be recovered by a small toll on ships possing. Captain Biden, 
however, and Captain Franklin, for whose professional opinion the 
question was reforred, thought it doubtful whether the lurgor steamers 
would (ake tho inncr passage, even if it were made practicable for 
them.* 

In 1848 the Marino Board, writing of the results of tho improve- 
ments cffected in this channel, advert to a very important one of a 
different kind, viz., the improved construction und rig of the Native 
coasting vessels. The following is their language :— 

“ As a natural sequence to these extensive improvements, the trade 
through the Paumben channel has gradually acquireda vigour which has, 
in the course of 13 years, more than quadrupled its former amount, 
and the annexed statoment not only exhibits the progressive increase 
in the quantity of tonnage passing through, but shows that a superior 
description of vessel is being thereby brought into action. As long os 
the passage from the Coromandel to the Malabar Coast, on the west 
side of Ceylon, was confined to one voyage in the year, the dhoncy, a 
very frail description of craft, was in general favour as being less ex- 

pensive, and as easily sailed with a foir wind as any other; but now 
that the communication renders the passage practicable at all sexsons, 
this is giving way to tho more substantiel brig and schooner, able to 
work down the gulf of Manaar against tho south-west monsoon, a feat 
which 50 years back few English ships would attempt. These oro 





* Sclections from the Records of the Madras Goverement, No. 4, 
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built by Natives at Cochin, Negapatam and Nagpore; most are of 
teak, and many of them coppored, and being gencrally commanded 

and manned by Natives, afford an interesting specimen of their ad-- 
vance in the science of navigation.”* 

There is o light-house at Paumben 80 feet above the level of the sca; 
the light of which (a fixed red one) can bo scon from 8 to 10 miles off 
in aclear night. Thero is also a pilot cstablishmont consisting of 
twelve Nativo licensed pilots with a Government head pilot. A fee or 
toll is levicd on vessela passing through the channel, of which ono- 
fourth is paid to the pilot employed, and the remainder gocs to tho 
Government, and forms the direct roturn for the outlay on tho im- 
provements. In 1849 the amount of these fees was Rs. 7,921-6. 


Shevagungs 

Is o large and important Zemindary of 1,460 square miles in tho 
district of Madura yiclding to the Poligar about 3,62,000 Rupecs a 
yoar péshcusht to tho British Government. It contains 2,070 villages, 
and 1,265 hamlets. 

Tt was formerly part of Ramnad. Tho history of its separation is 
ax follows: during the reign of the Ramnad chiof Ragonada Tévor, 
also known as Keloven Setupati, a portion of land sufficient to main- 
tain 800 armed men, was ussigned to Peria Woodia Téver, who was 
thence forward known as the Nelcottah Poligar. 


Ragonada Setupati previously to his death A, D, 1723 placed his 
sister's son Vijoya Ragonada Téver on the throne of Ramnad, and 
Nalcottah Woodia Téver so ingratiated himself with this prince, that 
he obtained the illegitimate daughter of the Rajah (Aglandéswary 
Natchiar) in marriage for his son Shéshavurna Téver, with a dowry 
in lands gufficicnt for the maintenance of 1,000 mon. Vijoya Ragoo- 
nada only reigned a short time and left no legitimate eon. The two 
claimants for the Zomindary wore Bowani Sunkra Téver, the illegiti- 
mato son of Ragoonada Sotupati and Kutta Tévor the husband of one 
of Vijoya’s daughters. The former with the assistance of tho Rajah 
of Tanjore ostablished himsclf in Ramnad, and Kutta Téver and his 
friend Shéshavurna Téver were forced to fly for safety. 


* First Report of the Public Works Commissioners, para. 459, 


+ 3,861] Bs. of this is romitted, on account of the Goyernment baying rorumed tho 
Motuspha revenue. 
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The hopo of interesting the Rajah of Tanjore on their behalf led 
them to his capital where they sojourned for a considcrablo time, in 
povorty and without a chance of attaining their object. At length 
Shéshavurna Téver gained an opportunity of displaying his courage 
before the Rajah by killing a royal tiger in single combat at a public 
feast. This brave action obtained for him and Kutta Téver a force 
sufficient to wrest from Bowani Sunkra Téver tho possession of Ram- 
nad, and to pluce Kutta Téver upon the throne. Kutta Téver imme- 
diately transferred to the Rajah of Tanjore (in fulfilment of the con- 
dition under which he obtained his aid,) the territorics between Pat- 
ticottah and Cottah Kurragar, a small river which runs at tho foot of 
Armoogum in the Rasimungalum talook, leaving four of the 17 talooks 
now constituting the province of Ramnad, viz., Cotiahputnum, @orla- 
ganeud, Ooroor and Anoomuntagoody appertaining to Tanjore; but 
they were forcibly recovered during the war which subsequently dis- 
tracted that kingdom. 


Kutta Tévor then proceeded to requite the obligations he owed to 
Shéshavurna Téver. Having divided the whole raj of Ramnad into 
fifths, he resolved to give him two-fifths; but the latter having bribed 
the accountants who rogulated the division, they undorvalued the 
tolooks he desired to obtain. Tho portion made over to him lay 
wholly to the northward of Ramnod, and near the source of the Vigay 
a circumstance then little adverted to, but which was the cause, in the 
subsequent division of its waters, of repeated scenes of bloodshed be- 
tween the two houscs. The territory acquired by Shéshavurna Téver 
received thenceforward the general name of Shevagunga: but ho re- 
tained the title of the village whence his family originated, and is 
mentioned by Orme as the Nalcooty Poligar. In tho early Englich 
records we find Ramnad known as tho “Greater Marawar,” and She- 
vagunga as “‘ Lesser Marawar.” . 

Shéshavurna Téver was succeeded by his son Vudagananda Téver. In 
1772 Mahomed Ali, Nawaub of tho Carnatic, who considered Ramnad 
and Shevagunga his tributarica, porsuaded the Madras Government 
to send a force against them on the plea that thoy had not come to his 
aid in his late war with the Rajah of Tanjore. A force was accord- 
ingly sent from Trichinopoly undor the command of Colonel Joseph 
Smith, accompanied by the Nawaub’s son Omdut-ool-Omrah. They 
took"Ramnad by storm, on which occasion the young Poligar wus 
killed, and then proceeded to Shevagunga. Vudeganeda Tévor had 
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quite fallen into the hands of Peria (or Valli) Murdoo, and Chinna 
Murdoo, two Sherogars* of low origin. One it is said was a dog- 
keeper, the other a betel-holder, they, however, afterwards played a 
conspicuous part in Shevagunga. They advised n retreat to the fort 
of Calliarcoil, situated in a dense jungle und considered impregnable. 
The attacking force advanced on different sides, and whilst on armis- 
tice waa being concluded with one party, tho other entered the fort, 
where tho Poligar’s party were ready to receive thom in a friendly 
manner, and commenced firing.t Hostilities commenced, the Rajah 
was killed, and his widow (then with child) with the two Murdoos 
fied to Dindigul, whero they were protected by Jydor Ali. Tho 
widow was deliverod of a daughter, who was marriod at a tender ago 
to Vengum Poria Woodie Téver, a connection of the family. 


In 1781 whon Hyder Ali invaded the Carnatic, Chinna Murdoo ob- 
tained from the Killadar of Dindigul a small force, and fought his way 
back into Shevagunga proclaiming the return of the Rance ; the poo- 
ple flocked to her standard and the Nawaub thought it best to admit 
her claim, The country had in the meantime been farmed out by 
the Nawaub toa renter. The only opposition made was by Woya 
Téver, a nephew of the late Poligar, who claimed the Polliam for bis 
son Gowery Vullaba Woodia Téver, whom he asserted the lato Poli- 
gars had adopted. He was, however, overruled, and Chinna Murdoo 
waa appointed Pradiny or Prime Minister, the chiofship being, how- 
ever, nominally held by Vengum Peria Woodia Tévor. This man on 
the doath of his wifo, (by whom he had a daughter who died), mar- 
ried again a relative of the Murdoos. In 1783 at tho requcst of Mr. 
Sullivan, the Superintendent of Assignment, who could not obtain tho 
arrears of tribute, a British forco under Colonel Fullarion advanced 
into the country. The two Murdoos with the nominal Poligar again 
fled to Culliarcoil wth a force of 10,000 men; Colonel Fullarton, 
however, obtained security for payment without proceeding to hos- 
tilitics. 

On the escape of the younger Poligar of Pangalumcoorchy,+ on tho 
storming of his fort by Colonel Agnew, (on which occasion his elder 
‘brother was killed), he fled to Shevagunga and formed an alliance 





* Tho Shorogare are a tribe who finnish attondants to the Pobgar. 
+ 26th Juno 1772, vide Fullertun’y Memo. 
$ A.D, 1799, 
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with the Murdoos, who having an armed force of 20,000 men openly 
act the British at defiance. They in vin coaxed and threatened the 
Tondiman : he kept stendy to his allegiance. Tho Murdoos were at 
length again driven to take refuge at Calliarcoil, which for five months 
foiled the attempts of Colonel Agnew’s force. It was at last taken 
‘by storm, and the Murdoos after a few ineffectual struggles in their 
woods, were captured and hanged. The Pangalumcoorchy Poligar, 
(generally known as Oomei, the dumb man), ficd to Pulney where he 
also was at length taken and executed. 


In 1801 Mr. Lushington, Collector of Poligar Peshwah, and Colonel 
Agnew, commanding the forces to the south, had advised Government 
to sct up the Gowery Vullaba Peria Woodia Téver (abovementioned) 
as tho chicf of Shevagunga, and thus gain over a largo party of ad- 
horonts to the old family, who were hostilo to the usurping Murdoos. 
They informed Government that he and Vengum Woodia Téver were 
the only two connections of the old family, which was in fact extinct, 
but that Vengum being himself connected with the Murdous, must bo 
considered unworthy the patronage of Governmont. 


It appears from subsequont correspondence that thero must have 
been an elder brothor of this Gowory Vullabe alive, named Woya 
Téver, (both sons of the Woya Téver mentioned above), but tho Bri- 
tish authorities never alluded to such a person in their letters. Thoy 
evidontly erroneously speak of the proposed chicf as Woya Tévor, 
and only just as he was going to bo set up, his name is reported in 
full ‘“‘Pudmatoor Mootoo Vijeya Ragonada Gowery Vulle Worria 
Tévor,” and by this title he is recognized as chief in tho proclamation 
of Government, dated 6th July 1801. The error probably arose thus— 
A bianch of the old Shevagunga family possessed from father to 
son, the estate of Pudmatoor, and held the family cognomen of Woya 
or Oya. The Nalcotta family held that of Woodia or Woorria. The 
affix Téver or Dever (Lord) is common to both. 


Subsequent correspondence shows that Woya Téver, the elder bro- 
ther, was a weak and shallow individual, little regarded by any body, 
and probably never heard of by cither Coloncl Agnew or Mr. Lush- 
ington. Even his father Woya Téver, senior, in a petition to Lord 
Macartney in 1785, complaining that the Murdoos’ usurpation and 
the rights of his con Gowery Vullaba, as being adopted by the chief 
killed at Colliarcoil, never alludes to his older zon Woya Téver. He 
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was, however, present at the installation of his brother, 12th Septem- 
ber 1801, in Colonel Agnew’s camp and occupicd, (see Walsh’s Re- 
miniscences) a very secondary place. The two brothers had proviously 
to 1801, taken refugo first at Ardunghy in the Rajah of Tenjoro’s 
country, and afterwards at Poodoocottah under the protection of tho 
faithful Rajah Tondiman, whence they were brought to Colonel Ag- 
new’s camp. 

The Government proclamation, 6th July 1801, declared tho estate 
an Escheat, and a Sunnud was given to “ Permatoor” Ragonada Gowery 
Vullaba Woodia Térer. Ho died without male children in June 1829. 
Ho wes succeeded by Mooto Vudooganada Téver, a son of his elder 
brother Woya Téver, and in this line the Zemindary has since con- 
tinued ; though his right was disputed by Auga Mootoo Nachiar, tho 
fifth and only surviving wifo of the first Zemindar Ragoonada. Mootco 
‘Vadooganada died in Junc 1831, leaving three sons ; the eldest Bodoo 
Goorasamy succeeded, but Auga Mootoo Nachiar brought a auit 
against him, claiming tho Zemindary as the “ acquired proporty” of hor 
lato husband, who she argued was divided from Woya Tévor. This 
was in 1832, In 1884, the Provincial Court dismissed the suit; it 
was appealed to the Sudder, who in 1837 reversed the docision of tho 
lowor court. An appeal was then mado to the Queen in Council. 
Bodoo Goorasamy died in January 1841, and was succeeded by his 
brother Sirmut Mootoo Vijca Ragonada Gowory Vullaba Peria Woodia 
Téver. 

In June 1844, the Judicial Committco ordered Auga Mootoo Nachiar 
to filo a new suit, as thoro were deficiencics in the decrees both of the 
Provincial and Sudder Courts. A new suit was accordingly com- 
menced by the widow in tho Madura Court in 1845, and a decree 
given egainst her in 1847. In 1848 sho appealed to the Sudder Court, 
but pending the iss,o died in Juno 1850. Meanwhile the Zomindar 
diod in Febroary 1849, and was succeeded by his minor son Bodoo 
Gooroosawmy ; the estate being held in charge by tho Board of Re- 
yenue in their capacity of court of wards. Other parties, connected 
with the late Auga Mootoo Nachiar, threatened, to contest the minor’s 
right of euccession, but no steps with that object have yet beon taken. 
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PoopOoOocoTTAH. 


An indopendent country govorned by the Tondiman Rajah, bound- 
ed on the north by Trichinopoly and Tanjore; on the south by the 
Shevagunga and Ramnad Zemindaries, on tho east by Tanjore, and on 
the wost by Dindigul and Trichinopoly. It contains an area of 1,380 
squaro miles, of which about ono-third is entirely jungle and rocky 
ground with small detached hills; and the remainder plains, partly 
cultivated and partly barren. 

Tho provinco is divided into five talooks, viz. ; 1st, the Northern or 
Colatoor; 2nd, tho Eastern or Allangoody ; 3rd, the Southern or 
Cunvenaud ; 4th, the Western, or Uannawausel, and 5th, the Kee- 
lanelly. 

The rivers which run through the province aro the Vellaur, tho 
Paumbaur, the Caurayaur, the Shoorayaur, the Umblyaur, tho Tykan- 
nyvemschennanuddee, and the Maharajasamoodrum. 


Tho Maharajasamoodrum channel is a narrow and rapid stroam 
taking ita rise from the high lands at Vellum, in the Tanjore pro- 
vince. It was originally a branch of the Veoacondam river, flowing 
into the Puttoocottah Talook of the Tanjoro country, and was formerly 
navigable for small trading vessels about fifteen milos in the interior 
of the country from its communication with tho sca ; it has beon from 
ages long past in a total state of decay. West of Vellum the ancient 
bank and its low bed have boen tracod for several milos, but to tho 
eastward it ig not discernible till it enters the province on tho north- 
east, and runs four milos, whence it proceeds to the Tanjore province 
again, and widons considorably in its way to the eastward for several 
miles, and then disembogues into the sca below Rajahgopallypatnam, 
a small fishing villege on tho coast, situated four or five miles south 
of Adrampatam. 

There are no eprings in the province, but innumorablo tanks. Tho 
principal of the latter are in length from one to threo miles, and. their 
beds extend from half to three-quarters of a mile in breadth from the 
embankment by which so large a body of wator is supported. Tho 
twnks are supplied by the Vellour and other rivulets, each irrigating 
a large sheet of paddy lands below their banks, some of which, in 
good years, yield two crops annually. For the purpose of preventing 
inundations during the monsoon, several of the tanks and lakes havo 
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cahingalahs or sluices constructed of rough stones at cithor of the ex- 
tremities of the bank which drain off the supcrabundant waters by a 
channel leading from one and supplying another, until thoy at last 
discharge into some other rivulet or nullah. Tho lessor tanks are 
called Yaindels which are kept in good order and filled by the local 
rains. They serve to irrigato but a small extent of paddy land yield- 
ing annually but one crop. 

Numcrous hills and several lofty rocks occur in the province, tho 
chief of which are the Nourtamallay, o small range of hills lying wost 
of the high road from Trichinopoly to Poodoocottah ; the Auloorti- 
mullay, a lofty rock contiguous to the foregoing ; the Velletimalli, a hill 
which riscs by a steep and rugged ascont till it roaches a height of 
260 feet ; the Munnowauscl hill lying east of the talook ; the Kode- 
meahmalli hill which has a small pagoda on the summit ; the Veralli- 
moulli, a rugged rock on the summit of which stands two fortified 
pagodas; the Shamputtmali; Connatooramalli, a small flat rock, on 
which the station is formed; Prawmally, 0 romarkably high hill on 
the south-western skirts of the province—1,800 fect above the level 
of the plain ; the Shovaloor and the Porum hills. The latter arc low, 
craggy ridges, almost entiroly covered with jungle. 

Tho chief odifices in the province of Poodoocottah are Hindoo pa- 
godas and mosques, and o few choultries. There aro also a Romish 
Church at Anvoor, and tho palace of the Rojah at the capital. The 
pagodas are constructed upon onc uniform and ancient plan and ad- 
vantageously placed for picturesque effect; the choultries aro of hewn 
stone and situated on the different high roads, while of the mosques 
there are only two of any note, one of which is at the capital and tho 
othor (of a very grand appearance) near tho confinos of the southern 
frontior. The latter was built upwards of 160 years ago in memory 
of a pious Fakcer who was murdored on the spot by the Cullera. 

Tho roads and passes in the provinco are very numerous, and somo 
of tho formor are spacious and in good order. 

Tho chief of Poodoocottah is called the Tondiman. THis ancestors 
did good service to tho British, during the Trichinopoly war, and 
when all the southern Poligars were in arms against the English and 
their allies, Tondiman romained unshaken in his fidelity : he is the only 
chief who pays no tribute. The inhabitants are Cullers, (Orme calls 
them Colleries.) The other great Culler tribes wore those of Nattam 
and Mylore, now forming e part of Madura. 


Poodoocottah. 


241 Miles from Madras. 

A populous town and capital of the country of the Rajah c of Ton- 
diman, to which it gives name, situated in Latitude 10° 24’, and 
Longitude 78° 52’ on a low site, and surrounded with thick jungle. 
It has three entrances to it through the wood ; one on the north about 
three miles from the town, ono on the south about two miles, and the 
othor on the west half a mile. These entrances aro well guarded and 
commanded by an officer and detachment in the Rajah Tondiman’s 
servico. The town is almost an oxact square, divided into four regu- 
Jar and principal streots; in the contre is the palaco, the residence of 
the Rajah, which is a torracod edifice of two stories within a spacious 
avea surrounded by a wall. On tho west of this is another building 
of similar construction, without tho enclosure. These edifices, with 
the other beautiful structures, and a handsome pagoda on the east, 
give a striking magnificence to the general appearance of the city. 
The housos in the principal strects are largo and commodious with 
tiled roofs, several among thom being torraced. The whole of tho 
town has been re-built at a considerable expense by the Rajah, tho 
atreets are well formed, and it is nearly six furlongs in length, and 
thirty-five feet wide. In the southern suburb of the town is a fing 
choultry, and a reservoir built by Mootoonaick, a commandant in the 
Rejah’s sorvico? In the town, and south-cast of tho palace is a grand 
high mosque, and a few tanks und wells of excellent water in various 
parts; the south and east suburbs of the town are diversified with 
gardens. 

The Doorga Pooja festival is annually celebrated here with pomp 
and grandeur, at which time the Rajah displays his liberality to the 
Brahmins, who assemble from the romotest parta of the country in 
thousands, and arc entertained os guests for ten days during the fes- 
tival, and at the close every individual receives from one to five rupees 
according to distinction ; the annual distribution on this occasion is 
never below ten thousand pagodas. 


Hanavaurel. 
A populous town, in Latitude 10° 28’, Longitude 78° 45’; 10 miles 
west of Poodoocottah, and 6} miles south-east of Ellipoor. It is 
situated on the declivity of a rising ground on the road to Veralli- 
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mally, has a emall pagoda on the east, and is chiefly inhabited by 
Mussulmans and Pullars. The former are people of traffie, and the 
latter are labourors employed under Brahmins for tho purpose of cul- 
tivating the lands. 

The Tahsildar of the western talook has his Cutcherry here. A 
weekly market is held at this place every Friday. It is well stocked 
with cocoanut trees which thrive remarkably, and the town towards 
the north and west exhibits a pleasing prospect of paddy ficlds. 


Paraioor, 


A small village, 43 miles south-west of Poodoocottah, situated on the 
south bank of the Vellar. It has a beautiful pagoda built on a low and 
flat rock, ond is remarkable for tho fountain that is within tho con- 
finos of the pagoda, cut in a rocky bottom; towards tho cast isa 
Chulam marked on the stone, and the people affirm that when tho 
water dries up to the mark, tho sound of music is heard below for 
three and three quarter Indian hours, but this only happens once 
every year within the months of February, March, or April, when it 
is visited by the Rajah Tondiman, and a numerous concourse of peo- 
ple who resort here to witness its curiosity. 


Terrucolumboor. 


A populous village between the confines of Shevagunga near Prau- 
mullay, situated 25 miles south-west of Poodoocottah in the district 
of Madura. It is inhabited mostly by Cullurs and Chctties The 
general boundary runs adjacent to this, which was upwards of 200 
years in controversy between the partios, the extent of the disputed 
Jand having been nearly twenty miles. The scttlement of the dispute 
was at length tormiuated by Lieut. Colonel Blackburn, Resident of 
Tanjore, and Rous Peter, Esq., Collector of Madura, in Soptomber 
1812; when an amicablo decision was passed with tho assent of both 
parties, and boundary stones were fixed with the Honorable Com- 


pany’s mark. 


Thairvaupoor. 


A populous town, situated 2 miles south-wost of Poodoocottah, on 
tho skirts of the jungle lying on the road towards Trichinopoly. It 
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is noted for the extensive weekly market held overy Tuesday, and is 
the only place where there are numerous bazaars, in which cloths of 
various qualities, and the best in the province are sold, together with 
other commodities. 


Tirkoonum. 


A amall town, celebrated for a grand pngoda, one of the principal 
objects of Hindoo voneration in the province of Poodoocottah, whero 
the Tondiman Rajah Bahauder occasionally resorts for public wor- 
ship. It is chicfly inhabited by the Brahmins, who live dependant on 
the pagoda. It is situated on the confines of the wood about 14 miles 
north-west of tho capital below flat rock. The Tubsildar of the 
southern talooks holds his Cutcherry here. 


Tunnlum, 


A strong fortification in the Tondiman Rajah’s country, ten miles 
and a half south of Poodoocottah, situated on the high road, which leads 
from Tanjore to Shevagunga and to Madura. It is of a circular form 
cousisting of 21 bastions, and was built upwards of 130 years ago. 
Tt encloses a fortified rock and has an outer ditch. The wall of tho 
south-east angle is washed by the large lako contiguous to it. There 
are several housos in the fort inhabited by peons and others depend. 
ing on the pagoda, which stands bolow the rock, Gunpowder is ma- 
nufactured at Tunnium for the use of the Tondiman Rajah. 


Tirruveocolum. 


A village on the confines of 2 wood on the road towards Allan- 
goody, situated 44 miles east of Poodoovottah. It has a remarkably 
high pagoda, and a large substantial choultry on the east, and a re- 
sorvoir on the west. The pagoda is surrounded by a large atrect which 
is inhabited only towards the north and south. 
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In times of remote Hindoo antiquity this district formed part of 
the great Pandian empirc. During the early Carnatic wars, from 1740 
to 1760, it swarmed with independent Poligars, in a state of perpetual 
hostility, each having his fort or den, situated among the woods and 
fastnesses which then almost covered three-fourths of the country. 
At that period, in conjunction with Madura, Tinnevelly was farmed 
by the Nawaub of the Carnatic for cleven lacs of Rupees; and low as 
wes the assessment, it generally ruined the farmer from the difficulty 
of collection. In this disorderly state it continued until 1792, from 
which date civil officers of the Madras presidency collected the tribute ; 
but even after the beginning of the present century, the Poligars of 
many of the smallest tracts of country exercised not only civil but 
criminal jurisdiction ; both the services and the lives of their subjects 
being at their disposal. 

‘When the war with Tippoo commenced in 1799, and the Madras 
army was actually employed in his dominions, a formidable insurrec- 
tion broke out among the southern pollams of Tinnevelly, for tha 
quelling of which a body of troops was marched into the country. 
This occasion was embraced for disarming the Poligars, demolishing 
their forts and strong-holds, and bringing them immediately under 
tho civil authority of the company. The measure was not fully car- 
ried out in consequence of the ill-will of the Nawaub’s civil officers, 
&c., and in 180] 8 second insurrection took place among the southern 
pollams, which was considered to be connected with similar contem- 
poraneous movements in the Dindigul and Malabar countries ; but the 
whole wore effectually subdued, and the province ceded to the Madras 
Government with the rest of the Carnatic. In this manner by the 
energy of the Government, and the extinction of a divided authority, 
one of the finest districts of Hindostan was conv: from a state of 
anarchy and confusion to one of subordination and proaperity. 


The principal Poligara now in possession of Estates are 
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Principal Poligars—( Continued.) 
‘Number Anuial Revenug 
of paid to 
¥ilagos,| G »vornment. 





Names of Estate. 



















Rupors, 
12,050 
9,037 
8,050 
6,206 
5,558 
5,208 
4,050 
4,469 
4,445 
3,850 











The following are the principal talooks in Tinncvelly, viz., Nel- 
liambalum, Vedoogramum, Tencausey, Sauttoor, Streevygoontum, 
Ootapedarum, Streevellypoottoor, and Sunkernynarcoil. 

The face of the country is a little undulated, but the general ap- 
pearance is an extensive plain intersected with small hills, The lower 
parte are well supplied with tanks, and yield large quantities of rice. 
The banks of the rivors are also richly ornamented with paddy ficlds. 

Thero are several flats that run to 8 great distance, in which abun- 
dance of cotton is produced. The higher parts of the ground aro well 
cultivated and covered in the season, with luxuriant crops of dry 
grain. On tho south of Palameottah towards the cxtremitics of the 
peninsula, the country bocomes sandy and bare, covered in general 
with palmyra topes. Close to the soa-beach, from Tutacorin to Cape 
Comorin, the small vil}ages aro inhabited by fishermen, who are noar- 
ly all Roman Catholic Christians, and several substantially built Ro- 
man Catholic Churches are situated close to the sea. 


In the division of the district north of the Tambrapoorny, black 
cotton soil prevails. In the southern, tho soil is generally of a very 
red, almost rusty colour, from the presence of iron, and contains a 
large proportion of sand, forming a clay but sparingly adhesive, and 
not very fertile; it however, produces rice in limited quantity, with 
a good deal of cotton, and other dry crops ; palmyra trees grow well 
in it, plantations of those trees being scattered over the whole plain ; 
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they attain to a large size, from which cireumstance it may be infer- 
rod that the soit contains a considerable saline admixture, and also, 
that water is near the surface. 

Granite and gneiss are the principal rocks forming the range of 
ghauts which separate Tinncvelly from Travancore. There are several 
veins of calc spar crossing the district from west to east, and the beds 
of all the rivers are more or loss encrusted with a deposit of lime. 
Tn the black cotton soil, nodular kunker (limostone) is very abundant, 
and below it 2 bod of gneiss in a partially disintegrated state exists. 
Schorl (Tourmaline) is met with occasionally in the western part of the 
district, and also graphite. Common garnets are frequently scen in 
the passes leading into Travancore, the granite is studded with them. 
Other more precious stones have not been found, or any metals, 
though it is more than probable that they exist. 

Towards tho southern and eastern extremity of the coast there are 
many salt marshos, tho largest being situated in tho neighbourhood 
of Colsegrapatnam and Visiaputty. Those marshes were formerly 
distinct ond soperate, but owing to some inundations about A. D. 
1810, four of thom were united. They aro divided from the sea by 
high aand-hills, have not any natural communication with it, and lie 
at unequal distances of from four to thirteon miles from one another. 
Aftor the heavy monsoon of 1810, they were filled to the depth of 
from five to ten feet, and the stagnant water, by its long continuance, 
did infinite mischief by flooding the villages and cultivated lands, 

The Vypaur, sometimes called Sautoor river, is the most northern 
river in Tinnevelly. It is composed of three principal streams (hav- 
ing their sources in the range of mountains to the westward), which 
unites near Vemboocottah, and flows eastward past Sautoor, a Tahsil- 
dar station on the high road from Madure to Palamoottah, to Vypaur, 
where it disembogues into the sea. 

‘The principal river in Tinnevelly is the Tambrapoorny, which passes 
between Tinnevelly and Palamcottah, and ia there both large and 
rapid. ‘This rises out of the mountaing above Paupanassum, where 
there is a famous cascade; about seven miles below Palamoottah, it is 
joined by another considerable river the Chittaur, which has its source 
near Courtallum, and forming the junction, takes a winding easterly 
course, and divides before it reaches-the sca, which it enters in two 
different places near Pannskail, where two islands ara formed. 

Thia river and, its tributaries of which there are several shove Tin- 
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nevelly, supplies ail the country from the mountains to the sea, when 
having a considerable descent, it euddenly rises after the rains, and 
often to a grost height, and has been known to overflow ite banks, 
which are in general high, except for the last 40 miles of its course. 

There is another small river called Tricknagoody, which descends 
from the hills near the village of the’same name, and which pursues 
a somewhat southerly course, and falls into the aea not far from the 
village Viziabethy. 

There are two great roads which lead from Madura to Palamcottah, 
the one passes through Teramungalum, and the other through Cul- 
putty. The first is generally preforred. 

Tho principal roads are, Ist, the great thoroughfare from the north 
which enters the district from Madura and Virdooputty, and rune all 
down past Palamcottah to the Arambooly lines; the northern por- 
tion of this road which traverses the black cotton soil road, is being 
gradually made in a very substantial manner with broken stones and 
gravel ; 2d, the road leading from Madura through Teroomungalum, 
Streevellipootoor, Tencasey, and Umbasumoodrum to the Arambooly 
lines, a branch from this road leads through the Araingow Pass, and 
thence fo Quilon ; 3d, a new road now in course of construction, and 
called the cotton yoad, from Streevellipootoor through Siracassy, Sau- 
toor, and Ettiapoorum to Tutacorin ; connected with thia is a branch 
from the cotton growing locality of Aroopoocottah in the Madura 
district, and which joins it at Ettiapoorum. The minor roads are 
those which diverge from the Palamcottah road leading to Travan- 
core through the Arambooly lines, and the Aringow Pasa to Mana- 
par, Trichendore, and Tutacorin on the sea coast, and to Ramnad by 
Vypaur. 

The Arambooly has always been the great military road into the 
Travancore country, and is in general very good. All the others are 
also pretty good, excepting in wet weather in the cotton soil tracts, 
and the read to Ramnad has several rivers and gullies to cross, not- 
withstanding which, it is in general good, in dry weather. 

The “Lines” of Travancore form the barrier between Tinnevelly 
and that Native state, near the southern extremity of the peninsula. 
This supposed formidablo bulwark to the Travancore country, is very 
extensive, commencing at the sea about four miles west of Cape Como- 
rin, and forming a curve convex towards Travancore; the lines ex- 
tend about three anda half miles till they close with the mountam 
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lying about north-west from the sea battery. The mountain at which 
these lines terminate runs north, having other lines in the rear to 
guard some passes through it, and at the distance of about five miles 
from where they commence, there is an opening nearly two miles in 
extent, fortified by lines entirely across, which from the name of the 
village within, are called the Arambooly lines. These lines were car- 
ried by surprise early in the morning of the 10th February 1809 bya 
party under Major Welsh from Lieutenant-Colonel St. Leger’s force. 

About four miles further north, there is another opening or pass, 
nearly opposite to Punnagoody, which is also fortified by lines, of 
about the same extent as those at Arambooly. These different lines 
protect tho only openings which are to be found in tho mountains, and 
from thence to tho Aringow pass, near Shencottah, a distance of about 
fifty-two miles, in a north north-west direction from Culcaud, they 
form an impenetrable barrier. 

The Aringow pass being in the great route into Travancore, super 
sodes all advantages that the rest may offor as a public road. 

The Aringow and Alchencovil passes, form openings in the moun- 
tains through which the wind rushes with great violence during the 
western monsoon, and blows a severe gale over tho whole district to 
the castward, and is felt on the sea-conat, from Trichendore to the 
Ramnad province. The season of its greatest height is from June to 
August, when the hot weather prevails to the eastward of the moun- 
tains, a cold and rainy scason on the west. 

A few miles south of these passes is situated Courtallum, a place 
much frequented on account of the ealubrity and coolness of the cli- 
mate during the prevalence of the S. W. monsoon. 

Courtallum is close under the hills, and is in the very current of 
the wind which rushes through the mountains. And these mountains 
being covered with clouds, at that season of the year, the temperature 
is particularly agreeable, though the thermometer indicates in the 
middle of the day on an average of about 80° fahrenheit. With res- 
peot to Courtallum it is a singular fact, that even while the rains daily 
pour down, and the sky is overcast, there is no sensation within doors 
of damp, es there is in the Carnatic during the north-east monsoon, 
and razors and other steel instruments remain for a long time without 
rusting. There is here a small cataract, issuing from a rook, under 
which all classes bathe, and derive great benefit from its invigorating 
effects, The average temperature of the wator at this fall is from 
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72° to 76° of fahrenheit. Tho greatest height of ihe lowest fall of 
the cataract here broken into two falls of a nearly equal height is 
about 175 feet and at no great distance there is a beautiful pagoda de- 
dicated to Shiva. To the northward of the pass the mountains ad- 
vance in a projecting renge to the eastward, forming the Shericottah 
valley in which there are several villages chiefly belonging to Travan- 
core. Every where near the foot of these mountains tho climate ia 
pleasantly cool in consequence of their clouded tops, but Courtallum 
having thg advantage of the winds which blow through from Travan- 
coro, is greatly to be preferred to any other situation. 

This place is aleo called Tén-cisi, or Southern Benares in conse- 
quence of its holiness in the eyes of the Hindoos. 

The climate of Oourtallum is very delightful during the months of 
Juno, July, August and September, it is far otherwise in those of Fe- 
bruary, March, April and May, partaking as it does of both monsoons. 
Being deprived of the salutary influence of the southerly winds, filled 
with luxuriant vegetation, and unventilated during the last mentioned 
four months, the climate becomes close and sultry, and generates on 
endemic fever. 

Tho climate of the northern portion of the Tinnevelly district much 
resembles that of Madura, but there is a éonsiderablo difference to- 
wards the centre, and along the fortile banks of the Tambrapoorny. 
The northern monsoon seldom reaches these quarters before the end of 
November, and generally is not so heavy as in the central Carnatic. 

In common seasons the rains are over about the end of December, 
when the thermometer falls below 70° at sunrise. This district has 
one peculiarity of climate, which is, that a fall of rain is always ex- 
pected Jato in January, sufficient in quantity to raise the rivers and 
replenish the tanks. In march tho thermometer ascends to 94°, and 
in April to 96° and °°. 

Thore is a place on the sea side about thirty miles 8. E. of Palam- 
cottah called Trichendoor which is resorted to in the months of March 
and April, for the benefit of the sea-breeze, and change of air. In 
reapect to climate, generally, Tinnevelly has many advantages. Tho 
north-east monsoon is mild; in March, Apri] and May, the unplea- 
sant months of the year, the sea is at hand; and in June, July and 
August, Courtallum affords a refuge for invalids. 

The chief productions of this district are rice and cotton ; the latter 
is of @ superior quality, and amounting to 34,000 cawnies annually; 
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it is chiefly exported to China. The same land cannot be put under 
cotton, two successive seasons; one year’s fallow must intervene, al- 
though the soil and climate are both favourable. Many fruits, roota, 
and greens are produced, but some of the most common Carnatic 
pulses are wanting, and during unfavourable seasons, Fioe is imported. 
from Tanjore, Arracan and elsewhere. 
‘The following tablo shows the extent of Nunjah or irrigated culti- 
vation in the District, under the several kinds of irrigation. ‘ 
Cawnies.  Revenuc. Ratg por Cawny. 
B.A OP 
Watered by the Tambrapoorny.. 36,176 6,94,960 19 8 1 
‘Watered by minor Rivers. ,,... 41,920 4,34,087 10 5 8 
‘Watered by Tanka.,..,..,.... 19,143 1,90,588 9 15 38 








97,240 18,19,580 
—=_- —_ 


The Total Nunjah Ayacut is 1,67,474 cawnies ; of which it is here 
seen, only 97,000 cawnies is cultivated ; leaving waste above 70,000 
cawnies of this valuable land. There can be little doubt that the high 
assesement is the chief cause of this state of things. 

Prior to the French revolution in 1798 when Ceylon and tho eastern 
islands were possessed by the Dutch, it was considered of importance 
to establish spice plantations in Tinnevelly. Cinnamon and other 
spice plants were accordingly procured at great expense, and planted 
in gardens raised among the hills ; and although the produce was in- 
ferior in quality to that of Colombo, it would still have been valuable, 
had not Great Britain acquired Coylon in perpetuity. 

The total number of the population of Tinnevelly, according to 
the census taken in 1851, was 1,269,216 souls, viz. 





Hindoos. ............05 1,133,648 
Mahomedans. . 78,665 
Protestant Ohristians 35,552 
Roman Catholica........ . 23,351 





The worship of devils avowedly such, is the chief peculiarity ob- 
servable in the Hindooiem prevalent in the district, in which respect 
it beara some resemblance to the religious system of the tribes inha- 
biting the ghauts and other mountainous ranges in India, the objects 
of whose worship are almost exclusively demona. 

The demons worshipped in Tinnevelly have an acknowledged place 
in the Hindoo Mythology es the enemies, and sometimes the unwil- 
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ling servanta of the superior deities. It scems probable that they 
did not originally belong to the Hindoo system, but were the objecta 
of worship of the aboriginal tribes, and otne by the Brahminical 
immigrants from the north. 

The shrines most resorted to by the castes aro Trichendore, (where 
during the celobration of a festival the groateat annual fair in tho 
province is held), Paupanassum, and Courtallum. At both tho latter 
Shrinos which aro situated upon sacred atreams at the foot of the 
ghauts, tho waters of the beautiful cascades are supposed to wash away 
the sins of the worshippers. 

The conical hill which rises behind Paupanassum, tho loftiest in the 
range of the southern ghauts in Tinncvelly, 620 feet above the level 
of the gea, and in which is the sourco of the Tambrapoorny, is ccle- 
brated in Native pootry as the sncrod. inaccessible residence of tho sage 
Agustya, and as one of the distinctive glories of the Pandian kingdom. 

The moral condition of the inhabitants of Tinnevclly is on tho 
whole inferior to that of some of the other districts. In consequence 
of the rights of property being generally in a stato of great confu- 
sion, and education having been greatly neglected, litigation, falso 
complaints, and violence are peculiarly prevalent. 

The physique of the people of Tinnovelly is not unpleasing, appa- 
rently the lapse of twenty conturics has mado no change whatover. 

The Marawer tribe who inhabit the province of Ramnad and tho 
castern and southern parts of Tinnovelly are tall, well made aud fea- 
tured, and of a martia] disposition. Tho principal inhabitants of Tin- 
novelly seem to live in a style of superior comfort to thoso of the 
neighbouring districts. Their dwellings are mostly well raisod aud 
constructed, espocially in the towns adjacent to tho Tambrapoorny, 
where tilod houses, and ¢vide, clean, and regular streets are to be seen, 
In the northern and western tracts of Streevollipoottoor talook, except 
the town of that name, the dwellings are of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, ill-placed, damp, aud unhealthy, conccaling a gaunt, mongre, 
ill-looking race. 

Roman Catholic congregations have been in existence in Tinnevelly 
for the last 200 years, but since the decline of the Portuguese power 
in India, their number has decreased. French priests of the Jesuit 
order, connected with the vicariate of Pondicherry, euperintend most 
of the congregations. 
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The Protestant Missions in the province connected with the Church 
Missionary Socicty, and tho Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, have been peculiarly successful. The first Protes- 
tant Missionary who visited the province was the Reverend Mr. Poble 
of Trichinopoly, who visited it in 1779 | Subsoquently the celebrated 
Swartz baptized the first convert to Protestant Christianity in 1785. 
In the beginning of the present contury the Reverend Mr. Gericke, 
and the late Revorond Mr. Kohlhoff visited Tinnevelly, and founded 
several rural congrogations, of which some dwindled away afterwards 
through the want of European superintendence ; somo survived to 
form tho nucleus of the missions now oxisting. 


Tho attention of the Christian public in England was not ado- 
quately directed to this province till 1817, when the Reverend Mr. 
Hough, who had been appointed to the chaplaincy at Palamcottab, by 
his earnest representations to the Church Missionary Socioty, induced 
that Society to interest iteclf in the spiritual welfure of the district ; 
and at length in 1820, the Reverend C. T. E. Rhenius, a man who 
will ever be held in honorable remembrance in Tinnevelly, was sent 
to Palamoottah, by whom an efficient mission was established. Large 
numbers of people of various castes, principally Shanars, (Toddy- 
drawers), Pullors, (slaves), and Pariahs, wero turned from idolatry, 
and formed into christian congregations, and Native christian litera- 
ture was enriched with many valuable works. 


The number of stations or districts connectod with the Gospel Society 
in 1850-51 was six, and with the Church Mission Society, ten. The total 
number of missionary clorgymen labouring in the province in 1850-51 
was twenty-one, a larger number than in any other rural district in 
India. In Decomber 1851, the christian statistics of the district were 
as follows—Total number of converts 48,819, of whom 29,814 wore 
connected with the stations of the Church Missionary Society ; and 
19,006 connected with those of the Gospel Propagation Society. Of 
this number, 34,072 were baptized, and 14,747 unbaptized, the num- 
ber of communicants was 7,425. About 365 schools were in opera- 
tion, in which, in addition to 3,207 heathen children, 6,560 christian 
children were being educated, of which number 6,492 are boys and 
38,276 girls. 


Notwithstanding the dislike of Hindoos to female education, and 
the recent date of the conversion of many of the parents of the chil- 
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dren, tho influence of Christianity had so far prevailed, that in the 
various schools there were half as many girls as boys. The schools 
are mostly elementary for the instruction of the children of the agri- 
cultural classes in the villages ; but there are also euperior schools 
at the various stations in which the pupils are boarded, and enjoy 
greater educational advantages. 


In addition to these schools, there are two seminaries for {raining 
up the moro promising Christian youth of the province for the dutics 
of catechista and schoolmasters, undor the immediate superintendence 
of European clergymen. Ono of the seminaries is connected with tho 
Church Missionary Socicty, and contains about forty pupils. There 
is also in operation in Palamcottah, an English school for Natives, 
supported by the samo Socicty, the majority of the pupils are tho chil- 
dren of respectablo Hindoo inhabitanta of Palamcottah and the town of 
Tinnovelly. A well conducted printing press also connected with this 
Society has been ostablished in Palamoottub, under an English supor- 
intondent. 


The chicf part of the revenue of Tinnevelly which on on average 
of five yoars antorior to 1850 amounted to Rupcos 20,29,093, arises 
from the wet lands, which yicld, in many parts, two crops in tho year. 


The system undor which the revonue was realized during the go- 
vernment of the Nawaubs of tho Carnatic, und at first with vory little 
improvement under the British, was that of all othcrs the most liable 
to abuse. The Government and the cultivator shared the erop accord- 
ing to a valuation made by persons appointed for tho purposo, when 
the scason was so far advanced as to admit of a probablo estimate 
boing formed. After the crop was reaped the sorvants of Government 
received the sovoreign’s share, which if less than tho estimate, was 
made up by the former; if moro, the surplus was cqually divided. 
The next oporation was, to determine what proportion of the Go- 
vernment grain should bo received in money, or rather how much of 
it should be delivered to cortain of the principal inhabitants to soll on 
Governmont account. Twwo-fifths of the Government proportion wore 
in this manner genorally made over to the inhabitants at a price regu- 
lated by circumstances ; the remaining three-fifths were stored up by 
the public functionaries. It was consequently the policy of the Na- 
tive rulor, to increase his revenue by monopolizing the grain, and en- 
hancing its price, without regard to the ultimate amelioration of the 
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country ; but i¢ was consistent with British policy to endeavour to 
abolish the monopoly, and transmute the rent in kind to a money 
rent. 

It is evident that this system had innumerable disadvantages, and 
tended to deteriorate both the morals and agriculture of tho province. 
Tt held out encouragement to no industry, but that which was ex- 
orted to defraud Governmont ; and by converting the character of the 
sovereign into that of a merchant, it tempted the Government to 
monopolize the food of the peoplo in order to augment its revenue. 
Tho abolition of a system so replete with inconvenience had long 
been a primary object with the British authorities, but so many obsta- 
cles and impediments intervened, that it was not until 1809 that a 
transition to a money rent could be accomplished. 

The inhabitants liked tho old system because it was old ; because it 
held out a specious appearance of apportioning the sovercign’s demand 
to the produce of the scason ; because their apathy led them to prefer 
subsistence unattended with the responsibility of converting their 
grain into money, to profit accompanied by risk and exertion, and 
lastly, because the system prosented a wide field of embezzlement 
wherein to oxercise their oxertion and indusiry. Indeed in all 
countries the great mass of the people are the last to recognize the 
advantages resulting from the application of principlos, which notwith- 
standing their justness, do not happon to bo perfectly obvious, Under 
tho old system Government had almost an cntire monopoly of the 
grain trade; because its share of tho crop was withheld until tho 
farmers had consumed theirs, when Government grain was issued to 
tho inhabitants; and the sovercign having thus become the great 
cornfactor of the country, derived his revenue from a monopoly of tho 
grain, instead of a rent from the land. Under euch an arrangement 
the resources of the country could not be developed or industry pro- 
perly exorted ; although the revenue might have borne a large propor- 
tion to the land cultivated, and to the labour put in motion, not to 
mention the enormous balances anuually left outstanding. Although 
a transition from a grain toa money rent could not be effected without 
some diminution of the gross revenue, yet this apparent decrease was 
counterbalanced by a diminution of charges, and by a general im- 
provement of the resources of the country and by a groat increase in 
cultivation from the introduction of a more rational system of collec- 
tion, and improvement of the works of irrigation. 


‘Tinnevelly. 
887} Miles from Madras. 

This is the principal town in the district, and the residence of the 
Collector. It lies in Latitude 8° 48’ N., and Longitude 78° 1’. Palam- 
cottah, a military station, and Tutacorin, formerly a Dutch Settle- 
ment, are also towns in Tinnovelly. 

The town of Tinnevelly is situated on tho left bank of the Tambra- 
Ppoorny river, from which it is distant about ono mile and o half, and 
two miles and a half from Palamcottah, on the opposite side of tho 
game river. 

Tt is a populous town, containing nearly 20,000 souls, with onc con- 
siderable pagoda and several smal ones. 

A substantial bridge of 11 archos of 60 feet-span erected by a pub- 
lic spirited Native gentleman, Soolochenum Moodeliar, crosses tho 
river, by which tho intercourse between the town of Tinnevelly and 
Pelameottah, which formerly in the monsoon season was completely 
cut off, oxcept by a boat ferry, is now unintorrupted, to the groat ad- 
vantago of the inhabitants of both places. 


Palamcottab. 
390 Biles fron Madras. 

The fort of Palamcottah elevated about 120 feet abovo the level of 
the séa, in tho southern Carnatic district of Tinnevelly, Latitude 8° 
42’ N., Longitude 77° 47’, is situated on an extensive plain, one milo 
east of the Tambaravurny or Tambrapoorny river. 

The neighbouring hills consist principally of puro whilo quartz, 
and seem to be the remains of more extensive rangos of a less perma- 
nent character, and which in the lapse of ages, have moulderod into 
the soil composing the surrounding plains. 

The fort being bault on a naked rock, and not having a wet ditch 
is in a great measure free from the ordinary sources of molaria, with 
the exception of some low grounds immediately io the northward ; 
but as the tanks, which are filled from the river, are shallow, the 
water being generally drawn off for the purposes of irrigation, and 
not allowod to stagnate, they do not seem productive of disease. 

In the fort there are numerous wells which are abundantly esup- 
plied with water, found at a depth of from fifteen to twenty feet 
from the surface at the dryest season of tho year. The rise of water 
in wella, after being drawn, is usually about two feet in 12 hours; 
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and oxcept in a few wells which are much workod, the water contains 
a considerable portion of saline matter, and in some is almost brackish. 

The fort is built on a bed of gneiss rock of a mouldering character, 
and for the most part bare of soil. Some portions of the rock within 
the walls are hard, close grained and durable under exposure to 
the atmosphere ; though it is generally soon reduced to on angular 
guartoze gravel by the disintegration of the hornblende, and its ee- 
paration from tho quartz and felspar of which the rock is composed. 

The barracks occupiod by the European ortillery is a commodious 
house, formerly the residence of the commandant ; it consiste of seve- 
ral large airy rooms, and is situated on the most clevated ground 
within the fort, in an enclosed compound of considerable size, sur- 
rounded by a mud wall about five feet high. It is open on all sides, 
particularly towards the east, and is at such a distance from tho neigh- 
bouring villages, as to prevent inconvenience from noise, &c. Near 
the barrack compound, and only separated from it by a narrow road, 
are the houses of the European officers, forming an oblong square on 
the southern face of the fort. They are small but convenient bunga- 
lows, and ono of thom contains a public bath-room, which has becn 
found to be not only a great luxury, but conducive to health. Tho 
place of arms for the Native troops, is situatod in the centre of the 
Native town, having an open epace in front large enough to admit of 
a regiment being drawn up in line. 

There is a hospital on a rising ground outside tho fort. The Native 
lines are elao placed without the fort, on a table of rock sufficiently 
elevated to prevent accumulations of stagnant water, or the genera- 
tion of malarious effluvia, 

Between the bridge over tho Tambrapoorny and the fort, stands 
the Church belonging to the Church Missionary Society, a plain 
structure, surmounted by a handsome tower ond spiro, 110 feet high. 
Noar the Church is the printing establishment. 


‘Tutacorin, 
421 Mikes from Madras, 

A town in the district of Tinnevelly, in the southern Carnatic, in 
Latitude 8° 37’ N., and Longitude 76° 36’ E. It was built by tho 
Dutch, who had a factory there at the time they held the island of 
Ceylon. This place being one of the nearest sea-ports to Tinnevelly 
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and Palameottah, there is a coasting trade carried on by the Native 
merchants ; and considerable shipmenta are made by European mor- 
chants of the cotton grown in tho province. 

‘When the Dutch possessed Ceylon thero was a constant interes 
botwoen that island and Tutacorin, the samo is still continuing, emall 
schooners going to and fro every week. 

The greater portion of the Native population here consists of Pa- 
rawers, a class of Native Roman Catholics, inhabiting the sea coast, 
of the neighbourhood, and engaged chiefly in the fishing trado. 

Near this placo there used to be a pearl fishery, but tho pearls are 
reckoned inferior to those found in Ceylon, being stained with a blue 
or grecnish tinge. In 1810 the fishing of the Toolaycrane Paar pearl 
bank was rented to two contractors, who were to have ten days com- 
plete fishing with fifty bouts, for which they engaged to pay 34,300 
star pagodas. This fishery produced 2,203,658 oysters, of which onc- 
third wont to the divers, and two-thirds to the renters: when com- 
pleted, it was re-let. Tho conducting of this business required six 
weeks constant attention on the part of the superintendent, (usually 
the Collector of Tinnovolly), and during its continuance the atmo- 
sphoro was rendered insupportuble by the exposuro of so many mil. 
Vions of oysters, (probably little short of forty millions), putrefying 
in the opon air. The pearl fishory at Tutacorin is distinctly men- 
tioned by Marco Polo 500 years ago. ; 

There seems little hope of any fishery in future, in consoquence it 
is supposed of the improvements in the Paumben passage, (see Ma- 
dura), having created currents which aro fatal to the oxistonce of 
pearl banks, 

Thore is a chank fishery at Tutacorin which is rented out by Go- 
vernment every year. The chanks are sent to Calcutta chiefly. 


COIMBATORE. 
A.Province and colloctorate, situated between the parallel of Lati- 


tude 10° 45’ and 11° 


Longitude 76° 50’ and 78° 10 E. 


and 


48° N., 
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It is divided into 15 talooks, viz., Coimbatore, Danaickencottah, Sut- 
timungalum, Colligsl, Andioor, Errode, Perandoory, Cheyoor, Pulla- 
dum, Pullachee, Chuckragherry, Dharapooram, Kongium, Coroor, and 
the Neilghorry talook, and is bounded on the north by the territory 
of Mysore and the river Cauvery ; on the south by tho provinces of 
Madura and Dindigul, and the hills of Travancore ; on tho east by 
the river Cauvery, which divides it throughout its whole extent from 
tho collectorate of Salem; and on the west by the eastorn Ghauts, 
the Neilgherry mountains, and the Villingherry and Paulghaut 
ranges of hills. Its extent from north to south is about 120 miles, 
and from east to west from 80 to 90 miles. Its suporficial oxtent is 
8,280 square geographical miles, and the averuge height of tho plain 
above the lovel of the soa is above 900 foct. Tho distance of its 
western boundary from the Malabar Coast is about 70 milvs, and of 
its castern from the Const of Coromandel about 130. 

Coimbatore was acquired by the Est India Company in 1709. It 
had been previously under the dominion of Hyder and Tippoo for a 
period of 120 ycars. 

Although some parts of the province, and particularly those lying 
to the southward and westward, which arc known by tho name of tho 
Annamullay Hills, ond celebrated os the haunts of wild elephants, are 
covered with forest and thick jungle, yet, generally speaking, it may 
be considered a flat open country, ascending gradually from tho south 
and eust to the base of the Neilgherry und Paulghaut ranges of hills, 
which rise abruptly from the plain, with an elevution, particularly the 
former of several thousand feet. 

The principal mountains aro the Neilgherrics, rising to the hoight 
of 7,000 feet from the plain, running from west to cast, and forming 
tho southern side of thy triangular plateau of the Neilgherries. Next 
to these is the Annamullay range, in the southern part of the district. 
Some of their poaks are as high as that of Dodapetta, on the Neil- 
ghorries, which rises to 8,790 feet ; several smaller ranges known ge- 
norally us the Villinghorry and Taulghaut hills, which form the 
western boundary of the district, connect these two ranges together, 
with tho exception of the opening through them, called the Paul- 
ghont Pass, and their average height may be estimated at from 1,500 
to 2,000 fect above tho level of the plain. In the northern part of 
the province is a rango of primitive trap hills, called the Cauvery 
chain, forming the southern part of the castern ghauts, extending 
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castward from the Noilgherrics, their height being in many places 
4,000 feet. These mountains exhibit throughout, the bold and rugged. 
outline -of the primitive formation; and consist of small grained 
sienito granite, and primitive greenstone or hornblende rook. 

The general direction of the higher ranges, viz., the southern side 
of the triangle of the Neilghorries, and the Annamullay or Delly 
yvanges, is nearly from west to cast, whilst that of the smaller ranges 
is from north to south, or the same as that of the ghauts. They all, 
however, give off spurs and branches, which run in overy direction 
occasionally forming confused clustered masses, which havo in many 
parts from the plains an exccedingly picturesque appearance ; tho 
sides of the hills aro covered with jungle, which also forms a belt 
round their bases. They ore intersected by many valleys, and are 
completely separated at Paulghaut by o pass twenty miles in breadth, 
The very considerable influence which this oponing exerts over the 
winds and climate of the district, will be hereafter described. The 
difforence of temperature between the plain and the higher surround- 
ing clovations, tuking the annual mean of each, may be stated to be 
about twenty-two degrees. 

The principal rivers watering this district aro the Cauvery, the 
Bowany, the Nool, and the Amaravatty, The Cauvery has its source 
near Morcara in Coorg, and after passing the eastern ghauts, runs for 
180 miles along the whole eastern frontier of the district, and affords 
for nearly the whole year an abundant supply of water for the pur- 
poses of cultivation by irrigation in the neighbourhood of ita banke. 
‘The alluvium which this river deposits is a rich clay, produced from 
the felspar which predominates in the granites of the south, intermix- 
cd with decomposed calcareous conglomerate, rendering tho plains of 
Tunjore the most fertile portion of the south of India. 

Tho Bowany rises amongst the Koondab mountains, and falls into 
the Cauvery at the town of Bowany, in the talook of Andioor ; it tra- 
verses for 105 miles the talooks of Danaickencottah, Sattimungalum, 
and Andioor. 

Tho Noel rises in the Villingherry hills to the westward of the 
town of Coimbatore, passes through the centre of the district, and in 
its course of 108 miles traverses the talooks of Coimbatore, and Pul- 
ladum, and separates the talooks of Palladum, Kongiam, and Caroor, 
from those of Cheeyoor, Perandoory, and Errode. It joins the Cau- 
very at the village of Neycoopum in the talook of Caroor. 
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The Amaravatty has its sourco amongst tho Annamullay or Delly 
mountains, and after running through the talooks of Chuckregherry, 
Dharapooram, Kongiam, and Caroor, it discharges its waters into the 
Cauvery at the village of Trimacoodul, in the talook of Caroor. The 
length of this river is about 140 miles. Besides there aro numerous 
other jungle streams and hil} water-couracs, having their sources ge- 
nerally amongst the western mountains, running in en eastern direc- 
tion, and all joining the Cauvery or its tributaries. 

Tho lakes or tanks in the province aro 504 in number, and some of 
thom aro of considerable size ; they aro situated chiefly in the ncigh- 
bourhood of the villages, by the inhabitants of which the watcr is 
much used in cultivation. Thero are sevon largo tanks in the vicinity 
of Sooloor, Koorachy, Singannullum, &c., which are supplied by the 
canals from the Noel, and rotain frequently a sufficiency of water to 
raise two crops of paddy. In the months of March, April, and May, 
the beds of these tanks are sown with cucumbers and a pot vegetablo 
culled Pagulkai. A few small roservoirs aro dispersed about tho coun~ 
try. Tho wells aro very numerous, their depth is from 26 to 80 feet, 
and tho water from those also which, generally speaking, is somewhat 
brackish, is much used for tho purpose of irrigation ; and on land 
thus irrigated, tho best tobacco produced in the district, is raised, tho 
salino properties of the water being very advantageous, for the culti- 
vation of this plant. 

The canala in this district are numerous, and they aro given of 
from tho different -rivers as follows. From the river Cauvery, five; 
two in the tulook of Collogal, and three in that of Ceroor. From the 
river Noel, twenty-five ; seven in the talook of Coimbatore, eloven in 
that of Pulladum, four in that of Ceyoor, two in that of Kongiam, 
and one in that of Perandoory. From tho river Bowany, four ; two 
in tho talook of Saitimungalum, one in that of Errode, and one in 
that of Perandoory. From the river Amaravatty, twenty-two ; seven 
in the talook of Chuckragherry, five in that of Dharapooram, onc in 
that of Kongiam, and nine in that of Caroor. These channels aro 
used solely for leading streams for the purpose of artificial irrigation 
through the province, and their immenso importance to cultivation, 
by their convorting dry land into wet is demonstrated by the effect 
they have had in increasing the revenue, 

The principal roads between Coimbatore and the adjoining districts 
are good, The distance from Coimbatore, the capital of the province, 
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to Madras, is 315 wiles; 10 Nogapatam, 220; to Trichinopoly, 129; 
to Quilon by Chowghaut, 229; to Calicut by Chowghaut, 141; to 
Ootucamund, 44; to Seringapatam, 119; and to Bangalore, 178 miles. 

The soils of this province are, principally, 1st, a rich red soil mixed 
with eaud and o species of agglutinated conglomerate ; 2d, a red soil 
mixed with gravel, the gravel consisting almost entirely of small 
pioces of quarta and small grained granite, and at times having mixed 
with it a considerable portion of sand ; 3d, a soil composed almost en- 
tirely of sand and gravol ; and 4th, the black carbonacious clay, genc- 
rally known by the name of cotton ground or regur soil. It occurs in 
very large deposits forming considerable plains in many parts of the 
district, 

Tho red soils genorally speaking do not long retain their moisturo, 
and they vary much in depth; in somo places tho underlying rock, 
which is almost invariably granitic, is very near the surface, whilst in 
others of great extent, the depth of the soil is from 20 to 25 fect. The 
black alluvial clay, however, not only long rotains moisture, but poa- 
Bosses great power of absorbing it fom the atmosphore, and it is on 
this property, it is supposed, that much of its fortility depends. Its 
dopth varies from about six fect. 

‘The vegetable products of this province consist chiofly of dry grains, 
The proportion which the Poonjah, or dry cultivation bears to the Nun~ 
jah or wot cultivation has been stated to be as 97 to 3. 

The principal dry grains are, cumboo, cholum, natchenny, waragoo, 
samay, tenny, codraywalic, black ulandoo, or carp panny pyre, latty 
pyre, caramunny, muchecottay, cooloo or Madras gram, cadalay or 
Bengal gram, rice, whoat, barley, towary. To these must be added the 
blunt caned varicty of the cassia senna, which growa wild in the 
jangles, turmorio of two kinds, one the ordinary turmeric of the ba- 
zoaré, and the othor a peculiar sort found in the jungles in the Anna- 
mullay hills. This latter kind is much preferred by the Nativos in 
their ablutions, and grows wild in swampy aullahs, and from its strong 
bitter flavor is not used as an ingrodient in their curries. Opium is 
prepared on the Neilgherries in considerable quantitics, to the amount 
of about two thousand pounds annually, and is exported principally to 
the western coast. The castor oil plant is much grown, and large 
quantities of both seed and oil are exported from the district. The 
indigo plant is cultivated in most of the talooks ; the average quantity 
of indigo anuunlly manufactured may be about twonty candies, San- 
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dalwood is produced and exported in consideruble quantities from the 
district. The tree grows in tho jungly forests round the base of the 
hills, and the soil best adapted for it is a strong red clay. The exten- 
sive forests in the neighbourhood of the Annamullay hills, contain 
abundance of teak and other valuable timber ; but unfortunately thoy 
are too remote from water carriage to permit its easy transport. 

The species of cotton at present grown in this district are six in 
number, viz., indigenous annual cotton or Oopum Purruty ; indigenous 
triennial, or Nadun Purruty ; Bourbon cotton ; “American cotton ; rod 
flower cotton, or Shem Purruty ; and lastly, Shedda Purruty. 

1st. The indigonous annual cotton, or Oopum Purruty, (the term. 
Purruty literally means cotton with seod) is the staple article of the 
district, it is sown with most advantage in the deep black lands, it is 
howevor also grown in light soil, but with inferior produce ; the ordi- 
nary method of cultivating it is as follows. Tho land is manured by 
sheep being kept on it till the month of April, and after the firat fall 
of rain in that month, it is ploughed four or five times, the period of 
sowing being according to the rains cither in August, September, or 
October ; and before sowing, the land is again ploughed two or three 
timos ; this repeated ploughing answers the purpose of harrowing, 
and ronders tho land fit for the seed, which is thrown in “ broad cast,” 
like common dry grains, the sced being first steeped in cowdung and 
wator, or red earth and water, to prevent their adhering together ; as 
soon as the seed is sown, a plough follows to cover itin. The plants 
make their appearance in seven or eight days; and at the end of a 
month in order to clear them from weeds, a light plough made for the 
purpose, without iron on the coulter, is run over the ground which 
clears it of weeds, and thins the plants. In tho second month the 
weeds are removed by the hand, and by this time the plants are euffi- 
ciontly strong to b> able to resist the influence of the westher, and are 
left to come to maturity. This species of cotton is generally sown 
with dry grain, as Bengal gram, tenny, or castor oil seed. The dry grains 
are generally reaped in the January following; the cotton plants in 
ordinary seasous bear in February and March, when the first gather- 
ing commences and continues till the end of April ; should rain fall in 
the latter month, the plantation is sgain cleared from weeds, and in 
Jaly and August, o second picking takes place in the proportion of 
about balf the first crop. The wood of this plant, when it ceases to 
bear, is used for making tatties and other domestic purposes and the 
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seed is a valuable article of food for fattening and rearing cattle. In 
these respects, it has advantage, in local ostimation, over the Bour- 
bon and American cottons; as the seeds of those plants are erro- 
neously supposed to be injurious to cattle, from being of too heating a 
quality. 

2nd. Indigenous triennial, or Nattam Purruty, properly Nidun Pur- 
ruty, this species of cotton thrives best on a soil consisting of light 
red loam mixed with gravel and sand, and a red stony soil, and on 
the light soils on which the ordinary dry grains of tho country can 
be cultivated. Stiff and rich soils, which retain much moisture like 
the black lands, are unfit for the triennial cotton. The method of 
preparing the land, and sowing and gathering tho produce for the 
first year, is the same as that already described. In January in tho 
second and third years, the plantation is again ploughed and cleared, 
and the cotton gathered at the same periods as in the first year. 
‘When the plont begins to drop, and the produce to bo of inferior 
quality, it is extirpated before the N. E. monsoon sets in, and the lund 
is generally loft fallow for pasture, or cultivated with common pun- 
jah. Triennial cotton yiclds in the proportion of ono of wool to threo 
and ao half of sed, and is reserved chiefly for homo consumption. 

8rd. Bourbon cotton. This spocies of cotton was introduced in 
1819, and is now cultivated in soven talooke; although it grows best 
in red loam, yot it succeeds well in all light red soils of a middling 
quality, and of this kind of land it may be estimated that 20,000 aorea 
at least, are available within the district; ali black soils should bo 
avoided. This cotton is cultivated chiefly by persons of tho Vellaler, 
Valloover, ond Cummawer castes: tho proportion of wool to seed ia 
as one to three. 

4th, American cotton. The mothod of cultivation, plucking and 
cleaning this cotton, is thc same as that mentioned in the doscription 
of the annual cotton, ond thoro can be no doubt, from tho experi- 
menta which have been already made, that this plant would flourish 
in situations in which the Bourbof cotton has been successfully raised. 

5th. The black seed cotton, or Ském Purruty. This cotton (called 
Shém Purrutty from its dark red flower), is supposod to resemble the 
Brazil cotton, and is cultivated only as a shrub in flower gardens, it 
requires to be occasionally irrigated, and is snid to possess medicinal 
virtues ; combined with other ingredients it is proscribed in inflam- 
matory diseases by the Native doctors. 
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6th. Sheddu Purutty. This cotton is also cultivated in gardens, 
liko the last, and oach variety grows to the hoight of cight or ten 
feot, and continue to bear for a period of seven or eight yoars, they 
ure almost exclusively used by Brahmins for making junjum, or the 
threads worn by them as a distinguishing mark of caste, or for lamps 
in pagodas. The laborors employed in gathering cotton are paid in 
kind, about the value of one anna daily, of imperfect pods being 
given to them; and should the crop be good, and but little injured, 
tho amount of hire is made up with a proportion of clean cotton. A 
large portion of the cotton produce of Coimbatore is manufactured. 
into piece goods, for Trichinopoly, Salem, Mysore, and Malabar mar- 
kets, and a considerable quantity of cloth is likewise made up for 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf. 

Tobacco of a superior quulity is produced in the talooks of Coim- 
batore, Pulladum, Cheyoor, Danaickencottuh, Chuckragherry, and 
Pullachee. It is exported to othor districts, and the villages in which 
it is oullivated, are situated chiofly in alluvial plaine. Upwards of 
four thousand candies of tobacco are exported annually to supply the 
consumption of this article in south Mulabar, and in the Travancore 
and Cochin States. Large quantities are also exported to Trichinopoly, 
and to the Mysore country. The superiority of the tobacco grown in 
this province is attributablo to the richness and suitability of the 
soil for tobacco culture, to ita being irrigated from wells containing 
much salipetre, and to the attention which is paid to its cultivation. 
The tobacco raised in this district is liable to deterioration from the 
following causes. 


Scarcity of rain, or water in the wells. Cloudy and foggy woathor, 
and easterly winds. If the irrigation of the tobacco at tho time it ia 
topped is insufficient, the plant is injured by the roots throwing out 
a white appearance resembling asparagus; distinguished by the Na- 
tive torm “ Casilan ;” this has the effect of preventing the full growth 
of the leaf, and of injuring the quajity of the article. If, when the 
tobacco is planted, the weather is unseasonably dry, the leaves of the 
plant are covered with spots or ecald known by the name of “ Poryan,’” 
which are very injurious to the tobacco. If the weather is cloudy 
and foggy at the time the plants are topped, or if the east wind pre- 
vails at that period, the leaves bocome white, as if wood ashes had 
been rubbed over them, and they are entirely spoilt, this blight is de-. 
nominated “Sambal.” The exhaustion of the land from the cultiva- 
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tion of tobacco is very great, it requires frequent and regulur manur- 
ing and is cultivated in every alternate year with cholum, and other 
dry grains. Tobacco is cultivated in this district, by all the agricul- 
tural classes, the richer ryots cultivate one-third of their gardens, and 
the poorer classes, one-fourth. Tobacco for exportation may be esti- 
mated to cost on the spot thirteen rupces for a hundred bundles, or 
twonty-five rupees per candy of 500 pounds. 

The American tobacco has been tried and cultivated. It is however 
attonded with more labor and expense; the plants arc transplanted 
about 10 or 15 days later then the country product, and they are about 
a month longer in coming to maturity, and require more wator. 

‘The product from the American seed is not so good for smoking or 
chewing, as the country tobacov, the leaves are longer and broader, 
but they are thinner, and have not the same strength and pungency 
of flavor, or, as it is technically termed among tobacco growers “ Kar- 
rum.” The abolition of the tobacco monopoly in Malabar in 1853, has 
had the effect of much extending the cultivation of tobacco in Coim- 
batore. 

Silk is produced in small quantities at Colligal, it is howover, not of 
very good quality, and coarser than the Mysore silk. 

Ivory may also bo included amongst the animal products of this dis- 
trict. In four yoars between 700 and 800 elephants wore destroyed in 
the province, principally by the public establishmont maintained for 
the parpose, the greater number of these were females. The price of 
the largest and finest pairs of tusks is from 80 to 90 rupees, and that 
of the amailer pairs from 40 to 60. Although the above is about the 
number of elephants which is known to have been destroyed, both by 
the public eatablishment, and by private individuals, yet there is rea- 
son to believe that many are destroyed by the inhabitants, which are 
never reported to the Collector. The Government gives a reward of 
seventy Rupees for every elephant destroyed, at the same time taking 
possession of the tusks; now the tusks of a very fine male elephant 
will sell for more than the reward, they are therefore sold privately, 
and the reward being unclaimed, there are no means of bringing tho 
elephant to account amongst the number killed. 

The principal mineral products of this province are iron, the ores of 
which chiefly consiat of a black ore and the brown hematite, and 

.ore found in many of the sandy nullahs of the district. At To- 
pumpettah, a village about five miles to the northward of Coimbatore, 
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the iron is procured by smelting a black sand. These ores are smelted 
in tho ordinary Native method, and from the metal obtained nearly 
all the coulters, mamotics and other agricultural as well as domestic 
implements used in the district aro made. The most highly prized 
varicties of the Beryl or Aqua Marina are the produce of this district. 
They are found near the village of Pattaley, in the talook of Kongiam, 
whore they are stated to be associated with cleavelandite. This mino, 
or rathor old well, was at one time worked, but is at present desortod. 

Saltpetre in considerable quantity is made in the district, but it is 
of inferior quality to that produced in Behar. The carth seems to con- 
tain the nitre ready formed, as no potasl is added to it by the makers; 
it is obtained simply by lixiviating the soil and concentrating the so- 
lution by repeated boiling. Muriatic silt is also produced in tho same 
process ; and the greater part of the salt used for éulinary purposes is 
prepared from the soil ; marine salt being too oxponsive under the ex- 
isting Government monopoly, to be in general uso amongst the poorer 


In the talooks of Pullachee, Chuckragherry, and a few villages of 
the talooks of Coimbatore, Pulladum, end Dharapooram, the dry land 
yields two crops annually, whilst, in the other talooks, one crop only 
is raised in a year. The wet lands yicld two crops in the talooke of 
Dharapooram, Chuckragherry, Sattimungalum, and Errodo, but one 
only is produced in the other talooks. 

This province is well stocked with cattle, the bullocks and cows aro 
exceedingly good, and generally bred by the ryote on the pasture 
lands which form a moat valuable portion of their farms. Whon tho 
pasturage fails, the stock is driven to graze in the jungly forests near 
the western and southern hills. The best cattle are obtainod in the 
Colligal, Sattimungalum, and Andioor talooks. The prico of the 
larger bullocks per pair is from 40 to 50 rupees, and of the ordinary 
size from 20 to 45 rupees. 

In those talooka in which the ryots cannot rear stock sufficiently 
good for their purposes, they have the means of obtaining it at large 
cattle fairs which are held once a year, in April to May at Avenashy, 
in the Cheyoor talook, and twice s year in the months of February 
and October, in the talook of Colligal. At these fairs a superior kind 
of cattle is procured, which are brought, and sent to all parts of the 
Carnatic, being much prized for hackeries. This breed is remarkable 
for being all of one color, white, of light shape, long, with large dow- 
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lps, and very active. The breed of buffuloes, as might be expected 
from the very small extent of wet, or Nunjah cultivation, is not of 
very excellent quality ; they are emall, but yet held in much esteem. 

The breed of sheep, however, is most oxcellent ; they are not hairy 
and Iong legged like the Carnatic sheep, but are of rather a small 
size, and their color is gencrally white, or reddish brown and black, 
thoy are readily fattened, and their mutton is of a very superior qua- 
lity. Their wool is of a coarse kind, from which the cumblies in 
common use among nearly all classes ure made, and from which car- 
pots are also occasionally manufactured. 

Coimbatore, from its elovation, is colder and drier than some of the 
neighbouring countries ; the general plain of it being about 900 fect 
above the level of the sea ; the district has a great advantage in this res- 
poct over all those that lie lower and nearor the ocean. The N. E. mon- 
s00n commonly commences soon after the calms are over; which 
takes place about the period when the sun crosses the cquator and enters 
on his southern declination, (in other words about the middle of Octo- 
ber), and first pours its torrents over the Coromandel Coast in the 
vicinity of Madras, about the beginning of November. The rains 
then swell the rivers, and at this period, too, the tanks and low grounds 
of the district receive their great annual supply of water. The end 
of Docomber, when the N. E. monsoon rains are over, and the aun 
has gained his most southern declination, may be considered the cold- 
ost season of the ycar in all those countries situated north to the equa- 
tor, At this period the range of the thermometer, in the shade, is 
from 62° to 80°, or 82°. (It has been known as low as 55° some 
time after sunrise.) The climate is then delightful, and the north- 
east wind provos enlivening and bracing to weakly constitutions. To- 
wards the end of January ond in February, the dews fall heavily, 
and the fogs in the morning, especially in situations near the moun- 
tains, continue sometimes till nine o’clock in the forenoon, occasion- 
ing simple intermittent fevers and catarrhs amongst the Native in- 
habitants. 

The N. E. wind prevails with little variation till the end of March, 
though it generally becomes weaker the farther the season advances. 
After this period, as the sun approaches the vernal equinox, the winds 
are variable, and occasional calms ensue, till he has gained about the 
seventh degreo of northern declination: whon what is called the 8. 
‘W. monsoon, may bo said to commence. T'rom tho time the sun hes 
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passed his seventh degres in the northern devlination, the southerly 
and south-east winds begin to provail on the Coromandel Coast, and 
continuo till about the middle of May. In Coimbatore, and in other 
inland tracts, they are weaker and leas unpleasant than at placcs closer 
to tho sea. In the month of March at Coimbatore rain is very un- 
common ; the wind, though in the morning it still blowa gontly from 
the N. E,, usually comes round to the 8. E in the evening; and to- 
wards the ond of the month the N. E. wind for tho most port dics 
away altogether and with it in regular sessons, those dows in o great 
measure disappear, which had fallen heavily during the two preced- 
ing monthe. A faint sea-breeze from the west generally prevails in 
the evening, evon in the hottest months. Ieavy thunder-storms arc 
alao frequent at this season. The sky in Coimbatore in the month of 
April is frequently overcast, but rain is not very common ; ut least 
not to a greater extent than a few showers from the S. and S. W. Tho 
weather gots daily hotter, the average range of the thermometor for 
the month being 76° to 93°. 

The wind continucs to blow from the same direction as in the ond 
of March, but oppressive lulls aro often experienced. In May the 
thormomcter rises sometimes as high as 94° and 96° in the shade, ond 
seldom falls lower than 79° ; the sky is often overcast, and there arc 
frequently disagreeable whirlwinds which are quickly followod by 
pelting showers accompanied with thunder and lightning. The souther- 
ly, or which is called the long-shore wind kind of weather provaile as 
in June, only that in the first’ mentioned month thore is a little more 
rain than the leat. The range of the thermometer is commonly be- 
twixt 75° and 91° in the lower part of the province. 

About the middle of August, in thia province, the west wind be- 
comes much more moderate, and there are frequent heavy showors and 
occasional thunder-storms ; soon after this, most oppressive lulls are 
experienced, and the ovonings and nights become hot and close. 
Towards the end of the month the river almost invariably fills, and 

gentle airs blow now and then from the southward. In Septem- 
ber the wind is variable, but the wosterly still predominates. ‘That 
sultry and close weather which constantly in inland aituations in India 
takes place as the sun draws near to the equator is now felt. The in- 
sects are very troublesome. There are occasional showers from differ- 
ent quarters, generally terminating about the middle of May when, 
owing to this part of the Peninsula having been so powerfully heated 
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by the vertical rays of the sun, (the sun is vertical at Coimbatore 
about the 18th of April,) a change takes place in the direction of the 
wind, which becomes general nearly all over India, and which brings 
on, before the rains begin to fall in June, by far the hottest season of 
the year. 

A good deal of rain usually falls in the eastern part of Coimbatore 
in the month of June, but in the more western tracta near the hills, 
the quantity at the same period is much more considerable ; there are 
scarcely any dows, the eky is often overcast, and the temperature of 
tho air towards the cnd of the month, is somewhat lower than in the 
preceding one : the nights aro pleasant, and the Cauvery, for the most 
part, fills about the 12th or 15th from tho 8S. W. monsoon torrents in 
tho upper countries, In July nearly the same. The weather of Octo- 
bor in Coimbatore is for the most part similar to that of tho preceding 
month, and although rain occasionally falls, the air is often close and 
sultry, the winds are light and variable, and the insects very trouble- 
somo. 

The discaso which hus at all times prevailed to the greatest extent 
in this district is fover. The intermittent is the form in which it most 
frequontly attacks the inhabitants, and when it makes its eppcarance 
in this type, it is nearly always cured ; when however it assumes the 
remittent form, it proves very destructive throughout the district, as 
the rocoveries are very few. 

Diarrhwa ond Dysentery are the two noxt most fatal and common 
iscases in tho district. It docs not appear that many of the Native 
doctors aro in the habit of distinguishing between thom, at all events, 
they aro generally both treated in tho same way. Dracunculus, or 
guinea-worm, is another very common discase ; its cure is always tedi- 
ous, and is generally attempted by extraction; many Vytians cover 
the part, whence the worm protrudes, with a paste composed of assafo- 
tida, garlic and rice flour. 

Small pox has occasionally attacked this district, and has generally 
committed very considerable ravages. The deaths from this disease 
have always been in a great proportion confined to the higher class of 
Natives, who havo atill a great prejudice against vaccination. Amougst 
tho lowor classes this prejudice exista in a less degree. The number of 
children vaccinated monthly, is at present about 200. 


Cholera has also broken out at intervals in this province, and the 
deaths from it have always been very numerous. 
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The population of Coimbatore amounts to about 821,986 souls ac- 
cording to the latest census. The inhabitants of this district, when 
compared with those of many other parts of India onjoy great general 
comfort ; their houses in the large towns are substantially built of mud, 
and covered with a tile roof, which is made to slope much, to prevent 
its suffering from the heavy rains. The houses of the richer classes 
consist of from two to tive apartments, and for the most part are dry 
and comfortable ; in the smaller villages, however, the houses are ge- 
nerally miserable mud hovels thatched with leaves, and consisting of 
one apartment only, The whole of the wealthy inhabitants, and moat 
of the classes of cultivators, sleep on cots, especially in wet weather, 
and nearly all classes have coarse blankets or cumblies, made from the 
wool of the aheep of tho district, to cover themselves with. The geno- 
ral fuel is wood, of which there is abundance in the neighbouring 
jungles, and bratties made from cow-dung. The diot of tho cultivating 
and poorer classes is of cholum, raggi, millet, and other dry grains 
and pulse, many of which are extromcly nutritious, and upon them 
three-fourths of the population live. Tobacco is much used by ali 
classes, and in all its forms, 

The richer classes here, as clsewhere, enjoy many comforts and luxu- 
ries which the poorer inhabitants cannot afford, and in respect of dict 
make use of considerable quantitics of ghee, mutton, spices, and vege- 
tebles. It may be estimated that about three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of this district are engaged in agriculture. The noxt most nu- 
merous class is that of weayors, it being cstimated that there aro 
14,000 looms in the district, and that this class, inclusive of women 
and children, amounts to 45,000 individuals. The omployments of 
tho remaining number are most varied from the numerous class of 
merchants and petty shopkeepers in the bazaars, to that of the few 
who gain their livelihood by fencing, dancing, singing, &c., for the 
amusement of the rich, or by practising as conjurors on the fears of 
the superstitious. 

The number of schools in the district is 846, and at these the chil- 
dren are taught Tamil, Teloogoo, Hindwee, and other Native lan- 
guages. The schoolmaster receives from each scholar, from two Annas 
to one Rupee a month. The Tamil language is the vernacular of the 
province. 

The number of professional beggars ia computed at about 2,000, 
and these are fed daily by the richer Natives; charity of this kind 
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wing much in esteem amongst them. The number of Brahmins in 
this district is 16,433, and it is estimated that thero are 100 pagodas, 
the duties of which are carriod on by about 500 officiating Brahmins, 
and that these temples maintain 2,000 dancing girls. 

The revonue dorived from this province in an ordinary year may 
be catimated at twenty-one lacs of Rupeos or £210,000. 

‘The principal towns in the province are Coimbatore, Dharapooram, 
Bowany, and Caroor. 


Coimbatore. 
306 Miles from Madras. 

This city is tho capital of the province of the same name, and stands 
on a high, dry, and well cultivated country. It is situated in Lati- 
tude 10° 59’ 41” N., and Longitude 76° 59’ 46” E. It is on an ele- 
vation of 1,480 fect above the level of the sea. The distance from 
the noarest hills is about three miles. The town is abundantly sup- 
pliod with water of a brackish quality, but on the south side is a tank 
three miles in length, which when filled resembles a small lake. Tho 
inhabitants of Coimbatore are 35,000 in number. Two miles from 
the town is Peroor, whero salt and saltpetre are procured by lixiviat- 
ing the soil, and where a temple stands dedicated to Siva, and celled 
Mail (high) Chittumbra, The building is highly ornamented. Thero 
is a mosque at Coimbatore which was built by Tippoo. 


Palachee, 


A talook in the province of Coimbatore. In this talook are the An- 
namullay hills, famous for their magnificent forests of teak and other 
valuable timber trees. The teak forests are now systematically work- 
ed on account of Government, by an establishment under a commis- 
sioned officer, for the purpose of supplying the Bombay dockyard, 
and the Gun Carriage Manufactories in Bombay and Madras, with 
timber at a far cheaper rate than it could be obtained from merchants. 
It is cut in @ part of the forest at an elevation of a little more than 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is transported on carts along 
about seven miles of road which has been constructed for the purpose, 
to the brow of the hills, down which it is then clipped, and the 
wood for Bombay again sent in carta nearly forty miles to Mungara 
near Puulghaut, where it is put into the Ponany rivor, and floated 
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to Ponany on tho wost coast, whence ii is shipped io Bombay. The 
timber for Madras is sont on carta to Vungul near Caroor, and floated 
to the east coast down the Cauvery. 

The Annamullay hills aro said to be as high as tho Neilgherries in 
the eastern part of them, but the high ranges are uninhabited. Tho 
teak forests aro inhabited by a race called Kadors, about 200 in num- 
ber, who collect the spontaneous productions, viz., honey, wax, car- 
damums, dammer, gingor, &c., which they barter for rice, cloths, &ec. 
Wild olephants, bison, tigers, bears, and indeed almost every animal 
found in Southorn India, abound in the Annamullay hills. 

Elephants are extensively employed in working the teak forosts, 
they drag timber in places where carts cannot be used, and effect 2 
great saving of manual labour in piling it in heaps, which they are 
taught to do with the utmost regularity. 

The Annomullay forests aro only healthy during tho prevalence of 
the rains, /. ¢., from July to the end of November; during the dry 
season a deadly fovor provails. 


Settimungalum., 

One of tho largest and richest talooks of Coimbatore, named from 
an old fort (on the bank of the Bowany) and town of the samo name, 
The high road from Mysore to Trichinopoly and to Coimbatore, Ma- 
dura, Palameottah, &c., which runs by the Hassanoor Ghaut, crosses 
the Bowany river at Sattimungalum, where it is more than one hun- 
dred yards broad and only fordable for three or four months in the 
year. Sandalwood grows in the Hassanoor Mills in this talook, and 
large numbers of cattle are bred among them of a small but valuablo 
description, and are thence driven away yearly by people who come 
to purchase them from the low country and westorn coast. 

The chief cultivation of thistalook is dependant on a stone annicut 
across the Bowany (at a villege called Codavilly) which turns the 
water of the river at high water, into e channel on cithor side. 

The Codavilly annicut is a work of considerable antiquity and one 
of those stupendous Native structures, which for so many years have 
braved the elements to which they are exposed, and afforded us as 
proof that our predecessors had means of accomplishing whet in the 
present day, with all the assistance of art and science, we should al. 
most be inclined to pronounce impossible with the moans at our dia- 
posal. 
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Hassanoor Ghaut.—A ghaut leading through the hills in the Satti- 
mungalum talook of the Coimbatore district, and forming s communi- 
cation by a good cart road, with an easy inclination between the Coim- 
batore and the Mysore provinces. 

The Guzzlehutty ghaut further west on the same ridge of hills, in 
former days was almost the only line of communication between Coim- 
batore and Mysore, and was the route always taken by Tippoo when 
making hia descents upon the Mysore country to the south, but in 
latter years, when wheoled carriages came into vogue aa the means of 
conveyance of the luggage of our army, &o. The Guzzlehutty became 
almost useless on account of its stoepness, nud therefore being neglect- 
ed, became almost impassable, when another line of road was chosen, 
by the Hassanoor ghout which joins the old line below the ghauts at 
Cotamungalum ond Sattimungolum, and above the ghauts in the My- 
sore country near Hurdenhully. 


Gusslehutty. 
An old fort and village on the bank of the Mori river in tho Da- 
naikencottah talook of Coimbatore, at the foot of a ghaut leading into 
Mysore of the same name, soc Hassanoor ghaut. 


Andicor, 


A talook in the district of Coimbatore, the Cusbah town of which 
is Bowany, whore it is generally called the Bowany talook. 


Bowany. 
A sncred place in the province of Coimbatore, in Latitude 11° 26’ 
N., and Longitude 77° 44’ E., situated at the conflux of the rivers 
Bowany and Cauvery, which are both bridged at this spot, the former 
by 9 arches of 15] yards span, at a cost of Bs. 19,000, and the latter 
by 26 arches of 15g yards span, at a cost of Rs. 49,000. The bridge 
over the Cauvery was finally completed and opened for traffic in 1851, 
after having been entirely destroyed by the first freshes that came 
down a few weeks after the arches were uncentred on its first erec- 
tion in 1847. The high road from Coimbatore to Salem, which for- 
merly crossed the Cauvery at Errode, nine miles lower down the river, 
iy now taken acrosa thes two rivers by these bridges. 
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It is now the Cusbah town of the {alook of Andioor, which is fre- 
quently called the Bowany talook in consequence, ond in former years 
it was the Hoozoor station of the province of Coimbatore. 

The town is much resorted to by the Hindoos, is neatly built and 
populous. 


Colligal. 
One of tho talooks of the province of Coimbatore, above the ghauts 
and lovel with the table land of Mysore, of which in fact, it is a part. 
The Cusbah or principal town bears the eame name. 


Caroor. 


A town in tho province of Coimbatore, in Latitudo 10° 57’, Longi- 
tude 78° 9’, 80 miles from the town of Coimbatore, on tho high road 
from Trichinopoly to tho Neilgherries. It is situated on the north 
side of the Amravatty river, and not far from tho Cauvery, 52 miles 
‘W. by N. from Trichinopoly. At a little distance from the town was 
a nont fort, with a large temple. The supply of water in the Amra- 
vatty does not last the whole yoar, so that in some seasons there is 
only one crop of rice. This rivor was the ancient boundary between. 
the dominions of Mysoro and Trichinopoly; and this conterminal 
position under the security of a strong fort, and the command of a rich 
district, rendered it an emporium of great commercial resort. It was 
taken during tho Carnatic wars of 1760, and probably before that 
eyont no European troops had ever advanced so far west inland. It 
is seventy-four miles from tho western ghaute, and thirty fom the 
Pulney mountains. 


Caroor is the station of the Sub-Collector. 


Danaickencottah, 


One of the talooks of the province of Coimbatore, also an old town 
and fort of that name, on tho bank of the Bowany river which for- 
merly was the cusbah of the talook named from it; it is now however 
almost deserted and the cutcherry and many of its inhabitanst removed. 
to Sirmogah, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the locality of 
Danaickencottah iteelf, supposed to have become considerably more 
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feverish in latter years in consequence of a channel from off tho river 
Bowany having been carried above the town. 


Dherapooram. 

A populous town in the province of Coimbatore, situated in an open 
country about half a mile distant from the river Amravaity, and 8. 
8. E. from Seringapatam ; Latitude 10° 37’ N., Longitude 77° 35’ E. 
This place is about forty miles distant from the great hills that run 
south, and about fifteon from the Pulney hills in Dindigul. There is 
only one spacious street, there are scveral small ones, and the habita- 
tions, although built of carth and roofed with tilo and thatch, large 
and commodious. The adjacent country is enclosed with milk plant 
hedges, and irrigated by two fine canals, which render it vory produc- 
tivo of rice and tobacco. The town and mud fort, which still romain, 
were taken from Tippoo in 1783 by the southern army. 


Errode. 


Ono of the talooks of Coimbatore, in which much wet cultivation is 
carried on from the Bowany and Cauvery rivers. 

Amraratty~A river in the province of Coimbatore. At a villago 
namod Vangul on the bank of this river, o few miles below Caroor, 
tho teak timber cut on the Annamullay hills is floated ; and thence 
down the Couvery (which it joins near the samo spot) the timber 
floats are carried to Trichinopoly, or down to one of tho mouths of 
the samo river at Porto Novo whence the timber is shipped to Madras 
for the use of the Gun Carriage Manufactory. The high road from 
Coimbatore to Trichinopoly crosscs the Amravatty at Caroor, and as 
tho river is not bridged it forms a serious obstruction to traffic. 

Horiar river-—A tributary of the Bowany into which it falls near 
the town of Danaickencottah rising in the Neilghcrry hills, it flows 
round nearly the whole of the northern and part of the eastorn side of 
that range forming in course tho centre of what is called the Myaore 
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NEILGHERRIES. 
(The Sanitarium of Southern India.) 


Tho Neilgherries, properly so called, compriso two distinct tracts 
of mountainous country; both lying between Latitude 11° and 12° 
North, and Longitudo 76° 25° and 77° 7 East. One of theso tracta 
is called the Neilghorrics, or “ Neilgherries Proper,” and the other 
the “ Koondahs.” 

The area of the plateau of tho Neilgherrics as defined on tho north- 
west, north, cast, and south, by the crest of tho mass of mountains, 
and on the south-west by the outline of the “ Koondahs,” is found 
by survey to comprise 268,494 square acres in its goographical ex- 
tont: but owing to the ceaseless undulations prevailing ovor the 
whole surface, a far greater amount of Jand is actually available for 
cultivation. Of this quality only 23,772 acres have boen brought under 
cultivation, leaving 244,772 acres cithor waste, (chiefly from its bar- 
renness), or appropriated for grazing cattle by the various hill tribes. 

Tho Neilgherry mountains constitute one of those singular features 
presented in the Physical Geography of Southern India, of compara- 
tively isolated massos, upreared amidst the vast plains which extend 
over the surfuco of the country; pointing cither to foci or points of 
ancient volcanic eruption by which they have been formed, or to evi- 
dences of the wearing agency which has reduced the surrounding 
traots to their present romarkably uniform level state: while moun- 
tain masses forming a core of tougher substanco, and of material less 
prone to decomposition, have resisted the corroding action, and have 
been thus loft in the form of isolated and mural precipices, towering 
abovo the surrounding country. 

The summit or plateau of these mountains presonts a most varied 
and diversified aspect. Although the lend extends over ite limits in 
ceaseless undulations, approaching in no instance to the character of 
a champaign country, and frequently breaking into lofty ridges, and 
abrupt rocky eminences, if may yet, speaking in general terms, be 
pronounced smooth and practicable to a degree seldom observed in 
any of the mountain tracts of oqual elevation which occur in the con- 
tinent of India. On all sides the descent to the plains is sudden and 
abrupt, the average fall from the crest to the goneral level below, 
being about 6,000 foot on ali sides eave the north, where the base of 
the mountains rests upon the elevated land of Wynaad and Mysore, 
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which standing between 2 and 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
forms az it were a steppe by which the main fall towards the sea is 
broken. From both of these elevated tracis the Neilgherries are se- 
parated by a broad and extensive valley, through which the Moyaar 
river flows after descending from the hills by a fall at Neddiwnttum in 
the north-weat angle of the plateau ; and the isolation of this mountain 
territory would be complete, but for a single eharp and precipitous 
ridge of granite peaks, which projects out from the base of a remark. 
ablo cone called Yollamullay, on the western crest of the range, and 
tuking a west by north course towards the coast, unites itself with the 
hills popularly called the “ Western Ghauts.” 

In the south-west angle of the Neilgherrica o singular mass of 
mountains rises called the “ Koondahs,” which though in point of 
fact, a portion of the great hilly regions are so completely separated 
from tho “ Neilgherries Proper,” that they merit the distinct appel- 
lation they havo received. 

Spurs from this secondary range run to the southward toa consider- 
ablo extent, almost as far as the Ponany river, and it is in the in- 
numerable valleys bounded by these ridges that magnificont virgin 
(forost) land is found, eminontly well suited for the purposes of coffee 
and other cultivation. 

The Neilgherries or rather the plateau formed by their summita, 
are by no means densely wooded, the forests occurring in distinct and 
singularly isolated patches, in hollows, on slopes, and sometimes on 
the vory apox of a lofty hill, becoming luxuriant and extensive only 
when they approach the crests of the mountains, and run along the 
valleys into the plains below. 

This absenco of forest in a region in which from its position be- 
tween the tropics, from the abundance of moisture, and from the 
great depth of the soil, luxuriance in this respect would be looked 
for, is very remarkable, and leads to the supposition that vast tracts 
of primeval forest land must have been cleared to make room for 
cultivation at no very distant period. 

This belief is strengthened by the fact that in all parts of the hills 
which are exclusively the resort of Todars, such as tho elovated land 
tothe north and west of the Pykara river, the whole of the Koon- 
dahs, the north-oastern portion of tho plateau called Kodanaad, and 
other tracts where no cultivation is at present carried on, extensive 
forests are found, 
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The principal internal range on the Neilgherrios is a lofty mass 
situated in the heart of the district, and running north-west and south- 
east, the great mountain called “Dodabetta” tho highest on the 
plateau (being 8,610 feet above tho level of tho een), boing the apex, 
and from it all the minor ridges, and spurs which form the undulating 
land of the Noilgherries may be anid to tako their risc, with the ex- 
ception of the “ Koondahs” which have a distinct origin, and of a sin- 
gular elevated tract forming the north-west portion of tho hills which 
is distinctly connected with the Koondahs by a narrow ridgo under 
Makoorty Peak. From the Dodabctta range to the eastern foot of tho 
Koondahs the land falls continuously, when these mountains abruptly 
rising obtain an elevation very little below that of Dodabetta itself. 


The geological formation of the Neilghorries is of the primitivo 
igneous order ; tho mass or nucleus of the mountains being granite, 
froquently passing into sienite. In overy part of tho hills innumora- 
ble dykes or channels of basaltic rock, hornblendo, quartz, and othor 
minerals commonly found in o similar relation to rocks of the primi- 
tivo class, intersect the granite in some instances of considerable mag- 
nitude, but more commonly brokon into small ramified branches or 
veins. In the Koondahs, trap rock is more extensively developed, 
being often found in that part of the district capping the hills and 
spreading out to a considerable extent ; but a description of the geolo- 
gy of the Koondahs does not enter into this memoir. 

Hornblende rock is also found to occur in some abundance in va- 
rious parts of the hills, passing occasionally into hornblende slate, and 
porphyritic hornblende, having garnets imbedded. This rock is high- 
ly ferruginous and decomposes into a stiff red clay which forms exten- 
sive beds underlying the soil in many parts of tho hills. It intersects 
the granite and sienite in deep channels or dykes, which having a 
greater tendency to decomposition than thoso rocks, frequently occa- 
sion chasms in which water lodging and wearing away the sides be- 
come the cause of the disruption of large masses which are continually 
parting from the parent rock, especially afler heavy rains. No strati- 
fied rocks make their appearance in any part of this district except at 
the north-cast angle of the plateau, where, in descending towards the 
plains, beds of gneisa are met with, but eo torn and distorted as to 
render it almost impossible to derive from their occurrence any geolo- 
gical data of value. The run of tho beds however may be pronounced. 
about north and south, the dip being to the east at an angle varying 
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betweon 30° and 60°. Near the junction’ with the granite which 
forms the country in the neighbourhood, the gneiss is much altered, 
and veins of igneous rock porforate it in all directions. With the ex- 
ception of this gneisa formation the whole of this mountain tract is of 
primitive igneous structure, granito and sienite alternately appearing 
as the base of the hills, while at the same time hornblende rock, basalt, 
and occasionally grocn stone, aro found protruding in masses and chan- 
nels so extensively as often to give this peculiar character to the rock 
formation for considerable distances. 

Motalliferous deposits cxiet in the Neilgherries. Ores of copper 
({Pyrites) and load, (Galena) have been found imbedded in quartz, but 
not in situ, being mercly portions of blocks of stone found in the walls 
of some “ Cairns,” or anciont places of scpulture, in the neighbour- 
hood of Nunjocnaad, not fur from tho foot of the Koondahs. 

Largo channels of quartz occur near tho spot where the blocks were 
found, and all running in o truco metalliferous direction, east and west ; 
but there is not in any of them a trace of ore, or any of those pecu- 
liar indications on the surface which would elsewhere characterize a 
vein or lode bearing ores of either copper or lead. The Todars believe 
that the blocks come from the Koondahs, and although this can be 
little better than gurmiso, deposits of ore are (judging of the aspect of 
the range) more likely to bo found in the Koondahs then in the Neil- 
gherrics. That range boars much more the appoarance of a mining 
country ; and the violent igneous action which has evidently provailed 
amongst ita rocks aftor their formation, favours the expectation that 
metalliferous deposits will be found there, if they exist in quantity 
anywhere about this mountainous district. The black oxide of Man- 
ganose is found about the hills in many places, existing in small veins 
and rotiform deposits. Laterite is also found about the hills in various 
parts of the Neilgherries, generally in an advanced stage of decompo- 
sition, forming # lithomargic clay which underlies the soil of many 
tracts of land. The existence of laterite most frequently appears where 
the sienite contains much hornblende, which favours the belief that it 
is the result of decomposition of the primitive rook hastened by the 
action of the atmosphere upon its excess of forruginous matter. A 
bed of this rock oocurs near Kaitee sufficiently indurated to be fit for 
quarrying for building purposes, but no use is made of it by settlers 
owing to ite being more costly than bricks. 

Ores of iron are met with in many parts of the Neilgherrics, oo- 
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curring in small veins, and disseminated through the mass of the rock 
enclosing it, but no where in sufficient quantity to bo worth working. 
Hematite, specular iron ore, micaceous iron ore, magnetic iron ore, 
and iron pyrites are all found in insignificant specimens. Pebbles of 
agate, and semi-opal are occasionally to be met with in mountain 
streams after heavy rains. 

There is another mineral which occurs in somo abundance on the 
Neilgherries, which might in the hands of European settlers be turn- 
ed to aome oconomical use. It is a decomposod felapar or “ Kaolin,” 
of which very tolerable earthenware might be manufactured. 

The soil of the plateau of these mountains in some parts rich and 
productive, a circumstance for which tho observor would not be pro- 
pared, on witnossing the granite or sienitic base upon which it rosts ; 
since it is usually seen that granitic districta are bleak and barron, 
owing to tho resistanco to decomposition offered by the silicoous ma- 
terials of which they consist. The richness of soil in particular places 
may perhaps be accounted for by referring to the oxistonce of the 
numorous dykes of a rock whose decomposition is more favourable to 
its production, especially thoso of trap and hornblende, the decom. 
posed. particlos of which, mixing with the quartz, and clayey pro- 
ducts of the granite, result in the formation of a soil peculiarly adapt- 
ed for cultivation. 

The great mass of the hills also has ovidently been under grass, 
and undisturbed by the plough or the mamotie for oges, and os the 
frosts which occur at the close and beginning of the year in most 
parta, kill the grass down to tho roots, all this decomposed vegotablo 
matter washed in by the sucooeding rains, and mixing with the sub- 
soil continues, and has continued season after season to increase its 
richnoss, and causo it to penetrate farther into the poorer sub-soil 
until a kind of black mould, which is often observed in the cuttings of 
anew road, is produced. The fincst patches of land are naturally 
found on the lawns, slopes, or second steppes, in situations where the 
conformation of the country has favored the accumulation of soil 
washed from the hills above, and especially where forests have sided 
to retain that soil from farther denundation by their roots, and have 
for ages nourished it by their leavos. 

The chief agricultaral tribe on the hills, the Burghers, seem well 
aware of this, and the consequence is that in all parts where they 
ealtivate, the face of the country is entirely clear of wood. The chief 
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dofect of the soil of this district is the absence of lime, but a very 
minute quantity of which enters into the composition of the greater 
part of that under general cultivation at the presont time, and as it 
is too costly an article to be brought up from the plains to be applied 
as a dressing to the land, considerable deterioration must be going on 
in its productive capacity. It has been remarked that the finest fields 
are those which are situated near any considerable maas of hornblendo 
rock, and hence it is to be inferred that the superiority of the soil is 
due to the lime which it receives from its decomposition. Specimens 
of this hornblende reduced to powdor and digested in diluted nitric 
acid, give a copious procipitate with oxalate of ammonia, showing 
upon estimate a proportion of at least eight to nine per cont. of limo 
entoring into the composition of the rock. 

Tho extensive and numerous swamps which occur on the Neilgher- 
ries also, might after burning and draining, furnish most valuable coil, 
either for cultivation, per se, or for top dressing for poor land. But 
in this latter form it is never used by the hill cultivators, who are 
very backward in the knowledge of the uses and properties of parti- 
cular manures. 

Thero are no navigable rivers in the hill district, although one of 
the many which take their rise amongst these mountains, callod the 
“ Moyaar,” swell into 9 stream of considerable width and depth at 
Pykara, whero it is crossed by means of a double forry boat, and a 
ford. This river rises at tho foot of a remarkable mountain called 
 Makoorty Peak,” roceives tho drainage waters of the Peehul and 
Pykara valleys, and descending the hills at the north-west angle by 
a fall near Noddiwuttum, turns due cast after reaching the plains, 
and flowing round the baso of tho Neilgherries on the northern and 
eastern faces, unites itsolf ncar Danaickencottah in Coimbatore with the 
Bowany. Tho latter river takes ite rise amongst the southern spurs 
of the Koondahs, roceiving near the foot of the Mailoor, or Shoonda- 
putty Ghaut, a large tributary, which rises near the “ Avalanche” on 
the north-east face of the Koondahs, and swelling into a large stream 
near Matepolliam, where it is crossed by 2 large masonry bridge, con- 
tinues its course eastward after its junction with the Moyaar, until it 
flowa into the great Cauvery near the town of Bowany. 

Another important river which also owes its origin to the Neil- 
gherries, is that which flows into the sea at Beypoor near Calicut. 
The head of this stream is formed by the drainage of the elevated ta- 
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bular mass of hills which have been before described as occugring to 
the north-west at Neddiwuttum, and though it descends tho face of 
the hills at no great distance from the fall of the Moyaar, the inter- 
vention of a sharp spur diverts its course into an exactly opposite di- 
rection, forcing it over the ridge called the Carcoor or Yellamullay 
hills to find its way to its embouchure on the western const, while the 
wators of the Moyaar discharge themsclves into the sea on the castorn. 
The Neilgherry mountains afford o great, and practically speaking, 
inexhaustiblo supply of water by means of the innumerable swamps 
and ‘morasses which occupy the hollows of most of the valleys, purticu- 
larly to tho westward and northward. Tho rain which falls during 
the wet season instead of running off to wasto at once, as it doos from 
the aurface of tho hard ground, is imbibed and retained by these mo- 
rassos to such an extent that throughout the year, including the whole 
of the dry monsoon, @ constant and abundunt supply of water is yield- 
ed from these natural reservoirs which scem provided to obviate what 
but for their occurrence might, after unusually dry seasons, be the 
evil of drought in the district. Owing to this causc there is scarcely 
a stream or rivulet on the Neilgherries which ever completely dries up 
at any period of the year, even in the most unfavorablo weather, and 
hence o supply of water is constantly descending to swell and feed tho 
streams by which the surrounding low country is irrigatod. 

The only sheet of water which morits the appellation of u lake, is 
one situated at Ootacamund, within the cantonment, formed by throw- 
ing an embankment across the narrow outlet of a valley through which 
8 considerable stream, fed by numerous swamps in the neighbourhood, 
used to flow, and thus arresting its waters, and accumulating them so 
a8 to forth a Jako or tank. Tho object with which this shoct of water 
was produced was purely ornamental, a drive having been made round 
it for recreation and exorcise, resorted to by the residents of Ootaca- 
mound. 

The surplus water is drawn off by means of a sluice at tho bottom 
of the embankment, and continues its course to the north as before. 

No canals ocour in this district. Gardens and cultivated grounds 
requiring a reguler supply of water (as poppy fields) are irrigated 
where circumstances allow of it, by means of channels Jed off from the 
valley streams; but the dry grain cultivation in the different parts of 
the hills is sufficiently assisted by the rains, and by the moisture which 
the soil from its composition and depth has a great tendency to retrain. 

ua 
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. Ghauts or Passer. 

The Neilgherry district communicates with the neighbouring pro- 
vinces by means of six passes or ghauts, the roads in which have been 
cut and kept in repair at the public expense, with the exception of 
one, tho “ Manaar,” or “Soondaputty” ghaut, which has gone out of 
general use. The only one of these passes which is ascended by 
wheeled conveyances isthe “ Seegoor,” the mode of transit on all the 
others being by bullocks, coolies, and to a small extent, by asses. By 
the “Seegoor” ghaut, however, cart loada of 1,000 lbs. weight or two 
candios are brought up, an additional pair of bullocks being required 
to help the cart ovor the atocpest parts of the ascont. 

Goodaloor Ghant.—The first pass which presonts itself is that lead- 
ing from Neddiwuttum to Goodaloor, forming the communication be- 
tween the hills and Cannanoro, Tellicherry, and the western coast 
towards Bombay through tho Wynaad country, and also with Calicut 
by the most direct road which exists to that city, descending the Car- 
coor pass, and passing through Nellamboor, parallel to the Beypoor 
river to the coast. 

Seegoor Ghaut.—Tho Scegoor Pass or Ghaut which is the most fro- 
quented of all in consequence of its being practicable for laden carta, 
and othor wheclod conveyances, is carricd down the northern face of 
tho hills, commencing tho descent near Mootcnand, and ending it near 
the village of Secgoor. By this pass, the communication ia kept up 
with Bangalore, Madras, and oll places to the northward, and the chiof 
bulk of Europoan supplies, hoavy baggage, horse gram, rice, &o., comes 
to the settlement by it. It also affords the means of transit for the 
teak timber usod on the hills in the form of rafters, planks, &., the 
road passing near the forests where the teak trees are cut under sanc- 
tion of Government about Tippacadoo and Musnoumooil. The trees are 
felled by Coorumbers and others, and are then, aftor being lopped and 
roughly dressed, dragged on rude bandies by buffaloes to the roadside, 
whero they are sawn into building pieces, and sent on bullock bandies 
to the Ootacamund market by the Seegoor ghaut. 

Kotergherry Ghaut.—In the north-east angle of the plateau of the 
hills ot Kotergherry, is another ghaut communicating with Matepol- 
liam in the low country, and thence to Coimbatore, and the Salem 
road. This is the oldest road cut for the ascent of the Neilgherries, 
at the expense of Government, it led formerly to the original sana- 
terium at Dimhutty. 
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Coonoor Ghaut.—The Coonoor Ghaut, which is the next to the east- 
ward, does not commonce its ascont until after five miles of bad jungle 
have been passed through after leaving Matepolliam. It is however, 
the most frequented by travellers in palanquins, and on horseback, as 
the read on, from tho summit at the scttloment of Coonoor, leads 
more direct from Ootacamund than that from Kotergherry, besides 
having the advantage of a public bungalow conveniently situated 
near Coonoor, while at Kotorgherry there is not any. Thero is an 
immense traffic on this ghaut entirely by bullocks which ascend it by 
thousands on the Ootacamund market day, and indced alnost daily, 
laden with evory description of low country produce and other eup- 
plies. Travellers from Madras, and the south, used almost invariably 
to come by this road, as the journey from the cast coast by Salem is 
the most easy, and occupied less time than by Bangaloro and Scegoor, 
till the Transit Company was established. 

Mailoor Ghaut.—The Mailoor or Soondaputty Ghaut appoars in 
former years to have been much frequented by travellers journcying 
from the eastern parts of the Presidency by Coimbatore to the hills, 
from which town there was a road to Soondaputty, a village at the foot 
of tho southorn part of the Neilgherries. This ghaut, which gains tho 
summit of the hills near “‘Shoondabetta,” is only now used by smug- 
glers, and by tho Burghors who cultivate land about Mailoor and Keel 
Koondah, to carry down their produce for bartor for cloths, tobacco, 
salt, &o. The romains of a very good road still exist from tho top of this 
ghaut all the way to Ootacamund, but it has becomo impassable in many 
places, owing to bogs having formed in tho hollows, and closed over it. 

Foondah Ghaut—The Sispara or Koondah Ghaut forms the line of 
communication between the western coast, (Calicut) and the Neil- 
gherrios across the “ Koondah” mountains. It bears evidence of great 
skill in the construction, and is kept in excellent order, but the ascent 
is steop and fatiguing, it is seldom used for laden cattle. At Walla 
Kadoo (or Wulla Ghaut), there is a small bungalow in which travel- 
lers can rest during the heat of the day, and even pass the night, 
Wulla Ghaut is half way up the Pass and is not feverish, os is the 
case with a small bungalow at tho foot called Cholakull. 

Fords are numerous on the hille, but are all insignificant, being 
merely the crossings of small streams; except near Pykara, where 
there is a good ford across the Moyaar, over a dyke of trap rock which 
runs ot right angles to the course of the stream. 
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The only ferry on the hills is that near the public bungalew at Py- 
kara, for carrying the road to Neddiwuttum across the Moyaar. It is 
used by travellers in palanquins, and on horseback, and also by carts ; 
but the ford which is close by, affords the readiest means of crossing 
to foot passengers. The ferry boat which consists of a platform laid on 
two canocs or bargos, and is moved by hauling on a cable of twisted 
rattan, stretched from bank to bank, is the proporty of Government, 
and two ferrymen to work it are maintained at the public expense, 
receiving six rupees cach per mensem. No toll is levied on passengers 
making use of it. 

Thero is a substantial brick bridgo at Coonoor, crossing the groat 
stream which desconds tho Pass at that place, another on the Neddi- 
wuttum road about half way between Ootacamund and Pykara; ono 
at Ootacamund connecting the extremities of embankments run out 
from. bank to bank of tho lnko to form a road across it; and another 
at the entrance of the cantonment by the Coonoor road over the 
stream which feeds the Inke. These bridges are all single arched, but 
tho span is inconsiderable, and they are not worthy of more particu- 
lar description. 

Two large and substantial timbor bridges havo been constructed on 
the Koondah road; one over the principal feedor of the Bowany, 
{called by the Burghors the “‘Porthy,” or “ Porntty’” river, and the 
other at the entrance of tho “long valloy” on the Koondahs. 

There are innumerable small woodon bridges upon all the lines of 
road over petty streams and nullahs, but farther mention of thom is 
‘unnecessary. : 

The resources of this highly favorod region are as diversified, and 
valuable, as they are easy of attainment, and comparatively inexhausti- 
ble. With so temperate o climate, and fruitful o soil, much might be 
expected from a proper development of the vegetable kingdom, but 
unfortunately the agricultural tribes acttled in the Neilgherries, adopt 
a wretched system of husbandry, and no effective channel exists by 
means of which the products of their industry, might reach a ready 
and certain market. For instance, were proper encouragement afford- 
ed, the Neilgherries might produce wheat, barley even in » greater 
degree, oats, clover, hay, turnips and potatoes, These are already 
produced, but in a quantity far below the capabilities of the country ; 
indeed as to wheat and barley they will not now grow without much 
manure near the villages and cattle-kraale. The other productions 
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are, raggi, samee, koralle, tannoy, butta cadoley, (a kind of pea) sha- 
nurgee, (a spocies of gram), garlic, onions, kudagoo, (mustard seed), ~ 
vendium, and opium. The latter is of an exoecdingly fine quality, 
and meets with a ready sale in the bazaar of Ootacamund, amongst the 
Mysore and Malabar coolies and others, by whom it is eaten in ita 
raw state but never smoked. Amongst tho articles of raw produce 
obtained on the hills may be enumerated, silk, hides, and bees’-wax. 
Coffee is grown to some extent, and might bo produced in much 
larger quontities if facilities oxisted for carrying it to the western 
coast, or Madras for shipment. 

There are no manufuctures carried on on the Neilgherries, unless a few 
earthen pots made by the Kothers, and principally at a village noar 
Soloor, to the wostward of Mootenaad, may be called by that name. 
From the great command however of water power, all over the hills, 
and especially near the summits of the passes and ghauts, many of the 
products of the plains requiring to bo wrought by heavy or steadily 
driven machinery, such as cotton for yarn, oil-seeds, &o., might no 
doubt be profitably converted from the raw state on the Noilgherries, 
or on their lower slopes. The wheat raised on them might also be 
ground into flour by machinory turned by water very economically. 
No capital to any extont is invested at the present time except in mul- 
berry and coffee plantations, and in house building in the cantonment 
which is not considorable. The return on the latter investment appears 
to be about fifteen per cent. 


The following articles are imported into the hill district from the 
adjacent provinces of Malabar, Mysore, and Coimbatoro ; sugar, salt- 
fish, sheep, sulphur, gram, ghee, cotton cloths, lime, turmeric, cocoa- 
nuts, bullock, raggi, spices, salt, oils, almonds, poultry, limcs, cholum, 
tobacco, arrack, dried fruits, betel-nut, Native peas, gunpowder, arti- 
ficers’ tools, furniture ; and of European articles, winos ond spirita, 
wearing apparel, cambrics, woollens, flannels, muslins, shoes, books, 
stationery, glass, earthenware, hardware, grocerics, beer, porter, can- 
dies, and all kinds of supplies for the table. To this list, strango to 
say, is to be added, wheat, which is imported to some extent from 
Mysore, whore it is cultivated on the higher stoppes of the table land. 
The bakers buy it because it is cheaper than the hill wheat, although 
it is not nearly so good, and mixing it with the corn purchased from 
the Burghers, turn it to profitable account. There is generally a differ- 
ence of three to four seers per Rupee in the prices of the Mysore, and 
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of the hill wheat, in favor of the former, in spite of the extra cost of 

* transit to the cantonment market up the Seegoor ghaut, a circum- 
stanco which tends to support the idea of the misappropriation and 
mismanagement of the district through the ignorance and apathy of 
the hill cultivators. 

Tho exported articles are coffec, silk, potatoes, barley, hides, wax, 
opium, dammer, or resin, and wheat, which being bartered by the 
Burghers for low country necessaries with the itinerant traders, thus 
becomes an articlo both of import and export. 

Money is readily obtainable for bills on Bombay or Madras from 
the Native merchants, who having disposed of their goods on the hills 
fre anxious to remit the proceeds for re-investment. Hence, cash on 
such bills is generally obtained at par, or at the utmost at one per 
cont, discount. No other exchange operations are carried on in the 
settlement, all business with England being transacted through agente 
at Madras or Bombay. 

The weights in use in the bazaars of the three settlements are: 

Tho maund of 25 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The viss of 2 Ibs. do. 

The pound of 40 Rupces or (tolas weight). 

The acer of 25 do. or do. 

The Burghers sell all their produce by measure, excepting opium, 
which they rate at so much por acer of 24 Rupees weight, being one 
Rupeo under the seor of the bazaars. The bazaar measures are the 
seer, half secr, and quarter scer in use all over the country. The 
Burghora sell their grain by the “ Kolagum,” the contents of which 
when heaped up are about 226 cubic inches, or somewhat more than 
two seers. The coins issued from the Honorable Company’s Mint are 
the only monies in circulation on the hills, viz., Rupees, half, and 
quartor Rupees, and double Annas, in silvor ; and in copper, half, and 
quertor Annas, and Pice. 

A great deal of coin goes out of circulation in the district, owing to 
the Burghers and others, either hoarding it by burying, or getting it 
converted into ornaments. Money is lent in the bazaar amongst the 
Natives at the usual usurious rate of interest; two per cent. being 
given for loans with security of jewels or other convertible property 
per month, and three per cent. per month for money lent on personal 
seourty only. 

» Owing to the great elevation at which tho inhabited summit of the 
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Neilgherries stands, and the consequent rarefaction of its atmosphere, 
aided doubtless in some degree by the beneficial influence of the luxu- 
riant vegetation which clothes them, the district although distant 
only eleven degrees from the Equator, enjoys a climate now famed for 
ite great salubrity, and remarkablo evenness in its seasons, with a 
temperature which fulls in the coldest months of the year to the freez- 
ing point, and seldom in the hottest timo reaches 75° in the shade. 

Tho coldest season is during the months of December and January, 
and the hotteat about April and May, though this lutter season is not 80 
certain, depending mainly upon the character and time of setting in 
of the rainy, or south-west monsoon. 

‘The hottest period of the day is about two o’clock, or two hours ond 
forty minutes r. m., and the extreme rango of temporature from eun- 
rise to the above timo averages most commonly 16° throughout the 
year. 

The variation is of course the greatest at the time of frost, viz., 
January ond December, when the oxtrome radiation which goes on 
during clear nights produces excessive cold towards sunrise, aftor 
which the sun’s rays shining with groat fierceness through tho rare- 
fied atmosphere, speedily restore heat to the carth, and the tempera- 
ture of the air rises in proportion. Similar causes, reversed in their 
action, necessarily produce sudden and great cold after sunset, ren- 
dering the climate at this season, (and indeed at all seasons moro or 
less,) one in which the most healthy rosidents, and especially thoso 
who have recently come under its influcnce, stand in need of caution 
in their mode of encountering its vicissitudes. 

The chief station Ootacamund, from its superior elevation, (7,300 
feet above the level of the sca), is more exposed to this unfavorable 
action than the two minor stations, Coonoor and Kotergherry, which 
are each 6,000 feet above tho lovel of the sea: although these latter 
are by no means exempt from tho same influence, especially during 
the cold season. 

Avery great advantage enjoyed by the Neilgherries os a sanita- 
rium exists in the means which are afforded to an invalid to scloct 
the peculiar kind of climate which best suits the malady under which 
he ia suffering, by the existence of three settlements, each under me- 
dioal charge, situated in different parts of the range, each having a 
different aspect, and each a climate peouliar to iteclf: that of Ootaca- 
raund being the coldest, but most damp, Kotergherry the next in the 
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scale, and thal of Cooncor the warmest. Thus an invalid whose ha- 
bits or state of constitution render the change from the torrid heat of 
the plains to the penotrating cold of Ootacamund too great and sud- 
don, has the opportunity and option of acclamatising himeelf at either 
of the minor stations before exposing himself to the vicissitudes of 
climate which await him on the highest level. 

The climate of the Jackatalla valley is well sheltered from the dry 
cutting northerly winds, which cause so much sickness in Ootacamund 
during the months of March and April, by the high Dodabetta range 
which bounds the valley to the northward ; and the rains of the south- 
west monsoon, though they of course visit this part of the hills, are 
‘by no means so incessant or accompanied by so much driving mist as 
is experienced during the same season at Ootecamund. This monsoon 
(tho south-west) sets in on the hills during the month of Juno, and 
is ushered in on the western side by heavy rain ond violent gales of 
wind. 

Tho station of Coonoor gets the monsoon at the same time, but 
with less rigour, owing to the clouds which come charged with rain 
from the wostward, being attracted to the earth, and induced to dis- 
chargo their contents by tho opposition offered to their flight by the 
high spura which run out from the Dodabotte range and interfere be- 
tween the west and Coonoor. 

Tho Kotergherry station is aleo very favorably protected from the 
violence of the south-west monsoon by the Dodabetta range itself 
which stands out like a huge wall to acreon it, The average full of 
rain, the chief part of which oocurs in tho hills during this monsoon 
cannot bo called excessive, especially whon compared with the visita~ 
tions in this respect exporiencod in tho neighbouring province of 
Malabar ; about sixty inches is a fair quantity to assign as the average 
fall of rain throughout one yoar at Ootacamund, fifty inches at Ko- 
tergherry, and fifty-five inches at Coonoor. 

The north-east monsoon sets in generally in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, and is often accompanied by rain more or Jess all over the hills, 
but especially on the east sido and at Kotergherry, which from its 
position is exposed directly to its force. 

The month of December is generally very stormy, and often fatal 
toa large extent to the lives of the hill cattle, and to the bullocks 
and other beasts of burthen employed to bring produce from tho 
plains. 
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The cold casterly wind blowing through the light rain which is 
continually falling, and striking upon the wetted skins of the animals 
produces a dogrce of intonse cold which soon destroys them, and by 
theso means serious inroads aro yearly made upon tho herds of the 
hill inhabitants, by whom their loss is not readily replacod. Tho 
Neilgherries are occasionally, but by no means frequently, visited by 
violont storms or hurricanes, so rarely indced as to cxcite surpriso 
and speculation aa to the cause of this exemption, when its isoluted 
and exposed situation in the peninsula is considered. During the pro- 
valonce of the south-west mousoon, the atmosphere is almost con- 
tinuously charged moro or lcas with denso mist, enveloping chicfly 
tho mountain tops, but desconding into the inhabited valleys as tho 
warmth of the day passcs, and spreading in heavy and impassable 
fog in all directions. When not under this influence tho atmosphere 
overhanging these mountains is brillizntly clear and cloudless, and 
especially so on tho castern side of the range. 


Ootacemund. 

The only town on tho hills, properly so called is, “ Ootacamund ;” 
and oven there, the term can only be applied legitimately to tho Nativo 
portion of the acttlemont, sinco the rosidences of Europeans are too 
widely dispersed along the slopes of tho valley in which the station 
is situated, to admit the application of the term. Tho houses of 
the Europcon inhabitants of the settlement are for the most part sub- 
stantially built ; the walls are usually of burnt brick set in clay, and 
pointed or plastered with lime, roofs of tiles or pucka, terraced, and 
rarely of thatch, while all the timber work of the roof, doors, floors, 
&c. &c., is of teak which is brought at a great cost up the Secgoor 
pass from the forests on the borders of Mysore. 

There are however many excellent and durable descriptions of house- 
building timber to be procured on the hills af ono quarter tho cost of 
teak, but a prejudice exists against thoir uso, bocause roofs construct- 
ed with hill-grown timber have in some instances been found to de- 
cay with great rapidity, and hence its employmont has been con- 
demned by builders, who have overlooked the real cause of its decom- 
position, which is its being put together, and covered in before it has 
been sufficiently seasoned. Bricks can be contracted for in Ootaca- 
mund, delivered at the kiln at Rs. 2 per thousand, and tiles Rs. 1-12 
per thousand. Lime is dear. It does not occur, or at lenst has not 
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yet been found on these hills, and hence having to be brought on 
bullocks from the pluins, it furms the most expensive item in build- 
ing estimates. In the bazaars of Uotacomund, the houses are of ull 
descriptions, both pucka and cutcha. The strecis are wide and woll 
kopt by the Police authorities, by whom o tax varying from one anna 
to onc and a half on cach house per meusei, is levied to support tho 
seavonger extublishment, the residue being paid into the public trea- 
sury. 

Tho sottlemont of Ovtacamund is situated in an extensive open 
valloy, almost in the oxuct centre of the hills, open to the westward, 
but bounded on the north, cast and nouth by the greal Dodabetta 
range, or spury projecting from it westward. 


Coonoer. 


The settlement of Coonoor is situated on the crest of tho bills, in 
the south-cast anglo of their summit, the residences of the Euro- 
peang, including an hotel, being placod on the rounded tops of o 
range of hills, which runs from a high mountain called Coonoorbetta 
towards the top of the Pass, while the bazaar, or Nutive residences 
aro in the hollow below, and adjucent to a masonry bridge which spans 
8 wido stream flowing from the Jackatalla valley, and descending the 
hills at this point in a large volumo of water. 


Kotergherry. 


The sottlement of “ Kotergherry” which with that of “ Dimbhutty” 
which is contiguous to it, is the oldest on the hills, is situated in the 
north-east angle of tho plateau immediately overlooking tho low 
country, and at tho hoad of iho Kotergherry Ghwut. The bazaar, 
which is increasing considerably in size, is built on the same range 
with the residences of the Europeans, Dimhutty cannot now be call- 
ed a scttloment, sinco thoro is but ono habitable residence existing 
thero; all tho bungalows built long since by Governmont for tho ac- 
commodation of invalids having gone to ruin, and become unfit to 
occupy or to ropair, Tho temporature is highor at this place than 
at any of the other three settlements, and hence it is very rarely re- 
sorted to by Europeans. 

Undor this head may be enumerated ihe public bungalows and 
chuttrums, or caravan-sorais, for the accommodation of travellers, Na- 
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tive ond European, and which are under tho control of tha officer 
commanding the Neilgherrics, and maintained in repair by him at 
the public expense. 

The Todar villages. —The total number of Todar villages, called 
“ Mands” on the hilla és cighty-tive, the whole of which with the cx- 
ception of cleven, are situated in the division called tho Toda-nand, 
and alnost ull {o the extreme west of that part approaching the Pyka- 
ra or Moyaar river. 

They seldom comprise more than threo residences or huts, with one 
building conscerated 1o their deity, and which is ulso the dairy, or 
place in which their milk, curds, ghee, &c., are kept, and one lurge 
circular pen for their enttle, surrounded by a substantial stone wall, 
aud closed by sliding bars at one opening for entrance and oxit. Tho 
sites chosen for those munds are in general most picturesque ; always 
adjacent to a wood, and usually on un open space of grass almost com- 
pletoly embosomed in it, und extending in gentle slopes covered with 
the richest turf which the grazing of their cattle, (and consequent 
mannring) maintains in the finest order. Their huts are low, arched 
buildings, resembling a hay cock, but admirably contrived to keop out, 
rain and cold, the roof and side walls forming one continuous curve of 
split bamboos, rattan and thaich, having an end wall strongly built, 
and a front well with one small opening or door in it, so small indeed 
that the inhabitants have to crawl on their hands and knees to enter 
by it. Besides the dairy, there is generally ono small hut attached to 
the mund, in which tho calves they breed, are kept sepurate from their 
dams. 

In addition to their villuges or mynds, the Todara havo five sacred 
places in whieh only two men reside ealled “ Polaul’ and “ (‘apilaal,” 
devoted to a pricatly life, and living apart from the rest of their tribe. 

A templo and a cutile pen are attached to cuch of these sacrod 
munds, which are usually situated in the bosom of a thick wood go as 
to be sercened from the vulgar gaze. 

The Burgher villages. —Tho villages of the Burghers aro in general 
very noat and clean, the houses being built in row on the summit 
of a low smooth hill, and having a wide level terrace running along 
the front for the purpose of spreading out their grain to dry aflor 
damp weather, and also to pick and husk it upon. They have usually 
two substantial cattle pens, or more according to the size of the vil- 
lago, with high, rough, dry stono walls, and barricaded entrances & 
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secure their cowa and bullocks against cheetahs and tigers which, 
though not common on these hills, occasionally find their way up from 
the forcats below, and traverse the district, doing much mischief as 
they paas. 

The houses are built with mud, or mud and stone, and covered with 
a good roof of thatch, grass for which is abundant in all parts of the 
hills. 

The Kother villages —The villages of the Kothers from the fact of 
their low caste obliging them to consort together in largo communi- 
ties, present the most thriving appearance, and boust the largest nuin- 
ber of hhousos in generul of any of the hill hamlets. But owing to 
their dirty habits und want of ueder in the arrangement of their dwell- 
ings their villages have by no means the neat appearance presented 
by those of the Burghers. 

Mud ond thatch are the principal materials with which their huta 
are built, but they form with them very substantial and weather-proof 
buildings. There are six Kother villuges on the platcau of the Neil- 
gherrics, and one near the foot of the Neddiwuttum pass, situated on 
a low spur projecting from the foot of “ Goodlur Mullay.” 

The frookr ritlagcs.—The villages of the Inoolers are more numer- 
ous, thero being twenty-two, all situated in the castern part of the 
hills, 

With a few exceptions they are very small comprising only fivo or 
six houses, and 2 couple of cattlo pons. Their sites are selected in low 
spota near tho patches of plantsin, and other fruits which these people 
cultivate. 

Tho houses are of much the samc description as those of the other 
tribes already described, and are generally very dirty. 

Thero are more Iroolers to the south, but they are situated fur 
below the plateau to which the surrey hus been restricted, and no 
account has in consequence been taken of them. The samo is to be 
anid of Coorumber villages, if indeod that term can be applied to the 
collections of scattered sheds in which this wandering race are occa- 
sionally como upon in the jungles below tho crests of the hills. From 
their mode of life it has been found impossible {o obtain any return of 
their numbor. 

The Todars.—The occupation of the Todars is purcly pastoral ; their 
goly manual labor being the milking of their buffaloes, and convor- 
Sion of portion of tho milk into butter and ghee. 
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They let their herds go loose during the day to wander about, al- 
most always unattended by a herdsman, to the aunoyance of travel- 
lers on the public roads ; and, but for the caution observed in approach- 
ing thoso animals, to thoir great danger. The lifo these people lead, 
is most idlo and useless, involving the performance of no offices, and 
the undertaking of no dutics, which tend in any way to tho benefit 
of the community at large. Especially marked by nature as a race 
upou whom labor demanding great physical oxcrtion, and bodily 
prowess should devolve, they are found abjuring the porformance of 
manual labor of any kind, subsisting upon the hard won cornings 
of others, and acting no part in the great work of social duly, and 
improvement which society demands that all its members should co- 
operate to advance? 

The Kothers.—The occupation of the Kothers is both agricultnral 
and mechanical. They are tolerably good workers in iron, and exc- 
cute carpenter's work ina rough way. Thoy tun ox and buffaloc 
hides, and make baskets, and their women manufacture tho only 
carthen pots, or chattics produced on the hills. 

The Burghers—The Burghers’ occupation is solely agricultural, 
and ther numbers haying of Jato considorably increased, there is al- 
ways a superabundance of hands available for employment as carry- 
ing coolies, and out-of-door luborers, when their own crops are cither 
on tho ground, or reaped and stored ; which constitute them the most 
really useful tribe on the hills. 


The Ivoolers and Coorumbers.—Tho employmont of tho Iroolors 
and Coorumbers is agricultural, and also in a measure, vagrant ; since, 
lacking sufficient enorgy or industry to draw from the soi] ihe utmost 
of its productive powers, they subsist between harvest and harvest 
upon whatever they can extract from the natural resources of the 
forests through which they wander. 

Land is held by European settlers on the Neilgherries undcr a put- 
tium or grant from Government, leasing it to them in porpetuity so 
long as tho regulated asscasment is paid. The Todars hold their land 
by right of immemorial occupation alleging that their ancestors came 
to the Neilgherries before thero were any kings or sovereign rulers 
in Southern India, and never paid tax or tribute to any one. 

The Burghers hold their land nominally by permission of the 
Todars, to whom they pay, in acknowledgmont of the proprietary 
right of the latter, 2 Goodoo or tribute. In speaking of the collec- 
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tion of this Goodoo by the Todars, the Burghers speak of those who 
collect it of them as Pecchikurers (boggars), a torin sufficiontly ox- 
planatory of their view of the ulleged right of the Todars to demand. 
tribute. Tho Kothers hold their lands under the same terms. The 
Iroolers hold tho patches of land which they cultivate to the cast- 
ward, independent of the Todura, They have a Joose kind of tenure 
of the land, holding it at pleasure so long as they pay tho assessment. 

The Neilgherzics are included in the district of Coimbatore. The 
assesvment on lunds is of two kinds, one applicable to the lands held 
by the Native agriculturists, and the ofher to those occupied by the 
Enropeans. Tt is levied on the former according to the meusurement 
of fields actually bearing crop; and upon the latter, according to the 
purpose to which the land is applicd. Sites for building pay a higher 
rate than gardens and general cultivation. 

Tho laborers on the Neilgherrics aro for the most part cooly im- 
migrants from the plains of Cunara, Mulabar, and Coimbatore, or from 
the Mysore territory. Their romuncration is at the rate of from two 
to (lrce anna per diem. 

The Neilgherries being situated within the limits of the Cobnba- 
tore district, Tamil is the language employed in the public depart- 
ments, and in the bazaars and other resorts of the Natives from the 
low country ; but amongst all the hill tribes Conarese is tho collo- 
quial, The Todars have a language peculiur to themselves, but they 
communicate with the Burghers and other tribes in Canarese, 

The Todur language hus a singular accent, and a quaint original 
style, and seems to bear no analogy whatever fo that spoken by any 
other race of Nutives in Southern India. 

The Coorumbers huve also a pecaliar diuleet of their own, but it 
seems to be based ou the Canarese. 

With tho exception of the two inferior tribes, the Iroolers, and 
Coorumbers, who from their improvident und vagrant modo of life are 
ofien in a state of groat destitution, all the hill tribes live in compara- 
tive comfort and affluence. This is as to their physical condition, but 
in regard to their moral slate the aspect is not so favorable. Tho ac- 
complishments of reading and writing soom almost entirely unknown 
amongst them, while their morals are tainted by the arte of dissimu- 
lation, cunning, and falsehood, which appear to bo instilled into their 
minds at an early age. Superstilious to a degroo almost incrediblo, 
and prejudiced against all innovation and improvement, they offer but 
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a barron ficld to the German Missionaries, who have establishod thom- 
selves on the Neilgherrios to labour amongat tho hill tribes, and who 
are cndeavoring to form village schools in the hope of inducing pa- 
vents to send their childron to them fur instruction iu their own 
tongucs. 

Tho most prevalent discuses amongst the Burghers, who may bo 
considered the mass of the hill population, are small pox, occasionally 
fever, and un aflvetion of the eyes resombling ophthalmia. The first 
of those is however the only onc which can be called common amongst 
thom, and is the greatest scourge by which they ure visited, and as 
vaccination ia not practisod, the disease ofton commits fearful ravages 
in their villages, carrying off wholo families in u bricf space of timo. 

The most fruitful sources of litigation ure disputes about boundarics 
of land, trespassing of cattle, and adverso claims to the right of water 
from particular channels. Theso, especially, in the cantonment, run 
very high at times, but the permanent fiaing of all boundarica by 
moans of the presout survey, will terminate these difficulties in a gront 
degree. Orimo is certuinly not common on thesc hills, us beyond cases 
of potty thoft, and theso for the most part confined to the cantomnent, 
tho goncral criminal calendar is a very light one. Murdora have beon 
commitied, and possibly are so still at rare intervals, upon the persous 
of unfortunate Coorumbers, accused of witchcraft by both Burghers 
and Todars ; but as such doods are gonorally massacres perpetrated by 
a whole village, it has froquently been found impossible to trace the 
actunl murdorers, Drunkenness is unknown amongot the indigenous 
tribes of the hills; and in this respect thoy offer a striking contrust 
to the other Native residents, who, both Moalubars, Mysorcans, and 
other immigrants from tho plains, are much addicted to spirits, which 
oro unfortunately to be obtained readily and at a very low ruto. 

The public buildings consist of, Ist, a public oflico, containing the 
magistrate’s and commanding officcr’s establishments, the pay office, 
post office, and roonis for the security of proporty in the charge of the 
magistrate, and commanding officer ; 2dly, a church very substantially 
built, with o sufficiently extonsive buriul ground attached, and with 
voatry room, &c.; 3rdly, a dispensary, u tiled building, commodious 
within, but roquiring moro godowns; 4thly, a jail, so called because 
when convicts used to be employed on the roads in the cantonment, 
they were quartered in sheds crected in the compound attached to this 
building. It is ono of the most substantially built houses in the sot- 
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tloment, having boen originally designed, and occupied as quarters 
for sick officers, but it is at present unappropriated and useless ; 5thly, 
achoultry, or caravan-serai, for the accommodation of Native tra- 
vellors situated in the main bazaar, near an open spot, in which the 
wockly markot is held, which is about to be occupied by a coverod 
market placo now in course of building at the expenso of the Go- 
vornment, being much required to afford shelter during the rainy 
monsoon to tho market people with their goods from the low country ; 
Gthly, a karkhanna, or building for the housing of the Government 
cattle, employed in bringiug gravel for the cantonment roads ; 7thly, 
a Cutwal’s choultry for Police purposes, having a lock-up house at- 
tached for the safe custody of prisoners; 8thly, a Tahsildar’s eut- 
chorry for the usual purposes of revenue, &e.; Othly, o Metoorologi- 
cal Observatory ereeted ut the expense of Government on the summit 
of Dodabetta. 

Jn addition to these there orc travellers’ bungalows at Pykara, 
Neddiwuttum, Kulhutty, Coonoor, foot of the Koondahs callod the 
Avalanche, aud on the summit of the Koonduhs at Sispara, There 
aro also chuttrums for Natives at Nunjenaad, Coonodr, Avalanche, Sis- 
para, Koondahs in the long valley, Wallakadoo in the Sispara Pass, 
the Kuitce valley, Berlior in the Coonoor Puss, and at Kulhutty in 
the Seegoor Pass. Thesc chuttrums are almost all now buildings with 
substantial walls, roofs of tiles, and doors and windows ; but so singu- 
lar are the ideas of Natives regarding accommodation for themselves, 
that they prefer passing the night in little thatched huts built by way- 
farcrg, and scldom use the chuttrums except to cook their food in. 

The total population of the Neilgherries was by the latest consus, 
nearly 20,000 ; of whom 9,000 are Ilindoos, Mussulmons, &c., 10,000 
hill people, (of which only about 500 Todars, the rest Burghers), 400 
Europeans, and the remainder Eust Indians, or Indo-Britons, 
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SALEM. 
A coutecrouste lying between 11° and 13° north 


and 78° 50’ east Longitude. 


50’ 


ond 77° 


It is bounded on the cast by the North and South Arcot Collectorates, 


on the west by 


batoro, 


Latitude, 


Situation and 
Boundarics, 


Coimbatore, on the south by Trichinopoly and Coim- 


and on the north by Mysore ang North Arcot. In length, from 


und in breadth it averages nearly 


north to south, it ia about 120 miles, 
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The principal towns are Salem, Vaniembady, Tripat- 
toor, Oossoor, Raizepoor, Darmapoory, and Nameul. It 
contains fourteen talooks, namely, Ahtoor, Namcul, Parmutty, Salem, 
Shenkerrydroog, Raizepoor, Oomaloor, Trichengode, Darumpoory, 
Tongnracottah, Kistnagherry, T'ripattoor, Denkencottah, and Oossoor. 
Their Cusbahs have tho same names, except that Ootungaray is the 
Cusbah of Tongaracottah. 

From the different clevations of the various parts of the Collectorate, 
tho climato and appearance of the country vary considerably, for be- 
sides many dotached hille, there are soveral ranges of mountains in 
the district, which riso to the height of between five aud six thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 

Tho Jawady mountains are situated on the eastern side of the Ba- 
yamuhal (the six last named of the above talooks are the Baramahal), 
tho Shevaroy near the town of Salom, the Patchamally, in the talook 
of Ahtoor, and the Collemally, and Shendamungalum range in the 
south-eastern corner of the district, bordering on Trichinopoly. 


All those hills are inhabited and extensively cultivated, and produce 
abundance of teak, sandalwood, und blackwood. (Dulborgia latifolia, 
frequently, though incorrectly, called rosewood), The climate is found 
to be cold and bracing, and for a groat part of the year very salubrious. 

Tho Shevaroy hills approach to within five miles of the town of 
Salom, and extend in a northerly direction towards ihe flat land of the 
Baramohal ; their greatest latitude is gencrally computed at 4,190 feet 
above Salem, and 5,260 abovo the level of the sea, but the general 
height of the table land does not exceed 4,600 feet ; a few small stroams 
only are found on these hills, some of which bocome dried up, between 
tho cessation of the N. I. monsoon, and tho return of that from the 
opposite quarter ; theso hills are but scantily clothed with vegotation. 
Several bungalows have been built as temporary residences for the 
European gentry ; a number of coffee planters also live there. 

This district does not possess the advantage of any navigable river ; 
the Tiroomany, having its main source in the Shevaroy hills, flows by, 
and forms the boundary of the town of Salem on the north and west 
sides ; on the western side the entrance to the town is over a substan- 
tial bridge of three arches. In the vicinity of Salem this stream ap- 
proaches to the magnitude of a river, on account of the erection of 
three dums, one near the entrance to the town; a second at the dis- 
tance of about nine furlongs, at tho point where the river ceases to 
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form the western boundary, and the third at a dietance of nine or ten 
furlongs lower down the stream. The Cauvery which bounds the 
southern talooks is navigable for basket boats, which convey iron ore, 
bece’-wax, tamarind, &c., to Tanjore and Porto Novo. 

From its elevated source and the circumstance that the overflowings 
of one or more large tanks discharge thomselves into the Tiroomany 
it becomes much increased, and occasionally rises above its banks dur- 
ing the rains, particularly in the vicinity of the dams. 

The face of the surrounding country is studded with tanks. It has 
been said that during the rainy acason, from the brow of the Shevaroy 
hills, not less than 200 tanks of various sizes, can be seen; thero are 
within a circumference of five miles eighteen of these tanks, varying 
from a furlong or two, to a mile and a half in diameter; besidos 
theso and the dams across the river thore aro likewieo three othor 
dams, by which the waters of some smaller streams are pent up for the 
purpose of irrigation ; but they all become dry between the months of 
December and March or April. 

Tn a regular season, the tanks are filled by the rains of the 8. W. 
monsoon, between June and tho end of August, and if much rain falls 
in September, the low grounds, particularly between Sulem and the 
Shevaroy hills, become in many places, swampy. 

‘The soil of the country immediately surrounding the town of Salem 
varies much, a thin layer of calcarcous and red loam gonorally provail, 
through which quartz rock appear on the surface in many places ; 
Nativo carbonate of magnesia or magnesite is found in a stony barron 
plain, about five miles to the north of Salem, in voins running gonc- 
rally in a vertical direction through hornblende rock, of which all the 
hills about Salem are formed ; associated with thia magnesinn forma- 
tion, chromate of iron is found, and also extensive thick veins of quartz. 

The chief value of this carbonate of magnesie consists in its forming 
@ very excollect coment, but it has also been used in the preparation 
of sulphate of magnesia, and of the puro magnesia. With thesc ex- 
ceptions no other peculiar mincral products are found in the vicinity 
of Salem, though in the southern part of the district, iron ore exists 
in considorable quantity, yiolding on fusion, about GO per cent. of 
metal. 

Salem in the immodiate vicinity of the town is, as might be ex- 
pected from the numbor of tanks, highly oultivated; of the arable 
land the proportion of wet cultivation to dry is cstimatod 14 to 34; 
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much cotton is grown in the neighbourhood, but still not enough for 
the demand; Oopum cotton, a perennial plant, is indigenous to the 
country. The Bourbon cotton has also been introduced into tho dis- 
trict, and is greatly on the increase, from the congeniality of the 
calcareous soil of Salem to ita growth. 

Tho American sea island, vine leaf, and nankeen cotton havo also 
been introduced, and with every promise of success. Indigo and the 
common tobacco of the country are cultivated; the former to some 
extent; and all the ordinary grains are produced. In average sea~ 
sons even from dry cultivation, two and even three crops are reaped, 
and grain is thercfore generally cheap. 

The cultivation of coffee has been introduced into this and other 
districts of Southern India, and promises to become an article of ex- 
port, being grown to a considerable extent on the Shevaroy and other 
ranges of hills, in 1850 the produce of the Shevaroy’s was nearly 
8,000 maunds ; and almost the whole exported to England. 

Cloth is the staple manufacture of the district, and ia made in 
large quantities chiofly for exportation to the West Indies ond Ame- 
rica. Iron and stecl erticlos are also made to a considerable extent. 
Iron ore abounds in different parts of the district, and is considered. 
very rich and of a peculiarly fine quality. The iron ore, “the mag- 
netic oxide” of great purity, forms hills of considerable size; it is in 
small grains, interstratified with quartz, and occasionally in regular 
octahedrons. 

The crystalized oxide is one of the richest ores of iron known, it 
consists according to Berzelius of 72 parts of peroxide, and 28 of 
protoxide of iron. 

Some of the crystals are covored with a white micaceous cont, which 
is esteemed a sign of superiority by tho Natives: the specific gravity 
of the octahedral crystals was found to be on an average, 5,136 at 
60° which is rather more than is allowed in mineralogical works. 

The principal articles of export are cloth, ghee, tamarind, turmeric, 
jaggery, gingely, and other oil-seeds, and iron. The principal arti- 
cles of import are areoa-nuts, silk, and black pepper. 

The land revenue of Salem taken upon a five years’ average, amounts 
to Rupees 17,48,841-4.5. 

The population of the district of Salem is in round numbers 
1,200,000. 
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The Salem collectorate is very backward as regards education, and 
literature and the fruits of ignorance aro, as usual, bigotry and super- 
stition, There are, comparatively, vory few Native schools in this 
district, and those which do exist are very inefficient. In connexion 
with the London Mission Society, there are now in Salem iteelf, an 
Orphan Boarding School, containing 23 boys, and 26 girls; an Eng- 
Tish Day School for boys, containing 85 children; and three little 
schools in Christian villages in the Ahtoor talook, containing 31 chil- 
dren, viz. 23 boys and 8 girls. 

The roads of this district are particularly well made, broad, and 
suited to travellers. On tho road from Bangalore to Trichinopoly, 
which passes through Salem, there are 12 bungalows at intervals of 
from eight to seventeen miles; on the road from Bangalore to Ma- 
dras, by Ossoor and Kistnaghorry, there are 6 bungalows; 11 on the 
road from Madras to Coimbatore and the Noilgberry Tiills, by Vel- 
lore and Tripattoor ; 10 between Tripattoor and Salem, vii the Munja- 
wady Pass; 8 on the Madras road to Coimbatore and tho Noilgherry 
Hills by South Arcot ; 13 bungalows, and 7 choultries, on the cross 
roads in tho district. 

Tho climate of the town and station of Salem has long been con- 
sidered insalubrious, owing to the great daily vicissitudes of tempers- 
ture during a considerable part of the year; the thermometer having 
boen found to range in December from 60° to 87°, in January from 
58° to 82°, in February from 60° to 91°, and in March from 66° to 
95° ; in the two succeeding months the variation is loss, being in April 
from 72° to 95°, and in May from 75° to 96°. Early in June the mon- 
soon from the weatern coast, commonly oxtends to Salem, in short, but 
heavy and frequent showers, attended with thunder and lightning, 
continuing till late in September ; by the end of October rain begina to 
fall from the N. E. monsoon, and showers recur, with a very clouded, 
sky, till the middle of December. Botween June and December, the 
climate of Salcem, though often sultry and oppressive, may be consi- 
dered cool, the extremes of the thermometer being 663° and 90°. A 
north-easterly wind prevails pretty steadily at Salem from the begin- 
ning of Novembor to April. For the firet two months, after it seta 
in, it is rather moist, cool and agrecable, but it becomes more and 
more arid as the season advances, blowing from the mountains which 
bound Salem on the north. 

During the rest of the year the 8. W. wind prevails; cooled by 
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the rains of the S. W. monsoon, it blowa pretty fresh in Jane and 
July, and more moderately in the two following months. 

In Ootober the wind again becomes variable till the setting in of 
the N. E. monsoon. 


Salem, 


The town of Solem is 210 miles from Madras. It is the chief sta- 
tion of the Collectorate of Salem, situated in north Latitude 11° 39’, 
and east Longitude, 78° 12’, at an clevation of 1,070 foet above the 
level of the sca. It lies in the lowest and narrowest part of a valley, 
about seven miles in width, formed by the Shevaroy hills to the north- 
ward, and a smaller and undistinguished range to the southward. 
This valley is prolonged about five miles from Salem in an easterly 
direction, when by the termination of the amaller hills, the country 
again becomes open. Westward the country is also generally open, 
the only exceptions being occasional smell insulated hills. 

Solem has two direct lines of communication with tho Presidency, 
ono by Vaniambiidy and Vellore, the othor by way of Oolundoorpett in 
the South Arcot district, and Chingleput. The first of these roads is 
an excellent one, : 

In addition to those already mentioned thero is a road to Bangalore, 
via Admancottah, 37 miles from Salem. This road isin excellent re- 
pair throughout. A road also runs from Salem, in a south-easterly 
direction to Trichinopoly, and another south-westward to the western 
coast, and the Neilgherries, which is in very good repair for the 40 
miles through the Salem district. 

Besides the Tiroomany river which is never entirely dry, there are 
2,400 wells, and 30 large bowrics, in and around Salem, As might be 
expected from the inequality of the ground on which the town stands, 
water is found at very unequal depths, varying from six to thirty feet 
from the surface. With few exceptions, the water of these wells and 
reservoirs is more or less brackish, nevertheless it is very generally 
drunk by the Natives ; the river water being chiefly used for ablution 
and culinary purposes. The Natives do not consider its being brack- 
ish injurious to themselves, though they think it prejudicial to strangers. 
It a0 happona, from the nature of the localities that it is most conve+ 
nient for strangers, whether Europeans or Natives, to use the river 
water, 
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On the western bank of the river, and rather to the south of the 
town, stands the old mud fort of Salem, the ramparts of whioh have 
been partially thrown down, and the ditch filled up. The houses of 
the few Europeans resident here, are at some distance weat of the fort, 
which is chiefly inhabited by peons. 

The jail is situated on tho left bank of the river in close approxi- 
mation with the town ; its site is low, damp and confined ; the soil is 
black earth resting on an argillaceo- calcareous base. It is built in the 
form of an oblong square with a tiled pont roof; the walls are thin, 
composed of sun-burnt bricks and mud, pointed with chunom. It 
contains thirteen apartments, and two store rooms of different dimen- 
sions, and the building is caloulated for the accommodation of 318 
prisoners, 

It formerly consisted of a number of small godowns. I is allotted 
for priaonors under trizl, and for such os are sentenced to two years’ 
confinement end under, There is a woll of brackish water in the centre 
of the yard. 

A commodious and well ventilated hospital has lately been built by 
Government. The military hospital is but a mere shed; from the 
little sickness in the detachment doing duty here, it however answers 
the purpose sufficiently well, The civil jail within tho fort has go- 
nerally very few tenante; it is a quadrangular building after the 
common fashion of the better description of Native houses. 

The population of Salem and of the suburbs adjoining, is estimated 
at 25,600 souls ; the town covers an area of 265 acros. 

The inhabitants of Salem consist of tradesmen, the great propor- 
tion of whom are weavers of silk and cotton, and agricultural 
laborers; the woavers are considorod more healthy than those whose 
occupations expose thom to the sun and wind. 

The people are exclusively of tho caste named Vellulers, who ac- 
cording to thoir own traditions, migrated from Conjeveram abovo 600 
years ago. 

Cotton cloths being manufactured at this place, a very small pro- 
portion of the inbabitants are without clothing; they also slecp on 
cotton carpets, or on mats spread on the ground. 

The dwellings of the poorest class gre the common thatched mud 
huts of the country, but little raised from the ground ; the houses of 
the middle and better classes are frequently of bricks, and even when 
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the walls are of mud, the roofs are generally tiled, and the floors 
somewhat raised from the ground. 

The dict of the mass of the population is the inferior desoriptions 
of grain, such as raggi, cholum, &c.; and it is estimated that from 
one-fourth to one-fifth of the people eat meat daily ; other classes, aa 
ryote, seldom obtain animal food, except on holidaya. It is not sup- 
posed that the protracted use of any particular grair is injurious; on 
the contrary, changes of diet are deprocated by the Natives, as pre- 
Judicial to health. 

The Yailagherry hills in the Salem district, about five miles and a 
half from Vaniembady upon the high road to Salem, were examin- 
ed and reported upon by Captain Best of the Engineors. They are 
on. the N. E. border of the district, and separate it from the 8. W. 
part of South Arcot. There are several villages scattered over the 
hills, such as Kotioor, Poonganoor, Utnacor, and Mungalum, each 
consisting of a few small huts, composed of wattle and dab, and a fow 
stores. About 600 nores of table lond are cultivated ut an elevation 
of 8,500 fect and upwards. Wheat sown in September and reapod 
in April; millot sown in June and reaped in September; and mus- 
tard and raggi sown in July and guthered in Septomber, are the 
chiof crops. Thero is a good stock of cattle, and if the water sup- 
plics were more abundant, the stock could be increased. The con- 
struction of larger tanks, would achieve this end. Trecs abound on 
the hills, the banian, jack and chumpo, being remarkable for groat 
size and beauty. oak is likewise grown. 

Tho road or pathway up the hills is small, and difficulties havo at- 
tended its improvement owing to the want of acil. There is little 
doubt, however, that engineering skill will remove some of tho diffi- 
culties of ascent and descent, (if they have not already boen romo- 
died), and it is desirable that such should be attempted because the 
position, soil, and elevation of the range are well suited to the growth 
of wheat, fruit, and vegetables for the Madras, Arcot, and Vellore 
markets. 

Tho Yailagherry hills were considered healthy, but the fact is very 
doubtful, owing to their height, isolation, and the small quantity of 
jungle growing upon them. Captain Best died from fever contracted 
there. Between April and July when the water has begun to fail 
and to mix with the dead Icaves, the inhabitants suffer from ill- 
nese. The thermometer at the summit of the hills is at & a. m. 68°, 
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at 1p... 87°, and at sunset 75°, an agreeable fluctuation. This 
range is lower than that of Madras by 12, 15 and 18 dogrees at sun- 
rise and sunset, and 5 degrees at mid-day whea imperfectly shaded 
from the action of the sun. 

Shevaroy Hitlls—The Shovaroy hills extend from five miles north 
of Salem, to within a short distance of the Mungamwaddy Paga on 
the east, and that of Tappoor on tho north; the area of the upper 
plateau of these hills, or such portion of them as are within the 
range of elevation, adapted for coffee cultivation, extends from the 
hend of the pass above the village of Guntoor, on the road from 
Salem, (the southern frontier), to the village of Nagaloor on the N. 
E. distant 5 miles, having an avorage breadth of four miles, and 
giving a total superficial arca of twenty square miles, or 12,800 
nores. Of this extent, thore are coffoo and dry grain cultivation, 
(tho latter by the hill people), in the villagos of Yorcaud, Chen- 
coud, Mandumbaddy, Irlaucaud, and Killyior, on tho southern portion 
of the platform, from Irlaucaud to Chumadago in a direct lino N. N. 
E. distant one and a half miles. The cultivable lands aro occupied by 
tho ryots locally termed Mulyalis.* Detached coffee estates of small 
extent occur at the Chumadago village, and extend to the Balmadios, 
® thriving plantation, the property of Messrs. Fischer and Ouchter- 
lony. Beyond this estate no further lands have been occupied for tha 
growth of coffee. The total area occupied conjointly by the hill ryots 
and planters may be stated in round numbers os 9,500 acres, Icaving 
available land 3,300 acres, of which 2,000 are primeval forest, tho re- 
toninder land unfit for cultivation. The forost land offers peculiar 
advantages to intending planters ; in the first place from tho valuo of 
its soil which will be noticed in its proper place, and noxt from tho 
now line of road from Darampoory passing direct through it: the vil- 
lagos of Nagaloor, Potupaud and Killyior occupy portions of this land. 


The relative elevations of these hills above sca level may be stated 
as follows :— 

( Yorcaud...... 4,150 foet, Lat. 11° 45'N. 
Chenoaud...,.. 4,100 ,, 
Mandumbaddy. 4,100 ,, 
Irlaucand...... 2,230 ,, 
Chumadago.... 4,360 ,, 

UNagaloor. .... 3,870 ,, 
Ill people or ancient mbabitants of the hills 

ra 
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A small estate has been opened between the upper plateau of the 
hill, and the village of Guntoor below Yercaud by 400 feet, or at an 
elovation above sea level 3,750 foct: should this meet the oxpecta- 
tions of the proprictor, it will increase the area of ground available 
and adapted for coffee culture, as tho slopes of the Buttruss hills 
which trend out into the valleys of the Cauvery, Salem, and Ahtoor, 
may be cultivated on the same level. 

The soil in general of the deforested portion of the Shevaroys is 
disintograted granite. There are portions, however, which differ 
widely from this structure. Several detached groups of low ranged 
hills above the goneral lovol of the plateau are composed of a stiff, 
forruginous clay, intermixed with nodules of laterite and boulders of 
granito. Othor hills appear as one solid vitrified mass of granite 
supporting on their surfaces large masses of granite, rounded off in 
thoir odges, evidently from attrition. The soil in tho valleys whon 
undisturbed by the ryot’s plough or planter’s mamotie, is a rich doposit 
of decomposed vegetable mattor: in some localities to a considerable 
Acpth in the valleys and ravines, over a strata of sand and blue clay, 
on the hill sides over clay (decomposed granite.) In tho forest still 
standing, the soil is equally good. The growth of timber forms a 
good criterion ; tho girth of trees, the closenoss of the underwood and 
ferns, go far to prove the richness of the soil now idle, awaiting 
culturo, 

‘The attention of plantors on the Shovaroys has hitherto been con- 
fined solely to the growth of coffee. Tho tea plant was introduced 
somo years since through Dr. Wallich, and may be seen growing 
luxuriantly, attaining a height of 15 to 20 feet, on the property of 
that enterprising gontleman G. F. Fischer, Hsq. It differs vastly 
from the tea shrub scen in a dosorted plantation in Penang; hore it 
strongly resembles the English poplar in appearance ; the flower and 
borry are, however, similar to that in Eastern Islands, tho leaf is large 
as compared to the tea of commerce. 

A few trees of cinnamon are to be seen in the garden of Mr. Richard- 
son. ‘The original proprietor, Mr. Cockburn, was an enthusisstic 
botanist, and spared no expense in his favorite pursuit. The irees 
ubove mentioned wore of his introduction ; they grow most luxuriantly 
but have never been applied to the purpose of trade as in Ceylon. 
On these bills coffee is the staple product, and before which all other 
lesa valuablo trees must hide their insignificance. Another introduc- 
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tion of Mr. Cockburn’s is the Kyah Puttih, (Vulgo Cajaput), a tree 
peculiar to the Eastern settlements and Java; in the latter place a 
valuable medicinal oil is extracted from tho tree. This is not men- 
tioned as leading to the probability of o plantation being ever formed 
of this rare tree here, but to show what on accommodating climate 
tho Shovaroys must possess, whon tho trees of China, Java, and 
Ceylon, are found to luxuriate side by sido. The mangostoon (queen 
of fruits) and dorian are about being tried, but success is doubtful; 
should it succeed theix compatriot trees the nutmeg and clove may bo 
introduced. 

Of English fruit troes, a large coarse pear gives astonishing ycarly 
crops. Sevoral species of apple, damson, apricote, &o, &e., oranges, 
citrons, loquats, &c., are common. Of English vegotables the ordi- 
nary ones can be produced, but thoy requiro attention in clearing 
them from a destructive grub: unfortunately thero is no limo on tho 
hills, or a remedy would be at hand. 

The following is a comparative statement of tho thermometer at 
Madras, Ootacamund, and the Shevaroys, (at Yorcaud), 
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MALABAR, 


A rrovince on tho western coast of India extendin, 


from 10° 12’ 


parallels of 75° 10’ and 


Ls 


This latter name is now confined to 


5Y’ east Longitude. It formed part of the ancient kingdom of 
try. 


Kerala, the limits of which were the Kangarote river in Canara on the 
north, and Cape Comorin on the south, with the western ghauts as its 


to12 15° north Latitude and between the 


76° 


the province of Malabar. 


boundary on the east. It was also called Malaya or Malayalam from 


the hilly nature of the coun: 
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According to the Korala Ulpati (a Hindoo history) the Malabar 
coast was divided into four provinces. The most northern, commenc- 
ing at Gokuru in North Canara ond extending southward to Perum- 
bura noar Mangalore, was called Tulu-rajyam or tho Tulu kingdom : 
from Perumbura to Pudepatnam near Nelishwaram in South Canara 
the country was callod Capa-rajyam ; thence to Cunneti near Quilon 
was the Kerala-rajyam and thence to Cangakumari or Cape Comorin 
tho Muchica-rajyam. Of these four provinces only ono is found in 
Ptolemy, Cupa or Cuva, which he gives as a cily, not asa province 
but it is possible that the Paralia in his tables may be a wrong reading 
for Karalia or Kerala, and it is very probablo that his Au or Airorum 
Rogia is the Aycotta of the Malabar coast near Cranganore. Accord- 
ing to Arrian and Pliny, Malabar was includod in the Panduva king- 
dom, which was known to the Romans in the days of Augustus. 

Tindoo tradition ascribes ils crontion to Parusa Rama, who caused 
the soa to retire from tho western ghauts. After he had introduced 
ihe Brahmins into Malabar, they parcellod out the country into 64 
gramume or districts and these wore subsequently separated into two 
portions, 32 north and 82 south, constituting tho two divisions Tulu 
and Korala, the Kangarote or Chandagiri river being tho boundary. 
The traditions of the country would point to its having been under the 
dominion of a single ruler till tho boginning of the ninth century, 
when it became divided into numerous EHindoo principalities. Whon 
in 1792 the province of Malabar passed under British rule, it had beon 
suffering some years from the iron rod of the Sultans of Mysore. Tip- 
poo committed the greatest excessos, causing many of the Iindoo in- 
habitants forcibly to bo mado proselytes to Mohammodanism. Tho 
ruinod templos and dilapidated idols to be acon in all parts of Malabar 
atteat to the present day the zeal of the iconoclasts. 

Tho coast runs diagonally south and north-west and forms a few 
headlands and small bogs. The province is bounded on the north by 
the province of Canara, on the east by Coorg and Mysore, on the south- 
cast by the Neilgherries and Coimbatore, on tho south by the territo- 
ries of the Cochin Rajah and on the west by the sea. 

Malabar is divided into 17 talooks which may be enumerated in 
their geographical order aa follows :—Cawaye, Chirkul, Kotium, Wy- 
naad, Kurtenaad, Kuriumbranaad, Calicut, Shernasd, Ernaad, Walloo- 
vanaod, Betutnaad, Nodinganaad, Kootnaad, Chowghaut, Palghaut, 
Temalpoorum and Cochin Anjengo which comprises a small circle of 
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country belongs also to Malubar, though situated within the limits of 
tho Travancore territories. The Cochin talook consists of only the 
town with a small circle of country around. Malabar includes also the 
small town of Mahé which with the immediate vicinity belongs to the 
French. 

Each talook is divided into from 20 to 30 or moro amshoms or pa- 
vishos ; at the head of cach parish is an adhikari or moonsiff, with a 
™menon or revonue accountant, and two peons. Each amshom com- 
prisca from two io cight deshams or subdivisions, to each of which 
are from one to four mukyastans or principal inhabitants, unpaid, but 
hereditary officials. 

The principal towns are situated along the coast, and are Cannanoro, 
Tellichorry, Culicut, Penang, and Cochin. The inhabitants aro of 
various casts, though the mass of them are Moplas, the Muckwers or 
fishermen’s huts forming large suburbs. In these towns ere also many 
Guzeratee Baniuns and a few Parsecs, and other foreign merchants, 
who carry on a large trade in various products of the country. In the 
interior the towns are few in number, as most families particularly of 
tho Ilindoos reside in soparate and cnclosed gardens in the vicinity of 
their cultivation. The principal inland towns aro Trokoor and Manan- 
toddy in the north and Tiruvangady, Kondotty, Arriacode, Malapuram, 
Angadipuram, Manaur, Pudianagarum, and Palghaut in the south and 
south-cast, Tho last namod is a very largo town and a placo of much 
trade ; it is surrounded by numerous agraharums or villages occupied 
by Putters who trade in cloth and other produce brought from Salem, 
Coimbatore and other towns to tho eastward, 

Tho superficial arca of Malabar is 6,262 square miles, of which about. 
800 square miles have been estimated to be undor rice cultivation, and 
200 square miles are occupied by extensive gardens and enclosures of 
coconnut, arecanut, jack and other productive trees. The remainder 
consists in part of donse and extensive forests and mountain ranges. 
Large tracts of country are cleared and cultivated at intervals of a few 
years, with various grains and products dopendant upon the monaoon 
rains, 

As the Native name of the province denotes, the country is mostly 
very hilly. Along the seaboard and for a few miles inland, it is ge- 
nerally low and sandy, though well planted with cocoanut and other 
fruit trees. The tract of the country beyond becomes very hilly and 
rugged, the soil being red and abounding with laterite rock; in some 
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parta particularly south of the Boypoor rivor, tho aspect of this part 
of the country is very remarkable, the valleys being decp, and tho 
descents into thom procipitous, while the high land consists of a suc- 
cession of bare plateaus of latorito rock scantily covered with gra- 
velly soil. The valleys contain paddy ficlds with generally a pro- 
ductive soil. The sides of the valleys are invariably terraced and 
consist of a red soil woll adapted for gardens, and the cultivation of 
crops of several kinds. Beyond this peculiarly rugged tract, tho 
country to the foot of the western gheuts is still vory undulated and 
hilly, but loss rocky, and with gentler slopos. Thore are, however, nu- 
merous hills of considerable height both isolated, and in small ranges 
of somo few miles in oxtent, Tho bottoms of the valleys consist of 
paddy fields, while the slopes and sidos of the hill, somotimos to their 
very summits, are formod into torraces for the purpose of boing cul- 
tivated, at intervals of some years, with coarse kinds of rico and other 
grains. From tho abundance of rain, vegetation is very luxmiant, 
and the country is woll wooded. Towards the ghauts the jungles aro 
extremely denso. Tho range of the mountains forming the ghauts 
runs parallol with the sea, hero and there branching westward. Wy- 
naad the most extensive of the divisions cnumeraicd, is thus formed, 
its height boing from 2,000 to 3,000 feot above tho level of the sca. 
From Calicut the Wynaad branch of hills recedes eastward, and joins 
the higher range on the western face of the Neilghorry and Koon- 
dah mountains. At this juncturo is formed the extonsivo valley of 
Nellambur, whence comes a large proportion of the finest teak of 
Malabar. Here also riso the Boypoor, and other streams from which 
the larger proportion of gold of good quality is procured. Tho valley 
is generally flat, though almost covered with dense and deadly forests, 
the soil is dark in appearance consisting of pulverised granite mixed 
with a considerable quantity of quartz. Red soil and laterite rocks 
are to be seen only at intervals, and in small patches. In Wynaad 
gold is procured from the quartz rocks. 


Along the coast and for a few miles inland the soil is sandy, but is 
admirably adapted for the growth of cocoanut, arecanut, and jack 
trees, the pepper, vine, plantain, vegetable, and farinaceous roots. In 
the interior the soil of tho upland is red, mixed with gravel and is 
Jess adapted for fruit trees; the bottoms of the valleys consist of 
paddy fields, the soil being dark and loamy, though varying in pro- 
ductivences. Though the rice lands in favorable situations yield, two 
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crops, and in some few, a third crop is obtained, the quantity is infe- 
rior to that yielded by the carefully irrigated lands of the Carnatic 
and Eastern provinces. In Malabar the crops with scarcely an ex- 
ception are solely dependant upon tho rains. A few spot only pro- 
duce 80 highly eas twenty fold, and in general the crop varies from 
five to twelve fold. 

The rivers are numerous, and large backwaters also extend inland 
and parallel to the coast for many miles. The principal rivors 
ere the Baliapatam, Calicut, Beypoor, Kadathundy, Penang, and 

“Cochin rivers. The bar of the last can be crossed by vessels draw- 
ing 165 feet of water. The Beypoor river will also admit vessels 
of 300 tons. The rivers are all navigable for Native boats during 
tho raina to considorable distances inland, during the dry seasons thoy 
are more or less exhausted. The backwaters and rivers have been 
connocted by canals, so that, except during the dry seasons, boats 
may pass uninterruptedly from Buddagherry to Cochin, a distance of 
120 miles, a matter of considerable importance, as tho traffic by sea is 
entirely closed during soveral months by the monsoon. Thore are 
few lakes or tanks in Malabar, except in the Palghaut and Tamala- 
puram talooks, and evon there they are very inconsiderable in extent. 

The principal roads in Malabar are, Ist, the coast rond running 
north and south parallel to the coast; 2d, from Cannanoro through 
‘Wynaad to Mysore by either the Perambady or tho Periah ghaut. 
Tho former ghaut hes been recently opened and is a very excellent 
road easily practicable for carts; 3d, the continuation of the great 
esatern trunk road from tho borders of tho Coimbatore province through 
Palghaut to Ponany. At Tritalla there is a branch from this line to 
Calicut. There are numerous other inland roads, as from Calicut by 
the Tambercherry pass into Wynaad ; from Calicut to the Neilghor- 
ries by Nellambur and the Carooor pass, or by Tandur and the Sispara 
ghaut; and from Caliout by Malapuram or Munjerry to Paulghaut, 
The nature of the country prevents some of these latter roads from 
evor becoming practicable for bandies though others are being made 
so. Almost all the roads in Malabar are shaded throughout by fine 
avenues of trees, and along the principal lines, there are numerous 
excellent bungalows ond musaphakhanas for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

The implements of husbandry arc similar to those employed. in other 
parts of India and equally made. Very few rice lands are supplied 
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with artificial irrigation. Fresh boughs of trees are spread over the 
wet paddy fields, and after a few days delay ploughed into the ground. 
Thie is about the only manuring that rice fields generally receive. 
Much labor and attention is however bestowed upon fruit trees, pepper, 
vines, &c. which must bo carefully dug about and manured. 

There are no less than 58 kinds of rico grown in Malabar which are 
distinguished by the Natives for their differont qualities, the periods 
roquired for their growth, and the soasons for sowing and harvesting 
them being somewhat varied. It is usual to speak of three crops, call- 
od the Kanni, Makarrum and the Poonjgp crops. The two former are 
ao called from the Native months in which they aro generally harvested. 
The first is harvosted in August and September, and the socond in 
December and January ; the young rice plants having in each instance 
been transplanted into the paddy ficlds from four to five mouths pre- 
viously, in the former, at the commencement, and in the latter towards 
tho close of the monsoon rains. Tho Poonjah* crop is generally oulti- 
vated with the help of small reservoirs and streams of water ; not un- 
froquently it is raised in spots too copiously inundated during the rains 
to admit of cultivation. The crop is luid down in December and January 
and reaped in May. Thore are, howover, sixteen sorte of rico which 
require from seven to ten months to bring thom to perfeotion. 

On the uplands, coarse kinds of rice called the Modum and Ponum 
crops, are produced during the rains, they are sown on lands that have 
lain fallow for three or four years, or on tracts of jungle and bill land 
freshly cleared. The modum crop, is usually succeeded by the gin- 
gely oil-seed crop, which is sown in August or September, and gathered 
in December or January. Gram, roggi and other such dry grain 
crops are raised on the same lands, the periods required by each being 
various, but all are dependant upon the rains only, 

The cattle and sheep of Malabar are of » very inferior description. 
For agricultaral purposes buffaloes and bullocks imported from the 
eastern countries are greatly used. The cattle of tho country are di- 
minutive in size, and have not the hump common to Indian cattle; 
they are however very active and wild. All good descriptions of 
sheep are imported from Coimbatore and Mysore. 

The year may be divided into three seasons. The hot season is from 
February to May, during which the thermometer ranges from 80° to 
oer terry omy peerage to ee pe fepeny 
nignate a particular species of rice crops. 
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95° in the house. In April the heat is somewhat abated by showers 
which gonerally fall in that month. In June the regular monsoon 
commences, and continues till the middle of September. Rain falls 
with scarcely any intermission for several daye, and is then followed 
by a few days of fair weather ; the direction of the wind being from 
the west and south-west. Considerable quantities of rain fall in Oo- 
tober and part of November, but generally in heavy showers accom- 
panied with much thunder and lightning. The rainy season may thus 
bo said to continue, till the land winds from the east set in, which 
they usually do about the middle of November. The cold season con- 
tinucs till February; o cold wind from the east blowing during the 
night, and changing a little before noon to a strong sea-breeze. Tho 
uverage fall of rain may be stated as 120 inches in the year. During 
the rainy scason the thermometer varies very slightly, and when kept 
in a cool situation, averages from 70° to 80°. During the prevalence 
of the land wind in December and January, it is sometimes as low as 
G5° in the morning. Heavy fogs frequently occur in the interior, 
and the ghauts are enveloped by them from May till nearly the end 
of the year, 

Tho population of Malabar is progressively increasing. In 1802, 
(tho first year in which e census appears to have been taken after the 
province cane into tho possossion of the British Government) it 
omounted {0 465,594. In 1808 it had increased to 707,556. In 1823 
to 927,705. In 1827 to 1,003,463. In 1880 to 1,109,929. In 1836 
to 1,140,916, and in 1851 te 1,514,909. 

The population is divided into numerous castes. The two principal 
classes are Hindeos and Mussulmans. But the Nazaranies, a sect of 
Christians, and the Roman Catholics ure also a considerable body. 
Among the Hindoos the Brahmins are represented Ly the Namburidries, 
Putters, and Embrantries, The first named are the peculiar Brah- 
mins of Malabar. Their nome is derived from Na-buthiri. 

They are thus called because they are supposed to havo left their 
own country, and been placed in Malabar by Parusa Rama. They 
owe their name chiefly to their having materially deviated from some 
general Brahminical customs. They considered themselves superior 
to Putters, and indeed to other Brahmins also. The elder member 
of the family it is generally thought should alone marry, but the 





~ It must bo stated however that the apparent inciease here shown is not by auy means 
all renl, as the early censuses were taken with very little care, and were certainly yory 
greatly below the truth, 
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younger brothers are not forbidden to do so, though it involves the 
necessity of their living separately and this hos led to its being usual 
for them to form connoxions with women of the Nair caste, who con- 
sider it a great honor to receive their embraces. A younger brother 
may also marry on tho decease of his elder brother. The Numbudries 
are in all cdses permitted to marry as many as seven wivos, though 
the first wife is considered the superior. Many of them accordingly 
marry two and some three wives—their wives, as long as they do not 
disagyee, live together in the same house. The females never appour 
in public, and do not show themselves to men of low castes. Neither 
of the soxos is restricted as to the ago within which marriago is allow- 
ed, as is usual among Brahmins generally. But the marringo of a 
female after the age of puberty, involves the payment of a consider- 
able dowry to the husband. Instancos of unchustity occur in both un- 
married and married fomalos of this caste, and are no doubt due in 
part to the custom tending to check marriages of tho junior male 
mombers ; the unfortunate women on discovery are ojected from casto, 
when they are taken by any of the lower castes, who receive thom as 
concubines. In appearanco and dress the Numbudrios resemble tho 
Nairs and other Hindoos of Malabar. Many of thom are however of a 
very fair complexion. Tho top knot or kudama is worn by ell Hin- 
doos of Malabar, from the Numbudry down to the Tier, on tho top of 
the head somewhat forwards, instead of hanging down from tho back 
of the head, as is usual among Hindoos of the east countries. The faco 
is also entirely shavon, not even tho moustache being allowed. 


The succession to property among Numbudries is in the dircct line 
through sons. In Pagnur in Cawayo there are a few familics among 
whom succession ia said to be through the female lino to nephews. 
The practice among them having been especially commanded to them 
by Parusa Rama. 

The Putters (2 corruption of Bhettan “ excellent” a torm of roxpect) 
are foreigners, who have settled in Malabar. Thoy wear the kudama 
at the back of the head, and in customs, dress, &c., resemble the Brah- 
mine of the east country. The only exception are the Chola Putters, 
who wear the kudama in the Malabar manner, having, it is said, boen 
compelled to do 80 to prevent their returning again to their country, 
whither they had fled after having been forcibly brought to Malabar. 
The Putters are found near towns and particularly in Palghaut. They 
apeak Tamil or Telugoo, though they generally understand Malayalum. 
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The Embrantries are also foreigners, though many are settled now 
in the north, the Cherical Raja, it is said having introduced them into 
the country some six centuries ago. Such as have become naturalized 
in Malabar have adopted the customs, dress and appearance of the 
Numbudries. They were originally from the Tulu country, (in Canara,) 
many are found in the south, chiefly engaged as officiating priests in 
temples. They do not sottle there permanently, but return after a few 
years. Canarese Brahmins aleo aro found in Malabar similarly occupied. 

The Eliadas and Mussids hold tho noxt place among the Hiadoos. 
They wear the poo-nool or sacred string and will be generally called 
an inferior class of Brahmins, some of thom oven officiate as priests. 
In tho customs of marriage and the succession to property, they re- 
semble the Numbudries, but intormarriages are not permitted, nor can 
a Numbudry partako of food with them. In distributions of gifts to 
Brahmins also, they are never included. They might be supposed to 
‘be of the Kshatriga caste, but that they are not permitted to bear 
arms. In that caste are to be reckoned the Nambitadaries who are 
met with towards Cochin. The Rajah of Cochin is of this caste. Tho 
Nambics ond Nambadies form a small class and wear the sacred string. 
They are reckoned an inferior class of Brahmins, but their claim to 
this seems doubtful, and is not always allowed, generally the Kshatri- 
gaand Vaisya castes will be considered os without representatives 
among the Hindoos of Malabar. 

The next division is that of the Subia (Noirs) caste, to whom the 
general name of Nairs is applied, but this includes numerous classes 
some of whom reckon themselves superior to Nairs properly so called. 
Such 1.0 the castes termed the Samanthaa, and known by various 
names, as Nambishans (a few families among whom claim a superiority 
and wear the string.) Warriars, Pisarodics, Nedungadies, Eradies and 
Velodies. Though their domestic institutions and laws of succession 
are exactly similar to those of the Nairs, they cannot partake of food 
or water touched by Nairs, nor are the females permitted inter- 
course with men of that class, come of the above classes have also tho 
privilege of assisting in certain ceremonies in temples, the names of 
others are of local import only. To these classes belong the various 
Rajas in Malabar as the Zamorin (correctly Tamudri or Samudri, pro- 
bably signifying ‘Sea King”) Cherikal and Valuvanaad Rajas, in- 
ferior chieftains styled Tirumalpads, &., are also of this origin. 

Again the Nairs themselves ere subdivided into numerous classes : 
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probably some twenty such divisions might be reckoned up. The most 
numerous are Nairs, (strictly so called) Panikers, Nambeirs, Kurapus 
and Menons. Even some of these names havo subdivisions of their 
own. There is considered to be a material difference between these 
classes, Some of them may parteke of food togother, but in no case 
is @ man of inferior class permitted to have intercourse with a female 
of a superior one. The peculiar nomo of o man’s close is ulways affix- 
ed to his name as Chanchu Velodi, Chatu Paniker Rama Nair, &c. 

Among all these various classes of Sudras marriage is unknown. 
‘The women are permiticd to form connoxions according to their own 
choice and pleasuro for a longer or shorter duration with men of their 
own or other higher castes. It is however incorrect to suppose that 
they are pormitted a plurality of husbands at the same timo, A 
woman may have but one Bhartava or husband, though she is certain- 
ly at perfect liberty to dismiss him and receive another. By somo it 
hos too boon incorrectly stated, that the brothers of the Bhartave are 
also admitted to equal priviloges with himself. Though repeated 
change of the Bhartava is permitted, it is regarded as a disgrace to o 
the woman, and as indicative of a licentious disposition, that this 
should occur froquently and without sufficient reasons, Instances aie 
by no means unfrequent of a fidelity through life worthy of the most 
perfect institutions, It must however be admitted that all the practices 
among Nuirs regarding women are inificiently revolting, and with 
their customs and their dgstume alike Spposod to every idea of modesty, 
it would be too much to, expoct from this casto of fomales aught but 
virtue of a feeble growth. 

As a rule the women constantly reside in the family house, though 
there aro frequent instances of the Bharya or wife living permanently 
in the house of her Bhertava. The male members of tho family alao 
live in the family house, visiting the houses of their wivos at pleasure. 


Consequent upon these customs a man’s sister’s son as his nearest 
known relative is his heir. The succession to property is thus entirely 
through the female line, and where there have been several sisters, 
and the family is an undiviled one, complicated questions may arise. 
The sonior female member is regarded as the head of the family and 
often influences family affairs, but the management is generally in 
the hands of the men, and the senior member transacts all business. 
In oases of incapacity or profligacy on his part, the family will de- 
volye these duties upon a junior member, The assent of the family, 
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or at least of the next senior member, is requisite to give validity to 
certain deeds. Distinction is also had between family and self-acquir- 
ed property, and a member of a family is at liberty during his life to 
alionate property of the latter description, or to give it away, (as ia 
sometimes done) to his own children. The order of the male members 
of a family is dependant upon that of their birth, and the son 
of a younger sister is thus the Karnavan or superior in the family 
to his cousins, the children of his mother’s elder sister, whose births 
are subsequent to his own. Every junior is called his Anandraven. 
A man’s sister's son and 2 woman’s own son as their respective ncareat 
blood relatives perform (if their age permits) the funeral ceremonies 
on their decoase, and observe the diksha, or the ceremony of romain- 
ing for one year without shaving or cutting the hair in token of 
mourning. 

Similar principles govern the succession among the various Rajas 
of Malabar. Thoro are generally five (though sometimes fewer) sta- 
nums or “dignitics,” the juniors succeeding in regular order to a 
higher stanum, the new Raja being elected to the lowest stanum. 
Thore are two or more palaces where the ladies of the family reside, 
and it is in right of his seniority that the successor to the vacant Ra- 
jaship is elected. Originally no doubt, all the females resided in one 
palace, but convenienco and other causes have led to other palaces being 
established. These ladics havo the same liberty as other Nair females 
in the selection and rotention of their consorts, but in practice they 
are generally Numbndries or other mon of high caste. To each palace 
of the Tamburaties or ladies, and to every stanum or post of Raja 
are attached separate property and estates, and distinction is strictly 
observed between tho private and stanum property of a Raja. Many 
Rajas receive pensions from Government, but payment is in almost 
all instances made to the senior Raja, and the distribution to his ju- 
niors left to his discretion. 

There are also among the Nairs, chieftainships and family dignities, 
the succession to which is guided by the same principles. 

Tho principal Rajas of Malabar are th€ Zamorin, the Cherical, and 
the Valuvanaad Rajas. Neither they nor their reapedtive junior 
Rajas possess any suthority, though the influence they derive from 
their property and rank is considerable. 

‘The Nairs constitute the principal body of the Hindoos in Malabar, 
end possess and cultivate the larger portion of the land. They never 
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reside in any (own or bazaar, nor is it allowed to them to partake of 
food in such places. The females also avoid os far as possible such 
public places. To appear in any rogular public office or Court is aleo 
regarded as a great disgrace by the women, though if the Court be 
adjourned to the porch of some temple or Nair’s house the objection 
is removed. 


The houses of Noirs and Hindoos of caste are always erected in 
separate gardens, many of them surrounded by a high bank or wall. 
Thoy are generally substantial and good, but even tho residences of 
Rajas display no attempt at ornament, but aro plain and unpretend- 
ing buildings. In personal appearance the Nairs aro of a fuir com- 
plexion for Asiatics, light brown being the prevniling color, Tho 
form of the head is oval, and tho features generally very regular and 
of the Grecian type. They arc, however, usually slight limbed, and de- 
ficient in muscular development. Tho women are usually below the 
medium atature, and their fentures aro more to be praised than their 
figures, which are gencrally wanting in grace from the squaronces of 
their shoulders. In their personal habits the Naire are very clean, 
being in the habit of constantly bathing and changing their dress. 
Tho women wear their hair in e singular fashion drawn up in a large 
knot on one side or on the top of the head. Their most remarkable 
ornament is a large circular piece of wood, sometimes plated with 
gold, of about two inches or more in diameter, which is worn in the 
lobe of the car. When removed, the pendant and divided lobo ia 
more singular than pleasing to the cye. The dress of the Hindoos of 
Malabar is extremely scanty. The women clothe themeclvos ina 
single cloth, often of slight texture, reaching from the waist to the 
calf of the leg. Abroad they wear over the shoulders or cover their 
bosoms with another similar cloth, but in the house thoy generally 
put this aside. They deem it no shamo to expose to the gaze of men, 
the whole of their porsons as low as the naval. The poor women, 
particularly of castes inferior to tho Sudras, appear publicly with 
only a scanty waistcloth, though happily the texture is sufficiently 
coarse. The men wear a white cloth in liko fashion simply wrapped 
round the person, its length and fineness varying with the wealth and 
caste of the wearers. Another cloth is thrown over the shoulders, 
and in cold weather a short jacket is alao worn. Among Neirs few 
but officials ever wear an angarika or a turban, the lattor is of a rather 
peculiar shape. 
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The character of tho Naira is not wanting in the worst vices of 
Findoos, though possibly they possess less servility and more indepen- 
dence than are usually met with; but they are essentially avaricious, 
roean, crafty, and false. They are generally possessed of much intel- 
ligence and quickness, but their manners would strike the stranger 
as unpleasing and boorish. Not being forbidden by their caste cus- 
toms to indulge in intoxicating liquors, meny of the Nairs are habi- 
tual drunkards. 

Thore aro festivals peculiar to the Hindoos of Malabar, who keep 
them without much ostentation or expense. They seldom regard the 
feativals most catoemed in the eastern countries ; und aro never guilty 
of wasting in o fow nights upon dancing girls and fireworks, the 
hard-earned savings of yoars. 

Moplas.—The Moplas, or rather Mapillas, to follow strictly the or- 
thography of the Native word, are supposed to be the descendants of 
some Arabs who were stranded on the coast some centuries back, and 
formed connoxions with women of the country, from whom the pre- 
sent race has sprung. Such is the generally received opinion among 
Evropenns, the Native tradition is more precise. 

The mcaning of the namo is disputed, though gencrally interpreted 
as “ Mother son,” and derived from either ‘ Ma,” (Hindoostani), or 
ami, (Tumil and Malayalum), “ Mother” and Pilla, (Tamil), “ Son’ 
or rather “Child.” This is not satisfactory, as far as the rules of 
Etymology are concerned, and there appears besides no reason for 
such a designation being appliod to Moplas. 

The word also means a bridegroom or son-in-law, or rather is the 
title of respect applied to the bridegroom on the day of the marriage. 
The Syrian christians are also called Mapillas, and it is becoming to 
address them with this title, They are distinguished by either the 
general affix of Nazarani, or some other affix denoting one of their 
various sects, The Mussulmans are called “Jouikan Mapilles,” or 
often briefly “ Jouikan.” The Syrian christians were in former times 
a powerful and respected community, and the title may (as they assert) 
have belonged to them originally, the Arabic settlers borrowing it 
from them. The word Jouikan is probably the same as Chouikan or 
Jouikan, the name of a sect of Mussulmans speaking Tamil, and settled 
about Monapad in the Tanjore district. They are said to wear the 
cloth and the topee or cap in the same way aa the Moplas of Malabar, 

The Native tradition is that thirteen Arabs landed in the Malaya- 
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Yum year 19 {corresponding to A. D. 848-4) at Chaligat, on the 
southern bank of the mouth of the Beypoor river. To the present day 
in a formal deed, especially by a Hindoo to a Mopla, it is usual to de- 
signate him (whatever may be his real place of residence) as such an 
one of Chaligat, Tiruvangady, &o. Tiruvangady is a Mopla town ten 
miles distant ; sometimes Parprangady a Mopla town atill nearer is 
mentioned. They are said to have como to Malabar at the instigation 
of Cheram Perumal, a Hindoo Raja of Malebar, who had gone to 
Arabia and became a Mussulman ; they were received with great favor 
by the Zamorin, who assigned them the above place for their abode, 
and gave up to them the families of the former residents not excopting 
even Brahmins, Others relate that on their representing to the Za- 
morin their want of wives, they were dirocted to seize on the first 
women they met, and thus supplied thomselves. Immomorial custom 
still assigns to the Moplas a certain share in the coremonies at tho 
installation of the Zamorin. 

The Moplas are Mohammedans of the Sunnce branch, but of the 
acct of tho Shafeites, and so far distinct from the other Mussulmans of 
Madras, who are called Patanics in Malabar. Thcso lattor are of the 
sect of Hanafa. The difforence between the sects is not material, con- 
sisting more in tho forms of prayer employed and outward ceremonies, 
rather than in doctrine. In Malabar the Patanica aro a vory small 
body, but where they are collected in sufficient numbers, they always 
have a separate mosque for their own use, which tho Moplas do not 
frequent. Buchanan considers the Moplas identical with the Lubbays 
of Madras, and thoy so far rosemble them in being of the same acct 
Shafeites. In the Palghaut tolook are found the Rawtaus, who aro 
the samo as the Lubbays. As the sect of Sha fed provails chicfly in 
Arabia, it is probable that both poople have sprung from emigrants 
from Arabia scttling on the Coromandel and Malabar coasts for the 
purpose of trade, and ultimately adopting the languages of the people 
among whom they settled. The Patanies boing the descendants of 
the invaders of India from Porsia and the north, whore the Hanafaites 
are most numerous. 

The Moplas aro genorally strict in the observance of the forms of 
their religion, but the majority of them are extromely ignorant of its 
principles and doctrines. Their belief is chiefly derived from the im- 
perfact instructions of their priests, from traditions and songs in honor 
of the heroes of Islam. Thoy observe with great exactness the fast 
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of the Ramzan or Nauba, as it is called by them, but they do not 
celebrate the festival of the Mohorum. Feasts are oocasionally held 
in memory of local chiefs or events of local interest. On religious 
points they are oxtremely bigoted and sensitive, and many of them 
have inherited a thoroughly Arabian contempt for, and antipathy to, 
infidels. Their boreditary contests with, and jealousy of, the Nairs, 
have led them especially to direct their religious hatred against them. 
This jealousy excited by a spirit of the most truculent fanaticism, 
which has of late years sprung up, has led to several outrages, in 
which parties of Moplas have thrown away their lives under the per- 
suasion thet they become Shahids or Martyrs, by dying with arms 
in their hands, in contest with Kafirs or Infidels. They regard with 
peculiar revorenco their local priests, whom they style Tangals (in the 
north of Malabar, this title is also applied to Brahmins of a certain 
sect.) In somo instances this respect has bordered on idolatry. The 
Tangal has been supposed to have direct intercourse with the Deity. 
His words have been regarded as prophetic, and the oath “by his 
foot’? becomes an ordinary form of adjuration. 

The Mopla mosques are very peculiar in form : they often consist of 
sevoral stories, one or more of the upper stories being usually built of 
timber, tho sides sloping inwards at the bottom. Tho roof is always 
pent and tiled ; there is a gable end at one extremity, the timber on 
this end being often elaborately carved. With a few exceptions in the 
large towns, the mosques are generally erected at a very slight expense 
and are by no means imposing in appearance. 

In their social customs and laws of property the Moplas profess to 
bo guided by the rales of their faith. Marriage among them is however 
only in the Nikeah form; Sh&di, the form of marriage in use among 
Patans is not known among Moplas. Divorces are consequently fre- 
quent, particularly among the lower classos. Comparatively few avail 
thomnelves of the permission of the prophet to retain more than one 
wife. 

Property is inherited and divided in accordance with the usual Ma- 
homedan rules. Among the Moplas in the north, the succession to 
property is through the female line, as among the Naira in Malabor 
generally. But this rule prevails among a amall number only of tho 
Moplas, chiefly residing to the north of the Kotta river, which flows 
into the sea about eight miles north of Oalicut. The origin of the rule 
is doubtful, though probably to be ascribed to the same feeling as led 
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to ite prevalence among the Tiers of the same part of the country. 
The Moplas of Malabar wero generally under the dominion of the 
various Hindoo Rojas. In the time of Hyder Ali and Tippoo they 
were employed in positions of authority, though on some of them re- 
belling against the Mysore rule Tippoo carried off large bodies of thom, 
and compelled them to reside in Mysore. Tho Bocboo of Cannanoro 
was regarded aga sovereign in the country about that place. Tho 
senior female membor of the family, though they arc Moplas, is con- 
sidered as the head of the house and bears the title of Beebeo. For- 
merly they were depondant upon the Hindoo Raja of Chorical. During 
the Mysore supremacy the family naturally acquired increased import- 
ance. Native tradition relates that in olden timo a party of Mopla 
morchants, surprised as they wore bathing, a number of Nuir fomales 
who hastily snatched up thoir dresses and retired, but in tho confusion 
the cloth of one young woman was carriod off by anothor of the party 
and sho was consequently unable to quit the water. Anothor Mople 
shortly after passing by saw hor distress and gave her a cloth. Among 
the Nuirs “ to givo a dress to n woman” is on expreasion meaning “to 
be her husband,” this act therefore rendored the marriago of the young 
woman, to tho Mopla nocessary. Tho Nair girl boing the only mom- 
ber of a rich house, the Chorical Raja gave up a tract of country to 
tho couple, and directed that tho title should be borne by females only. 
Tho Laccadive Islands belonget tothe Beebeo of Cannanore, and sho 
still exorcises authority in three of thom. 

The largest bodies of Moplas are located in tho towns on tho sca 
coast, and gonerally bocomo fewer on advancing into tho interior. 
Tho threo ialooks of Ernaad, Shernaad, and Tuluvanaad, aro an ex- 
ception ; thore a large per centage of the population consists of Moplas, 
and they thore possess two-thirds of tho property end trade of the 
country. In the intcrior, whero the prospect of trade leads them to 
do so, they congregate in towns end small bazaars, but whore agricul- 
ture is their chief occupation, each family resides in » detached en- 
closure or gardon near their cultivation ; but they havo uot, like the 
Nairs, any objection to a residence in a town. 

In character the Moplas aro an energetic, enterprising, and inde- 
pendent race. On the coast they are the most industrious and succesa- 
ful traders, and though impatient of restraint or oppressions, ate a 
peaceable and well conducted class. In the interior they display the 
same superior spirit of adventure es egticulturiste, traders, gold- 
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washers, and sportamen, but they have also been noted in former 
times for rebellion against both the Mysore and British powers, while 
in modern days outrages against life and property, and open and 
daring smuggling, have bean mostly committed by this class of men. 
Treachery must also be accounted the chief blemish in their charac- 
ter as a people. 


In personal appearance they are a fine athletic race, though by 
no means generally so good lovking as their follow countrymen, tho 
Nairs ond Tindoos of good caste. Those of good and old families 
have a romarkedly Arabic cast of featuro. Tho peculiar height of 
the cranium obscrvable in many instances, would probably strike the 
Ethnologist. 


Among the poorer claases of Moplas, the men merely wear a coarse 
cloth passed once or twice round the body, and on the head many 
wear a small linen skull cap. In the interior men of property dress 
morely in a waist cloth, often colored and of mixed cotton and ailk. 
On the back of tho head a Madras rumal is lightly twisted, and an 
upper cloth, generally white and of fine texture, is thrown over the 
shouldor. On tho coast and in tho towns all abovo the laboring 
classes, wear 9 short white jacket, (angarika), reaching half way 
down the thigh. The sleeves are generally tight and reach to tho el- 
bow, though sometimes of the usual length, bencath many wear a 
kameesh or loose shirt of tho usual Mussulman form. In cold weather 
also many wear a short jacket of cloth or padded silk, similar to that 
worn in Cairo end Egypt. On the coast almost all woar a stiff cap 
four to six inches in diameter, and four or five inches high, stuck on 
to the back of the head, round it a rumal or turban is often twisted. 
The cap is made of twisted ailk thread, and the finest sorts are brought 
from the Laccadive Islands. Sometimes this singular head dress is 
made of pasteboard colored, and is scveral inches high. The dress 
of the females is much more modest than that of the Hindoo women. 
The poorer classes wear a cloth reaching from the waist to the ankles, 
it is generally of a dark blue color, a loose jacket of thick white cloth 
with long sleeves, the seams often edged with red, reaches a few 
inches below the hips, and a smaller cloth is thrown over the head, 
and falls upon the ehouldera. Among the higher classes the dress is 
much the same, the only difference being in the materials and colors. 
The upper cloth worn abroad js generally with them so large as effec- 
tually to conceal the figure, and is used as a veil. The men shave the 
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entire head, but wear the beard and a small moustache kept well trim- 
med. The women do not part their hair, but merely draw it back from 
the forehead, and twist it into a knot at the back of the head, Coral 
and bead necklaces are worn by the poor fomales, and earrings of 
coiled silver wire are inserted into the upper part of the ear. People 
of property of course indulge in a varicty of jowcla and ornaments. 
In their personal habita, the Moplas of the lower classes aro extremely 
dirty and slovenly. 

Both men and women often wear on a cord round tho waist, two 
or more talismans of a cylindrical shape made of silvor or brass, in 
which they keep scraps of paper with passages from the Koran og 
charms. Often a few gold funams or other small coins are kept in 
the same receptacle. 


Though the Moplas were probably sprung from Arabic settlors on 
the coast, the caste has received numerous additions, and espocially of 
late years through tho famo of ono or two of their Tangals or high 
priests, by proselytes from among tho THindoos, Theso have been 
from all castes, Brahmins not forming an exception. From among 
the highor grades the converts havo naturally boon few. Some strong 
motive, not seldom that of love, has induced the change of religion. 
But those, whom their follow countrymon are used to rogard as pol- 
luting and inferior beings, have naturally in greater numbers sought 
protection, and perhaps their natural freedom, from a religion that 
owns no respect of persons. 


Nazaranice.—This interesting sect of Christians is found in smoll 
numbers only in the southern extremity of Malabar; the larger body 
of them reside in the territories of the Cochin and Travancore Rojas. 
Their origin and history have been matters of much doubt. They are 
often termod Nestorians, though it seems that they themselves diaallow 
the correctness of the title. They ascribed their origin to the preach- 
ing of St. Thomas, and until the arrival of the Portuguose they were 
an united Church, holding a simplo faith, and viewing with abhor- 
rence many of tho doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome. 
It has been stated that as carly as the ninth century, they were in 
high favor with the Raja of Travancore. Eventually they became 
independent, and elected a sovereign of their own ; and though sub- 
sequently they had to acknowledge the supremacy of the Cochin 
Raja, they still preserved many of their most substantial privileges. 
From the Portuguese they suffered the most bitter persecution with 
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the object of attaching them to the Roman Church. Though the fall 
of that people delivered them from this heavy oppression, they were 
left with a divided Church, and those who still styleg themselves Sy- 
rian Obristians, hed become imbued with doctrines received from their 
persccutors. At the present day the Syrian and Roman Catholic ser- 
vices are performed at timea, in the same Church, and it is even said 
that the congregation listen with apparent indifference to either. The 
Syrian division of the Church now receives a Superior from the Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, though previously to the Portuguese persecution 
they were governed by a succession of bishops, who received both their 
ordination and mission from the Nostorian Patriarch of Mosul. 

Their sacred scriptures and liturgies are in the Syrian language ; 
but it is to be feared that both priests and people have suffered much 
from want of education, and a long course of national depression. 
There aro few schools among them. There is no preaching in their 
Oburches. Their Oatinars or priesta are as ignorant as the people in 
general, and many of them afford but a bad example in their life and 
conduct. Thero is as much superstition among them eas among the 
Tindoos. There are images in many of their Churches, and the autho- 
rity of their bishops is scarcoly regardod by tho Catinars. It eeems as if 
this ancient Church were sinking into utter ruin, for all that constitutes 
o Christian Church is well nigh lost, ond littlo is left but the name. 

In the province of Malabar these people are but few in number, 
and not of importance for their wealth. They are a peaceable and. 
unassuming class, engeged in agriculture and trade. The dress and 
appearance of the men are not peculiar, excopt thet they shave the 
wholo of the head, and do not wear oven the moustache or the beard. 
The women wear a loose jacket similar to that worn by Mopla fomalcs 
whom they generally resemble in their dress. 

Among the Hindoos the next important caste is that of the Tiers, 
They are not considered to be even Sudras, and consequently are not 
allowed to approach within sixteen feet of suporior Hindoos, to whom 
a nearer approach causes defilement, and renders a change of dress and 
bathing necessary. In the north of Malabar they may approach within 
five feet, and generally actual contact only is considered there to cause 
pollution, The proper occupation of this caste is toddy drawing and 
the manufacture and sele of liquor. Many are however now employed 
in the public service or occupy themselves with agriculture and trade. 
The private servants of Europeans and Eurasions are also mostly of 
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this caste. The customs of Ticrs in the northern and southern portions 
of the province materially differ—in the latter they are generally call- 
ed Iruvers, and #8 among the Artisan castes, the wife married by one 
brother is equally regarded as the wife of all his other brothors. In 
the north this practice doea not prevail, the custom regarding mar- 
Tiage being the natural end usual one. Divorce is permitted for euffi- 
cient reasons but is not common, and upon the death of either, the 
widower or widow may marry again. The law of inheritunco is also 
for the most part the ordinary one, though among the Tiers to the 
north of the Kotta river, by law, property descends through tho female 
line as among Nairs. The same rule prevails among Moplas also in 
that port of the country, a singular fact as both castes aliko observe 
the practice of marriage. Tho object is said to have been to preserve 
the proporty in tho ancient family, and provent its being lost by divi- 
sion among sons; as also to protoct tho-femalos of the family from 
want ond dependence. The fathor may howover during his lifo make 
presonts of his own property to his offspring, and os might bo natu- 
rally oxpected, this practice has beon largely adopted. The Tiers (par- 
ticularly in the north) are gonerally a good looking race, much resem- 
bling the Nairs in appearance. The dross of both sexes is similar to 
that of the Nairs. 


The castes of Artisans and others, to whom spocial occupations aro 
assigned, are numerous, but not of sufficient importance to deserve 
particular mention. They are most of thom reckonod of superior casto 
to Tiers, their habits and customs are various ; the most remarkable is 
the system of polyandry which prevails amongst most of thom. The 
wife of one brother being, as among the Iruvers, equally tho consort 
of the other brothers. Some of these castes follow the example of tho 
Nairs in their social customs and laws of inheritance. Othors again 
practice marriage as among the Tiors, while in some classes it will be 
found thet the customs observed in the north and south portions of 
the provinces are different. Few mon of any wealth will be found 
among these classes, and some are little raised above the Chermara or 
slaves of the aoil, Tho Muckwers or fishermen are perhaps the most 
numerous among these classes. 

Amid the extensive forests, and in the numerous mountain ranges 
of Malaber, are found various castes of jungle and hill mon. Some 
are called hill Nairs and Panikers, but their approach within twenty. 
four feet, causes pollution to Hindoos of caste. They subsist by rough- 
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ly clearing the jungle and raising crops of coarse rice and other graina 
during the monsoon, their only instrument isa kind of adze, with 
which they also turn up the ground, the ashes of she burnt timber 
Pplentifully spread about assisting their rude efforts; they generally 
desert the land after a single sesson. They are also employed in col- 
lecting cardamums, bees’-wax, gums, and such like forest produce. 
They are said to marry and have a reputation for fidelity and truth- 
fulness. They dread leaving their jungles and hill sides, and are ut- 
terly ignorant of everything beyond them. Their degradation and 
hardships have made them diminutive in stature. 

In Wynaad is found a class called the Kurchayers, who are noted 
for their skill in the use of the bow, and for their dexterity in destroy- 
ing wild animals. They are somewhat less rude than the generality 
of jungle men. 

The agnestic slaves of Malabar aro generally called Chermars, the 
name of the most numerous class among them, but there are various 
tribes, who are os punctilious as to the shadoa of difference in degra- 
dation between them, as are their more fortunate masters the Nairs. 
They are probably, as it is supposed, the descendants of the aborigines 
conquered by the Chola kings, but who preferred slavery to starving 
freedom in the jungles. The Native tradition assigns their creation 
to Porusa Rama, who gavo them to the Brahmins to till the soil of 
the country he had created for them. Their name Cher-makal or 
Ohermar is said to signify “the sons of tho soil,” or as some say Che- 
ri-makal or “little children” as Parusa Rama is said to have directed 
their being cared for and treated as such. The master had full power 
over his slaves ; ho could soll, mortgage or rent thom: he could also 
inflict any punishment even to that of death. But it is generally sup- 
posed that the slaves could not be sold away from the estate on which 
they were settled, nor was the separation of members of the same 
family permitted. The slave was entitled to payment only on the 
days he actually worked, but on annual festivals he received a present 
from his master. 

At the present they are, as regards offences, on an equal footing 
with other castes. But they are still bought and sold by both Hin- 
doos and Moplas, though no civil suit is permitted to lie on account 
of such transactions. When well treated and regularly paid, as they 
gonerally are, they are very unwilling to leave their masters and shift 
for themselves, 
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In stature they are very diminutive and of a very black complexion 
with not unfrequently woolly hair. Both men and women wear merely 
4 short cloth rownd the loins—the women also trick themselves out in 
necklaces of beads, cowries, and an abundance of brass ornaments. 
They are of course sunk in ignorance ; near the const they have learnt 
something from their contact with others, and from some attempts 
made to educate them ; in the interior thoy aro moro simple and rude. 
Their chief pleasure is intoxication, to which they are all addicted. 
The superior Hindoos regard them with utter scorn and abhorrence, 
more in the light of cattle than human ercatures; but many of them 
have sought and found refuge in tho equality of Mohamedanism. 


The distance within which they cannot approach Sudras without 
polluting them varies from 82 to 64 feet—the most impure class being 
Parayers. Theso rules cxist*as regards Sudras and Tiers only, os 
Moplas have of course no such projudices, and slaves may ontcr Mopla 
houses without pollution. Tull of late yoars the Hindoos succeeded in 
preventing them from frequenting bazaars and public roads, on which 
thoy might be liable to encounter them. 

Nagadics.—Theao poor creatures present porhaps the lowest type of 
humanity. They have neither occupation nor property ; they do not 
till the soil; they have no weapons with which to hunt and destroy 
wild animals. They live a life of the utmost want ond misery subsist- 
ing upon offal and wild roots, and what olse the charity of others may 
bestow. They do not, like the hill men, live away from the sight of 
others, but are to be seen in the open country howling and yelling 
from a distance after passera by, running after them till something is 
thrown down in charity, which they will como and pick up aftor the 
traveller has passed on. They are not allowed to approach within 96 
feet of Hindoos, but so degraded are they, that they generally observe 
a much greater distance from all other human beings. They enter no 
town or bazaar, but deposit their money on some stone at a distance, 
and trust to tho honesty of the bazaarman to give what goods, and 
what quantity of them he thinks fit in return. 

They marry and havo been praised for their fidelity, truthfulness 
and honesty, to which they have in reality but little claim. Poly- 
gamy and adultery are sins common among them. They also steal, 
and are in fact in every respect just as bad as any other caste. 


They are beggars by birth and trade, and will on no account ace 
a2 
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custom themselves to a life of regulerity and induatry. Many of 
them have however during tho last two years become Moplaa. 

Fortunately for them the Hindoos have a superstitious belief in 
the efficacy of charity shown to them, and in the power of the charms 
which they practise. They aro accordingly, fed by them on various 
cccasions, as birth-daya and other times of rejoicings. Especially this 
practice is observed when any member of a family is sick, and sup- 
posed to be dying. 

The Nagadies are alloged to be the descendants of outcast Brah- 
mins, oxcommunicated for some great offence. The names of the pre- 
sent race are the samo as those borne by Brahmins ; but their appear- 
ance docs not support this traditionary origin. In complexion they 
are invariably of the deepest black, their hair is seldom straight, but 
generally vory thick and curly, their features are brutish, and their 
forms diminutive. In their habits they nearly approach the condi- 
tion of wild animals. A woman, when her hour of travail is ap- 
pronching, retires entirely by herself to the shade of somo tree, and 
is thero delivered, returning after a few hours to her usual place of 
abode. 

The Malayolum language is confined to the province of Malabar, 
and tho territories of the Cochin and Travancore Rajas. It is thus 
peculiar to the long narrow tract of the country shut in by the west- 
orn ghauts. Though a kindred language to Tamil, with which it has 
many words in common, it too materially differs from it to admit of 
ita boing called a dialect. It has an alphabet and inflections peculiar 
to itself. In its syntax it possesses the feature peculiar to the other 
threo languages of Madras, Telugoo, Canarese, and Tamil, namely, 
tho entire inversion of a sentence from the English method, and the 
connecting togother several sentences by past verbal participles or 
verbal nouns, with a single final verb at the close. Like these lan- 
guages also, it has derived a large proportion of its worda from tho 
Sanzcrit. In poetry and studied compositions such words are moat 
frequent, but many terms of pure Sanscrit origin are employed in 
common conversation. Provincislisms and words confined to a small 
circle of country, or to particular castes, will also be met with. 

The language is read from left to right, but there are no less than 
three alphabets, the differences in the forms of the letters being con- 
siderable, they are called the Arya, the Kovil, end the Volta alpha- 
bets. Of these, the first is that commonly in use, and the second is 
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employed only in deeds, (though by no means invariably so), by Hin- 
doos ; originally it was used by Rajas, from which circumstances it 
derives ita name Kovil or Kol, being an abbreviation of Kovilagum 
“a Palace,” The third is in use among Moplas and Nazaranies. The 
Moplas also more commonly use the Arya writing, though in their 
accounts and private lotters they not unfrequently employ their pecu- 
liar alphabet, Among the Moplas also there are in use many words 
and expressions quite peculiar to them, these constitute a species of 
slang rather than a dialect, and a well educated Mopla will not dis- 
play any peculiarities of expression in his communications. 

The language can scarcely be considered as settled in its ortho- 
graphy, as in practice considorable variations will be found in the 
writings of even well educated Natives. 

But little can be said of tho progress of education. Among tho 
Hindoos, the children are early taught reading, writing, and accounts 
according to the Nativo system ; they are instructed from the Rama~ 
yava, Mahebhurat, and Keralulpati, and other books ; the last named 
is a history of Malabar according to Hinds traditions. Most of the 
fomales, among the higher castes particularly, are able to road and 
write though generally but imperfectly. The system of instruction 
is very limited, and not at all caloulated to improve the mind. Tho 
teachers form o kind of caste, and exercise their functions within cor- 
tain limita, being supported by fees from their scholar, and tho inha- 
bitants within their respective ranges. The Malabar HHindoos havo 
further a peculiar aversion to leave their homes, or to reside beyond 
the limits of Malabar; their peculiar domestic usages, and the pro- 
hibition to females of castes to leave Malabar, increase this aversion 
on tho part of the men. They consequently never onlist in tho Na- 
tive army. Their ideas are thus limited to Malabar, and regarding 
other countries and even the rest of India, they aro extremely fow 
aud incorrect. Except at large towns where Europeans reside, and in 
some of the public offices, scarcely a mau will be met with capable of 
understanding any but his mother tongue. 

Among Moplas, the children, boys and girls together, are taught in 

.ehools, one of which is generally to be found in each bazaar. In- 
struction in the Koran is considered of primary importance, and the 
education of Moplas is generally inforior, partioularly among the 
females, to that of Hindoos. More men of property will he found 
among the Moplas incapable of reading and writing correctly, than 
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among the Hindoos. Like them also, Moplas are generally unable to 
speak any other language than Malsyalum. A very small proportion 
of Moples are employed in any but the most subordinate public situa- 
tions. Among the Hindoog on the contrary a large number of youths 
qualify themselves in the public offices; but the inveterate jealousy 
between Naire and Moplas, and the ascendancy in this respect acquir- 
ed by the former, have during a long course of years deprived the 
Moplas of any prospect of rising in the public service. The partiality 
thus till quite recently shown to Hindoos, has no doubt left the Moplas 
with little stimulus to improve the education of their children. A few 
schoola in which the European system of education is pursued have 
been established by Missionary exertions, but their effect is too limit- 
ed to influence the education of the people. 

The belief in sorcery and the power of incantations prevails to an 
extraordinary extent in Malabar, especially among the Hindoos. The 
Parayers, the lowest class among the slaves, are particularly regarded 
as possessed of the worst powers of witchcraft. They are called Pula- 
Parayers and from their art, Todinwar. There is a low caste of men 
also called Parayers, whose trade is stone cutting, &c. Some of them 
also are reputed to possess the same arts. They are supposed to be able 
to destroy the footus in the womb, and substitute for it other sub- 
stances ; to bring sickness and death upon others ; and so to bewitch 
people as to transport them, despite of physical obstacles, from one 
place to another, and this without their absence being noted by third 
parties. The records of the Criminal Courts attest the power and pre- 
valence of this persuasion among the most intelligent and highest 
classes. Vengeance and fear have oocasionally led to horrible reprisals 
for these fancied injuries. The poor elaves are themselves no less per- 
suaded of the reality of their power. Among the higher claases there 
is a small caste called Kaniar Panikars, (somewhat superior to Tiers 
in rank), to whom is assigned the peculiar occupation of Astrology 
end Necromancy. They calculate eclipses, cast horoscopes and fore- 
toll the times and seasons. They have charms for all sorts of pur- 
poses, to facilitate the committal of the worst crimes, to excite love or 
aversion, to discover hidden treasure, or to cure sore eyes, or a sick, 
cow! Amateurs from all oastes also study and practice the same 
arta. 
There are three Protestant Churches in Malabar, one at Cannanore, 
one at Palghaut, and the third at Cochin. There are aso Roman 
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Catholic Churches at these and several other places. The Basle Mis- 
sionary Society has several German clergymen stationed at Cannanore, 
Tellicherry and Calicut; there are also out-stations attachod to this 
Mission ; at Tellicherry they have a lithographic printing press. 

There are numerous Hindoo temples in Malabar, more or less richly 
endowed with lands, &¢. These are generally managed by some Raja 
or chieftain, or elee by e number of Brahmin trustees, who do not fail 
to derive considerable advantage thereby. None of the temples can 
bo said to be cither remarkable for thoir architecture or possessed of 
more than 6 Socal reputation. Tho principal templos are the Gurru- 
vagur Devassum in Chowghaut, the Tirruvelli in Wynaad, Tiruna- 
vage in Botatnaad, the Tirruvanga in Tellicherry, the Talliparamba 
in Cawaye and tho Talli Devassam at Calicut. 


In Malabar (with tho exception of parts of Wynaad) all land is 
strictly private property, even the most inaccessible mountuins, and 
the densest jungles have ownere. The Government, posscases catates, 
which have been escheated for rebellion, or have lapsed from the ex- 
tinction of families, but as regards these, Governmont is in the samo 
position as any other propriotor, and sues and is sued in like manner. 


Tho species of tenures prevalent are so varied, that a brief and im- 
perfect sketch only can be given. They aro founded upon immomorial 
usage, and are casentially of Hindoo origin ; local custome have of 
course introduced slight variations, but the genoral principle of the 
tenures is the same throughout the provinces. The proprietor or pos- 
sessor of the fee-simple is styled the Jonmi. He generally Icasea his 
property to tenants culled Kanemkars, who advance hima sum of 
money (called tho Kanam) bearing a variable proportion to the value 
of the property, and who pay him an annual rent, after deducting the 
interest of their lien on the property. A term of yeara is not stated 
in the decd, but the length of tho tenure is dependent upon the cus- 
iom of the country, and is of course affected by the proportion the 
sum advanced bears to the value of the fee-simple, and the circum- 
stances in life of the Jenmi. In some instances tho annual payment to 
the Jeumi is a mere trifle, in acknowledgment of his seignorage. Gene- 
rally the Jonmi has a right after the lapse of twelve years, (the old 
cycle in Malabar previous to the introduction of the present era) to 
call upon his tenants to renew their deeds. Upon this occasion the 
tenant pays him a fine, being a certain per-centage (varying in almost 
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every instance, but often as much as 20 per cent, on the amount before 
advanced) and he is furthor subject to various fees on the execution of 
the new deed. The Jenmi on ejecting a tenant must pay him back 
ihe amount advanced, and the value of improvements, but the amount 
of fines on renewal are not enterod in the deed or generally subject to 
re-payment. Somotimes the Jenmi will, on this occasion, call upon the 
tonant to make a further advance as Kanam money, which the tenant 
(if the value of the property admits of it) will generally be roady to 
do. Evidently the power of the Jenmi to compel such renewals de- 
pends upon his ability to discharge the tenant’s claims, or to find some 
other porson to do so, and to take the property on the highor terms he 
demands. Thus property often remains upon theso tenures, in the 
undisturbed poasossion of the same family for generations. 


It has been surmised that the sum thus advenced by the lessce waa 
intended as a security to the proprietor for his rent. On tho other 
aond, the lessee is thus raised above the condition of a mere tenant at 
will. Renewals may be demanded on other occasions, than the expi- 
ration of a term of years, as on the succession of the heir of the lessee, 
and in tho case of the Rajas being Jenmies, on thoir accession toa 
new Stanam. The tenant has power to transfer his intorest to another. 
The ancient custom of the country also secures to tho Kanum Kar un- 
disturbed possession for o term of years ot a fixed rent, and in many 
instances whon the Jonmi or proprietor is at liberty to raiso the rent, 
or to demand an increase of the sum advancod, the tenant in possession 
has the right to the offer and rofusal of tho terms, These securities, 
tending to create an improving class of tenants, have not always boen 
sufficiently recognised by our civil courts. 

Tenures of this nature are also allowed for the reclaiming of waste 
lands ; tho tenant holding for a term of years with the right to the 
value of improvements on ejection. 

With most proprietors in the present day, the amount borrowed as 
Kanam depends upon their necessities ; it may be such that the whole 
of the rent is absorbed by the interest of the debt, the proprietor re- 
taining the empty title of Jenmi with the right (though not invaria- 
bly ao) of redemption. 

‘There are of course other and simpler tenures, aa where the lessee 
makea no advance and is a mere tenant at will for one or more yeara, 
as fixed on between the landlord and tenant. Other tenures are of 
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the nature of mortgages, land being pledged as security for the debt 
when the mortgagee may demand possession on the failure of the 
mortgager to pay his interest or ag is most usual, possession is granted 
to the mortgagee, who deducts his interost from the rent, he being 
liable to ejectment at any timo on payment of his debt. 


Peighautcherry Valley or Division, 


One of the divisions of the Malabar district, of which by its his- 
tory, poople, &c., it has always formed a part. 


This well known valley, lying in Latitude 10° 48’, breaches tho 
line of western ghauts, othorwise unbroken from the valley of tho 
Taptee to Cape Comorin. This extraordinary gop joins, by a com- 
paratively low level, tho plains of the south and onst sido of the pe- 
insula, with the low and habitable country of tho west coast. The 
highest point in the contre of the valley does not excced 400 to 500 
feet above the sea, and the ascent is very gradual. The gap is 26 
miles broad at tho narrowest part, nearly abroast of the town of 
Polghaut, and the length between the parallel walla of hills is about 
35 to 40 miles. 


The valley is bounded on the north by the Vadamala range which 
separates it from the Noycl valley of Coimbatore. This range stretches 
from the Kulladikode hilly at tho west end, to within seven miles of 
the town of Coimbatore. It is about 30 miles in length; and tho 
highest point, Vellya Karu Malé, rises 6,700 feet above tho see. Tho 
ridge is steep and the summit is without table land. Links connect 
it with the Koondahs. 


Tho valley is boundod on tho south by the Tenmale rango, a con- 
tinuation of the Madura hills, Poonfchy and Anamalé ranges. It 
includes the Ayamalé, Vellattymalé, Pottoondymal4, &c., and de- 
scends towards the coast into the Plakote and Pattikaud hills. Above 
this southern range lics a highland range of ghauts and forcat coun- 
try running southward which terminates in Cape Comorin. 

Although divided into the two talooks of Palghaut and Tenmel- 
poorum, the Palghaut valley must in its geography, history, popula- 
tion, products, charactor, &c., be treated of ns one. The enme facts 
and remarks apply throughout. The perimeter of this valley or divi- 
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aion is 235} miles. It contains an area of 695} square miles, fitted 
for dry cultivation, and the rest is occupied by mountain and forest. 

The aspect of the country within the north and south ranges is 
freo from considerable heights, undulated and open with occasional 
granite rocks and tracts. It is intersected by valleys which are form- 
ed into paddy fields. The undulations and slopes are gentle, and the 
soil arable. 

The Palghaut velley has belonged to Malabar from time immemo- 
rial. Its Raja was one of those who with the Zamorin, Chorikal, 
and Cochin Rajas, divided and ruled the country of Malabar from 
early times. The family is said to have originally beon Kshatry, but 
an carly coremonial taint has reduced tho race below the Nair, (Soo- 
dra), of the country, who will not intermarry, &o., &., with them. 
The Maloyalum descent by the female line prevails among them, and 
the routine of succession to the rank of Roja, is similar to that ex- 
isting in the Zamorin’s family. The oldest man of the Atchens, 
Raja tribe), is first Raja; the next in age becomes second Raja, 
and so down to the fifth Raja’s rank. To this latter in the event of 
@ vacancy occurring among Rajas, (five in number), the eldest 
Atchen riscs to the fifth Raja’s rank, and passes through the grada- 
tions, (if he survives), till he becomes in his turn first Raja. 

The aggrossions of tho Zamorin Raja seem to havo pressed the 
prince from carly times. Also to the Cochin Raja he was obliged to 
cede four Naads of his territory in the valloy, the Naal Deshoms of 
Chittoor. In 1764 he (Palghout Raja) invited Hyder Ally to sup- 
port him against these rivals, an invitation readily accepted ; and thus 
the Palghaut Raja {Introduced the Moslem power into Malabar. A 
fort was built and garrisoned a: Palghautcherry, the key of south 
Malabar, and tribute paid by the Palghaut Raja; and gradually the 
whole country was reduced under Mahomedan influence. A Jand 
assessment, till then unknown in Malabar, was introduced under the 
Mahomedan rule. Severe in its principles the assessment was so mo- 
dified by the officers who carried it out, that comparatively speaking 
the assesment of Malabar is light and it is especially reasonable in the 
Palghaut valley from circumstances connected with assessment. 

In November 1792 the fort of Palghaut was taken by Colonels Lang 
and Fullerton, but it was restored with other conquests, on the con- 
clusion of the treaty with Tippoo. During the succeeding years of 
Tippoo’s tyranny, the Nairs of Palghaut suffered in general less se- 
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verely than elsewhere. The Raja of Palghaut kept terms with Tip- 
poo and did not join the Hindoo emigration to Travancore. His 
minister is alleged even to have joined the Cheli. On tho commence- 
ment of hostilities in 1790 tho fort of Palghout again foll before 
Colonel Stuart, and the country formed part of the ceasions of 1792. 
The first quinquonnial actilement was made with Rty Komty Atchen 
and the Raja of Palghaut, but it failed in common with most of tho 
othor acttloments of the same description, and tho entire revenue and, 
public management wus assumed by the Government officers. To tho 
Raja of Palghout was assigned ono-fifth of tho share of the revenue 
which was commuted evontually into a mulikhanna atill paid of 
Rs, 14,587 annually. Tho malikhanna is distributed among tho nu- 
merous farnilics now become much feducod in circumstanecs ; though 
among them there are somo considerablo landed proprictors in various 
purts of the district. 

Subordinate to tho Rajas are other titled Nair Naodvallics former- 
ly more or less independont. The Colongode Nambiddy, tho Koodré- 
vattatha Nair, the Kongad Nair, the Mangara Nair, tho Kunampra 
Nair, &e., &e. The Manadyars of Vadoshery, Kenatha, &e., wero 
nobles of rank, some of whom have now a malikhanne, some not. They 
aro still the private proprictors of their former domains. Nambudrics 
also had and have largo landed propertics within the valley, but few 
are residents as their females may not by the rules of the caste enter 
the valley. 


Down tho valley towards tho sea at Ponany runs the drainage of 
the two groat ranges that bound it. The Auamalé or Ponany river 
takes ifs riso in the Anamalé hills of Coimbatore, and following a N. 
'W. course passes near the south of the town of Palghaut, und is 
joined about aix miles to tho west of it ut Yedaterra, by tho wators 
from the northern ranges. Thoro are the lesser streams Vulyér and 
Varatér, which join the Koryér, five miles cast of Palghaut, and 
form one river. This is again joined by tho Palar, about two miles 
north of Palghaut, and the river then falls into the Anamalé or Po- 
nany river at Yodatorré as above. About fiftoon miles lower down its 
courso at Wottapalom, tho Ponany or Anamalé rivor receives with 
other less significant tributaries the Mcengara, Colongode and Alatoor 
river and its tributaries, and thence flows a powerful and wide river 
weatward to the sea. From December to May these rivers aro dry— 
during six months of the monsoon they have water and are subject to 
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heavy freshes. Advantage is taken of these for floating timber. No 
irrigation takes place from the rivors of Malabar. 


The Palghaut valley is a peculiarly thriving and promising part of 
tho country, The natural highway of communication between the 
.two coasts of the Peninsula, as the gap physically is, the valley can- 
not fuil to become of increasing importance. Tho breaches are now 
being rapidly clearod of the bolt of deep and unhealthy jungle which 
long separated Malabar from Coimbatore, and tho important cast and 
west lines which run down tho valley iowards the coast, have been 
greatly improved, and at considerable outlay by the Company's and 
Cochin Governments. : 


Tho principal roads arc tho Trunk road, No 5, from Coimbatore to 
Ponany, on which upwards of one lakh of rupees havo been spent in 
ten years. It is a fine road and bridged throughout, with the excep- 
tion of the Tirtalla river. It conveys a hoavy traffic on wheel car- 
ringo. 2d, Tho Tinnevelly, Madura, and southorn Coimbatoro lino, 
vii Polachy and Oolinjamparra, and Yollapully joins the abovo near 
Talghaut. This is ono of tho most valuable lines iu the country, and 
is bocoming a good Native cart road. 8d. Tho line through the Nil 
De.homs of Covhin, vid Kodoovayoor and Alatoor to Cochin, or vid 
Kodoovayoor and Koyilmanom, to join the ‘Trunk road at Mangaru 
are vuluable lines, 4th. Pulghaut vid Kongdd and Cherpulcherry, 
Angadipoorum, &e., to Calicut has been interfered with by tho Trunk 
road, but is valuable. Sth. Pulghaut to Cochin, vii Alatoor, Vade- 
kanchorry, Pattikaad, and Trichoor is fitted for whocl traffic, and is 
of commercial and military importance. Numcrous othor cross roads, 
&c., traverse the valley north and south, as well a3 cast and west; go- 
nerally Icading towards tho two great outlets by Pattikaud to Cochin 
or by Trunk road, (No. 1), or Chorpulcherry, (4), towards tho coast 
higher up. 

The soil of the Palghaut valley is gencrally light and sandy, the 
high slopes having a mixture of red soil. It is but moderately rich, 
returning from paddy field land from eight to twelve-fold of seed 
sown. The soil on high ground is gravelly, also light and not highly 
fertilo; cultivated with oil-seed and rice, it does not on the average 
yield more than four to six-fold on the seed sown. 


The Palghaut valley comes fully within the influence of the 8. W. 
monsoon ; the rains setting in a week or two later than on the coast, 
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about the 2nd week of Juno. It ia supposed 
____ that about two-thirds of the quantity of water 
1331 | falling on tho coast falls here. Tho weather 
begins to break up in May. Tho influence of 
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Hay aber oe - oH the N. E. monsoon also is felt ; in October and 
ay af? | ATER] 82.96 November heavy rain falls‘tnd tho rivors fill, 
Rp mber | 13 36) 098| During the monsoon, Fuue to October, constant 
Seether 1g 381 283) breaks moro or loss of fine weather occur. In 

naa loses’ a9 67 November and December high cast winds pre- 


vail. Tho weather from February to April is 
hot and unpleasant, and the country quite parched. The wholo valley 
is healthy and generally peculiarly free from epidemic diseases. Lill 
fevors are common among the lower classes, whoso occupation leads 
them into unhealthy parts. 

Agriculture is of tho description carried on in Malabar. Tho crops 
depend on tho rarely failing south-west monsoon ; thoro is no geucral 
irrigation. The small narrow valleys aro levelled out into paddy flats 
and divided into ficlds ; small reservoirs are formed where convenient 
and requisite, by damming off the head of tho little paddy flats and 
preserving o sufficiency of water to irrigate tho lands below during 
any unusually protracted dronght. 

The staple production of the valley is rice, which is also tho food of 
the pooplo. It is grown chiefly in wet rice lands. This cultivation 
has greatly increased and every avuilable spot is being devoted to tho 
article. From 120 to 150 square milos aro supposod to bo under wet cul- 
tivation, being one-fourth of tho whole arca of the district. Tho yicld 
is howover light for an Indian soil. Large quantities of rico are ox- 
ported, as well towards Coimbatore to the castward, as towards Tri- 
choor for exportation by sea at Cranganore and Cochin, Chowghaut 
und also to Ponany. The cultivation of almost all othor produco, oil- 
seed, &c., is very limited and insufficient for home consumption. 
The dry grains, cotton, &c., are imported from Coimbatore, garden 
cultivation, cocoanut, arecanut, pepper, &e., equally limited, these bo» 
ing imported from the coast talooks of the district. , 

All land whethor dry or wet, waste or cultivated, hill or forest, is 
private property in Malabar. Governmont prefer no propriotary claim 
to the soil whatever. Proprietors (Jenmies) are very numerous. The 
land system of tho Palghaut valley, proprietary and revenue, is one of 
small separate lands (nilloms) or holdings varying from an acre to five 
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or ten acres, which are owned, Ict, &c., and assigned together os sim- 
ple separate holdings or farms, and are known by distinct names. These 
lands are generally cultivated by others than the owner being rented 
out to simple tenant at will or mortgaged to morigagees in posscssion, 
the proprietor living on the rental. Generally speaking the latter con- 
dition prevails, tho real owners recciving more or less of the rental as 
this is more or less absorbed by the interest duo on the mortgage 
amount which is often tho accumulated advances of gencrations by 

Ryots to needy proprictors. Land even on o mortgage tenure which 
muy be transferred at will to any offerer of a higher considoration has 
a curiously high valuo in the Pulghaut valley, often 20 10 380 ycars 
purchase. 

From circumstances connected with the carly history of the country, 
consideration or fraudulent collusion of Tippoo’s assessment officers 
and subsoquent deficiency of revenue account, tho revenue of the Pal- 
ghaut valley bears lightly (for an Indian and Mysoro assesament) on 
the land; rarely absorbing one-half, gencrally not more than one- 
fourth to threo-cighths of the nct rental of an estate. There is thereforo 
a large body of mon either proprictors of land or mortgagee capitalista 
living on ronts and wholly distinct from tho cultivator or furmer who 
rents tho land. The Govornment claim ia generally puid by the pro- 
prictors or mortgages, more rarely by the cultivator or tenant at will. 
Rico land is permanently assessed. 

Tho slopes of high ground aro partially cultivated for oil-secd (ycllu) 
and a species of broad cast dry rice crop, sown in May and reaped in 
August, cullod moden ; of both the yicld is small and crops frequently 
damaged by drought, oil-sced is imported from the cast. These crops 
are lightly assessed, at ono-filth of tho cetimated gross produce. 

Other dry grains aro very partially cultivated; as chama (millet) 
toover mostary, gram, payroo, coolty, &c. 

In small enclosures the Native vegetables and logumes for local 
consumption aro raised. Betol leaf, chillies, condiments and almost 
all the dry grains, cotton, gram, &c., arc imported from Coimbatore. 

In the Palghat valley tho palmira trec takes the place of the cocoa- 
nut of the coast, and a large section of the population, (the Teeyers), 
is engaged with this branch of production. Arrack is cheap and plen- 
tiful, and jaggery is manufactured in considerable quantity, and ex- 
ported eastward. The toddy drawer pays a small (Moturpha) tax to 
Government on the profession, and is rid of the intolerable burden of 
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Abkarry contract. Tho Tecyor population is a thriving one with 
good market for both these articles. To the Neilgherries large quan- 
tilies of arrack are exported. 

The gardens, chiefly ryots’ compounds, are cultivated with a few co- 
counut and areca trees, also jack trees, all of which are taxed at a low 
rate. Thotwo former do not supply tho local consumption ; the soil 
ia poor, and the dry cast wind which prevails throughout cight mouths 
of the year is projudicial. Mangoes and other Indi fruits are culti- 
vated, but of comparatively a low degree of excelleney, 

In tho hills both Waddamali and Tenmalé fine timber grows. 
Teakwood, Blackwood, Coudar, (Agal), Caroomaradoo, Vella Mara- 
doo, Irool, Bendeck, Aynee, &e. Ke. The first description of timber 
hay beon largely sought for, and has been much exhausted by a wasteful 
systom of working the forest. The forest can only be worked during 
six months from Junc to November. A deadly fever prevailing during 
the reat of tho year. 

The only ores which now attract ationtion aro iron, (which is plon- 
tiful, as well in the muss ay in the form of sand of the rivers, espeei- 
ully to the south, whore the sand iv washod and then smelted, and 
gold, of which a little is washed from the sands of the rivera, Tho 
capabilitics, ag regards mincral productions, are ill ascertained. 


The population (for detail vide Pulghaut talook, and Temelprom ta- 
look), ia Malayalum. Tho old landed proprietors and influential fumi- 
lies and tho bulk of the people are Malayalum, Nairs, and Teoycr, 
(Tiers), and the lower Malabur classes, but with a large mixture of 
Tamil mon. All Brahmin Putturs, 18,880 in number, aro Tumil Broh- 
mina inhabiting about 100 Agrahrums, or scattered over tho division. 
Tamil Chettics, Comutties, &c. Tho population of the Tamil and 
Malayalum districts imperceptibly blends about Palghaut. Thero is 
a Mussulman population but chiefly Pattany ond Rowten, (Tamil or 
Lubbay). There aro but very fuw resident Moplas, and theac chiefly 
in the bazaar. There is « sprinkling of Roman Christians, (Tamil), 
throughout the country. 

The houses are in general good. Maloyalum castes living in de- 
tached compounds. The Tamil and Mussulmen congrogating in ba- 
gaars, ond Brahmins in Agrahrums. 


The Palghaut valloy has been subdivided into two talooks. The 
Palghaut or Vadamaloprom talook comprising tho northern part of 
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the valley, and the Temelprom® talook comprising the whole length 
of the foot of the southern range. 

Palghaut Tulook.—Palghaut talook from Valyér to Kongad and 
Cheraya 30 miles in length and 12 in breadth, has a superficial arca of 
about 342 square miles, about one-third of which consists of hills and 
forests, and contains a population of 1,32,068 inhabitants, (consus of 
1851), The Revenue is 150,000 Rupees. The ontire talook in its 
Police and Revonve administration is divided into 33 subdivisions, 
which may be called townships, (Amshoms), each containing 2 to 5 
liamalets, (Deshoms.) 

The Anamald tiver from) _ The prineipal place of the talook is the town 
micameYalpi, the autlun | of Palghaut, the Cusbah of the talook, and ro- 
ryir, Pal, &', tiaverse it [ sidence of the Magisterial and Revenue officer 
3 ects at Volterra in chargo of the southern division of Malabar, 
fucenthe: Tenet of tes tae and on important military station. The fort 
rom zonils intersect at of Palghaut is a uscful one, (though not tena 
ble against an enemy), and has bocn kept in repair. It is a square of 
200 yards, with bastions and wet ditch, tho walls being of rough gra- 
nite. For many yoars Palghaut was held by a small detachmont, the 
officers residing in the fort. At a later period the head quarters of a 
full corps have been stationed hore, and in 1845 a cantonment was 
lined ont, within this the officers reside, and it includes the lincs of 
tho sepoys. ‘'o the militury buildings aro attached tho gravaries of 
tho fort. Thoro is a good public bungalow. 

Palghaut is a place of some commercial importance as an entrepét, 
whore the productions of the cast and west coast change hands. Tho 
Trunk road, No. 5, from Coimbatore, Salem, and Madras, passes 
through the bazaar. The valuable road noted No. 2, joins tho Trunk 
road near Palghaut, and till now the route from Madras and Coimba- 
tore, &c., to Cochin lies through Pelghaut. Palghaut contains about 
1,800 houses, and with the immediate environs about 26,000 inhabi- 
jonts, of whom 1,700 are Brahmins residing in 20 to 25 Agrahrums, 










* Vide Temelprom taluok, 


t A. Coppum, 10. Palatolly. 18. Kongad. 28. Manyaloor. 
2. Pontoor. {1, Kinashery, 19. Yodatera, 27. Vulyancor. 
3. Yalrara. 12, Kavilpad. 20. Ke prom. 28, Tangoorshy. 
4. Yollapnily. 13. Moondoor. 21. T ery. 29. Valyanchatanoor. 
5. Pallutery. 14. Vadakuntere. 22. Choraya. 30. Perwomboo, 
6. ‘Cievalatoor. 15, Kodundrapoolly. 23. Mahtoor. 31. Tanishery. 
7. Agnteterra. 16, Palamchatanoor. 24, Cadoovayoor, 32, Mangars. 
& Poolishery, 17, Kanady. 25. Kakayoor, 33. Kottoya. 
. Polpolly. 
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(Brahmin villages within two or three miles round.) In the popula- 
tion among tho shopkeepers of Pulghaut, Tamil men prevail. 


The merchants with the agents of Bombay houses transact 2 con- 
siderable business in various produce, such as arccanut, rico, and 
cocoanut oil from tho coast. Théy also act us agents for tho tranamis- 
sion of Salom, Tinnevelly ond Madara cloth, Coimbatore ghee, chillics, 
cotton, &c., or trade in wood. These articles aro thence despatched 
to tho seacoast at Cochin, Ponany, or Culicut, as tho case may be, by 
one of the three lines leading thither, viz., Trichur to Cochin, the 
Trunk road to Pouany, or the Cherpulchorry aud Angadipoorum lino 
direct to Calicut. 

Palghout hay a Protestant and a Roman Catholic Church, the 
population of the latter persuasion being about 750 in number. Nu- 
morous aa are the Brahmins, the temples are comparatively very iu- 
significant, and few of these aro endowed with lands free of assess- 
ment or with any wealth. The houscs und shops aro substantiully 
good und generally tiled. 


Curpentors, cabinet makers and wheelwrights are plentiful ; wood be- 
ing abundant and cheap. Towelling, conrso cloths, &c., and woven mats 
of handsome doscription are manufactured. Brass and copper work is 
done. The other places of some note aro Yellapully, tho Nativo bazaar, 
ot which a fair is weekly held. Palatully at which is held large cattlo 
fairs. Pudanagrum bazaar and weaver village at which a very con- 
siderable busincss from both oastward and westward is weoldy dono. 
Codoovuyoor smaller bazaar, Congad important Native bazaar and 
weekly fair on the Cherpulchorry road, No. 4. 


Temelprom Talook, (vide Paulyhautchevry.)—Comprises tho southorn. 
half of the Palghaut valley from tho boundary of Coimbatore at Meon- 
gara or Coopandy Tavalom to the Pattiked hills, Plakoto and Vany- 
amparra range. Superficial area length 20 miles, average breadth 
about 8 miles. Population 95,319. Revenuc in 1851, Rs. 131,550. 


Tho talook is divided into (wonty-four police and 


z iat revenue subdivisions (Amshoms) of two to four 
4. Vadehanchery. hamlets (Deshoms) each. 

é Kian Patol. The talook is much intersected by the draining 
8. Choolanvar, of the south range, the Colongode and Alatoor 
9, Kutanur. 


10, Kolol Manom. river travorsing its whole length to Choolamer and 
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ay Xevenoens: the Vadakancherry rivers crossing the west end of 

1s Clatlon hery the talook, the roads Nos. 3 and 4 traverse the talook 
pin ae td and pass through the Cushba. It is opened also by 
pease the Pulghant and Colengode, Colongode and Ala 
ae te May: joor, Alutoor and Palambalhode roads. 
pe The taloolk is an agricultural one, exporting con- 
Bevhetaa siderable quantities of rice to Trichoor and other 
Nadaviunaa places. 





At the south of the talouk and insulated within if, lies the small 
wiculiual hanks of Nematty, oor, &¢, the properties of the 
Cochin Raja, of about fon square miles. Population about 10,000, 
coded by the Palghaut Ruja ia former times 


Calicut. 


The talook of Culicut forming part of the province of Malabar, is 
situated in Latitude 11? 15’ north, and 75° 50’ cast Longitude, 
bounded on the nowth and north-east by the Corumbanad talook, and 
the Ellatoor river 3 om the cast by the ghaufs, and the high range of 
Wootnnulay 5 on the south-east by the Puncyamutlay range of the 
Codiatoor river; on the south by the Beypore river, aud ou the west by 
tho sea. Its entire perimeter is about 10) miles, containing a superficial 
arca of 2UL square miles, about 40 of which we under wet cultiva- 
tion, 20 are occupied by villages and topes, and L00 consist of low 
hills imperfectly covered with low jungle. The residue of the coun- 
try consists of forests ard mountains. The higher grounds are usnally 
ition of dry grain, and in the yil- 
lugcs rive is extensively grown. he drm of the district is very ir- 
regular. In lengih it measures 28 miles, its breadth varies from 24 
miles to 7 or 8. ‘The tulook is divided into 31 Amshoms, and these 
again into 128 villages. 





hid owt in terraces for the cu 





The principal rivers arc the Ellatoor, which risos in the mountains 
new Poonmooidesum, and discharges itself into the sea after running 
a devious course of 3f miles ; another stream which has its principal 
sunree on tho Wawvot snountains, flows in the direction of Tiruvam- 
buddy and Kuttayad, and joins the Beypore river cast of Puloor, af- 
ter running a course of 23 miles, generally through forests ; it is na- 
vigable for small boats from its confluence up to Aunayakoon, where it 


is joined by a large mountain stream. A third river also rises in the 
ghauts, in the vicinity of Tambercherry, and passing by that. place, 
joins the Beypore river 12 miles from the sea. Travellers proceeding 
to visit the Neilgherries from Calicut by the Koondah Puss, may pro- 
ceed to Arriacade by water, (the distance being a few miles less than 
the road viii Munjerry,) from whence the top of the pass by the now 
road is distant about 27 miles. 


The banks of the rivers generally are thickly wooded and precipi- 
tous inland, but have a gentle slopo neur the sea; some of them are 
infested with alligators, and the fish in goncral with which they 
«bound, are said to be wholesome, 


Small tanks and bowdies or large wells are numerous, particularly 
in the town of Culieut, and well supplied with water ; the cullisators, 
however, depend nlmost entirely upon the rains for the water neces- 
sary for their crops. 

There are several guod rouds in the district which afford safe and 
casy communication for all kinds of land earringe ; and there being 
but little surf on this part of the coast, small craft can trafic with 
facility. The ports and passes arc, however, nearly ull shut from Ist 
June to the end of August, during the provulenco of tho south-west 
monsoon. The high northern road runs in a parallel lino with tho sea, 
(from which it is distant about half a mile), to the Hllatoor ferry 74 
iuiles from Qulicut : it is lined with trees on both aides. The inland 
road vi. Munjerry strikes off to the left, ono mile from Kulaya bridge, 
and proceeds in a south-cust direction to the ferry. This is sandy and 
lined with trees, The road to the Tambercherry pass runs over a hilly 
country to Puddanellun. 

The country oxtending eastward to Pudanatum, and the southern 
portion of the Polavoye subdivision is open, tho hills in these parts 
having gencrally smooth sides, with ledges of rocks rumning wong 
thoir crests ; the most conspicuous of these is Ponpaurae, cight wiles 
east of Calicut, which has u ledge of luryge rocks on the sunnnit, im- 
preguated with iron ; farther to the castward, tho face of the country 
becomes covered with dense forest trecs, which extend to the ghauty, 
Tho lofty range of mountains called Wootmallay, separating this dis- 
trict from Wynaad and Krnaad, contains large quantitics of teak and 
other timber, and also bamboos, which are floated down the rivers to 
Calicut and Beypore during the rains. 
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The town of Culicut lying in Latitude 11° 15° north, Longitude 
75° 50’ east, the first town in India visited by the carly Portugucse 
adventurers, lies to the south of Cannanore. It is but little raised 
above the level of the sea, and is of considerable extent from the 
houses being much scattered, and its being divided into several small 
estates; it consists of onc extensive street, about threc-fourths of a 
mile in length, with mall cross strects leading from it. To the south, 
estending to the rivcr, isa dense population of Moplas, in which 
quartor of the town there arc numcrous mosques ; to the north-west 
lies the Porting se part of the town, composed of a number of streets, 
with resyeetably built honses; in its vicinity is a Romun Catholic 
Church, and a lurge tank; facing the scu is the custom-house, with 
the dwellings of the Kurepean gentry ; towards the east part of the 
town there is a beautiful tank of fresh watcr about 200 yards square, 
built of hard laterite, and is the principal drinking water used by tho 
inhabitants both Muropean and Native. On the north-west is the 
Collector's cutcherry, noar to which is a small parade ground for the 
detachment of Native infantry, and also the sepoya’ lines which are 
open to the sea-breeze. In the Portuguese part of the town is a juil, 
to the north of which is the English burial ground. 

The houses within the fown of Calicut ure built chiefly of laterite, 
some being tiled, whilst others are thatched with cocoanut leaves. The 
town is well drained, the channels being built of stone, and open at 
the top execpting when they pass through common thoroughfares. 


The jail is an oblong square building, surrounded by uv double wall, 
12 foct high, the entrance to which is at the north-cast side. At cach 
cornor of the square are placed watch towers, communicating with 
each other, by which tho juil is completely overlooked. It has several 
lurge and woll ventilated wards, besides smaller apartments and solita- 
ry cells ; small walled courta, 45 fect by 82, have been built within the 
square, to prevent the different clusses of prisoners communicating 
with vach other, in cach of which court is a well. 


Tho men have access to the courts at all tines daring the day, but 
are lovked up at night. The juil is capable of accommodating 600 
piisoners. 

The hospital, an upper storied building constructed of laterite, is 
situated GO yards behind the jail, and 260 from the sca, it was for- 
merly part of a Danish factory, and is enclosed by o high wall, A 
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considerable space of ground between the (wo buildings, which aro 
separated by a wall, is used us a work yard. There are four rooma on 
the ground floor, one of which is used as the dispensary, and fwo others 
are set apart for lunatics, The upper story is composed of three roous, 
having boarded floors. 

The hospital for the Native delachment, is directly behind the wall 
surrounding the juil hospital ; aud distant half a mile from the sepoys” 
lines ; it is a long thatched building 52 feot in length, raised 18 inches 
above the ground, and capable of accommodating 25 patients. 

Calicut is considered a healthy station, for notwithstanding that. 
much water lodges in the vicinity during the rains, (he salubrity of 
tho atmosphere is not aflectcd thereby, owing to the quality of the soil, 

The population of the town is 15,000; of which 4,000 are Portu. 
guese, two-thirds of the rest are Muhpmcedans, chictly Moplay, 


fellicherry. 
* 112 ALehs from: Madres. 


A amall town and station situated in north Latitude 10? 45", and 
cast Longitude 75° 83’, in the province of Malabar, fifteen miles south 
of Cunnanore, with the western ghauts and the ocean forming its 
boundaries on the west. 

The situation of Tellicherry is very beautiful, backed by wooded hills, 
interaporsed with valleys, and watered by a fine river. [ts houlthiness 
is however its chief recommendation, though delicate Europeans sullor 
from the dampness of the climate. This stution, like others on the 
coast, is under the influence of the south-west mousxoun. 

The average full of rain is from 120 to 110 inches, Tellicherry was 
long the chiof settlement on the coast of Malubar, but other paris hav- 
ing openod it has since considernbly declincd. The richest Natives, 
however, still side here, and the inhabitants urc fur moro vivilized 
than in othor parts of the provinec. The grounds within the old Eng- 
livh lines are highly cultivated, and the thriving state of the planta- 
tions in the sandy land shows that the whole is capable of improve- 
ment. 

Tellichei ey was formerly a place of some consequenec, wus defended 
by a fort garrisoned by European troops, and withstood several attacks 
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made upon it by Hyder Ali, whose attempts were thoroughly defeated 
by o vigorous sally conducted by Major Abington in 1782. The first 
factory was established here in 1683. 


Tho existence of a natural break-water at Tellicherry, formed by 2 
reef of rocks extending about 472 yards in length, and a second running 
parallel with it, at tho distance of about 614 yards, deserves notice. 
Thero is sufficient depth of water within it, for a ship of 6 or 700 tons 
to ride at anchor. 


As the wind and current provail very much from the north-west, 
during whut is called the south-west monsoon, the water is not #0 
smooth upon the beach immediately opposite those rocks, as it is a 
little to the south of them. 


A soil so abundantly watered, cannot be otherwise than very pro- 
ductive, yiclding in some places three, and in many two crops of rice 
tmnually. Peppor forms one of the principal articles of commoree, it 
requires little labor in its culturo, but gives employment in gather- 
ing it, to a large proportion of the inhabitants. The cocoanut tree is 
the noxt article of general utility, and profit to the people ; it grow 
in abundance along the wholo coast. Fish oil is likewise an articlo of 
considerable commerce. Inland, great varieties of wood are found, 
from teak to the bamboo. The area catechu, is also vory abundant, os 
likewise the pipor, betel, gingcr and arrow-root arc indigenous, and a 
considerable quantity of tho latter is prepared at this place for the 
English market. At a short distance from Tellicherry there are some 
plantations of cinnamon and coffec. Tellicherry is the mart for the 
best sandalwood brought from above the ghauts, and the cardamums of 
Wynaad, which are mostly exported from hence, are reckoned tho 
best on tho coast. 

The markets ore tolerably well supplied with fish, which, with rice 
cooked in various forms, and vogctables, constitute the principal arti- 
clo of dict. 

The citadel or fort, in which are situated the jail and hospital, is 
built on a rising ground close to the sea, and about forty feet above 
ita level. 

Both a civil and sessions court and a subordinate court oro held at 
this station. 


The jail is of an oblong shape, its longth rune parallel to the sea 
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shore. The whole of the north-west side of the citadel is occupied by 
a lofly building, the upper part of which is appropriated to the crimi- 
nal court, and offices, and the lower part forms the jail, in which the 
prisonors ure confined. The rooms aro spacious, and airy, clean and 
well secured. The prisoners are classed in the yarious apartments ne- 
cording to the nature of their crimes, the whole is caleulated to con- 
tain about three hundred persons, 

The hospital, a tiled building, oceupies the southern angle of tho 
citadel, and faces north-cast, with a verandul: in front ; it consists of 
threo wards, and a dispensary, and can accommodate forty patients, 
It is well ventilated, and the walls are lofiy. The military horpital ia 
a small building on the opposite side of the fort, and is capable of re- 
eciving from ten to fifteen men ; in consequence of the little sicknosa 
occurring in the detachment of sepoys dving duty, these ditnensions 
have been found amply sufficient. 

The population amounts to about 20,000, of whom the Moplas torn: 
thé largest proportion, Naira, Tiers, and Muckwors comprising the re- 
amuinder. 

The houses are for the most part built of unbaked bricks, and thatch- 
ed; umong the morc opulent Natives however, laterite, which is ob- 
iained in many parts of the district, is employed in building. 

The male part of the population incur but little expense in their 
attire, and fomales arc also but slightly clad; indeod, exposure of the 
hosom is considered a mark of chastity. They pructisc ublutions, und 
afterwards anoint the body with oil, and are generally a heulthy and 
robust race of people, tolerably free from disease, cutancous eruptions 
being the most common of their complaints. 

It has been usual in this province for the Moplas 1o curry knives 
about thoir persona, and many serious and even fatal affrays huve beon 
the consequence. Measurcs have been recently taken for putting a 
stop to the practice of carrying knives. 

Slight fever prevails during the changes of the seasons, but readily 
yiolds to simplo remedics. Small pox occasionally rages with much 
violence, notwithstanding a vaccine establishment is kept up. Cholera 
haa at times carried off vast numbers. 
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CANARA. 
into two parts north and south, the former con- 


A province divided 


Zillah of Honore, the latter that of Mangalore. The 


province is supposed to cover an arca of 7,800 square miles. 
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North Canara lies between Latitude 13§° and 154°, Longitude 717 
and 75°, and is bounded on the north by the Portuguese territoriox 
of Goa, and the southern Malirat{a country ; on the cast by the latter 
country and Mysore; on the aouth by South Canara, and on the west 
by the sea, North Canara is divided into the districts of Soonda, 
Soopa and Bilghi ator, and Ankola, Honore and Candapoor belo 
the mountains or Balaghaut, and Payenghant. Svonda was formerly 
an independent principality, unde of the Lingayat 
caste, and was a populous und well cultivated dist 3 but being for 
many ycars the principal seat of war between the Mahrattas and Myso- 
reans, it bovame nearly ruined. Of late years cultivation has been 
rapidly increasing in the Soopa talook. The districts of Anhola 
and Honore are commonly designated by the Natives the Haye 
country, 











South Conara occupies the remaining pul of the provinec south- 
ward from Cundapoor, between Latitude 12° and 134°, and Longi- 
tude 742° and 76°. It is called by the Natives the Toolwa country, 
as far south as the Chundragherry river; from dat riser commenced 
the Malyalum country ov Malabar. Lower Canara is divided into the 
districts of Cundapoor, Barcvor, Oodipy, Mangalore, Buntwal, Poo- 
toor, and Bekul. It is bounded on the east by the Mysore and Coorg 
terrilories, and on the south by the province of Malubar. 


The district of Cunara formed part of the dominions of Tippoo 
Saltan, and came under British rule on the fall of Seringapatam in 
1799. The hill fort of Jamalubad held out for some months after 
that evont. A portion of the district subsequently known by the 
name of “ Lower Coorg,” was given to the Raja of Coorg as a reward 
for tho assistance rendered by him. This was united to Canara again on 
the occasion of the Coorg Raja being deposed, and his country taken 
possession of in 1834, and a district named “ Uimmer Soolya,” which 
originally belonged 10 Coorg was ulso then added to Canara, An in- 
surrection broke out in the district of Ummer Soolya in 1837, which 
extended as the insurgents advanced on Mangiulore. They were beat 
back by the force at that station, and by the speedy arrival of troops 
from different quarters, the insurrection was very soon put down. 


The whole of Canara below the ghauts may be described us a rocky, 
mountuipous country, intersected by numerous small rivers running 
from the mountains to the sea, with exccedingly fertile valleys, aud 
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abounding with lofty forests. The country above the ghauts is rich 
in arecanut (Soopari) gardens. 

Two of ihe rivers in Canara in their descent to the low country 
form magnificent falls. The Sherravutty river that falls into the sea 
at Ifonore, passes the ancient but now deserted town of Gurauppa, 
situated al the foot of the ghauts. IJTence the fall of that river is 
known by tho name of “ the falls of Gursuppa.” The river above tho 
falla divides itself into several channels and forms four separate fulls 
all beautiful, but having distinct characters. The largest body of the 
water forms “the Grand Fall,” and passing over a ledge of rock, 
caverned out underneath, falls porpendicularly 880 foet. The fall 
neat it is called “the Roarcr,” it rushes down an inclined plane till 
it is empticd into the cavern behind the “ Grand Fall.” The “ Rocket 

Tull” is the next, and is so called because the water being forced out. 
of a very narrow channel between rocks at the top, assumes the ap- 
pearance of rockets in its descent. The last fall is called the “ Dame 
Blonche,” tho water of it in falling down the rock appears to separate 
into flakes, and this gives tho full a peculiarly graceful appearance. 
Tho Taddry river which falls into the sea, a few miles to the north of 
Coomptu, forms the “ Lushington Fulls,” so called in honor of Mr. 
T. 1D. Lushington, of the Civil Service, by whom they were first ex- 
plored. The water is foreed through 2 contracted channel at the top, 
then falls ovor several Iedgos of rocks having a considerable dip, and 
after passing over the lowest ledge forms a fine full. 

During the last fifteen years grout efforts have been made, and with 
much sucecss in opening out new and improved lines of roads, espe- 
cially between the sea const and the Mysoro country. Between 500 
and 600 miles of road have been thus made. The insurrection in 
1837 led to a new militury road being made from Mangalore through 
Pootoor to Mercara, the capital of Coorg. Tho Sumpajce Pass by 
which it ascends the ghauts to Morcara, was traced and worked out 
by tho late Lieutenant Fast, of the Madras Engineers, and is a noble 
memorial of his talonts. A similar road has been made from Mun- 
jerabad in the Mysore country to Oopuranguddy on tho Netrawutty 
river which joins the scx at Mangalore. This work was suggested 
and planned by Major Green, of the Madras Engineers. The samo 
officer traced out the Agoomby ghaut and road to Oodipy on the sca 
const. The road from the bottom of that ghaut to Mangalore has 
algo been so much improved as to admit of carts being used. In 


North Canara a new road has been opened out from Coompta on the 
sea coust through Sircy, to tho boundary of the southern Mahratta 
country. The Dovumunny Pass through which it leads was traced 
by Captain Collyer, of the Madras Engineers. The Arbyle ghaut by 
which a road leads from Coompta through Meerjun and Yollapoor to 
the southern Muhratta country, and a new line of road from the My- 
sore cuuntry to the Cundapoor river by the Koolloor Puss, have been 
traced and worked out by Licutenant G. W. Walker, of the Madras 
Engincers. The Balaghaut talouks have been unuch opened out by now 
roads being made between the principal towns. 

The chief productions of Canara are rive (of which large quantitics 
are regularly exported to Arabia aud to diferent Indian ports.) Arcea- 
nut, spice, sindalwood, teakwood and other woods. ‘Lhere is also a 
large transit through the province and export of cotton and coflve. 
The quantity of cotton exported from Coumpta in 1849-50, was 45, (20 
candies ; and of coflev, grown in Mysore, the quantity exported from 
Mangulore in 1850-51 was 8,807 candies. 

The cattle are very small, butlulocs of which a largo number aro 
annually brought from the Mysore country for sale at the great feast 
at Soobramunny, are much uscd in agriculture. 


Tho climate of Canara is moist, and to many constitutions is found. 
dobilitating ; though much cooler thun that of tho Coromandel coust. 
The thermometer ranges during the your from 7£° 10 90°. On the 
sca coast it never riscy higher than the latter point in the house. The 
sea-breezo sots in regularly, and in April and May when tho weather 
is hottest it begins to blow at an carly hour and continucs nearly hal! 
the night. 

The Jand or north-cust monsoon winds blow from November till 
February, and though cold in the morning, become disagrecubly hot 
and dry during the forenoon, The south-west momsoon rains com- 
mence in the end of May and centinue till October. The average 
quantity that falls during the yeur is 110 or 120 inchey, 19 inches 
have been known to fall at Mangalore in the month of July. 

Tho original agricultural population of Canara did not reside in 
towns or villages. Each landlord lived in his own garden on his own 
estate, and othor houscs on the ostute were occupicd by his tenants and 
laborers. Tho towns in Canara are principally inhabited by Moplas 


and Concany Brahmins who trade and koop shops. 
v2 
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The principal towns in Canara aro Mangalore, Honore, Buntwal, 
Coompta and Sircy. 

By the last census taken, the population of Canara was found to be 
1,056,383, the most numerous castes are first Billawars, 151,491, 
secondly Brahmins 147,924, and thirdly Buntors 146,309. The Bun- 
ters correspond with the Nuiis of Malabar, and are the original land- 
lords of Canara. The syatem of succession by the sister’s son prevails 
amongst thom, It is the custom for the wife to live in the house of 
her husband. While a man’s sister resides in his house the wives 
never interfere with ihe domestic arrangements. Theso people cat 
flosh ond drink fermented liquors; both men ond women usually 
dross in cloths of a dark blue color, and the men have no covering 
abovo the waist. They do not wear turbands, but in liou thereof uso 
a heudkerchief or skull cap. The Dillawars are by profossion drawers 
of toddy from palm trees, and correspond with the Tiers of Malabar 
aud Nhanars of Tinnevelly. Twenty years ago tho fomales of a de- 
graded caste of Ioliers used to come into Mangalore with no other 
covering, but rome thick branches of a bush tied to their waist in 
front oud the same behind. They havo now substituted o cloth for 
ihe leaves in front. 


The worship of evil spirits is almost universal among the Tindoo 
inhabitants who are not Brahmins, or of other superior caste. Places of 
worship which are stones dedicated to them are frequently to be seen in 
the fields, and every village has its temple. There are porsons of the 
TIoliza caste who on the occasion of feasts perform the service and are 
supposed to be possessed by evil spirits They have their hair loose 
and flowing and carry a sword which they brandish about, jumping, 
dancing and trembling in a most fiightful manner. Sometimes a rope 
is tiod round their waist and they are held like infuriated wild animals. 
The Jains formerly ruled in Cunara and their number, though much 
reduced, still amounts to upwards of 12,000. Thero is a population 
of 86,700 Christiuns of the Romish Church in Canara. 

From the southern boundary of the districts as far as the Chundra- 
ghorry river, Malyalum is the languago of the country. In the ancient 
‘Toolawa country, Toolvo is spoken. It is only in tho talooks of Cun- 
dapore and Honore and above the ghauts, that the Canarese langunge 
provails, In the Ankola talooks the Concany is spoken, which is the 
longuage of the Natives of the Goa territory, and a corrupt dialect of 
the Mehratta language. 
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At Karkul and Yennoor in the Buntwal talook aro colossal images 
of Gomata Raya carved out of single pivces of granite, and placed in 
conspicuous positions on the tops of hills. The interior of the Jain 
temple at Muodbiddery in the same talouk is a remarkable and beauti- 
fal specimen of Mindvo architecture. 

The hill fort of Jamualabad above referred to, rises perpendicularly 
at the foot of the ghauts in the same tulook, and is acecssible only in 
one direction by a nurrow sheep pass, und sleps eut out of the rocks. 
At Oodipy there are cight Ifiudoo mutts. Several of these have 
upper stories, and form a handsume square in the middle of the town, 
Near Cundapoor there is a curious amall lake of fresh water closy te 
tho sea, in which there is @ peculiar hind of fish not loand elsewhere, 
ealled by the Natives “ Hoowana™ or the Mower fish, 'Lhoy are nut 
pleasing to the taste of a Luiupean, buf were considered a delicacy by 
tho Natives, and used formerly to be sent by tappal to Seringapatuam 
for the tublo of ‘Lippoo Saltan, On a purty being formed for catching 
thom, the fishermen gradually advance in their canoes rom ouc end. 
of tlie lake, extending in their progress completely ucro-s il, and by 
means of ground nets und making ao noise, drive the fish before them 
tothe other end. When the canoes upprouch it the noise is made much 
Jouder, aud the altrighted fish finding no way of escape jump out of 
the water to a considerable height, md in the endeavor ty clear the 
boats many of them full into them and ure taken by the boatmen, Ab 
Bhutkul there are sume curious tombs of Englishmen, who died at the 
factory there, upwards of 200 years ago, the inseriptious carved in 
granite on the top of the tombs ure still legible. The bay formed 
by a spur of the mountains descending into tho sea to tho north of 
Bellikerry, a villuge situated between Coompta and Scedashugur, will 
bear a comparison, us rogards beauty, with the most picturesque Lays 
in Europe. 





Mangalore 


410 Mikes yrom Matias 





Mangalore, ihe principal civiland military station in Canara, is 
situated in cast Longitude 75° 4’, and in north Latitude 12° 50°; it 
stands in the immediate vicinity of tle sce, from which it is separat- 
ed by ao back-water, formed by tho junction of tho Nettrawutti, 
a large river rising in the ghauts, and flowing in a wosterly direction 
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past Buntwall; and the Balore, which takes iis origin in the same 
range, but traverses the country in its way to the coast, by a more 
northerly course. 

In 1768 Mangalore was taken by 2 detachment from Bombay, but 
re-taken by Hyder immediately afterwards, and the garrison mode 
prisoners. In 178% Mangalore again surrendered to n forco from 
Bombay, and after the desiruction of General Mathews and his army, 
sustuined a long siege by Tippoo, during which the garrison, under 
Colonel Camphell, made a most gallant defence. The whole power of 
Tippoo, assisted by his French allies, could not foree a breach that 
had long been open ; lhe was repulsed in every attempt to carry the 
place by siorm, After the conclusion of the peace in 1784 it was 
given upto Tippoo,a mere heap of rubbish; what remained was 
wholly destroyed by him, ns he had learned from experienco how lit- 
tle his fortresses were calculated to resist European forecs, and how 
great tho difficulty to retake them when garrisoned by British soldiors. 

Mangalore ot a very early period was much resorted to by Arab 
vossols, the productions being peculiarly prized in Arabia. 

Tho general appoarance of Mangulore, immediately above tho belt 
of cocoanut trees, between it and the back-water, presents from the 
sca, or from the distunt high grounds, rather a picturesque acenc ; the 
houses are detached, particularly thoso towards the north end on se- 
parate hills, from which an cxtensive viow is to be obtained, while 
the quantity of jungle and brushwood, on the sides of these emincuces, 
and in the intervening valleys, add much to the beauty of the place. 
Immediately beyond the canionment however, the genoral appcur- 
nnce of the country becomes considerably altered, the hills attain a 
greator clovation, and assume a barron and more rugged aspect, they 
produce little clse than a scanty grass, used by the Natives for thatch ; 
or here and there patches of stunted cushea-nut trecs, (anacardium 
occidentale), and scrubby low jungle. 

Considerable changes have taken placo in the harbour of Mangalore 
within the last 40 years, which have not only injured it much ina 
commercial point of view, but probably may at tho samo time, have 
had some influence in rendering the station leas healthy. 


Tho harbour was formerly of much greater extent and depth, the 
old jetiy and neighbouring stone dyke, which were constructed for the 
purpose of proyenting the encroachment of the sea, being now almost 
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buried in sand, and although the tido rises 4 fect 5 inches on the bar 
at springs, the Native craft are obliged to anchor in the narrow chan- 
nels of the rivers; while between these and the shore, a flat tract of 
mud is now exposed at every cbb tide, or has so little water covering 
it in somo places, as to prevent the smalleat canoc from approaching 
the landing place. These changes in tho state of the harbour, appoar 
to havo originated in the first place, from an oponing haying been 
made by the Natives, through 1 narrow part of tho back sand, to the 
northward of the present outlot, to permit the escape of the freshos in 
the river, which had causcd alurm, in consequenco of their huving at 
ono time, risen to a greater height than usual ; into this tho sea made 
an ontry, and, independent of producing the changes alluded to, has 
formed an extensive and permanent opening, Measures are now in 
progreas under the Civil Engineer of the division, for improving the port. 


During the rainy season, theso rivers which surround two sides of a 
peninsula on which the town of Mangalore and cantonment stand, 
bring down a large body of water which rendors them navigable for 
boats of somo burthen for a considerable distance inland; in the dry 
season however, there is little or no stroam in cither, except that caus- 
ed by the influence of the tide, which flows to ubout nino or ten miles 
from their mouths. The banks of these rivers, particularly that which 
runs by Buntwall, aro stecp and high. Fiom the rapidity of the 
current, which does not permit the deposit of lighter matter, the 
beds of theso rivers aro composed chicfly of sand and gravel. In 
the back-wator, also, thoro is littlo or no deposit, excepting in thut 
part of it immediately under the cantonment, where thoro is an cx- 
tensive and deep bed of alluvium resulting from the mocting of the 
two rivers by which comparutively still water is produced. The banks 
of these rivers also, like most others in this country, are where the 
soil permits, cither planted with cocoa-nut trees, or laid out in gar- 
dena or rice ficlds. On the cantonment side of the back-water and 
immediately under some high ground, is a lovel belt of land which 
surrounds tho poninsula, varying in breadth from one to two hun- 
dred yards, or thereabouts, and but little raised ubove the surface of 
the sca; on the southern extremity it is converted into rico ficlds, or 
thickly planted with cocoanut irces, aud from that point northward, 
along tho edgo of the back-water, the largor portion of the fishermon 
and laborers about the place have thoir dwollings. At tho back of the 
prosont landing place, and on a continuation of the ground now al- 
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luded to, the great bazaar commences, and extends north on the edge 
of the back-water, about half a mile. It is built without attention to 
regularity, and thore is a general want of nentness and cleanlincas ob- 
servable, with but fow indications of its possessing much wealth; 
there is nevortholoss a considerable Native trade carried on at the 
place during the period when the coast is opon for shipping. In this 
low situation, which the cantonment overlooks, good water is only 
procurable in the dry season ; and even then it is always more or less 
impreguatod with iron, from the laterite through which it percolates. 
Tho small tanks in the neighbourhood are ecldom dry, though in the 
hot weather the surface of the water becomes covered with slimy ve- 
gotablo matter. 

The valleys in this neighbourhood, like those throughout the country 
are the parts principally under cultivation; here they opon towards 
the sca in a westerly direction, aud contain a deep rich soil, the 
debris of the higher grounds. Much trouble appears to be taken 
in rendering them as productive as poasible, and in many places whore 
circumstances are favorable, the proprietor of the soil is recomponsod. 
by reaping three separate harvesta from the same ficld, within tho 
year, though a difference in the quality of the grain of each crop is 
observable ; that produced immediately after the monsoon being the 
most abundant and the finest grain. In addition to rice, the cultiva- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Mangalore is oxtended to pepper, betel- 
nut, and the different kinds of vegotable, which are usually found in 
every Indian bazaar ; and which are procurable in the markets through- 
out the greater part of the year. The higher ground being composed 
entirely of latorito, cither in the shape of rocks, or gravel, from which 
evory particle of soil appears to be washed away, is totally unfit to 
support any kind of vegetation oxcept the poor grass, and stunted 
jungle already mentioned. 

Rice is the grand article of export, more than three-fourths of the 
whole produce being sent to Muscat in Arabia, Goa, Bombay and Mala- 
par. Next to rice as an export is betol-nut, then black pepper, sandal- 
wood, cassia and turmeric. The export of coffee has increased from Ibs. 
196,560 in 1840-41, to lbs. 21,831,920 in 1850-51. Salt is made on 
this coast, but the amount of manufacture being inadequate to local 
supply, a quantity is imported from Bombay and Goa, Raw silk for 
the use of the manufacturers ebove the ghauts, and sugar are import- 
ed from Bengal and China, and oil and ghee from Surat. 
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In Hyder’s reign tho principal merchants at Mangalore wero Mo- 
pillas or Moplas and Concanies ; but since the British acquired the 
Government, many men of proporty have como from Surat, Cutch, 
Bombay and othor places to the north. These persons are chiefig of 
the Vaisya caste; but there are also many Varsces, and tho vessols 
employed in trade goncrally belong to other ports. 


Tho Natives are generally well clad, havo houses of a superior do- 
acription to those seen in other parts of the country ; and the poverty 
and wretchedness, existing in many of the towns to the southward, is 
not here met with. There is a school at each of the Roman Catholic 
Churches, under tho management of private individuals, supported 
principally by the paronts of the scholars, who are cither of Portu- 
guese descent, or Native Christians ; the latter amount to no fower in 
Canara, than 21,500, and those located here, are a very respectable 
class of Natives; they were originally Bruhmins from the Concan, who 
were forcibly convertod to Christianity, it ix supposed, by tho Portu- 
queso at an carly poriod ; and though they still rotain many of the 
customs of thoir original caste, such as refraining from eating the flesh 
of the cow, &e. ; they aro nevortheless extremely vbsorvant of the rites 
and coremonics of the Romish Church. 


Tho climate of Mangalore differs but little from thot of tho other 
stations ou the western coast. The coldest mouths are thoso at the 
close and beginning of the year, when the thermometer generally 
ranges between U5° and 8£° fahrenheit during the 24 hours. The wind 
blows steadily during the most part of this scason from tho castward, 
or a litile to tho north or southward of cast; towards its close how- 
ever, aflor calm weather, tho land wind frequently comes on in gusts, 
which aro excecdingly unpleasan{, and withers up ovcrything of 4 
vegetable nature. 


Though the diurnal variation of the thermometer, is by no means 
great, yot, the sudden changes of temporature which occur at times, 
particularly in the night, or towards morning, render a blanket often 
requisite and agrocable. Botween the coast and the ghauts leading 
into Mysore and upper Coorg, which are secn in the distance, about 40 
miles in a direct line from Mangalore, there are no particular obstales 
to break, or alter the current of tho land wind, consequently it is 
much stronger and steadier here than farther to the southward, where 
the ghauts approach much noaror to the coast, and are less elevated. 
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During the cold season a cloud is seldom seen ; the soil becomes caked, 
and vogetation parched up from the extreme dryness of the atmo- 
sphere. 

TSwards the month of March, the hoat begins sonsibly to increase, 
and the thermometer stands at from 80° to 86° in the shade, whiloin 
tho open air at 2 p. m. it risea to 93° or 100°. As the monsoon 
approaches, and the land and sea-breozes docline, or become varieblo 
and light, the mercury within doors, generally stands at about 90° 
during the day; and falls but little below this point in tho night, 
until aftor the occurrence of a few showers of rain which usually 
precede the monsoon, when the sultry state of the atmosphere be- 
comes immediately moderated and as soon as the periodical raina have 
fairly act in, tho temperature ranges botween 75° and 82° of fuhron- 
heit. The monsoon sets in with as groat regularity at Mangaloro as at 
other parts of the westorn coast botween the months of May and Juno. 

Tho climate of Mangalore has a rolaxing and debilitating effect, and 
Europeans arriving from above the ghauts, usually feel a disinclina- 
tion and inubility to take their accustomed exorcise. The Natives of 
the placo on the other hand, consider the climate as particularly favor- 
uble to health. 

Tho cantonmont is situated on the north side of the town of Mun- 
galore; the ground on which it stands is pretty level, and gently 
rises in elevation until it reaches the place of arms, the contre and tho 
highest part: from this tho ground slopes on ull sides, except towards 
the north-east, where tho elevation is continucd and is lost amongst 
tho hilly ground in that direction. 

The Scpoys’ lines are built on the southcrn side of the parado 
ground, with merely the high road intervening, tho situation being 
open to the sea-breeze, well raised, and onsily drained in the monsoon. 

Tho huts, which ore built of clay, lie in parallel lines east and west. 
and are thatched with grass. Good water is not procurable in the lines 
thomselves, because of their elovation, though a deep tank has been 
dug for the purpose of affording asupply ; it is however, obtained ot 
a short distance. 

The hospital which was originally intended for the sick of two ro- 
gimonts, is situated in a compound at the north-east end of the lines ; 
it is well raised, dry, airy, and capable of accommodating upwards of 
60 patients ; the building stands north and south, and is divided into 
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three compartments, three sides of tho building aro surrounded by o 
verandah 9 feet in breadth, tho ends of tho front verandah being par- 
titioned off, and used as dispensarics : and tattics are placed in front 
of the verandahs to keep out the rains during the monsoon; there isa 
cookroom and privy in the rear of the building, tho latter boing con- 
nected with the hospital by a covered passage. 

Tho jail is an extensive tiled building in the form of o squaro, 
erevicd on an elevated pice of ground, and presenting a front of 240 
fect. It is built of stone and divided into twenty apariments, ten of 
which are appropriated for tho male convicts, two for fomalcs, ono as 
a hospital, ono a3 a convulescent ward, two for lunatics, ono for tho 
disponsary, aud the remaining three as store rooms. Tho whole is 
caloulated to accommodute 500 persons. Tho walls aro thirteen fect 
in height from the floors, which are of mud, and ruined three feet above 
the level of the surrounding yard, the drainago therefore is good, and 
all tho rooms are perfoetly dry. 

A commodious building situated to tho north of the parade ground 
was erected in 1852 at the expense of Government as a public dik- 
pensary at which the Zillah Surgeon duily attends fur an hour. Tho 
dispensary, since its cstablishniont, has fuund much fuvor with the 
Natives, who gladly avuil themaclves of its advantages, 

St. Paul’s Church was built by Government in 1813. Sinco thona 
tower with u bell and a clock havo beon added (o it by private sub- 
scriptions. The clock was made and fiticd up by the clock maker at- 
tached to tho Industrial Department of the German Mission at the 
station. 

Tho Evangelical Mission Society of Baslo in Switzorland have hero 
a lurge Mission. In the uppor Mission house there ia a Seminary fox 
the instruction of Cutechists. Thero in on industrial department un- 
der the superintendence of Laymen from Gicrmany for teaching the arta 
of printing, bookbinding, weaving and clock making. In the lowor 
Mission house thore is a largo boarding school for girls, and in tho 
town there is an English and Native school, superintended by one of 
tho Missionaries, who lives in the premiscs. There are threo Roman 
Catholic Churches, besides the bishop’s chapel. 

Mangalore is the head station of the collector and of the head assist- 
ant collector of Canara. The Zillah court is presided over by a civil 
and sessions judge, under whom is a subordinate judge; an assistant 
judge has aiso generally been altuched to the station. 
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The population of Mangalore composed of the seven villages of 
Bazar, Attawur, Neersawalya, Kodyalbyl, Kudre, Mangaloretotta and 
Bolore by the last census was 18,931. 


Tane Mangalore. 
A town situated on the south side of the Nettrawutti, or Buntwall 
river just below Buntwal. It ia rapidly increasing in size and im- 
portance, as the road from Morcara to Mungaloro hore joins the river. 


Oodipy. 


This town is situated on the sca coast. It isa rich town owing to 
the large sums of monoy ennually expended by tho swamy who pre- 
sides over tho Krishna Deva pagoda. Each of tho swamys of tho 
cight muths presides in succession for two years. During tho in- 
tervening years they travel all over India collecting monoy. 


Honore, 


A town in North Conara, which has a population of 11,968, It isa Zil- 
luh station, and the court is presided over by a civiland sessions judge. 
Tho additional sub collector of Cunara resides here. 


Coompta. 


A town in North Canara, this town ten miles to the north of Honore 
from the rapid oxtension of tho cotton trade, has risen during the last 
fiftoon yoars to be a place of much importance. It used formorly to 
boa small dull port, now handsome banksals and houses have been 
built by the Native merchants from Bombay, and during tho shipping 
season, it isa place of commercial activity. It hasa population of 
6,885. The export of cotton increased from candies (of 560 Ibs.) 
37,616 in 1840-41, to candies 45,420 in 1849-50. 


Beerce or Sircy. 

A town in North Canara situated above the ghauts in the Sonda 
talook with a population of 4,370, has risen up since the country camo 
under British rule. The population is annually increasing. It was 
the great omporium for the arecanut trade, while the inland (Hawlut) 
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duties wero in force. The cotton, on its way from the southern Mah- 
ratta country to Coompta now passes through it. The sub collector 
of Canara resides here. The court is presided over by a sudder ameen. 


Buntwal. 


A town in South Canara, 16 miles 5 fs. E, by N. from Mangalore, 
Latitude 12° 6%’ N., Longitude 74° 50’ E. 1¢ is the capital of a ta- 
look of the same name, and situaicd on the right bank of the Nettrawutti 
river, which debouchcs at Mangalore. This stream is unfordable 
during the §. W. monsoon ; it has the apparent breadth of ubout 200 
yards with a bed cncumbered by largo rocky massos chiefly of horn- 
blende rock, coutaining spangles of mica and smell garnets; sicnite 
also occurs, fragments of a beautiful pegmatite with flosh colored fel- 
spar aro secn in the beds of the rivulets. Tho Buntwal river is navi- 
gablo by small country craft for many miles. 

The town itself is an entrepét for the produce of the province on its 
passage to the Mysore country, and has derived groat bonofit of late 
years from the extension of tho coflce trade. It contains about 1,000 
scattered houses inhabited by Moplas, Concanis, Bunters, &c., and a 
fow Jains. The talook of Buntwal formorly occupied an area of 1,650 
aquare miles, with o rovenue of 250,000 rupees, and was divided into 
38 Mogaries containing $94 villages and 8,449 catates. In 1852 it 
was divided, and a portion of it formed into the talook of Dootoor. 


Cassorgode. 
A largo village in Southern Canara on the Malabar couat, in Lati- 
tudo 12° 29’ 38” N., and Longitude 75° 1 55” MK. Tho inhabitants 
aro Hindoos end Mahomicdans, the lattor being of the Mopla tribe. 
The population is industrious aud thriving. Tho villago is scattered 
over a large space of ground in rear of a buck-water. Tho chief pro~ 
duce of the country around is rico and cocoanuts. Irrigation is carriod 
on by means of the stroams running down from tho wostern ghauts 10 
tho sca, and by the heavy rains between Junc and October. Tanks 
are consequently by no means numerous. The soil on tho rice flats ig 
arich mould deposited by the rivers in their passage from tho ghaute 
to the sea mixed with vegetable matter from the jungles. 
A branch road has latcly been opencd out to Cassergode from the 
first road loading from Mangulore to Mercara. 
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Qopin Ungady. 

A large village in South Canara, on the Bangalore road, situated 
in Latitude 12° 30’, Longitude 75° 15’ in the fork formed by the 
junction of the Comardairi and Buntwal rivers. It contains a pa- 
goda of some size. From this place to Cudduh the road becomes jungly 
and leaves the northern branch of the river aftor onc of its tributaries 
have been passed. 

The new road from Munjerabad joins the river at this place. 


Sarpady or Srepaudy, 

A villago in South Canara, in Latitude 12° 57’, Longitudo 75° 12° 
on tho road from Mangalore to Bangalore, 24 miles and two furlongs 
from the formor place. From Buntwal to Sarpady the road lies along 
the right bank of the Buntwal rivor through Nagaragrarum, a Broh- 
min village. Shortly after passing this villago an old moaque is soon 
on the right of tho road. Two or three nullahs aro crossed about 32 
miles cast from Mangalore when the rivor divides into two branches ; 
the northern of which flows from the ghauts in the direction of Juma- 
labad, and the southern or Comardairi river, from the Subramoni 
mountain towards Mangalore. The north branch, unfordablo in tho 
rains, is here crossed to Oopin Ungady which is situated just abovo 
the point of junction of the two rivers, There isa bungalow ona 
hill at Sarpady for travellers. 


MYSORE. 


Mvysorr, a large province in the south of India, is situated between 
ihe 11th and 15th degrecs of north Latitude and the 74th and 78th 
degreca of cast Longitude. In extreme length it is 257, and in ex- 
treme breadth 238 miles, forming an irrogular area of about 37,000 
square miles, with o population estimated in 1849-50 to consist of about 
8 millions, 3 hundred thousand souls. 

The country consists of an undulating and much broken table land, 
extending from tho eastern to the western ghauts, at olevations vary- 
ing from 1,800 feet to 3,000 above tho lovol of the sca. It is bound- 
ed on all sides by the Company’s territories, on the north by the 
Dharwar collectorate of Bombay, and the Ceded Districts of Madras, 
on the east by Cuddapah, and North Arcot, on the south by Salem 
and Coimbatore, on tho west by Malabar, Coorg, and the two divisions 
of Canara, Tho small ond interesting kingdom of Coorg has, sinco 
ils conquest, beon placed under the same administration as Mysore, 
(an account of which will follow.) 

The country of Mysoro was part of the territory belonging to the 
Beojapoor Deccance king, and tho year after the downfal of that dy- 
nasty wus takon by Aurungzche’s gonoral, Cassim Khan, in 1688, and 
the city sold to Chick Deo Raj for 3 lacs of Rupees. (Duff's Listory of 
tho Mahrattas.) 

The government of the country was assumed by the British in 1831, 
and the management of it placed in tho hands of a commissionor ond 
staff of officers, The country is divided into four districts or collec. 
torates, each managed by a Superintendent ond Assistant. Tho districts 
aro namod after the principal town in each, Bangalore, Chittledroog, 
Mysoro or Astagram, and Nuggur. A body of irregular horse (called 
Silledar or Mysore horse) paid by the Mysore government, amounting 
to 2,000 men and officored by Natives is kept up. Thoy are divided into 
seven regiments, one of which is stationed at Bangalore, one at Hassan, 
one at Chittledroog, one at Yeddatoor, and one in the chief town of 
the Nuggur division. They are employed to assist the police, escort 
treasure, &e, There is also a similar body of infantry who are enlist- 
od not to serve out of the country. The punchayot system prevails in 
all criminal and judicial cases, and has been found to answer well. 
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The surface of the country is much broken with rugged gaping 
ravines, and with mountains, sometimes stretching for many miles in 
long barren ranges, at othors, shooting up to a great altitude in bold 
detached masses, Many of these latter are very remarkable, more 
capecially those which from possessing springs of water at their sum~- 
mits, or from their natural military foaturcs, have been crowned with 
fortifications. Theso are callod Drooge, and aro thickly scattored over 
the country. Within forty milcs of Bangalore, are to be found two 
of the most extensive, and most interesting, from their historical as- 
sociations, Savandroog and Nundydroog. They were both taken by 
storm, by detachments from Lord Cornwallis’ army, and among tho 
many marvellous exploits of English soldiers in India, few have been 
more marvellous than theso. Thoy are well related by Wilkes in his 
history of Mysore. The extont of anothor of theao fortresses may be 
gathered from the fact that tho Duke of Wellington has statod, that 
it would requiro ton thousand of the Company’s troops, to form an 
officient garrison for Chittledroog. 


Amongst other remarkable Droogs may be mentioned Coalidroog, 
which contains the ruins of the palace of the ancient sovereigns of 
Bednoro; Nidjigul, o hill of most romantic boauty; and Cubhaul 
Droog, recommended to Tippoo by tho deadly nature of its climato 
as a fitting prison for his European captives. 

Of the ranges of hills it is sufficiont to mention the Babbaboodia hills 
which can boast of a climate hardly inferior to that of the Noilgher- 
ries and the Bellarungums on the S. E. frontier, denscly covered with 
forest troos and abounding with clophants and game of every descrip- 
tion. 

Of tho unfortifiod dotached mountains these ure Sivagunga, which 
shoots up some two thousand feot above tho olevated plain of Banga- 
lore; the Peak of Calasa visible from almost every part of Nuggur ; 
and the Kotukanmoki and Khodachi Vurwatt, the most clevated 
points of the ghauts, which afford a noble prospect of forest and ocoan 
from their summits, and are thomselvos invaluablo landmarks to the 
sailor. 

The sienite rocks which form the substratum of these hills, and of 
the country generally, aro all rapidly decaying, and as their surface ia 
annually washed by the rains, or blown by the winds over the plain, 
eo much fertilizing material is thus conveyed to the fielde that tho 
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ryot is able to draw from them year after year his crop of dry grains, 
without a fallow, and almost without manure. 

Thore are many rivors in Mysore (such as tho Cauvery which tra- 
vorses the south previous to entering Coimbatore. The Hoogry which 
traverses Chittledroog ; and the Hemrawutty), but from the depth of 
the channels of most of them, they are not of much use for irrigation. 
Tho Cauvery and Lutchwunturlah are oxccptions to this rule, and 
there is much valuable cultivation undor the canals which aro drawn 
off from them. 

More offectual encouragement to commerce has beon hold out by 
the formation of good roads in all directions. Since the assumption of 
the country by the British, sixteen hundred miles of cart rozd have been. 
constructed and bridged, at an expense of cightoen and a half lacs of 
Rupees. Among the principal of these, taking Bangalore as a contro, 
may bo montioned the two roads, one leading to Oossoor and Kistna-~ 
gherry, and the other towards Madras by the Palmanair ghaut, the 
road through Scringapatam and Mysore to the Neilgherry hills, with 
a lino brenching off at the former place, through Coorg to Mangoloro 
and Cannanoro, and another at the latter placo through Wynaad to 
Tollicherry and Cannanore ; the ontirely new line of road from Ban- 
galore by Coonghul, Iussan ond the Munzcrabad ghaut to Mangalore, 
the road from Bangalore (o Hurryhur through Toomkoor, Sera and 
Chittledroog, opening up Mysore to the Southern Mabratta country, 
ond two distinct lines of road to Bellary. 


Besides many ancicnt passes in the mountains which have bocn ta 
a certain extent improved, three ghauts of the first class, tho An-~ 
goombay, tho Munzerabad, and the Sumponjy, have beon opencd up on 
the wostern boundary, whilo on tho 8. W. and 8. the Poriambady and 
Hassanoor passes leading to Cannanore and Coimbatore, have super- 
sedod the feverish and difficult lines by Wynaud and tho Guzzclhutti. 

The habits of-the people aro industrious and frugal, and for Na- 
tives of India, they may even be considored to have attained a rea- 
pectablo degree of skill in husbandry. While the patriotism, or os- 
tentation of its former rulers, has covered the country with a chain- 
work of tanks, which, in all but the most unfavorable seasons, afford 
the means of raising a quantity of wet grain, much more than is re- 
quired for the consumption of the country ; as the bulk of the inha- 
bitants prefer to consume the dry grain known to them as “ Raggi,” 
and to botanists as the “ Cynosurus Corocanus.” 
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There is but little trado in Mysore. Rice is exported to Canara for 
the consumption of the inhabitants of that province, whose own is 
carried off for the Arabian market. The sooparec or betel-nut of Nug- 
gur, from its superior excellence, is in great demand in the bazaars of 
the Carnatic ; and the sandalwood which is abundunt, and a monopoly 
of Government, is much sought after by the merchants of Bombay, 
more especially by tho Parsces, in whose religious ceremonies much 
of this wood is consumed. 

The carpots of Mysore and Bangalore are fair imitations of tho 
English ond Persian ; while the coarse cumblice of Bangalore and 
Hoonsoor, are admirably adapted for horse coverings. Tho fine cum- 
pblics of Davungherry aro of considorable excellence, and somo hava 
boon known to fetch as high a price as twenty rupoes. The woollen 
manufactures of this territory will probably receive a groat impetus, 
by tho gradual improvement now taking place in the breed of shoop 
from stcadily crossing it with the pure merino blood, an cxperiment, 
which is being carried on at the expense of the Government, and, as 
far as it has gone, with some success. 

Tho cfforts of the Government to improve the silk have hardly 
had the samo encouraging result. The silk cloths of Bangalore, how- 
ever, are much admired for their substantial toxture, as well as for 
the brilliancy of their colors and the harmony of their arrangomont, 

The cotton is neither better nor worse than thut of tho noighbour- 
ing parts of India, and the Govornment is loft in doubt os to whether 
it will be worth its while to continue the efforts which havo for somo 
timo past boon making to improve it. Coffee is extensivoly cultivat- 
ed in the western jungles, and the cxport of it is rapidly increasing 
every year; it is mostly sent to England from the western coast. 

The small hardy broed of Mysore bullocks is well known and cele- 
brated for great endurance of fatiguo under a privation of food and 
water. The Government has ostablished a uscful brecd of horses in 
the country, by crossing the country marcas with the best Arab stal- 
lions procurable. 

The revenue collections since it came under British management in 
1831-32 have been as follows :— 








Ra, A. P. 
1831-32... seve vseeee 4,397,085 4 0 
1832-338. .. . 5,556,337 8 9 
1833-34. .... . 5,825,786 8 0 
1834-35, ,.., seevesee 6,770,277 3 6 
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Re. A PR 
1835-36. 0.0. 2c cece ceases 7,687,751 9 8 
1836-37. . 7,113,701 13 7 
1837-38. . 6,930,581 8 6 
1838-39. . 7,191,818 7 0 
1839-40... 7,750,439 6 Ib 
1840-41., 7,048,125 7 5 
1841-42... 7,566,381 6 5 
1842-43, .» 7,564,855 1 6 
1843-44. . .. 7,259,119 7 1 
1844-45, . .» 7,289,665 10 0 
1845-46. . .- 7,100,370 3 7 
1846-47... woes 7,604,072 14 4 
1847-48..... wees 7,926,751 6 IL 
1848-49, oi, cee see ee eres 8,008,339 6 8 


The climate of Mysore may bo described as mild ond-equable, for a 
country within the tropics. The monsoons which deluge the Malabar 
coast from May to September, and the Coromandel coast from October 
to January, have their force so broken by tho crosts of tho ghauts, 
that they visit Mysoro in the mitigated form of frequent and heavy 
showers, with a clouded sky and cool atmosphore in the intervals be- 
tween them ; and the climate, from May to December, is thus render- 
ed extromely pleasant. There are heavy showers in April and May, 
but the regular monsoon does not commence till June and lasts till 
Octobor or November. In January the air is cold and clear, although 
the sun is hot, but from about the middle of February to the actting 
in of the monsoon, the woather, as compared with the rest of the year, 
is hot and unploasant. : 

Mysore is thinly peopled, Fever, Cholera, and Influenza yoarly 
commit sad havoc among the young and old. The fevors of the 
country appoar to be less influenced by jungle miasm than in other 
parts of Indie. The valley of the Cauvery after the river leaves 
Coorg, is singularly free from jungle or vegetation of any kind, but 
the bed of the river is granite and sienito, which when the river ia 
low, exposes large masses of those rocks covered with the black coat. 
ing of oxide of manganese deacribed by Baron Humboldt, in the fe. 
verish localities on tho banks of the Orinoco. It is not unusual for 
the entire inhabitants of a village to be so prostrated by fever as to 
be unable to collect their harvest. 
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Tho principal stations and towns in Mysore are Bangalore, Mysore, 
Hurryhur, French Rocks, Seringapatam, and Hoonsoor. 


The falls of the Cauvery at Sivasamoodrum are in the borders of 
Mysore in Coimbatore. " 


Bangelore 

Is a large town in Mysore, Latitude 12° 57’ north, Longitude 77° 
38’ cast, it is the Head Quarters of the Centro Division of the Army, 
and must be described under throo heads, the cantonment, the pettah 
and the fort. 

The Cantonment is pleasantly situated on the highest table Iand 
in Mysore, 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. The force, whon 
complote, consists of the head quarters of the horse artillery, one 
European and one Native troop; half a company of foot artillo- 
ry; & regiment of dragoons; one of Native cavalry ; one rogiment 
of European infantry ; and four regiments of Native infantry. The 
roads ond houses are arranged in parallel straight lines running cast 
and west, the extremes threo miles apart, the cavalry lines are an ox- 
ception to this arrangement, being to the north, and at a right angle 
to the rest of tho cantonment, the officers livo in detached bungalows 
with good gardons. The bazaar is situated on a slope which allows 
of perfoot drainage, it is kopt clean and in excollent order. The moat 
is all slaughtorcd and prepared in one place. The market is clean 
and woll supplicd with butchers’ meat, tank fish, hares, wild duck, and 
toal ; peas, beans, cabbages, potatoes, carrots, turnips, beet-root, and 
knol-khol, and in the season strawborries, peaches, mangoes, and 
most Native fruits and vegetablos. The cantonment is well supplied 
with water from wolla ond two large tanks, the Uleoor and the Sum- 
pengy. The Police of this cantonment is managed by the Commis- 
sariat officer, under the orders of the Commissioner. There aro two 
Episcopalian Churches, and one belonging to the Church Mission, a 
‘Wesleyan Chapel, a Chapel belonging to the London Mission, and 
two Roman Catholic places of worship ; a Friend-in-Need Society has 
‘been established. The population of the cantonment bazaars, includ- 
ing the villages of Ulsoor and Sholay, amounts to about 93,338 
souls by the census of 1849-50. 


Bangalore Pottah or Native town, is situated to the south and west 
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of the cantonment, distant one mile, and contains a population of about 
41,664 souls. It is surrounded by a mud wall and ditch thickly over- 
grown with the thorny Sekakai (Mimosa Saponaria.) The old hedge 
(about 80 yards across) and which was the cause of so much trouble 
and loss to tho British troops in 1792 has lately beon cleared away and 
the ground built upon. Tho houses are mud with flat roofs, the streets 
aro opon and well drained, the bazaars well supplied and the town ge- 
nerally has a thriving appearance ; it is well supplicd with water from 
two tanks, ono to tho north, and a largo one two miles to the south, 
the bund of this tank was destroyed by Tippoo Sultan with the viow 
of distressing the British army, and has recently boen repaired. Wells 
have been sunk all over the town, and though deop afford an abundant 
supply of good drinking water. 

In the town is an excellent civil hospital, free to Natives of all 
classes, with a separate establishment for Brahmins; thero are also an 
asylum for insane and idiot patients, an asylum for lepors, and a poor 
house ; an airy and spacious jail is in process of building. 

Bangaloro Fort—This is close to the southern gato of the pottah, 
the walls faced with stone and with a ditch and glacis, it is command- 
ed from one or two rising grounds near, and could never havo been a 
place of great strength. Tho gates (five in number) are handsome and 
remarkable. It is suppliod with water by an aqueduct from a tank 
close to the southern gate, thero are now but fow residonts init. The 
old palace has been converted into a cutchorry, and the wheel in which 
Sir D. Baird was placed, that he might draw wator for the amusement 
of Tippoo Sultan and his ladies, was in existence very lately. Tho 
arsenal, treasury and garrison hospital are all in the fort. 


Mysore. 
The town of Mysore is the place of residence of the Raja and the 
ancient capital of the province, situated in 12° 19’ north Latitude, and 
76° 42’ east Longitude, “ formerly called Maheshosoor the name of a 
* buffaloe-headed monster whose overthrow constitutes one of the ex~ 

“ ploita of Cali (Hamilton.)” It is 84 miles south-wost of Bangaloro ' 
and 9 miles south of Seringapatam. The fort is clean and well kept, 
built of stone, and contains little more than the palace of the Raja and 
the houses of the chief members of his family. The pettah is a large 
straggling town containing a population of about 55,424 souls, it is 
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badly supplied with water; an attempt made by Dewan Poornesh to 
bring the waters of the Cauvery into the town by means of » canal 
failed; there are two tanks near, but the supply is precarious. The 
situation is unhealthy, at the foot of a rocky hill about 800 fest high, 
on the top of which is a temple, and 2 bungelow belonging to the 
Government. Tho place is subject to fever and cholera. There are 
many rich merchants in the town. The old residency is a fine large 
building, but badly situated on the outskirts of the town. A good hos- 
pital, free to Natives of all castes, was established some years ago by tho 
Rajah, and has ainco been well kept up. It is under the management 
of the Surgeon to 1. H. Durber. The palace is # large building, the 
rooms low and built entirely in the Nativo stylo. The Rajah’s golden 
throne is a valuable and beautiful piece of oriental magnificence, 


Beringapatam. 


A city in the province of Mysore, (Sri Runga Patana), Latitude 
12° 25’ north, Longitude 76° 45’ cast, 75 miles south-east from Banga- 
lore. The fort is placed at the upper end of an island in the Oauvery, 
the river is wide and rapid with a rocky bed at this spot. The coun- 
try round is cultivated with rice and sugar-cane, being well watered 
by canals taken from the river, some miles higher up the wator is 
raised by dams or anniouts, ono of those canals is carried across the 
western branch of the river about 40 feet above its level. The works 
must havo been very expensive. The town of Gangam is built on the 
southern and highor parts of the island, adjoining to it is the Mau- 
soloum of Hyder Ali, his wife, and Tippoo Sultan, the tombs are 
handsome and kept up at considerable exponse by the British Go- 
vernment. The Dowlut Baugh, Tippoo’s garden palace, is falling to 
decay, the walls were once richly ornamented with paintings descrip- 
tive of Bailey’s defeat, they were afterwards whitewashed, but traces 
of the pictures aro still to be soon. The fort is a largo irregular for- 
tification protected on two sides by the river, so unhealthy as to con- 
tain but few inhabitants. Hyder’s palace is in decay. The island is 

“approached by a fine bridge from the cast, named tho Wallesley, on 
tho western side the river is narrow, and the bridge has not such an 
imposing appearance. On crossing the bridgo the road tekes a short 
turn to the south to go to Mysore, and passes in due west to Yelwall 
and Hoonsoor, 
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Errode or French Rocks, 


So called from having been the station of a French regiment in the 
time of Tippoo Sultan, is situated in the provines of Mysore, 5 miles 
north of Seringapatam. Now the station for a corps of Native infan- 
try and a small detachment of artillery. Tho cantonment is prettily 
situated near a large tank. A good road from Seringapatam passes 
through it direct to Belloor by Nogamunglum. 


Hurryhur. 

A station in tho province of Mysore for a Native corps, 180 miles 

north-west of Bangaloro, on the direct road to Dharwar, it is situated 

on the frontier about two miles from the Tumboodra, the country im- 

mediately about is barren and uninterosting. Tho cantonment gone- 
rally speaking is healthy. 


” A station in Mysore, 106 miles weat of Bangaloro, on the direct road. 
from the lattor station to Coorg and Cannanore, it is situated on the 
banks of the Letchman Teert river, which is here crossed by a hand- 
some bridge. A Commissariat and Medical officer rosides at the sta- 
tion. It is the head quarters of the Company's training establish- 
ment for bullocks, and also a depét for camols and elophants. Tho 
taunory is here from which the army is supplied with boots, shovs, 
and loathor accoutromonts of all sorts. There are also extensive work- 
shops for the manufucturo of brass and iron fittings. The ostablish- 
ment is very complote in every way. 


Sravana Belgule. 


A village in Mysore, 33 miles north by west from Scringapatam, 
celebrated for a remarkable image of Jafn worship, on the summit of 
a hill close to the village. The hill is about 500 feet high, composed 
of sionite, and the image must have beon cut from the solid rock, it 
is 70 feet 3 inches high, the arms and legs are ornamented with 
wreaths of flowera, in other rospects it is perfectly naked, the features 
are pleasing, the hair curled, unlike tho Natives of India. A pagoda 
has been built round the image in the open square of which it stands, 
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and from a distanco it appears as if leaning and looking over the wall. 
Tt is however perfectly upright. 


Hellibede. 


A village in Mysore, which must formerly have been a place of 
considerable note, from the extensive ruins acattcred for milos around, 
chiefly carved stones. The bund of tho tank, a mile long, is full of 
carved stones and broken images. A largo pagoda et Belloor, 12 milos 
distant, has its walls ornamented with slabs of carving evidently re- 
cently taken from here. The old city is said by Buchannan to have 
‘been named Dorasamudra, and to have been the residence of the Belalla 
Rayas, who once reigned over a great part of the peninsula of India, 
at present the most romarkablo spot is a temple of Siva. It has o flat 
roof and in front of the principal entrance are two well carved bulls in 
balaasum stone. Tho entire walls of the pagoda arc covered with slabs 
of the richest carving in stone, forming an Hindoo Panthcori, the 
corners of the building are supported by clégantly carved female 
figures. There are two other temples in tolorable preservation and 
containing colossal Jain idols, the roofs are supported by splendid 
columns of balassum beautifully turned and so highly polishod as to be 
uscd as a mirror when wetted with a little water. There are the re- 
mains of a wall round the temples with a ditch and gato, all of great 
sizo and indicating that once a crowded population must havo inha- 
bited the spot. 


Tulcaad. 


A town in Mysore, on the banka of the Cauvery bordering on 
Coimbatore. This town is rendored remarkable from the circumstance 
of iis being gradually overwhclned by sand hills. The rocky bed of 
the Cauvery here changes its.character and becomes sandy, tho sand 
is impalpably fine, and is raised into heaps about 30 feet above tho bed 
of the river; the hills ore steadily increasing cach year and over- 
whelming the town. Dr. Buchannan states that formerly o largo 
fort and a great number of temples existed between the town and tho 
river, and which had all been for years covered when he visited the 
spot, now the tops of temples are to be plainly seen in the sand heaps. 
Near thia town to the east is Rama’s bow; a famous annicut on the 
Cauvery, there is alao one to the west of the town; the canals from 
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these afford water for a very considerable amount of rice cultivation. 
For Cauvery water falls, (see Sivasamoodrum.) 


Sivasamoodrum. 

An island on the Cauvery in Coimbatore, approached by two bridges, 
one from Mysore and one from Coimbatore, the falls are on each side 
of the island, and are highly picturesque and beautiful, the junction 
of the two streams below the island is fine. Mere is a bungalow ond 
accommodation for travellera provided by the Jageerdar, a descendant, 
of one of the first Natives who reccived an honorary title, which he 
did from Lord William Bentinck, for his public spirited oxertions in 
restoring the bridge and clearing the island. Lis name was Rama- 
swamy, and the title conferred on him was Junooparca Curta, or “ the 
philenthropic Lord.” 


Garseppa. 

The falls of Garseppa are in the western part of Mysore. In the 
Mulnaad or western ghauts bordering on Cunara, the falls are highly 
picturesque, but difficult of accoss ot some seasons. Thero is o bunga- 
low for the accommodation of visitors, the full is ovor a clear precipice 
measured 900 feet, after which it becomes o foaming rapid, it is not 
difficult to approach the falls by coming under thom by water from 
Honore in Conara, they can thus be approached within eight nfilos or 
Joss, and the ascent perfected on foot. 


Nuggur. 

A district in Mysore, it is also tho name of the ancient capital of 
Mysore, formerly called Bednoor (which sec). The district of Nuggur 
is divided into two distinct parta; the open country, and the Mulnaad or 
western ghauts. The latter has a different climate from the open country ; 
it haa heavy monsoon rains and a moist atmosphere, abundant vegeta- 
tion, splendid forest trees and scenery ; the inhabitants are a fine inde- 
pendent race. 


Bednore-Nuggur or Hyder Nuggur. 


Once large and populous town, situated in the western ghauta of 
Mysore. In troublous times it was a place of great strength and very 
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populous, as its ruins indicate. It was taken and plundered by Hyder 
in 1768, and again by General Matthews in 1783, whose force was after- 
wards attacked by Tippoo, and the whole either destroyed or made pri- 
soners. The town is beautifally situated and surrounded by hills. Tt 
is now a more village. 


Chittledroog. 

A hill fort in Mysore, 151 miles north-west of Seringapatam, also 
called Chattahthuldroog or the Umbrella hill, The highest peak is 
about 1,800 feet above the plain. The fortifications are very exten~ 
sive, and wore ostimated by the Duke of Wellington to require @ force 
of 10,000 men to garrison them. The upper parts of the ‘hill are well 
supplied with water. The hill contains some remarkable choultries, 
one in particular which would afford excellent accommodation to a 
regiment. € 

The climate is so unhealthy that it was abandoned from this cause 
a8 a military station. 


Gereh. 


A town in Mysore, 90 miles north of Seringapatam, once a placo 
of some note and populous as its ruins testify. It is now a small town, 
It was destroyed by Hyder Ali, ang gfterwards by the Mahrattas. 


Gram. 


A yillage in Mysore, 98 miles from Bangalore, on the western road 
to Mangalore by the Munzerabad ghaut. 


Cotradroog, 
A hill fort in Mysore. It was captured by Colonel Stuart, in De- 
cember 1791, previous to the firat siege of Seringapatam. 


Nundydroog, 
A hill fort in Mysore, 30 milcs north of Bangalore on the Bellary 
road. The top of the hill is well supplied with water, and hes a 
pleasant climate about 10° coolor than Bangalore. The plain at the 
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base of Nundydroog is high, slopes north and casi, from that bill ant 
the one opposite, five rivors take their rise. Tho first potatoes grown 
in Southern India were raised on the hill in front of Nundy. 


Warruilcondeh. 
A village in Mysore, on the road from Bangalore to Bellary, 58 
miles from Bangalore. 


Manchauhully. 


A, village in Mysore, on the road from Bellury to Scringapatam by 
Raidroog. 


Dairubully, 

A town and fort in Mysore, 23 miles north of Bangalore, on the 

Bellary road. It is said to be the birth place of Tippoo Sultan. The 
gardens about it are cultivated with poppies, potatoes, and sugur. 


Maggeri or Mangedl. 
A town in Mysore, 22 miles west of Bangalore. The neighbour- 
hood is barren and full of iron org Which is smelted in furnaces with 
bamboo charcoal. 


Severndroog. 

A strong hill fort in Mysore, 20 miles south-went of Bangulore. 1t 

was tuken by the British in 1791, owing toa panic having scized tho 

garrison. Tho jungles at the foot of the hill are very unhealthy. 

This hill has a very remarkable bluff on one side. It is supplied with 
water from springs. 


‘Taverherry. 


A village in Mysore 13 miles west of Bangalore ; a considerable 
quantity of iron ore is collected and smelted here. 


Toombudra. 
A river in Southern India that rises in the western ghauts of My- 


sore by two sources, the Toongs, and Budra which unite at Coodly 
22 
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three miles below Hooly Onore in the Nuggur district. The united 
stream passes out of Mysore near Ifurryhur at the north-western ex- 
tromity. It joins the Kistnah below Kurnool. 


Oochingy- 
A village in the Munzerabad district of Mysore néar tho top of tho 
Bissly ghaut north of Coorg. 


Hooly Onore. 


A town in Mysore 120 miles north-west of Seringapatam on the 
eastern bank of the Budra. 


Colar. 

A town in Mysore on the high road from Madras to Bangalore by 
the Moogli or Naickenairy passes, it is 42 miles from Bangalore. It 
was hore that [Hyder Ai was buricd, his tomb is outside of the town. 
Gold dust is found in the neighbourhood, at o village called Marcoo- 
pum, Hamilton says thut the area of country impregnated with gold, 
is ostimated at 130 equarc miles. There is some fine carving in the 
gate of a pagoda on the top of th8 hill close to the town. It hasa 
good public bungalow. 


Ooseotta. | 
A small town and mud fort, in Mysore on the Madras road, 18 milea 
north-east of Bangalore. It has a fine tank and a good public bun- 
galow. 


Baitmunglum. 

A village in Mysore on the high road from Bangalore to Madras, 
60 miles from Bangalore, a good public bungalow. This village is 
oxly 12 miles from Marcoopum, the site of the gold mine. 


Balapoor. 
The namo of two villages in Mysore about 15 miles apart, one called 
Chicha, and one Doda Balapoor, both were surrounded by forte in for- 
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mer years ; the Poligars of Balapoor had some influence in the country, 
and built the fort of Nundydroog. Tho district is now famous for 
potatoes, sugar, and opium. Chicha Balapoor is on the high road from 
Madras to Bellary, and has a good public bungalow. 


Chinroypatem, 

A town in Mysore, with a substantial stono fort, it is 84 miles west 

of Bangaloro, on the high road to Mangalore by the Munzerabad 
ghaut. Thero is a good travellers’ bungalow. 


Chuloor. 
A village in Mysoro, on the road from Madras to Ifurryhur. 


Bisley Ghant. 
A pass from the Bullum or Mungerabad district of Mysore into 
Canara. It ia out of ropair and is quite superseded by the Mungera- 
bad ghaut. 


Munserabad. 

A fort in Mysoro, so named by Tippoo Mungoor-a- Bad, the city of 
fog. It is aituated on o small hill on the border of the ghauts, from 
here an exeellont road is perfected down an easy ghaut, not moro thun 
1 in 18 into Canara to Mangalore. This ghaut has the advantago of 
a stroam of water all the way not more than 20 to 30 yards from tho 
road. Tho distance from the bungalow at Maruhully in Mysore, to 
Serandio in Canara is 18 miles. 


Bowanhully. 
A village in Mysore, 13 miles north-cast of Chittledroog. 


Baugopiily, 
A village in Mysore, on the high road from Madras to Bellary, 
good public bungalow. 


Carboh. 
A village in Mysore, near Chittledroog. 


Belloor. 


A town and fort in Mysore, 60 miles west of Bangalore on the 
high road to Mangalore by the Munzcrabad ghaut. The Mysore Go- 
vernment experimental sheep farm is situated about six miles from 
this town. 


Shemoge 

A town in Mysore, on the cast bank of the Toonga. Formerly there 

was a fort, it is now in ruins. This is the head quarters of the Nug- 

gur division. Thero is a public bungalow ond cutcherry near the 

town. It is a clean town well drained, and so placed that steps from 
most of the houses lead directly to the river. 


Pennir 
A river in Mysore which takes its riso from the ranges of hills north 


of Nundydroog. Aflor leaving Mysore it passes through the Cudda- 
pah and Nelloro collectorates to the soa. 


Herashie. 


A town in Mysore, 70 miles west of Bangalore, on the road to Man- 
galore by the Munzerabad ghaut. There is 2 good tank end a walled 
town. This place is 10 miles from Sravana Belloul, the great Jain 
statue. 


Hoogry or Vudwatty. 


A river in Mysore. 


Hoossainpoor 


A small village in Mysore on the right bank of the Letchmen Teert, 
about 12 miles north and east from Honsoor, 


Purmischotram, 


A small village in Mysore between Nundydroog and Worralcondah 
on the road from Bangalore to Bellary. 
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Poliium. 


A village in the Munzerabad district of Mysore. A emall Jain tem- 
ple is in it, supposed to be very anciont. 


Arbrawutty 


A river in Mygore 


Columbella. 


A villago near Chittledroog in Mysore, on the roud from Bangalore 
to Hurryhur. 


Mareoopum Mines. 


(Seo Colar.) 


‘VWellahunbra, 


A villogo in Mysore, 10 miles from Bangalore, on the roud to Bol- 
lary. There is a good public bungalow. 


Perlapatam. 


A town in Mysore, 18 miles from the Coorg frontier ; a walled fort, 
a good tank, and a public bungalow are the only objects for notico. 


A town in Mysore, on the road to Mangalore by the Munzerabad 
ghaut. Here is a public bungalow. 


Nursapoor, 


A town in Mysore, on the Mudras road, 32 miles from Bangalore, 
A good public bungalow. 


Chennapatam. 


A own ond fort in Mysore, on the high road between Bangalore 
and Mysore, 34 miles from Bangaloro, a good public bungalow. The 
fort is faced with stone, and appears to have been built with some cure. 
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longing to one of the Reja’s relations. The town is famous for its 
manufacture of sugar, stecl, steclwire, and lacquered toys. 


Coonghul. 

A large town and mud fort in Mysore, 42 miles west of Bangalore, 

on tho road to Mangalore. Thero is a splendid tank and a public bun- 

galow. This is onc of the depét stations for the Jonorable Com- 
pany's studs. 


Toomcoor 

A town in Mysore, 46 miles north-west of Bangalore, on the road 

to Ifurryhur. ‘Tho head quartera of the Chittledroog division. Thero 

is a cutcherry and a good public bungalow. The town is low, ill- 
placed, and unhealthy. 


Bullum, 

A district in Mysore, now called Munzerabad, extending from tho 
north of Coorg to the Bababooden hills. It is a beautiful country, 
well watored and picturesque. It possesses a fine climate, and enjoys 
the soa-breoze from the western const. Coffee thrives well, and is much 
cultivated for export from Mangulore. 


Cauvery. 
Arivor which rises in Coorg, and passing through the south of 
Mysore, fortilizos Coumbatore and Tanjoro. 


Closepett. 

A town in Mysore, 37 miles south-west of Bangalore, on the high 
road to Mysore, so named after Colonel Sir B. Closo, Resident at My- 
gore. It is well situatod on the bank of a river which is bridged. 
There is a good bungalow. It is the head quarters of one of the re- 
giments of Mysore horse. 


Givagunga. 
The name of a remarkable mountain in Mysore, 35 miles west of 
Bangslore. It is composed of sienite and granite rocks, in many 
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places so precipitous that access to the top is not without danger, cs- 
pecially if a high wind prevails. The summit is about 1,800 fect 
above the plains third of the way up are some fine pogodas. 


Bollarungums. 


Tho namo of a range of hills to the south and cast of Mysore, and 
which separate that province from Coimbatore. 


Malavilly- 
A town in Mysore, 26 miles south-cast of Scringapatam. It was 


here that Tippoo was defeuted by General Harris in the last war, 
when the army was advancing upon Seringapatam. 


Mailcotta. 

A town in Mysore, 17 miles north-cast of Seringapatam, eclebratod 
for a sacred place of worship for the IHindoos situated in a remarkable 
rocky hill. Tho town is a few miles to tho loft of the high road be- 
tween Scringapatam and Lelloor. 


Wundgherry Droog. 
A town and hill fort in Mysore, about 50 miles north-west of Ban- 
galore, famous for its iron and the manufacture of steel. 


Ikery. 

A town in the Mulnaad of Mysore, 18 miles north of Bednore. Tho 
ruins show that it was once a highly populous place, and tho namo of 
Tkory or Ekaireo pagoda still used to designate a coin is alone an in- 
divation of its haying been a capital town. The land measure of that 
part of Mysore is still regulated by the length of the great stone in 
front of the Ikery pagoda. Tho trade and population of the town is 
now transferred to Saugur close to the ruins of the old town. 


Saugur- 
(Sce Tkery.) 
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Dissly Ghact. 
A pass from Mysoro into Canara now superseded by the Munzera- 
bad ghaut. 


Khuthuttegherry Droog. 

Or Koondra Khan Mook, or Horse’s heud Hill, the name of a moun- 

jain in the Mulnaad of Mysore, known a8 a landmark at soa from its 

remarkable fixtures, and being seen at u great distance rising above 

the western ghauts. At the foot of the hill is one of the old deserted 
pusses infy Canara called the Khulhuttadakul pass. 


Agoomby. 

The name of a pass from Mysore ivto Canara. Tho distance from 
the {op {o the bottom is ubout five miles, and the parallels so arranged 
that the ascont is nowhere more than 1 in 18. It is quito practicablo 
for whecled carriages, and opens up the communication between tho 
northern parts of the Mulnand and Canara. The pass was laid out by 
Nujor Green of the Engincors. 


Bababoodrus. 

Tho name of u range of hills in Mysore, in the Nuggur district, 
about 6,000 fect ubove the level of the sea with a fine climate and puro 
water. The range is catensive und iu the form of a horse shoe; the 
upper crest is about 15 miles in length. Tho hills abound in magnetic 
iron, chrome iron, decomposed felspar and quartz rocks. The valley 
formed in the bund of the rango is most unhealthy (the Jager valley,) 
Natives never venture to slecp there at any season. Coffee grows weil 
and is much cultivated in it. 


Toonga. 
A river in Mysore that joins tho Budra at Coodly to form the 
Toomboodra. 


Budra. 
A rivor in Mysore, (see Toonga.) 
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Coody. 
A small town in Mysore at the junction of the Toonga and Budra 
rivers. The residence of the Coodly swami, a gooroo famous for his 
power in Southern India. 


Calase. 
A remarkable mountain in the Mulnaad of Mysoro. 


Rama’s Bow. 


The name of an annicut across tho Cauvery in Mysore, botween 
Tulcaad and Sivasamoodrum. 


‘Weddetoora- 

A town in Mysoro, 18 miles north of Yelwal, with a pagoda on tho 
bank of the Cauvery, famous for tho fish which aro proserved ond fed. 
by tho Brahmins, some are of groat size, und all arc so tame that. 
they food from the hand and are seen mingled with tho crowd of Na- 
tives bathing. Thoy aro a species of carp. 


as 
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COORG. 


A sMa11 province in Southern India, situated in the western ghauts, 
at presont govorned by the same Commissioner as Mysore. Coorg is 
bounded on the north and cast by Mysore, on the south by Wynaad 
and Malabar, on the west by South Canara, The country was con- 
quered in 1834, by a force under Sir Pat. Lindsay, «. B., and annexed 
1u tho British torritorics ; the Rajah being sent to Benares. 


The country consists of a succession of mountains divided by nar- 
row valleys. The ridges arc clothed with forest trees of great size, and 
having occasions! open glades of grass, afford a picturesque varicty 
of scenery not common in India. The valloys are highly cultivated 
with rice, arcca-nuts, plantuins, and gardens of orange, lime, citron, 
and Native vogetables. Tho forests abound in teak, poon, jack, sandal, 
blackwood, cbony, bastard, ecdar, cardamums, black pepper, wild cin- 
namon, and nutmeg, and with such wild animals us are common to 
most Indian jungles und forests. The tiger is not so dangerous to 
man in Coorg as in the open country, probably from having abundance 
of game as food. The flying squirrel is not uncommon. A remark- 
uble feature of the country is the number and extent of tho cuddungs 
or breastworks which intersect it in every direction ; their oxtent is 
estimated at 600 miles, crossing the ranges of hills and cach othor 
with so little appcaranco of ordor or arrangement, as to defy conjec- 
ture ag to the cause of their original formation. They must have 
required a far more dense population to form them, than is now in 
the country. Many aro 12 fect deep, and 10 or 16 feet across the 
ditch. 

The geological formation of the country bears a close resemblance 
to the Neilgherrics, the rocks are primitive and consist chiofly of 
sienite, traversed by greenstone and veins of quartz and felspar, which 
latter is found decomposed into kuolin or porcelain clay, these rocks 
are covered with lithomargic carth, and ovor the whole a deep vegeta- 
ble mould, the result of years of accumulation from the forosta, form- 
ing as fertile a compost as can well bo imagined. 


The elevation of Coorg is from 3,200 fect to 4,500, Fraserpet on the 
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Cauvery is 3,200 feet, and Mercara 4,500. Many mountuina attain 2 
much greator clevation, Poopagherry is 5,682 and ‘Tadraisdemok 5,781 
feet. 

Tho climate of Coorg is singularly pleasant and healthful, although 
it is situated so completely in the ghauts as to have the full force of 
the south-west monsoon and three or four months of nearly uninter- 
rupted heavy rain, showers fall in April and May; Junc, July and 
August aro very wet, yot such aro the slope of the country und nature 
of the soil that it soon drica sufficiently to enable ono to wulk out. 


The thermometer seldom rises higher than 7£° or fulls bolow 60° 
in the shade. Koggatnaad and the country about the foot of the 
Brummogherrys aro alone fevorish ; and these parts aro nearly as bad 
as the worst parts of Mysoro. 

Tho Coorgs area fine manly race, much given to field eports, all 
are armed with the large Coorg knife or dai, and a smallor one worn. 
in tho belt ; it is wonderful to sec the rapidity with which a Coorg cuts 
his way with these through the jnngles, most havo also a matchlook 5 
their dress is picturesque. In 1840 the population was estimated at 
81,647, since then it is supposed fo have much increased. Formerly ono 
wife was common to tho brothers of a fumily, but the custom is dying 
away, and the consequence is that the Coorgs have larger fumilics. 
The food of the inhabitants is chiefly rico and the products of the chase, 
as neither shecp nor catilo thrive in the country, and tho religious 
feelings of the Natives will not allow of kine being slaughtored. The 
ficlds are cultivated by an inforior class who were formorly agrestic 
slaves, most of whom, now that they are free, remuin voluntarily and 
cultivate the fiolds their fathers tilled. 

Tho Natives of Coorg live in detached houses on their farms, the 
positions of which are goncrally highly picturesque ; few live in towns, 
of which there are only three or four in the country, Mereara, Fraser- 
pet and Verajunderpet, cach of which will be described scparately. 


Coorg is well waterod by natural springs in every direction. Tho 
Cauvery and Haringy are the two principal rivers, the rost are moun- 
tain torronts, in the monsoon impassable, and during tho rest of tho 
year more streams. The nature of the country is such that it is almost, 
impossible to make roads through it, one good road crossea the coun- 
try from Fraserpet through Mercara down the Sumpajoe ghaut to 
Mangalore. The Sumpajoe ghout is a very beautiful and perfect work 


COCHIN. 


A MARITIMD province on the western coast of the Indian peninsula 
between Malabar on the north and Travancore on the south. It is 
bounded on the cast by the ghauts, and on the south by Travancore, 
separating it from Dindigul and Coisnbatore. 

The State of Cochin owes it origin to tho division of the Malayalum 
empire, which took place in the time of Sharun Peroomaul, the last 
potentato who held supreme authority over the whole extent of ter- 
ritory stretching from Gokurn to Cape Comorin, 


The Rajas of Cochin may be considered as the immediate deseend- 
ant of the same Sharun Peroomaul, being of the pure Chettrio caste, 
and deriving their dignity and authority immediately from him. This 
principality hos suffered from time to time by invasion, on the north 
from the Zamorine of Calient, and on the south in laiter times, from 
the Travancore Rajus. These princes first possessed themsclves of the 
Tekhuncoor and I{uddanuncoor States, and afterwards annexed to 
thoir dominion, the districts of Allungaad and Purroor, with tho Zed- 
dapully, Yoddawuggay, and other portions of country, which for- 
merly owned tho sway of Cochin. This country doos not appear to 
have been subjected by the Mahomedau arms till so late as the year 
1766, when ifyder Ali compelled the Raja to pay him an annual tri- 
bute of one luc of Rupees, which was enforced with great rigour by 
Tippoo Sultan. The lutter entered the country Jate in 1790, and after 
some opposition made his way as far as Veerapolay, when tidings of 
Lord Cornwallis’ march upon Seringapatem obliged him to return for 
the defence of his capital. Shortly after this in tho year 1791, the 
Cochin Raja concluded a treaty with tho British Government, whero- 
by the latter agreed to protect this State from all foreign invasion, on 
the payment of the same amount of tribute as had been previously 
rendered to Hyder and his son Tippoo. 

Until the downfal of the Mahomedan dynasty of Mysore, the Bri- 
tish allianco was cssential to the political existence of the Raja of 
Cochin, but, after that event, the coalition was no longer uecessary, 
and tho Raja expressed a desire to modify the connection. In 1809 
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a faction aprang up, headed by the minister, (Palcotuchen), of Cochin, 
who was urged on by the Dowan, (Yaloo Tumby), of Travancore ; tho 
mulconients raised troops, und making common cause with the Tra- 
vancoreang, (avo Travancore), commenced hostilities against the Lri- 
tish, previous to the commencement of which an attempt was mado 
to assassinate the Resident. These occurrences led tv a now treaty 
with the Raja, (who, it was supposed, had given his countenunce and. 
sonction to the designs of his minister,} by which he wes ubliged to 
uccept a Subsidiary force of a battulion of Native infuntry to protect 
himself and bis country against the recurrence of these insurrections. 
The subsidy on this account, in addition to the former tribute, made 
an aggregate of 276,037 Rupecs. This increased amount of tribute 
tonded to prevent tho authority and the resourecs of the Cochin go- 
vernment, from being cmployed in designs inimical to tho British in- 
torests, since tho wholo revenue left o balunce merely sufficient for the 
charges of colloction and police, the maintenance of the Raja and his 
Court. Tho embarrassment of the Cochin goverument, shortly after, 
rendered it necessary for the British Lesident to act as Dewan or 
Ministor of the State, whon he effected tho reductions of subsidy. Dy 
tho fourth and fifth articles of the lust treaty of 1818-19, the tributo 
was roduced to tio lacs, and it is provided that if the Company 
should have reason to apprehend a fuiluro of the funds destined to 
defray the oxponse of the permanent military force agreed upon in 
previous articlos, they are at liberty to assume and bring undcr their 
direct management tho revenues of the country. On this contin- 
gency, a fixcd sum of 35,000 Rupees, besides one-fifth of the surplus 
revenues is to be allotted for the support of the Raja and his family, 
Tho present Raja succecded his cousin in 1837. Since 1839, in con- 
sequence of his misrulo, the affairs of tho Stute have boen conducted 
by the Native minister, in communicution with the Resident of Tra- 
vancore, who is also Resident of Cochin. 


Tho revenuo is about 6} 
jaca of Rupecs, the chief itoms being : 







Rupes, 

Tobacco monopoly. . 1,16,000 
Balt monopoly. . 82,000 
Land revenuc.... . 37,000 
Customs. ... . 35,000 


The principality of Cochin is divided into six districts: not includ~ 
ing Cranganore, which is under the separate management of the Tra- 
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vancore government. The total area is nearly 2,000 square miles, 
‘but much of this to the northward is hill and forest, and the shape of 
the province is very irregular. The following table oxhibits the es¢i- 
mated size of each district, and the population not very accurately, 
us no census has been lately taken :— 

Villages. 8q. Miles. Population. 











1. Kunneanoor. . “ - 99 8h 65,000 
2. Cochin. ...,.. 54 61 60,000 
3. Mookundapooram. 110 420 55,000 
4, Thallapully. .. 158 300 —_—-0,000 
5. Trichoor. 174 260 65,000 
G. Chettoor. . » 285 350 30,000 
7. Cranganore. .. 1.106 seeee 7 19 12,000 





In the northern parts of this province, about Pargunuru and Shila- 
cary, tho rice grounds are os in Malabar narrow valleys, but ex- 
tremely well watered by small perennial streams, which onable the 
cultivators to raise two crops of rice annually. The houses of the 
Natives are buried in groves of palms, mangoes, jacks, and plantains 
that skirt the bottom of the little hills. Above thom arc woods of 
forest. trees, which, ulthough not so statoly as those of Chittagong, 
aro vory fine, and free from rattans, and other climbers. Tho teak 
and blackwood abound in these forests; but all the large trees have 
been cut, and no care is taken to encourago their growth, and check 
that of usclesa timber. 

Towards Kukkid the hills are much lower, and covered with grass 
in place of trees. Scarcely any part of theac hills is cultivated, al- 
though the soil appears to be good; the pasture is excellent. In this 
province aro many Nazarene (Syriac or Roman Catholic) villages. 

There is, strictly speaking, no river of importance in the province, 
but tho waters of several rivers, first collected in the back-water, aro 
discharged into the sca at the town of Cochin. The back-water, from 
ite great extent, tho fertility which it diffuses over the country, and 
the facility of communication which it affords, is to Cochin what roads 
are to other countries. Starting from the town of Cochin it branches 
to the southward and northward extending in the former direction to 
Quilon, and in the latter as fur as Chetwye (or Chaitwa), distant 45 
miles. In its course it subdivides into numerous branches which ra- 
mify in an easterly direction, and to the wostward it communicates by 
several estuaries with the sea, as those at Cochin, Ohetwye, Kodunga- 
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Toor, Kayenkulam and Ivcks. It is very shallow in many places, moro 
particularly in the northern part of the Chaitwa branch, but between 
the inleta at Cochin and Kodungaloor, and the former place aud Allep- 
py, situated about thirty miles to the southward, it is at all times na- 
vigable both for passage and cargo boats; from Alleppy southward i¢ 
gtows shallow, but at tho bar of Ivcka near Quilon it is deop cnongh 
to doat large dhonies. During the rains every purt is navigablo, flat 
bottomed boats being employed ; but for the conveyance of smull mer- 
ehandize, canoes drawing but little water are preferred. The back- 
water is affected by the tides, which riso about two fect, und flow at 
the rate of 23 miles an hour; it ia tortuous in its course, and some- 
what sluggish, but affords to the merchant n safe, and convenient 
means of transport for his goods, to the muarts of Cochin and Alleppy, 
(in Travancore) as also to the cultivator, of currying his produce with- 
out much trouble or expanse to tho best market ; another very import- 
ant advantage is, tat tho communicution is open af all scayons of tho 
year. The cargo boats aro covered with arched roofs, wade of ban- 
boo and cadjans, (palmyru leaves) by which the goods are protected 
both from the sun and rain. Disagrceable exhalations arise from tho 
banks of the back-water, and are moro particularly perceptible during 
the dry soason ; it has been however found, that the health of the in- 
habitants docs not suffer in any marked degree thereby, aud the peo- 
ple are as healthy looking as those who live in drier parts of tho dis- 
trict—tho wiasma being probably countoracted in some degree, by tho 
purifying effects of the aca-breoze. During the monsoon, from June 
to October, travellers to Palgheut can goto Trichoor (70 milcs) by 
boat ; a sot of bearers will carry from this to Wudakuncherry 21 miles 
during the morning, for the jungle is dangerous at night on account 
of the clephanta; and a night’s run, leaving in the afternoon with the 
same bearers, will bring tho travelicr to Paulghaut 22 miles further. 


Tn other montha, the boats only go as far as Chotwyo 50 miles, 
whenee 22 miles by land to Tirtulla in Mulabar; betwoen thia and 
Paulghaut 40 miles, unless going dawk, the traveller halts at Luhka- 
daycotta, 24 miles from Tirtulla. 

There are good roads in every part of the province, as the country 
abounds in laterite, though the back-water affords excellont means of 
cotamunication north and south. 

Tho soil varios considerably. To the north it is gravelly ; in many 
places claycy, and strata of laterite abound ; southward it is sandy, 
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but immediately on the banks of the back-water, there is an alluvial 
deposit, from the annual overflowings, occasioned by the heavy rains 
near the sources of the rivers, and which oocur during the 8. W. mon- 
soon, completely inundating the villages on their banks. The effecta 
on the paddy crops are either beneficial or the reverse, according to 
circumstances; if the seod has been but lately sown, or if tho plants 
ure very young, considerable injury is caused, the crop being liable to 
fail altogether. 

Among the vogetable productions of the country are the plantain, 
breadfruit, jackfruit, mango, pine-apple, tamarind, guava, lime, citron, 
water-melon, and pumpkin,—among roots the yam, sweet potatoe, and 
the arrowroot. 

The articles of merchandizo, which are exported to various foreign 
marts are principally cocounuts, and the oil and coir or rope made from 
thom, popper and cardamums, also ginger, turmeric, cassia, botol nut, 
nux vomica, and cooculus indicus. 

Among trees the teak stands pro-ominent, but thore are also other 
valuable forost troes, as the angely, jack treo, riti or blackwood (ebony), 
vou (or white) ond cedar. The Malabar teak is well known for its 
superiority, both as regards its spocific gravity and closences of grain. 

The angely is gonerally used in the construction of houses and small 
vessel, It is by no means so durable as tcak, but is proferred on 
account of its cheapness. A epocies of fir, known by the name of 
“ Piney" is also valuable for tho resinous juice it yields, which is 
used as yarnish. Tho teuk is omployed chiefly at Cochin for ship- 
building ; the Natives havo o superstitious objection to using it for 
houses. The crambo or iron wood is too heavy for common use, and 
is scldom felled. Tho blackwood is large and of fine dimensions ; the 
Poon of Cochin is small and inferior to that of Malabar ; it is used for 
ships’ spars. : 

The teak forests aro chiefly in the northern districts of the province, 
especially Chettoor, whonce it is floated down to the Malabar port of 
Ponany, but the cocoanut tree flourishes most luxuriantly in the south- 
ern districts. It delights in o sandy soil, and thrives in proportion to 
ite proximity to the sea coast, requiring but little culture. 

The manufactures of the district are chiefly arrack, coooanut oil, 
coir and jaggery ; sugar-cane is not cultivated to any great extent, 
although the country offers every facility for its growth, and it might 
be turned to the greatost advantage. 
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The mode of manufacturing augar is little known to the Natives of 
this part of tho coast. 
Cotton is grown in small quantitios, and is of an inferior quality to 
“that produced in Tinnevelly, on the oastern side of the ghauts. 


Coffee of oxcellont quality, has also beon partially cultivated. Tho 
resources of tho provinco aro indeod great, and only requiro capital 
with a spirit of enterpriso to develop them and turn them to advan- 
tage. 

The attention of the Natives is directed in general to tho cultivation 
of paddy, no arable lands being allowed to lio waste. The supply of 
rice frequently excceds the demand of tho market, and the surplus is 
shipped to Colombo and other places. Desides rico, a grain called 
chama (panicum miliaccum) and various other grains aro largoly pro- 
duced. The paddy ficlds on the bunds of the back-wator yield but ona 
crop annually, the water rising too high to admit of cultivation a 
second time; but in other parts of the country, as at Trichoor, and 
throughout tho northern districts, two, and in somo parta of tho Taloo- 
pilly district, even throe crops are annually produced. 

Tho principal crop however, in all the districts, is grown during tho 
south-west monsoon, tho sowing time being the months of May or 
June, according to the locality of the field ; and the harvest is gathor- 
ed in September or October. 

The second crop is sown, soon after tho reaping of the firat, and is 
by no moans eo plentiful as that in October, it is gathered in January 
and February. Tho abundance of the harvest depends entirely on the 
supply of rein ; for the agriculturist here doos not possess the means 
of artificial irrigation. The mode of culture is regulated by local cir- 
cumstances; buffaloes are chicfly used in the tillage of the ground, 
when the nature of tho soil admits of it, but in many parts of the 
country, it is entirely performed by manual labor ; the implements of 
agriculture are of the most rudo and imperfect kind, that in use for 
turning up the soil, being but a sorry representative of a plough, the 
sickle, however, resembles that commonly used in Europe, though of 
smaller size. 

Vast tracts of the higher lands aro lying waste, from the apathy 
and indolence of the Natives, and their unwillingness to engage in any 
branch of industry, that docs not promiso an immediate return. Labor 
is very cheap, the daily hire of the laborer varies from two to four 


ennas, according to the nature of the work, but cultivators of the soil 
reecive only one anna. 

The cattle are very diminutive, cows afford but a scanty supply of 
milk, and bullocks ure almost useless for carriage or agriculture ; buf-» 
faloes however thrive well, and are used for tho purposes of labor. 
Sheep introduced from the neighbouring zillahs fall off very quickly, 
but pigs and poultry are abundant. 

Tho weather is more variable at Cochin than on the eastern const, 
or in the intorior of the country. The sea breeze which blows during 
the day, is gencrally from the westward, changing at times to the N. 
W. and 8, W. The land wind from the N, E. which sets in at night, 
passes over so extensive a surfuce of water before reaching this placo, 
that it is changed froma hot and parching to » cool and sometimes 
chilly breeze, a free exposure to which during sIcep is attended with 
danger. This land wind /ee/s chilly even where it does not pass over 
any water; but its effocts are a parching of the skin and feverish 
sensations. The south-west monsoon or wot season, begins about the 
middle of May, and continucs to the end of September, during which 
time tho pluviometor gives an avorage full of 76 inches of rain, and 
the thermometer indicates an average temperature of 78°; the re- 
maining months constitute tho dry scuson, during which tho thermo- 
metric avorage is about 85°. The climate is at al) times more or lesa 
moist, and occasionally very sultry, but excepting in March and parta 
of February and April, frequent showers of rain reduco the tempora- 
ture, and prevent it becoming at any time very hot or arid, A con- 
tinual drought is almost unknown, and the people are never subjected 
to the miseries or scurcily of famine. On the whole, the climate, 
though relaxing, and never so cool or bracing as in other parts of In- 
dia, possessos the advantage of being more equable in temperature 
throughout the your. 

The population of the Cochin territory is about 3,45,000. The pre- 
vailing castes throughout the country are Namboories, a clase of Brah- 
mins; Naira, of tho military caste; Chaikarvas, artificers of all de- 
scriptions, Bfukware, (fishormen) ; Kanakas, (boatmen) ; and Pollayers, 
constituting the Hindoo portion. The remainder are Mopias, and 
Christians of the following sects, viz., Roman Catholics, Romo Sy- 
riana, and Syrians. 

Namboories ~The Namboories or priosts, who maintain an unbound- 
ed influence over the inferior castes, havo an extraordinary custom 
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with regard to marriage, which soems deserving of notice, inasmuch 
as it is opposed both to the Brahminical law, and to the usage which 
prevails in ovory other part of India, viz., that of roatricting the pri- 
vilege of marriage to the oldest malo member of the family. 

Nairs.—Tho Nairs are of the Sudra casto and physivally considered, 
aro a fine race of men ; their most striking and obvious characteristic 
is a cringing humility towards auporiors, or in tho presence of thoso 
by whom they hope to be benefitted, and a display of arrogance and 
tyranny, when these qualities can be exercised with impunity. The 
marriage ceremony amongst this caste, if marriago it can bo called, 
is very simple, and consists merely of the bridegroom in the presenco 
of his friends and relations purposely assembled, presenting a cloth 
to the bride, and tying a string round her neck ; the engagement is 
ag easily dissolved as formed, for on either party becoming dissatisfiod 
with tho other, they separate, and the relation of husband and wife 
ceases from that moment, cach being thon at liberty to onter into a 
now engagement. Tho Nairs ore for the most part, eithor omployed 
in the public offices of Government, or in agricultural pursuits. 

Pollaycrs.—The Pollayors are chiefly occupied in cultivation. They 
are slaves, and, in somo instances, fixtures, being only transferablo to 
another owner, with the land on which thoy and their progenitors 
wero born ; but gonerally speaking they do not possoss this privilege, 
but are saleable at the will or caprice of their owners, 

Hill People.—Besidcs those above enumerated, thero is a race of 
people inhabiting tho mountains and jungles, called Ai people. They 
are regarded with superstitious foar by the rest of the population, be- 
cause they are supposed to havo power over ovil spirits, and they uro 
frequently employed to cast them out and break their charms, &o. 
They reside altogethor in jungles and rarely visit tho villages. 

Christians. —The Christians, Syrians, and Roman Catholics, are en- 
gaged in various occupations, such as traders, agriculturists, fishor- 
men, coolies, &e. Tho same may be said of the Lubbays, oxccpt that 
thoy never become fishermen ; the other Mahomedans who form but 
a very small portion of the community, are cither peons in the service 
of Government, or of private individuals, or traders. The amusementa 
of the Nairs and other inhabitants of this country, are so intimately 
connected with their religion that it is difficult to draw any distine- 
tion between one and the other, for every amusement partakcs of 2 
religious character; they are by no means fond of manly or athletic 
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exercises, preferring those of a sodentary nature; they practise games 
similar to our games of cards, the substitute for which is the o/et or 
leaf of the palm, and chess, in which latter the Namboory Brahmins 
are said to excel. 

Rice prepared in various ways, and vegetable curries, constitute tho 
chief food of the Namboories, who abstain from flesh and spirituous 
liquors. They use sugur, which is considered a luxury, largely andin 
various ways, and its consumption is only limited by their moans. 
The Nairs cat animal food, beef and pork excepted, and tho Chaika- 
wars abstain from beef, while the Mukwars who aro mostly Romaniste 
eat it, Fish, both fresh and salted, forms a principal part of the dict 
of the inhabitants residing on the coust, not however from choice but 
from cheapness. Spirituous liquors are indulged in by most castes. 

The rich Natives are often corpulent, which perhaps is attributable 
in somo degree to the use of gheo largely consumed by thom, with 
tho view of attaining that enviable condition, by which it may be 
observed one Native judges of the woalth and respectabilily of ano- 
ther among the poorer classes. That specios of Elephantiasis known 
as tho “ Cochin leg” is very provalent. 

A simplo cloth worn round the waist, constitutes the only article of 
dross of the Iindoos ; tho texturo of this is usually sufficiently close, 
‘but on some occasions the Namboorics and Nairs substitute a fine 
transparent muslin, and aro then as far as decency is concerned, in 
littlo lesa than a state of nudity. Those who havo intercourse with 
Europoans, wear an upper dress, and lower castes are also more sub- 
atantially clothed. Tho females are but vory scantily covered, end go 
with tho bosom bare. 

Tho houses of the inhabitants aro either built of brick and wood, or 
of leaves, and mata, and contain sevoral apartments, the atylo and ma- 
terials varying according to tho wealth of the owner. Tho houses of 
the Namboorics and Neirs are kept particularly neat, whilo little at~ 
tention is paid to cleanlinces by the Christians, or inferior Hindoos. 

Notwithstanding the fertility of the province, many of the inhabi- 
tants are destitute of the common necessaries of life, and have no 
roeans of procuring them, there being scarcely any field for industry ; 
for, however anxious they may bo to labor they can find but few who 
need their services. Rice lands constitute the chief wealth of those 
parts of the province which are cultivated. There is no middle class 
here, the people being landed proprietors and renters of Government 
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lands, or coolios. Laborers are numerous, and wages low, and if the 
land now in an unproductivo state were brought into cultivation, tho 
change would bo widely bonoficial. The poor in the neighbourhood 
of the sea are generally in better circumstances than those in the in- 
terior, from the trade there carried on offering a wider range of em- 
ployment, such as in ship building, and in the manufacture of coir 
rope, oil, &c., and fishing. 

Tho poverty of a great portion of the poople is increased by tho 
habitual use of toddy and arrack, unfortunately so cheap ond abun- 
dant as to be within the reach of all; the Native Christians too are 
much addicted to intemperance, and it is lamentablo to sco amongst 
them aa well as others, its pernicious effocts exemplified, by 1 cuchce- 
tic appearance, and prematuro old age. 

The profession of medicino and surgery are quite distinct ; they are 
hereditary employments (though by no means regularly so) and tho 
most intelligent youths of the family are selected for thoir study. The 
pupil usually receives as good an education as can be attained, of 
which a knowledge of Sanscrit for tho former is indispensable, and hia 
modical tuition commencing ubout the age of fifteon years, is carried 
on under the instruction, both theoretical and practical of his fathor. 
Their practice is timid and pucrilc. Surgical oporations ure here much 
dreaded, and consequontly but little practised. The Namboory prac- 
titioners occasionally venture to bleed. 


Cochin. 


The town of Cochin is in north Latitude 9° 58’ and east Longitude 
76° 18’. In 1508 tho famous Portuguese Albuquerque obtainod leave 
to erect a fortress hero, which was tho first that the Portugucse had 
in India. After their expulzion it was ceded to the Dutch ubout 1663 
by the Cochin Government, and becamo the capital of the Dutch Set- 
tlements in India. This nation at onco commenced to make it a place 
of trade, The Cathedral was turned into a warchouse, and in a few 
years the town was filled with merchants, Hindoos, Mahomedans and 
Jews. The intorcourso with Arabia was very great, and Vonetian 
Sequins* brought from Egypt were in common circulation. 





‘© Many of theeo coins found their way to other places on the coast, though they are 
now raro. They uro called by the Natives of tho Carnatic ‘Shanar Cash.” Si 7 
meaning a Toddy drawer, und (soo money. Tho figure of the Popo with a tall Orozicr in 
supposed to be & Shanar about to aacond « covosnut treo! 
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Tt remained in possession of the Dutch till 1795, when it wos taken 
by the British by whom it is now held. The strong fortificationa were 
demolished in 1814, and nothing now remains to point out their situa~ 
tion, but a mound of earth (tho remnant of the old rampart on the 
land side) and the broad wet ditch beyond. The town is situated on 
the sea shore on the south side of the sea entrance into the spacious 
back-water which is a harbour capable of containing a fleet, though 
tho “bar” is a hindrance to the entry of vessels of above 400 tons 
and these only at high spring tides. Most of the atroets run 8. W. 
and N. E. with some at right angles. The houses are goncrally two 
storied, with pent tiled roofs : though spacious they are not well adapt- 
od for a warm climate ; their internal arrangements are too subdivided, 
and they are altogethor too crowded. The small enclosures in the rear 
of cach, are surrounded by walls of about 15 feet high which prevent 
a circulation of air. Very many of the old houses are falling into 
decay, and the town itsolf is now very different from what it was, not 
very long ago. Thore are yet fow Dutch families at Cochin; tho 
bulk of the population consists of hulf-caste descendants of the Portu- 
guese and Dutch, and Native Christians. Thoro is an old Dutch 
Church on the N. W. of the town, in which the Protestant Misssion- 
ary officiates. 

Tho town ond harbour, and adjacent lands altogether, about 800 
acres, are a British possession, und under charge of the Collector of 
Malabar. 

The town is known to the Natives by tho name Coochee, or Coochee- 
bundor. A comporatively small traffic is still carried on with Surat, 
Bombay, tho Malubar Coast, and Conara, and also with Arabia, China 
ond the Eastern Isles. 

The chief exports are cocoanuts, coir, cordage, cassia and fish maws, 
cocoanut oil, copra, &. Ship building is carried on to a considerable 
extent, and tho ports in tho Arabian and Persian gulphs are supplied 
with timber from Cochin. The resources of the country aro gradually 
being developed, and every year adds to the list of exports. 

Culcaty and Muttuncherry, are suburbs composed of long straggling 
atroots, stretching along the edge of the back-water for half a mile to 
the south-east of Cochin. The Cochin Raja has an extensive though 
uusightly cotarum or palace at Muttuncherry, and immodiately ad- 
joining it is the synagogue of the Jerusalem, or white Jews, at the 
commencement of what is termed Jew’s town, the streets of which run 
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south half a mile, the upper part occupied by the white, and tho lower 
by tho black or ancient Jews. Tho Jews’ houses, unlike any other in 
India, are all of one shade, with oxtraordinary pont roofs. They form 
a separate community, have synagogues of their own; and are in dress, 
Manners, and customs, entirely distinct from both Europeans ond Na- 
tives, There are, however, hardly any of the presont inhabitants of 
this place of pure unmixed European blood, being mostly dosconded. 
from the original emigrants supposed to havo fied from Jerusalem, 
when it fell into the hands of the Romans. A greut number of black 
Jews inhabit the interior of the province; their principal towns are 
Trittoor, Paroor, Chenotio, and Maleb. The blach Jews have a graut 
or license from the Sovereign of Mulabar, engraven on copper, bearing 
a date corresponding to A. I). 388 of the Christian era. They havo 
no record of their pilgrimage; and how they contrived to reach wo 
placo so distant, or in what numbers they arrived, is loft entircly to 
conjecture. The synagogue of the black Jews is very plain, with « 
small bolfry at one end, in which a rude clock, two hundrod yeurs 
old, regulates their time. The floor is all paved with China, very 
neatly inlaid ; and at ono ond is u recess, carved and gilded, with a 
rich curtain before it, iu which, within folding doors, are deposited in 
silver cases five copies of the Pentateuch, written in Tebrew charac- 
ters on vellum, and so extremely well exccuted os to resomble tho 
fineat copper-plate. Each caso is coverod with a rich brocade, and ono 
is surmounted with o gold crown and other ornaments, tho gift of 
Coloncl Macaulay, when Resident there. This synagogue differs littlo 
from places of Christian worship, except in having the women ina 
gallery upart from the men, with railings and net-work, to conceal 
them from public view. Tho wives even of the most respoctable aro 
dressed like the Natives of India, and chew betel ; and, save an to skin 
and features, they are very little superior to ordinary Mulabar women. 


From the proximity of Cochin to the sea, its low site, as well also 
as from the soil being composed entirely of loose sand, the ground on 
which the town stands, und that in its vicinity, ia damp, wator being 
found immediately below the surface ; the water is brackish, and con- 
sidered unwholesome, it is however used by the lower ordcrs, but tho 
higher classes scldom employ it in any culinary operation. The sup- 
ply of drinking weter is brought by bouts, kept up by Government, 
from the Perryaur, 2 river near the village of Alwye, 15 miles dis- 


tant ; thig river takes ils rise in the hill country to the north cast, and 
c8 
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after a course of 140 miles, empties iteclf into the back-water a few 
milos above the town of Cochin. The water as it passca the village 
mentioned, is extremely pure, and the inhabitants of Cochin, during 
tho hot months, repair in great numbers to this place, for the purpose 
of bathing, the higher classes have a number of small comfortable bun- 
gulows on the bank of the river, while the poor form a large encamp- 
ment in the neighbourhood. 


TRAVANCORE. 


Tim tract of country catending along the western 
coast from Gokarnam to Capo Comorin, bounded by tho 
soa on the west, and ghauts on the cast, was furmerly designated 
Kerula; and ifs ancient history is in somo measure preserved in a 
work callod the Keruli-Oolpatty, but 0 intermingled with fublo und 
romance, that it becomes difficult at this period {o distinguish truth 
from fiction. It is now commonly known as Mulayalum, and includes 
tho collectorates of Canara and Malabar, and the principalities of 
Cochin and Travancore. The whole or ut least the greatest portion 
of this extent of territory would appear to have been originully the 
property of Brahmins and under their control. Their rule, termed 
Alun hanattam, continued for a considerable time, aud is stated to have 
terminated sixty-cight years befuro the Christian cra. 

They then, it appears, cither invited or submitted to the sway of 
forcigu princes of the Kshetry caste, but thoir jealous policy still 
constituted it an clective Government, which confined tho reign of 
each prince to twelve years, and roquired that the vacant throno 
should then be filled up by a new choice. This systom, denominated 
Vianlawatiam, continuod for about four conturics. 

Tho Avrulu-Oolpatty, preserves the remembrance of cightcon princes, 
who preceded Sharuman Perumaul, with whow terminated the Ma- 
layalum empirc.* At his death tho country waa divided and por- 
tioned off among his descendants, subsequent to which its ancient 
history is very little known. It would, however, soem that this coun- 
try in general, and Travancore in particular, has escaped foreign con- 
quest and control, together with all the atfiendant vicissitudes, to 
which most other parts of India havo been subject. At the commonce- 
ment of the cightcenth century, Travancore, or more properly spoak- 
ing, tho space included within its modern limits, presonted {he samo 
divided authority as the other parts of Malayalum. Tho capital of 
one of theso petty States lying between Oodiagerry and Anjengo was 
Tiroovancode, whence the present name Travancore. 


Aatery 





* Some accounts desenbe lus authonty as ending in 352 A.D, Konay Thoma on 
reaching Cranganore in 845, found this prince then reigning. 
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The eovercigns of Travancore are the real or supposed descendants 
of Sharuman Perumaul. A catalogue of the names of thirty princes 
who ruled this State is still preserved, but very little information 
roapecting tho internal state of the country, or condition and manners 
of the people, has been transmitted to us. Upwards of throo centu- 
rics ero included in the period occupied by the reigns of the firat 
twenty-threo chiefs of this principulity ; thoy seem to have been con- 
stantly engaged during this intorval in attempts to overcome and 
kocp in subjection a ruco of petty chieftains, termed Etadda Pulley- 
ar, who divided umong them the conntry stretching east and south, 
some distance from Trovandrum. The dates of the several conquosta 
and acquisitions are all that can be collected from the ancient rocords. 

Eruma Warma Perumaul, the twenty-fourth prince of Travancore, 
whose accession may be dated about A. D. 1684, was so much engag- 
od in domestic fouds, that no attompt was made in his time to extend 
the limit of the principality over which he ruled. Ic is said to have 
nasaasinated, in the pagoda at Trevandrum, several of the feudatory 
chiofs, whom it was found difficult to subdue; and o similar policy 
was pursued in crushing a rebellion that onsucd shortly after, though 
many of the sufferers wore closely allied to the princo himself. His 
roign terminated in A. D. 1717. Tho period occupied by tho reigns 
of his two immediate successors was but short ; they appear, how- 
ever, to havo been murkod by tho same internal strife and oppression 
as tho preceding onc, with occasiunal attacks made upon tho adjacont 
States. 

‘Wanjee Martunda Perumaul, who assumed authority in A. D. 1729, 
and held it for nearly thirty ycars, was ono of tho most succoseful in 
subjugation of his neighbours, though at the same time severe and 
despotic in the government of his peoplo. He resigned himeelf en- 
tirely to the guidance of the Brahmins, for whose benefit he establish- 
od a liberal, though perhaps a somewhat improvident, expenditure, 
‘The southern parts of the peninsula had already beon subdued by hia 
predocossors ; but this prince, pursuing his conquests with greater 
vigour, and aided by a large military csfablishmont, added to these 
possessions in A. D. 1742, the district of Kllayeddatunaad, which 
from the animonities of its own 1ival chiefs bocame an easy prey. The 
conquest of the important principality of Kayenkulam was complet~ 
ed, aftor e Jong and doubtful conflict, in A. D. 1757, the year preced- 
ing that in which his reign terminated. 


Sor 


Wanjee Baula Perumaul, the successor of this prince, omuluting his 
successea, carly avowed more extensive designs of conquest. A strong 
body of troops, disciplinod and directed by an intelligent European,* 
encouraged his ambitious views, and finally accomplished tho sub- 
jection of the wide extent of country, lying betwoen Pandalam and 
the northern boundary. Tho small States that occupied this tract, too 
deeply engagod with thoir own fouds to be capable of union or defonco, 
woro successively overthrown, und from the closo of this reign may 
be dated the entire extinction of the authority of the petty chioftains 
in Travancore. This prince, hitherto eo successful in extending his 
dominion, was soon, howover, dostincd to exporionce aggression in 
hie turn from a foreign power. Tippoo Sultan, pursuing the schemos 
of conquest that his fathor had meditated, readily found an excuso 
for directing hia arms uguinst Travancoro, which offered much to al- 
lure and but little to rosist his rapacity or ambition. So unequal o 
contest could not be of long duration. The rampart or barrior that 
runs slong tho northern frontier, rathcr marking than guurding it, 
was too weuk to stay tho progress of a less powerful army than that 
headod by the Sultan ; and though defended with a gallantry which 
in some measure chocked his ardour, and had nearly put a finel atop 
to his ambitious careor, it was soon overthrown, (December 1788), 
leaving Tippoo at liborty to pursuo his conquests or rather securo his 
prey almost without opposition. 

Provoked by tho resistance and difficultios which he had cncounter- 
ed, his successes were followed by the porpetration of the greatost 
atrocities. Undistinguishing dovastation marked the course ho pur- 
sued, and in consequence the wholo of the northern part of the coun- 
try suffered the sevorest calamities that an unbounded military licenao 
could inflict. The invading foreo, however, had not penetrated be- 
yond Veraupolay, when the approach of the English ermy undor 
Lord Cornwallis, obliged the Sultan to abandon his acquisitions, and 
hasten io the defence of his capital. This scusonablo intorposition 
saved Travancore from the conquest and soveritios that uwuited it.” 
Relioved from fureign violence, this country soon became the theatre 
of domestic strife. Tho roigning prince, apprehensive of commotions, 
had recourse to the most rigorous precautions ; and the military force 
he employed, however, insufficient to protect his dominions from with- 





* D'Lanoy, a Flemish advonturor of merit, was long in the survico of this princo. 
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out, was formidable when directed against his own subjects, whom it 
was nocessary to awe into obedience by such means. 

The counsels of Rama Warma Perumaul, who succeeded to the 
Musnud in 1799, were guided by the same policy as those of his pre- 
deceasor. Two insurrections agitated the carly part of his reign, and 
afforded the samo excuse for ensuring submission by a rigorous and 
despotic rule. This prince, from his weakness and other causes, ap- 
poars to have had great difficulty in contending with his ministers, 
who, devoid of all gratitude, alternately abused or usurped his power. 
Tho first person, who scized on the administration in the character of 
Dowan, stained his success by the death of his predecessor, and a long 
list of adherents who had supported his cause. His power, however, 
acquired, by such violent means, scems to have becn of short dura- 
tion, as in 1801 wo find him yielding to the superior address or for- 
tune of another candidate, and expecting and probably experiencing 
the same treatment he had previously inflicted on others. This dan- 
gerous rank ond position in the State secms always to have boen held 
by a precarious tenure. The new minister in his turn soon found him- 
solf surrounded by a crowd of encmies, excited and supported by tho 
Raju, und thus pressed on cyery side, he must soon have fallen before 
some aspiring rivul, had not the powerful interposition of the British 
Resident, Colonel Macaulay, saved him from the disgrace and death 
that probably awaited him. 

Now commotions carly disturbed the comparative tranquillity that 
followed his re-aceession to offico. The licontious crowd of troops that 
formed tho military. exasporated by the reduction of some customary 
allowances, or instigated by leaders, who concealed their views under 
this specious pretence, broke into open revolt in 1804. The fermont was 
momentarily allayed by au admission of their demands, but this con- 
ccssion had the usual effect of confirming the rebellious spirit that it 
‘was meont to appoase. Tho latent flame burst forth subsequontly with 
greator violonco, and the views of the disaffected, expanding with 
their increased numbers, wore at length boldly avowed. The accom- 
plishmont of those viows, though postponed, would not appear to have 
been abandoned. 

‘We are unablo to trace the successive steps that led to the war, or 
more properly, insurrection which took place in 1808; but it is per- 
haps to be attributed leas to the people in general, who had every 
thing to lose from any change, which should extinguish British in- 
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fluence, than to the Raja and his principal Native servanta, provoked 
as they were at a control, that threatened to moderate their excesses. 
The Cochin minister seoms to have been implicated in thoso transac- 
tions. The character of this personege, and the cautious monner in 
which he conducted his measures, might countenance suspicion, that 
he was one of the most zealous and artful promoters of the troubles 
that ensued. Tho leaders, however, found their temerity had pro- 
voked a contest they could not sustain; the British forco under Co- 
lonel St. Leger, overcoming all resistance, soon dispelled their illu- 
sive hopes. Of tho military operations, that terminated hoatilities, 
the detail is sufficiently known; tho perfidy of thoso who excited 
them, oxperienced a clemency they scarcely merited and could not 
have expected. 

The contest commenced by an attempt to assassinate tho British 
Resident : a perfidious design, fortunately dofeated by the fidelity of 
a domestic. Thia act of treachery was followed by some othors, mark- 
ed by a basoness and cruclty, that would have justified the sevorost 
retaliation ; but a lenient justice was satisfiod with the death of n few 
of the most obnoxious criminals, and the banishment of somo others, 
one of whom aot least deservod to have bocn visited by a acverer 
punishment. The State was called upon to defray tho oxpense incur- 
red by the British Government in this oxpedition ; and a brigade, 
consisting of one European and three Native regiments, with a do- 
tachment of artillery, was left in cantonment at Quilon, as a subsi- 
diary force, agreeably to the treaty concluded in Novomber 1795. 

The restoration of peace doos not seem to have been followed by in- 
ternal tranquillity. The late Dewan, whose crimes had brought him 
to an ignominious death, was succeeded by Oomeny Tamby, who, it 
would appear, was equally unfit for this clovated situation. Ho sought 
to usurp the sole authority of the country, and reduce the Raja to the 
condition of a captive; thus the Government became in a moasure 
divided, and the administration of affairs left in a most disorganised 
and unsettled state. So far indoed did this state of things proceed, 
that the British Government at length felt itself called upon to re- 
monstrate upon the non-fulfilment of the obligation, which engaged 
to liquidate a large amount of debt, for the failure of which frivolous 
excuses had been offered from time to time. 

The remonstrance was enforced by an intimation, that further delay 
would render it necessary to assume the internal administration of the 
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country, a8 the only means of ensuring the satisfaction of those do- 
mands. This step, howover, was rendered unnecessary by the death 
of the Raja, which took place at this juncture in 1811, and ushered 
in a new and better state of affairs. This prince left a contested in- 
horitance, but the claims of Letchmee Ranee superseding those of othor 
competitors, to her was adjudged the right of succeeding to the vacant 
Musnud. The reign of this princess, undisturbed by those disorders, 
which a series of weak Sovercigne and corrupt Ministers had so long 
inflicted, is happily connected with the improvement of the country 
and amelioration of the condition of the people. Hor highness the 
Ranee, anxious for the dismissal of a Minister, who had too long held 
and abused the power of tho State, and solicitous also to testify her 
sense of the justice that had placed her in authority, gave an early 
and strong proof of hor prudence and. good sense in delegating the ad- 
ministration of affairs to a British officer, Colonel Munro, who conti- 
nuing to exercise the duties of Resident, assumed those of Dewan also 
on the accession of this princess in 1811. The arduous task of raising 
the country from the state of declension, into which it had sunk, was, 
after a successful administration of three years, fully accomplished, 
though not without opposition from some of the higher ranks, whose 
enmity was dirccted against a reformation, incompatible with tho 
wretched state of plinder and excess of all kind, which they had so 
long cujoycd with impunity. The detail of the changes that gradu- 
ally restored prosperity to this fine country, is here unnecessary ; the 
beneficial reformation, which descrves and receives the gratitude of 
the people, has, it is hoped, cstublished the name and authority of the 
British in thoir affections. On the resignation of the Rosident, the 
Dewauship was filled by a succession of Ministers extending up to tho 
present time; thoir numes and dates of assuming office are given 
below.* The short reign of Tetchmcee Rance terminated in 1814. 
This princess left issue,t but they being minors at the period of her 
death, she was quietly succeeded by her sister, who, as Regent, con- 
ducted the Government of the country with the same successful policy 
till the year 1829, at which poriod the prosent Raja, having attained 
his majority, was formally installod and placed on the Musnud by tho 
British Resident, Colonel Morison: 


* Names % Dewaus—Deven Pulpenaubsn 1814, Shangoo Ananveo 1815, Ramen Mo- 

noven 1816, Roldy ‘Row 1817, ‘Venkata Bow 1822, Soob'Row 1880, Benge Row, acting 

1837, Venkata Row 1838, Soob Bow 1839, 

afgU0® lavehtr, who did July 1987, and txo soon tho eldest of whom inthe pretet 
2. 
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There are still a fow small States or Edawaggays allowed to exist, 
but the power of their chiefs is in moat cases reduced to a nominal 
authority, the decision of all criminal and judicial questions bolong- 
ing solely to the Circar. To the south tho little tract of Autingal 
constitutes the state of tho eldest fomale of the reigning fumily. In 
its vicinity is Killimanoor, a small torritory, belonging to the Raja of 
that name, commonly called Coil Pandaula, who appears to hold it in 
consideration of hie boing connected with the fumily of the Rance, 
The Pandalam state embraces a wide but woody oxtont within its 
limite. Till lator times its prince enjoyed a comparative degree of in- 
dependence ; he, however, is now roduced to the condition of a pen+ 
sioner, and his rifling stipond furnishes him with little moro than a 
bare subsistence. In consequence of some debts due to the Travan- 
core Circar, it has assumed (since 1812) the ontire administration of 
the country known as Pandalam. The Wanjecpuley Eduwaggay, 
situated in tho neighbourhood of Changanauchcrry, the property of a 
Potie of high rank, who holds this possession in right of some spiritual 
dignity ; its revenue, however, ia but trifling. Tho Eddupally Raja is 
to bo considered as tho fumily pricat of tho princes of Travancore. The 
territory of this chief is of all those small states the most populous 
and productivo : it is composed of several detuched portions, Middapally 
boing the residence of its ruler, a Namboory, who has a wide spiritual, 
but limited temporal control. Tortions of the mountainous tracts are 
nominally held by the pagodas of Narthoad, Tricauroor, and Chenga- 
uaad; other parts are still shared amongst petty chiofs, some of the 
Kehetry caste, others of inferior origin. ‘The mountaineers, who pos- 
seas tho southern purts of the cardamum hills, acknowledge tho sovo- 
reignty of the Pandalam Tuja. The Manomars consider themselves 
the subjects of the Travancore Government, the chief of the clan as 
an acknowledgment of his fealty paying a trifling sum annually to the 
Thodhuwallay pagoda. Ic, some years since, roccived a aword from 
the Raja of Travancore, an investiture that implied an admission of 
his authority in return for his allegiance. Of the mountainous domains, 
thas of Poonyautu is, next to Pandalam, tho largest ; its chief, termed 
Poonyautu Perumaul, holds o doubtful and unprofitable sway over an 
immense hilly tract, peopled by a fow migratory tribes Thore aro 
within Travancore two confined tracts belonging to the British, An- 
jengo, one of its carliost sottlements, and Tanguncherry, adjoining 


Quilon, once a Dutch possession ; they are both included in the Mala- 
v3 
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bar Collectorate, and in judicial matters are subject to the court of the 
assistant. judge at Cochin, an arrangement which has but vory lately 
taken place. There is another small tract of country belonging to 
Travancore to be mentioned, called Mannapaad, situated near the coast 
to the north of Cochin, which is at present held in rent by a Dutch 
gentleman. 

Travancore is divided into thirty-two districts or talooks, and these 
again are subdivided into Pedaugays, Adigaurams, or Pravurties, all 
synonymous terms, made use of in various parts of the country, to de- 
nominate the smuller divisions of’ a tulook. In Shenkottah the term 
mauniwms is used for the same purpose. 

Tho face of the country prescuts considerable divorsity, although 
its goneral cheracter, with the exception of the southern portion, is 
exiromely abrupt and mountainous. The line of coast is generally 
flat, but retreuting from it, the surfuco immediately becomes uncqual, 
roughening into slopes, which again gradually combine and swoll into 
the mountainous range which béunds the view of the east. 

Travancore is bounded on tho wost by un ample extent of sea coast, 
which measures in its whole length ono hundred and sixty-eight milos, 
but is not indented by a single harbour or even a bay of any capacity ; 
it offers, howover, 2 safe and clear roadstead from October to May, 
nor is it during this period liable, gencrally speaking, to any sudden 
squalls or storms, exeepi in the neighbourhood of the Capo, which 
has always been remarkable for continued violent winds. Manna- 
goody, Colachy, Velingum, Poontoray, Vayly, Anjengo, Quilon, Kayen- 
kulam, (for its bur), Porakoad and Alleppey are reckoned as sea-port 
towns: tho lust mentioned is by far the most important of tho whole, 
the remainder being frequentod only by small Native craft, and hav- 
ing comparatively but little trade. A lodge of rocks is stated to striko 
out from tho const for some distance in the vicinity of Pallypuram. 
A mud bank, lying about three miles out at sea parallel to the shore, 
and stretching formerly from beyond Alleppey to Porakaad, formed a 
good anchorage, where ships in twenty fathome water rode secure in 
all seasons from the dangers of a sea-shore, any heavy sea being re- 
pellod by the soft bank. Much of this, which has always been sub- 
ject to some fluctuation, has been carricd away, but a portion yet re- 
mains near Porakaad, which furnishes a erfe retreat to vessels in 
heavy blowing weather, some even remaining there (dismantled) 
duxing the monsoon, The water of the rivers and lakes escapes into 
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the aca by several embouchures. Tho Pullayaur, having pursued ita 
fertile course through the Naunjynaad valley, forms a amall Jake at 
Mannagoody, and disombogues iteclf by o narrow opening, which ix 
closed, however, during the dry scason. The Tambrapoorny, (formed , 
by the junction of the Coday and Paralay rivers), Neyaur-Karra- 
manney, and Bhavaupooram rivers discharge themselves at Tanga- 
patnum, Poo-oor, Pootentoray, and Anjengo respectively. The mouths 
of the small backwaters at these places arc opened only in the rains. 
The Kulladdee rivor, after spreading into a fine luke, escapes by the 
outlet of Eywikka or UNymoogum. These ombouchures arc gonerally 
narrow and shallow, admitting only the passago of largo dhonies. 
About Cape Comorin the coast ia bold and rather rugged, and from it 
the broakers are seon dashing over a few procipitous rocks, With a 
few exceptions the const is low and flat, a narrow strip of sand, rarely 
more than o furlong in breadth, intervening betweon the soa and tho 
commencement of cocoanut topes and gardens, that overywhore fringe 
its margin. It is only during the violont intervals of the monsoon 
that the eurf is boisterous ; at other times it admits of an casy do- 
barkation. 


The high chain of ghaute, forming the oastorn boundary of Travan- 
core is composed of a succession of bluff ridges and conical peaks, pre- 
venting in gonoral a very irregular outline, the highest of which at the 
greatest estimation, cannot excecd four or five thousand fect, Soma 
of these lofty mountains are ontircly detachod, except noar their 
base, from the neighbouring heights; falling procipitously ond fol- 
lowed to the westward by a suceossion of low hills, which continuo 
to diminish in altitude as they approach the coast. From Quilon 
southward these secondary ranges are sofloned down into undulating 
slopes, intersected by innumerable glena and valleys, which dilate in 
width in proportion as the elevation of the hills diminishes, and aro 
cultivated invariably with paddy and found to be most productive. 
Amongst the labyrinth of mountains there are some rough clovated 
table lands to be found ; but the transition from hill to dale is in most 
cases too rapid to allow of any large extent of plain surface. The 
above remarks refer to the country west of the Perryaur river, be- 
tween which and Dindigul is an immense maas of hills, crowded to- 
gether in endless confusion. They are, however, distinguished by 
similar characteristics ; their gloomy summits, oither broken into pro- 
jecting cliffs, or thickly shaded with wood, fall gonerally with pre- 
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cipitous abruptncss, and Present a variety of wild but magnificent 
forest scencry. 

These solitudes enclose within their recosses some elevated plains, 
occupying about one-twelfth of the whole area, which afford fine pas- 
turago for the cattle of the neighbouring country, and enjoy a good 
climate for a portion of the year. It is in these parts that the prin- 
cipal cardamum gardens are met with, the produce of which is annu- 
ally transported to Alleppey, and sold by contract for the benefit of 
the Travancore Government. Tho finest teak timber is also to be 
found in this mountainous tract, but cannot be felled to any purpose, 
except when in the vicinity of the Perryaur, or any other large tri- 
butary atream, by which it may bo floated down to the const. 

The line of coast, included within the limits of Travancore, is inter- 
aceted by fourteen rivers, besides numerous subsidiary streams and 
rivulets, of which the most remarkable are included in the following 
enumeration. 

Tho Pullay, vising in the sccondory range of mountains, north of 
Kutkulam, flows in a direction 8. E. and 8. 8. E. for a distance of 28 
miles, passing in its courso the towns, Pootapaundy, Kotaur and Shoo- 
sheendram, and discharges itself at length into the Muxnagoody back- 
water. Tho banks are in general low, and tho breadth of its sandy 
bed varics from 12 to 13 paces. This river, possessing but a shallow 
stream of its own, reecives a supply of water by means of an artificial 
channel from the Paudian Ana thrown across the Parolayaur near the 
village of Ponmunna, and is thus of essential servico in the irrigation 
of Naunjynaed. Several large channels arc tuken off from it at inter~ 
vals in ite course to the south. One of these, the Pootenaur, com- 
moncing a little ubove Pootupanndy, waters a space of 17 miles, and 
supplies o considerable numbor of tanks along its borders, the last 
being within hulf a milo of Cape Comorin. 

The Paralay river rises in tho mountains north of Myandragerry, 
and flows (for the first part) through a wild tract in a 8S. W. course 
for 23 miles, entering the plains at Tenivattaur, shortly after which it 
is joined by the Coday river. Tho junction of these two streams forms 
the Cooleturey river, which disembogues itself at Tangapatnum on the 
coast, after o further course of 14 miles. This latter river ia navigable 
during the rains for emall boats as far as Cooleturey, above which the 
bed becomes rocky and precipitous. 

Tho Coday river descends from the Moolachy mountains, and flows 
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8.8, W. through a wild and woody country, the banks being in gene~ 
ral ateep and the bed rocky, causing several falls and cataracte, the 
last of which is seon near Triparapoo pagotla, from whence it proceeds 
in a more tranquil course, till if unites with the Puraiuy, beforo men- 
tioned, 20 miles from its rise. 

Tho Neyaur issues from the foot of the Agastecsuer hills, and is pre- 
cipitated in its carly course by a succession of small fulls, which as it 
escapes the wilder tracts, swell into a cataract of considcrable magni- 
tudo. Confined by bold banks, this river flows over a partially rocky 
bed in a S. W. course 35 miles, till it discharges itself into the sea’ 
near Poo-oor. It is navigablo for boats as far us Neynttenkurray, & 
distance of about 8 miles, but this is only during tho rains, at which 
scason algo timber is fHouted down from the hills. 

Tho Kurramanney river also hus ita source on the north-west side of 
the Agasteosucr mountain, and flows in its curly course through a vory 
woody #fid uneven country over a partiully rocky and narrow bed con- 
fined by high banks. The fotul distance traversed by this rivor in all 
its windings is about forty-onc miles, its course being gencrally 8. and 
8. W. till approaching Poontoray on the coast; afler receiving tha 
waters of the Kil/yaur, it runs parullel to it and unites with tho sea at 
tho foot of o little head-land termed Cored. The Kurramanncy is 
crossed by o rude stone bridgo at tho village of the same name, ovor 
which the main road to Trevandrwn passcs. Bonta can ascend this 
river for 8 or 10 miles during the monsoon, and it is sorvicoable like- 
wise for floating down bamboos and timber of all doscriptions from 
the hills. : 

The Killywur may bo considered as a branch of the abovo, rising in 
the Ncedoovenkaad forests; it has a short and dovious course of fifteen, 
miles to the point of junction. Tho water of this river irrigatos a 
small tract of rice lund by means of unnicuts and channels teken off 
from them, one of theso also supplies the large reservoir in the fort 
immediately in front of the pagoda. 

The Patanaupuram river springs from the foot of the Purvumbacode 
hills, and after running west twenty-three milos, through a hilly tract 
of country, reaches the town whose name it bears, and from thence 
flows five miles further to the Anjengo estuary. Timber, bambooe, &e., 
are easily conveyed to tho coast by this river during the monsoon. 

The Ittaykarray issues from the low range of hills onat of Ched- 
diemungalum, and flows 8. W. by W. thirty miles with a rapid though 
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in gcnerul shallow siream. The waters of this river are discharged 
into the Parravoor ostuary. 

The union of five largo streams issuing from the high range of 
ghauts, form the Hui/ada river. Its course is generally N. W. pase- 
ing by the towns, Patanaupuram, Muhnuddy and Kunnatoor, and the 
total length is estimated at 70 miles, ubout one-third of which will 
admit the passage of boats. The breadth of this river varies consider- 
ably, but in some parts it expands to nearly three hundred yards. The 
high road to Quilon through the Arinvenuroo pass meets it at Pata- 
naupuram, where it is crossed during the rains by means of rafts form- 
ed by « couplo of canoes with a platform and railing above. 

The Achincoil or Kullukadaroo river springs from the foot of the 
paas of the former name, and in its course to the woat traverses a wild 
tract of country for some distance. Its bed, generally sandy but in- 
terrupted at intervals by rocks, gradually widens to near three hundred 
yards, the olevation of the banks diminishing at the same time and 
passing tho towns of Pandalam and Mauvaleekarray at length, it unites 
with the Pandbay river, after flowing a distance of seventy miles N. W., 
of which forty miles may be reckoned upon as nevigable for small 
bonts the greator part of the year. 

The Pumbay river, of which the KuHaur and Kudkandur are branches, 
rises in tho mountainous country, stretching east of Raunnee, and pur- 
sues its course with a rapid current over a rocky and precipitous bed, 
till it emerges into the plains where it finally unites its waters, with 
those of the Achineoil river, und discharges itself by two embouchures 
into the Alleppry or Vembannad lake. The Pambay is one of the finest 
rivera in Travancore, soveral islands are formed during its winding 
course to the woatward, the wholo oxtent of which will measure about 
ninety milea, fifty-two being navigable for boats the greater part of 
the year. 

The Mannymaiay river, issuing from the Kodamoorty hile, also con+ 
neots itself with the Pumbay near Shambanakulam, below which, again 
separating, it flows by several channels into the large lake. Kalloo- 
pauray end Tirroowalla are situated on the banks of this river, thirty- 
five miles of whose course are navigable. 

Numerous mountain streams descending from Hodiatur and Koda- 
moorty mountains, unite at Zerattupetta and form the Meenachef river, 
Paullai Keedungoor and Cotayam are situated on its banks. The course 
of thig river may be about thirty-five miles in length, twenty-six of 
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which are navigable for small boats during the greater part of the 
year. On leaving Cotayam, its waters arc discharged by various chan- 
nels into the Venbanaad lake. 


The Moorautupulay river is composed of three branches, which havo 
their rise {n the mountainous tract, stretching east of the town of the 
same name, and which derives its own appollation from the circum- 
stance of their streams uniting in its immediate vicinity. This river, 
after leaving the town of Moovauttupulny, has a further course of 
twenty-eight miles, when it discharges its waters into the Vembanaad 
lako by several ombouchures. Boats can in general ascend as far as 
Khodamungalim and Thodupulay. 


The Perryaur is the finest river in Travancore, and most probably 
the principal ono throughout the whole of the wostern coast. It has 
its source in the highest range of ghauts, and flows first in a northerly 
and afterwards a westorly dircction, a totul distance of one hundrod 
and forty-two miles, till it mingles its wators with tho soa at Pally- 
puram near Kodungaloor. In its course to the low country this river 
is inercased by numerous tributary streams. Its progress is often im- 
peded by rocks and narrow gorges in tho hills, with occasional falls, ren- 
dering the passage quite impracticable for boats above Nureamungalum. 
Tho greater portion of the teakwood, which is cut down annually in the 
mountains, is floated down this river to tho const. ,On reaching Abloo- 
wyo, the Perryaur separates into two branches, the northern ono pro- 
ceeding 28 before mentioned to Pallypuram, and tho southorn branch, 
after leaving Veruupulay, again separates into two. One of those, 
however, is speedily lost in tho grand estuary, to which it flows 
through numorous channels, and the other continuing south falls into 
the lake south of Trippoonceturay. Sixty miles of this river may bo 
considered as navigablo, small craft ascending as fur ua Narcamunga- 
lum, and on that branch of it, which is formed by the Eddamaluy 
rivor, boats find a ready passage to Iddiuramaud. With the excep- 
tion of the last thirty-five miles, the course of this fine stream lios 
through a complete wild, the populated tracts not extending beyond 
the town of Mulliatoor. 

Tt will be seen by the map of Travancore, that succession of lakes 
or backwaters connected by navigable canals, extends along the coast 
for a very considerable distance, and is well adapted 1o promote the 
comfort and convenience of the people. The extreme length may bo 
reckoned at noarly 200 miles, that is from Chowghnut to Trevandram 
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inclusive, but between the Jutter place and Quilon there still exists a 
high promontory of land about six miles in breadth, which it would 
be necessary to cut through to make this line of water communica. 
tion complete. The totul urex occupied by the surface of these lakes 
amounts to 2274 square miles, of which 1574 are within Travancore, 
53} belong to Cochin, and 16} tv the British provinee of Chowghaut. 
The principal Jake in point of extent is that stretching east of Allep- 
pey, and known by the name of Vwibanaad, but except perhaps 
during the monsoon, its depth in most parts is very trifling. A nar- 
row strip of land of » width varying from seven miles to something 
Joss than half a mile, serves to separate these backwaters from the 
sea, {hore are, howover, several outlets. Those at, Chetwye, Kodun- 
galoor, Cochin, Kuyonkulam, Ivcka, and Parrayoor, are the principal 
ones, by which the surplus waters from the hills find their way into 
the aca, As may be supposed, every description of merchandise os 
well as the whole produce of the country is conveyed up and down 
tho coast by the cheap und speedy transport offorded by this water 
conveyance, and in consequence good carriuge roads sre very seldom 
met with in the country. The boats in use on these waters are of 
various sizes, but. in most instances they are formed of the trunks of 
a ainglo tree, hollowed out for the purpose. The ordinary size is about 
20 fect in length and 24 fect in broadth, those intended for carrying 
rico Ww any distance aro larger every wuy, and made to close in towards 
the top or yunnel of the bout. The teuk, ungely, und cotton trees, are 
thoso generally selevted as being more durable and of greater size 
than others. 


It is in the south of Travancore only that the necessity for tanks 
and artificial works of irrigation existe, and accordingly it is thero 
alone, (with tho exception of the Shencottah talook, which may more 
properly be said to be in Tinnevelly) that any large reservoirs or irri- 
gating channels are met with. The genorality boing formed simply 
by embankments thrown across the numerous valleys, which in- 
tersect the country in every dircction. Tho Shencottah talook in 
Tinnevelly contains several tanks of considerablo extent, eupplied 
(generally speaking) by channels taken off at intervals from the Ava- 
moonuddy and Cara-moonuddy rivers. The large tank at Ellatoor, when 
full, presents fine sheet of water and serves to irrigato 417 kottah of 
paddy cultivation. The Saumberrarckarray, Zyccoody and Clangut tanks 
are also worthy of notice, each yielding a large revenue to the Circar. 
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Channela of irrigation have been formed to great advantage in the 
southern districts, denominated Naunjynuad. The chief supplying 
source is from tho Pundian und Pooter annicuts on the Paruiay river 
near the village of Ponmunna. Tho former sends off a channel of sup- 
ply to the Pudluy river. This river, in its whole course, is crossed by 
eloven anuicuts, which aro of the groatest utility in supplying numo- 
rous tanks and extensive tracts of cultivation by moans of their respec- 
tive channels. From the lower or Poofen onnieut near Ponmitnna, a 
channel is drawn off for the supply of tho Kulkulam district. This ex- 
tensivo work was cxccutod about 60 years ago, and considering tho na- 
tural difficultics to contend agninst, (the excavation in somo places 
amounting to 70 and 80 fect und frequently through granite,) it cor- 
tainly displays groat entcrprise and onorgy on the part of tho State in 
those duya. Tho Raja’s palace within tho Palpanaubapuram fort is 
likewise supplied with water from this channel, the total longth of 
which, in all its windings, is ubout 18 miles. It is now in contempla- 
tion to connect the Cuday with the Paraliy rivor above the Pandan 
dom, so us to turn tho water of tho former (which now runs waste to 
the sea) to account. 

The mountainous frontier on tho cast is passed by sixteen commu- 
nications of very various charactor. 

That of Bodinai-kenoor is the ost nortborn, it is ascended with con- 
siderable labor from tho vulley bolow, tho ucclivity on which it rises 
measuring about two milos. It continues rugged und confined till 
passing the Moodrapully, twenty-six miles ; thence it is still difficult, 
running through a rugged country to Narcamungalum, twenty-three 
miles ; beyond this placo is Khodumungalum twelvo miles, in reaching 
which it exporiences less embarrasament. This road traverses a com- 
plete wild, there not boing a habitation for nine-tenths of tho whole 
distance amounting to sixty-onc measured miles. In accomplishing it 
with cattle, twelve days aro consumed. 

The Thaywarram pasa reaches the top of the ghaut after an excecd- 
ing steep ascent for two miles. From thence it proceods to Pervin- 
gimeooty twelve miles, continuing its course to the Keel-Perryaur four- 
teen further, and reaching Udambanoor the first village in Travancore 
thirteen miles beyond that river. This, for much of its distance, is a 
difficult path, traversing a wild and mountainous region, and now lit- 
tle frequented. 

Tho ascent from Coombum, though rugged for one and half mile, is 
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fuvorable on the whole. The acclivities it ascends render the passago 
of it in some meaaure laborious, the road, however, may be considered 
otherwise as good to the Kurrunghull-aur, where somo difficulty is ex- 
pericnced in crossing ite rocky bed and impetuous stroam ; from thence 
it is much of a similar character to the Perryaur twouty-threc miles 
and three furlongs. Having passed that stream it gradually ascends, 
meeting Peermode acven miles from it, thence crosses the Sirdhoney 
ai thirty-three miles, and reaches the top of Madgunni ghaut sevon 
miles beyond that river, the wholo distance from Peermode being over 
undulating steep open slopes. The above pasa is well chosen, descend- 
ing gradually from the elevated table to the lower country, reaching 
Velliamuthum fourteen miles from its summit, and the town of Tho- 
dupuluy eighteen further on. The roud for this last stuge is compara- 
tively level and good, the whole distance from Coombum to this place 
measures fifty-two and half miles, upwards of five-sixths of which is 
through a mountainous country. Merchants frequently pass this route, 
their cattle surmounting it in cight days, This communication is one 
of the best across the hilly tract, separating the two countries ; it is, 
however, very susceptible of, and deserves improvement. 


The Goodooloor pass has an ascent of oqual length and difficulty 
with the previous ones. The roud crosses the Munjamalay Perryaur 
at tho distance of sixteen and haif miles, and reaches ‘Terratawut- 
ehunkull cleven and half miles further ; ii is in both instances tolera- 
blo, considering the nature of the ground, the last stage however is 
marked by a stcopor rise. From this the road has a gradual though 
sharp descent to Perumundaunum, three and three quartcr milea, 
which continues, but gentler, to the river four and a quarter miles, 
beyond which, cight miles, is Caunjerapully, at which town it arrives 
without any material difficulty, making a total of forty-three and threo 
quartor miles of » tolerable route. 

Of the ghauts above enumerated, only a very limited number arc 
now genorally frequonted ; indeed, the established communications 
throughout the country are few, indifferent, and reach their object by 
long detours. In the more western parts, the rivers (whose navigation 
would be rendered still more beneficial by the formation of towing 
paths) and lakes, perhaps in some measure, supersede the necessity of 
roads, but receding from it, communication becomes more embarrass- 
ed, and frequently even the most thickly inhabited tracts are only pe- 
netrated by narrow paths, skirted by hedges. The difficulties incroaso 
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on approaching the hills ; the country at whose foot is very imperfeotly 
intersected by communications, and those stuop, narrow, barely accessi- 
ble, and almost always impracticable for cattle. To these impediments 
maust be attributed the little gencral intercourse botwoon tho diflicult 
parts (particularly the interior) of the country ; and iho timid and jea- 
lous policy of the Native chiofs would appoar to have beon directed to 
their ineroaso rather than diminution ; but tho poriod when such a sys- 
tem could have been useful has passed away, and their improvement 
or rathor tho formation of good roads (for which tho nature of the soil 
offers every facility, indeod in many places cutting through tho forest 
would be sufficient) scems to doserve attention. Vacility of trunsport 
would necessarily quicken commereo, and the increase of frontier dutics 
might more than repay the expenditure that would bo incurred ; oven 
in tho present stato of tho roads, the addition of bridges would be a 
matorial advantage, which they now want. In the interior the chnams 
and valleys that intersect them, aro often crossed on the trunk of a 
tree, or a rustic bridge of canes, supported by branchos that ovorhang 
the siroan, which affords a dongorous passage. 

In connexion wth the above it may bo as well io montion, that it 
is in contemplation to opon a now line of communication for wheol 
carriages throughout the interior of the country from south to north, 
commencing at Colachy on the coast in the Irraneel district, und pass- 
ing through tho principal towns of the intorior in a direction nearly 
parallcl with the line of coust, and about midway between it und the 
foot of the ghauts. It will utimately join tho Trichoor roud leading 
direct through Pulghaut to Coimbatore. 

To facilitate communication, it is also intended that cross roads 
should be constructed at convenient distances, connecting the princi- 
pal road with the backwater, which stretches along tho coast for'a 
distance of about two hundred miles, and (with the exception of an 
interval of six miles across the Wurkully hills betweon Trevandrum. 
and Quilon), affords convenient transport for goods of every descrip- 
tion. 

Tho Natives estimate the greater distances by time, the amaller 
ones by sound. A Naulyga (something loss than half an hour), may 
be considered asa milo and a half in the level country, but in tho 
hilly parts the ostimation must be reduced by one-third : a Villypaad 
(or call} means about a quarter of a milo. The summons is commu- 
nicated in a peculiar tone of voice, enforced by the utmost effort of 
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the lungs, and anawered after the same manner. To the woody na- 
ture of the country must be attributed the gencrality of this practice, 
and to the same cause is probably ascribable the practical knowledgo 
of the points of the compass, possessed by cvery one, and employed 
upon the most trifling occasions. 

The system, if indeod thore ever was any hero, of weights and mea- 
sures, appears to havo been formerly very imperfect ; a more regular 
one has lately been established, and those now used at the several 
Chowkays, &c., are ro; ted by a fixed standard. The following 
tables will show most of the weights and measures in ordinary use : 









Wayhts, 
10 Gold Fanams.... «eee LT Callanjoo. 
20 Callanjoos. . seoeee 1 Pullum. 
5) Pullums, . seeees L Rautel. 
18 Rautels or 

Seeeeree rere ee laum. 
99 Pullume Le 


Weights used at Quilon. 
3 Pollums.,......,. ee eee. cee 1 Seer. 
seeeeees I Pound. 
aeeee 1 Poolaum, 
28 Pounds.......00-.eeeee0++ L Kutcha Maund.t 
Gran Measure mm Naunjynaad. 
360 Grains of Paddy.... ...... 1 Chevadoo. 



















5 Chevadoos,......+-++.seeee- 1 Olluck. 
8 Ollucks., .. 1 Puddy. 
8 Puddics.. veoes 1 Maral, 
21 Marcals... «. 1 Kotay. 
Lagned Measure. 
4 Thodums................., 1 Nauly. 
4 Naulies. 1 Edungally. 
10 Edungallies, -» 1 Purrey. 
12 Do. on seeees LE Chodanay.¢ 
& COhodanays...... wseeees L Codum.| 








© Sometimes one hundred Pullums, 
¢ Thirty pounds oqual to a Pucka Maud. 
} This measure is subjected to great vurieties, varying from three to twelve Edungallics, 
4 Or o large pot full, 
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Grain Measure. 


4 Noulics. 0.0... ccee ee 
10 Edungailics . 1 Parray. 
20 Purrays..... seeeeees L Vurray. 

Tho coins current throughout Travancore are of small valuo; the 
largest ia the gold Anandaraiyon Punnum ; tho Cullian, ulso gold, 
now only seen in the southern parts, is in a great measure a nominal 
coin, it is, however, much used in calculation, and is that in which 
the Circar rovenuo accounts aro kept. The Chuckram is silver. Tho 
Rashee, worth ten Chuckrums, and Kutcha Rupec, one-quarter of a 
Pagoda, are nominal coins, but commonly uscd in accounts. In 
Cochin the coins are somewhat different; thero are soveral kinds of 
copper oncs, tho Racs, the smallest of thom is a nominal coin; tho 
Pootton is silvor, fifty per cent. greater in valuc than the Chuckrum. 
The Veerarauyen is a gold coin of the samo valuo us tho Ananda- 
rauyen Punnum, the device is only different. 

Tho following are the ordinary coins in Travancore and Cochin. 

Current in Travancore. 
16 Copper Cash............ 1 Chuckram. 
4 Chuckrums,, .......... 1 Cullian Punnum. 
8 Verncolo........0.0+06. 2 Donnu. 







. 1 Edungally.* 








80 Do. ..eueee « 20 do. 
osx Square foet. r «ee» 1 Edungally Cundum. 
880 Square feet... .......... 10 do. do. 


1 Purray Cundum.. .... ..8802 fect. 
2 Cullums...... + 1 Anandarauyen, 
34 Anandarauyon «» 1 Mudras Rupee. 
All tho coins of the castern coust have currency in the more south- 
ern parts. 





Carrent in Cochin. 
2 Rai Shelleo.. . 
2 BShollecs 
2 Doodies....., 0... 
2% Piceor..... 
11 Shellees or Cash. 
54 Poottens........., . 1 Veerarauyen Punnum. 
34 Veerarauyon Punnums....., 1 Rupee. 


‘© This means the Moodray (or stamped) Edungally. In tho silo of grain the Ryat bay 





1 Doodic. 
see 1 Pice. 


1 Pootten. 
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Gold Mohurs, Surat Rupecs, Gold and Silver Dollars, are current 
in Cochin ; their value in the market is subject to great fluctuation, 
being raised or depressed by tho arts of the Native shroffe, (Konka- 
nies,) who are numerous, clever, and unprineipled, and subject to no 
check. The Circar, however, havo an established stendard, at which 
thoy are received and paid. The public accounts are kept in gold 
Vecrarauyen Punnums, and Surat Rupees, which are reckonod as Com- 
pany’s Rupees, though generally six per cent. less. 

Purray in tho northern and central parts is the universal term used. 
in land moasuro, particularly as referring to tho low land on which 
rice ia grown. The Perrumboo grounds, that border the glens, are 
also estimated by Purrays, but are more commonly called Moorics, 
meaning the divisions into which they are formed by hedges ; thua in 
stating the oxtont of his property, a ryot would say, he posscased so 
many Purray Cundum, (rice lands), so many Moorie Perrumboo ficlds 
on low slopes, so many cocoanut trees, &c. The Purray is understood 
generally os the spaco upon which three Ndungallics of seed can bo 
sown ; but the grain lands nover having undergone mcasuremont, the 
area implied under this term is as much diversified in point of extent, 
as the aced is in quantity, it being influenced by the character of the 
soil. From various measurements it would appear that the Purray of 
the Poonjay londs is amaller than that of the valleys or Verupu lands ; 
the former may be taken at one-cleventh of an acre, the latter is 
about one-seventh ; but perhaps we shall not be wrong in ostimating 
the general arce of the Purray at one-eighth of an aere ;* the un- 
cortainty of land measurement might porhaps be received as o proof 
of the litile value of this kind of property, but the inference would 
be incorrect. The aren, boing ascertained by estimation, is arbi- 
trary, perhaps often unjust; but the measurement, it may generally 
be considered, is in favor of the ryot ; a more regular system might 
be more advantageous, but the attempt might possibly create alarm. 






* Tho averngo of fifteon different measurements gives the Parray at. ... 
Do. sixtecn do, at Potrawam .. 


Do. ‘one do, at Kalloopaura: 3,496 
Do. thirteen do, at 3,598 
Do. do. in Pandsgum give: 3,802 


Iu the samo district along the borders uf the lake 
‘The average measuroment at Parravoot . 
‘The amount of cultivated lands in seventeen districts, as given by the survey, would 
amount tp 190,720, supposing the acre to be cqual to 8 Purrays, the regiaterod lauds would 
give 200,868 acres, beg a difference of only une-twentioth, 
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A measurement was begun in Pandalam,* but the Natives did not 
seem to relish the innovation. The land measure in Naunjynand is 
termed Kotay ; it fluctuates in oxtont with the varioties of the aoil. 
On the lands bordering the valleys, tho Kotay is equivalent to one 
and half acre on the waving uplands, occupied by palmira troes; it 
expands to three and three-quarter oorcs; whon tho term is applied 
to those lands, on which salt is made, it moans an area of two and 
ono-cighth acro. 

The southern share of Muleyalum, unexposed as it has been to Ma- 
homedan conquest, proscrves the Hindoo religion in all its strictness 
of forms and ceremonies. 

The Brahmin population, peculiar to this country, is divided into two 
grteat classes: the first in importance and of tho highest onste is the 
Namboory ; and the second, the Pootie or Canara Brahmin ; these two 
elussea take precedence of all forcign Brahmins, enjoy many privileges 
and aro looked up to with groat reverence by the people of tho country 
in genoral. Tho number of Iindoo temples is ostimated at nearly 
4,000, the greater part of them, however, are but small compared to 
those in the Curnatic, and very many ore fast going to docuy. Up- 
wards of 300 are consccrated to the worship of the superior divinities, 
Vishnoo and. Siven ; a considerable number aro dodicated to Bagavaty 
(the Buddrakauly of the castern coast) at whose shrine buffaloes, sheep 
and pouliry are sacrificed. During the festivals in honor of this god- 
dess, it is common for her votaries to pierce the musclos and flesh of 
the back with hooks, and suffer themselves to be suspended and swung 
round a pole till their strength is quite exhausted. The long cataloguo 
of pagodas, which yet remuin, bolong to the lowor orders, and are de- 
dicated to local or sylvan deities, which latter are considered to preside 
ovor the business of rural life. Padbanabah Swamy or Vishnoo may 
be considored as the patron deity of Travancorc. ITis principal shrine, 
termed Ananta-Shaiyanum, is at Trevandrum, where his worship is 
conducted with great profusion and splendour. Among tho other pa- 
godas of colebrity that of Ayapon at Chowrymully attracts partiowlar 
attention, vast numbers (and many even from tho eastern coast) flock- 
ing to it at tho poriod of the festival in January, to presont their 
vows and offerings, notwithstanding it is situated in the wildest country 


The following are the measurce thero used, 
1 ¥eracolo Fra Bauare fect. 
4 Do. 1 Denau, 
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possible. Kanncea-koomaury or Cape Comorin, at the oxtreme point of 
the peninaula, is a celebrated place of pilgrimage. The ceremonies of the 
pagodas are almost always performed by the two classes of Brahmins 
before mentioned, who are succeeded in their office from time to time by 
others of the same caste. The principal, and they may be called the na- 
ional festivals, are those of Vishoo and Wonum ; the former occurs in 
April, and the latter in August or September. The Wonum is the foast 
most gonerally observed throughout the country; during its progress 
the houses are adorned with flowers ; lamps aro kept burning and the 
swing is put in requisition, in fact a goneral jubilee is kept by all 
ranks and classes of society. It would be impossible almost to enume- 
rate the several festivals that occur at the various principal pagodas 
in the country; but thore is one grand feast, called Moorajabbum, 
celebrated cvery sixth year at Trovandrum that is worthy of notico. 
It occupies 56 days and gonerally collects the whole Brahmin popula- 
tion of the surrounding country, who are entertained at an immense 
expense to the Circar, a liberality or rather profusion, that has acquir- 
ed for this stato the epithet of Dhurmah Summustaunam or charita- 
blo land. The Circar have within the last 20 ycars resumed the whole 
of the pagoda lands, yielding an annual revenue of 3 lacs of Rupeca. 
The expenses of tho religious establishment are now defrayed from the 
general treasury und arranged on a liberal footing, that allows of the 
performance of every ceromony consistent with the established customs, 
JOWNS AND VALLAGIS OF ‘TRAY \NOURE. 

In gonoral the towns and yillages in tho south of Travancore have 
the sume compuct form, and regular strocts as those commonly mot 
with in tho Carnatic ; but proceeding north, they become more strag- 
gling and cover a large surface of ground, cach house being surround. 
ed by ita own garden or compound. 


‘Tirruvauncode. 

The ancient capital of Travancore, and from which the principality 
takes its name, has now fullon greatly into decay, and presenta but o 
poor appearance ; its population is chiefly composed of Lubbies and 
Soodras. 


Sboosheendrum, 
The chief town in the Agasteesuram district, situated in Latitude 
8° 9 22” N., and Longitude 77° 30’ 26” E., is remarkable for its 
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pagoda, built in the Carnatic style, and dedicated to Eesuren or Thau- 
noo Moorthy. This town has a large Brahmin population, and is the 
residence of the Tuhsildar, who there holds his cutcherry ; Myladdy, 
considerable villago near the base of the southern hills, contains the 
first Protestant Missionary Church, built in Travancoro in the year 
1810, by the Rev. Mr. Ringeltaube, who collected a small congrega- 
tion of Native Christians, whoso numbers have since increased. 


Kotaur. 


Is a town of considorable extent, to which merchants from tho 
southorn parta of India resort, it boing tho principal mart for exchango 
in articles of trade and moncy in the south of India. Tho atreets ara 
generally narrow and irregular, oxtending one and o half mile from 
north to south. It contains some public buildings, a3 granarice, and 
one in particular, a large tobacco banksall. Tho most rogular part of 
tho town is near the pagoda of Vadeveesuram, where the Brahmins 
reside, thoir houses being well built and neatly arranged in streets. 
An English froo school has lately been catablished at this place by 
His Ilighness the Raja, for tho instruction of Native youths in the 
English ond Tamil languages. Contiguous to Kotaur is Nagercoil, 
once the seat of tho Travancore Government. It is now the atation 
occupicd by tho southern zillah court, and is likewise the residence of 
two Missionarics, in connection with tho London Missionary Society. 


Pullycoorchy or Oodeagherry. 


A fort, the walls of which enclose o hill situated 33 milcs &. E. of 
Trivandrum in Travancore. It was constructed by a European for- 
merly in the service of the Travancore Government, of tho namo of 
D'Lanoy. The walls are of granite; but the fort ontirely command- 
ed from the neighbouring mountains. Some years ago a detachment 
of the Company’s troops was stationed there. There were some sub- 
stantial and extensive buildings in the fort for lodging troops and about 
twelve years ago works wore erected in them by the Travancore Sircar 
for re-casting « number of iron shot which lic there in a tank, and under 
General Fraser’s auspices 2 European was appointed to carry on the 
operations. But the scheme was soon abandoned, an€ both those works 
and the original buildings are gone to ruin. Some of the materiale have 


been taken by Cenorsl Cullen, the Resident, to erect a bungalow on 
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Vuily mountain, about six miles distant. Inside the fort are the ruins of 
a Church, among which is to be seen the tomb of D’Lanoy, and some 
other officers; the Church was once transferred to the London Mission- 
ary Society. 


Palpanaubapuram or Kalkulam. 


About a milo north of Oodeagherry, has also an catensive fort, in- 
tonded to defend the palace and celebrated pagode within. The Tah- 
sildar’s cutcherry is held at this place, and outside the fort is an Eng- 
glish fiee-school, established on the samo principles as that ot Kotaur. 


Golachy. 


A bea port town, in Latitude 8° 10’ 43” N., Longitude 77° 16’ 55” 
X/, hnown in the carlior ages of commerce, is still a place of consider- 
uble resort for small Native vessols and traders to the Coromandel 
<oast ; the Indigo factory, formerly established hero, is not now kept up. 


Shersyenkeel. 


Tho capital of the district, is an cxtensive but irregular town, 
situated cast of Anjengo, and on the opposite sido of the backwater. 
It contains a pagoda and cotarum, ond compriscs several streets of 
Nair houses and gardens, in which the cocoauut, arcca-nut, jack, 
mango, and other fruit frees as usual abound A free school, for the 
instruction of Native youths in the English and Malayalum languages, 
has been established at this place. 


Quilon or Kolum. 


Is rendered remarkable by ihe circumstance of the Chronological 
era of the country boing fixed by ancient tradition from the founda- 
tion of this town, which, by this account, is now 1015 years ago. It 
owes much of its present extent and importance to the large military 
force, which was stationed here from 1809 up to the year 1830; in 
which latter yeardt was reduced to one Netive regiment, ite present 
aBtrength. It is still, however, a populous place, and contains an ex- 
tensive range of bazaars; as well as several Parsee shops which are 
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supplied with articles from Bombay. The cantonment is to tho east 
of the town, and contains barracks and other public buildings, sufficient 
for three or four battalions of Native and one of European troops, to- 
gether with a Protestant Church, and several bungalows for tho ac- 
commodation of the Officers. The British Residency is the most con- 
spicuous building, situated on tho north of tho cantonmint, and com~ 
manding a beautiful view of tho backwater and surrounding country. 
In its vicinity is an gntique pagoda, dedicated to Kistnasawmy. Prior 
to the year 1829, the Iuzzoor or Dewan’s Cutcherry and the Appeal 
Court were at Quilon ; these offices were removed to Trivandium on 
tho occasion of His Ilighness the Raja ascepding the Musnud, and tho 
Tuhsildar’s Cutcherry alone remains. Fucing the Cutcherry, at tho 
disianco of a quarter of a mile, is the Sea Custom Mouse, a commodi- 
ous upper roomed building under the charge of the Master Attendant, 
who usually resides at Tanguncherry, 


‘Tangancherry. 


Formerly a Dutch scttlement, is now a British possession, adjoining 
Quilon on tho west. It was originally u fort, built on a headland of 
laterite, jutting inte the sca, the Iength about 24 furlongs east and 
west, and the mean breadth onc fmlong; portions of the old walls 
aro still visible, as are also the ruins of an old Portuguese tower and 
belfry. The interior of ono of the bastions is now occupied as a Pro- 
testunt burial ground. The Master Attendant’s houso is situated at 
the foot of the rampart, leading from the flag staff, which occupies 
the N. W. angle of tho fort. Tho town is composed of four regular 
atreeta, infersceted by narrow lanos, and divided off into compounds, 
encluaing the houses of tho Portuguese and Dutch families. The gar- 
dens arc stocked with tho usual fruit trees, and in some coffee is also 
grown. The inhabitants aro mostly Roman Catholics, and are under 
the spiritual charge of the Bishop of Cochin, who resides at this place. 
In judicial mattory tho people hore are subject to tho Auxiliary Court 
at Cochin ; the department of polico has its separate Superintendent, 
appointed by the British Government. The customs, port duos and 
other revenues, derived from this settlement, are levied by the Tra. 
vancore Circir, un equivalent in moncy being paid by it for the same. 
By this arrangement much of the smuggling and contraband traffic 
which formerly existed, is now prevented. 
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Periancoll. 

Isa temple of great antiquity, dedicated to one of the five Moun- 
tain Deities, and etands in a hollow surrounded by hills, about a mile 
from the summit of the pass to which it gives it name. Tho pagoda 
lies E. 8. E., 26 miles from Kotaurakarray, in 2 direct line. In its 
vicinity is a fronticr Chowkey or Custom House, with o Havildar’s 
guard of Nair sopoys. Tho whole of this pass, which may be reckon- 
ed about 18 miles in length, prosents a succession of jungle and grand 
forest, scenery ; the rond is execssively bad, owing to the rocky nature 
of the country through which it is taken, and the continucd rain that 
prevails for six months inthe ycar, which has gradually washed away 
the alluvial soil, of which the road was originally constructed, leaving 
little else than the bare rocks and masses of stone to mark its direction. 








Shenkotteh. 

A town situated to the cast of the abovo pase, compact and neat in 
appearance, and at the same time tolerably extensive. Two small 
streams from the adjoining hills unito below tho town, over one of 
which the main road to Madura and Tinnevelly passes. Tho Tahsil- 
dar’s Cutchorry is hold in one of the public buildings, of which there 
aro several, as well ns pegodas, in various parts of the town. It is 
distant about 40 miles from Tinnevelly, and immediately to the south 
is Courtalluin or Tencasi, the southern Benares; the gencral place of 
resort during the hot months for those European officials of the Tin- 
nevelly district, who can find time to repuir thither to enjoy the fine 
climate which this place enjoys, between the months of June and 
October. 


Achincoil, 

Another ancient hill {emplo, which gives its name to the pass north 
of Shenkottah, is situated in an exceedingly wild part of the hills; 
the road or rather footpath posses close to it, and then proceeds in a 
westerly direction to Pandalam and the adjoining districts. 


Kisteapurem. 

N.N. W. 53 miles of Karanaugapally, is a place of note, and con- 
tains a large population, chiefly Nairs. It has an extensive fort form- 
ing almost a square, and defended without by a strong bamboo hedge ; 
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within it are, a cotarum of modern date, a powder magazine and gra+ 
naries. The inhabitants reside principally on tho ast of the fort; at 
the N. E. angle is a pagoda dedicated to Kistnasawmy, at which a 
thirty days’ festival takes place annually. This is one of the five Zil- 
lah Court stations ; the proceedings of the Court are conducted in one 
of the public buildings outside the fort on the wost. 


Mauvaleekerray. 


The capital of a district, lies 25 miles north of Quilon, and 8$ milos 
from the coast, and bears signs of having once been a place of some 
consequence. It has a large and regular fort, built of red stone and 
mud, about 2 miles in circumference with 24 bastions, each side hav- 
ing a gateway in the centro, Tho interior is laid out in noat streets, 
crossing at right angles, and linod with compounds and houses of the 
Nairs, whose numbers amount to something considerable. In tho 
centre of the fort stands an ancient pagoda, surrounded by a Brahmin 
Agrarum, and having a large reservoir to the north faced with stone. 
On tho cast aide aro several public buildings, occupied by the Tabuil- 
dar’s department and other public offices. On the south is a spacious 
cotarum, whero some connections of the present Raja’s reside. To 
the N. E. a short distanco from the fort, thore is a long strect of 
houses inhabited by Syrian Christians, who have a neat Church at 
the eastern oxtromity. 


Chengancor, 

Formerly included in the Mauvaleckarray district, is now the capi- 
tal of a separate Tahsildar'’s charge. It is an extensive and populous 
town, situated on the west bank of tho Kukkooley, a small river or 
eanal, connecting the Achincoil and Pambay rivers. There is another 
town of the same name, about five miles to tho N. E. on the south 
bank of the Pambay river, which is famous for its pagoda dedicated 
to Mahadeven. The population here also is extensive, and consista 
principally of Nairs and Brahmins. The country around is open and 
well cultivated, and the scenery exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. 


Pandalam. 


The Pandalam principality, originally called the Iroor Suroopam, 
was subjugated in 931 of the Malabar ere, or A. D. 1756, and finally 
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assumed in 1812. It is now included in the Mauvaleekarray district, 
Pandalam, the capital, is composed of twelve villages, contiguous to cach 
other and containing a large population, chiofy Naira and Brahmins, 
whose dwollings lio scattered along the banks of the Achincoil river, 
and aro encloaod as usual by their soparate gardens. There are soveral 
pagodas of celebrity with their Ootooparays for Brahmins attached. 


Arripaad, 

Situated in a fertile and populous part of the Kartegapally district, 
is hold in great catimation by all clusses for tho sanctity and colebrity 
of ita temple, dedicated to Soobramonicn, a superior edifice of its kind. 
The domo ovor the interior abovo the image is covered with copper 
plates, and in the walle are fixed a number of brass lamps. Thore 
aro spacious caravanserais and other large apartments attached, en- 
compassod by o high wall. Around and within ita vicinity arc a few 
pagodas and other odifices, the lattor being occupied at the annual fosti- 
val in April, which lasts for ten days, in which interval immenso crowds 
assomble to witness the ceremonies, The Brahmins reside in Mud- 
dums and detached houses surrounding the pagoda, and tho musicians 
and depondanta about the margin of the fields, under groups of cocoa- 
nut plantations. The cotarum or palace, o neat building, is situated 
on the border of u fine tank, immediately north of the temple. During 
the festival, Puttcr Brahmins and merchants resort here, and traffic in 
cloth and other sulcablo articles. The expenses of this pagoda, de- 
frayed by tho Circar, amount to a very great sum annually. 


Titrcowalla, 


The capital of tho district of this nome, lies nine miles N. N. E. of 
Mauvaleekarray, and derives some celebrity from a large antique pa- 
goda, which, for magnitude ond sanctity, is perhaps only exceeded by 
that at Trevandrum. The foundation of this temple is traditionally 
carried back to 83 years before thoChristian era, Previously to the year 
1796 this town was a place of commercial note, but in this respect it 
bas gradually declined since the establishment of Changanaucherry 
as tho general mart for this part of the country. The large pagoda, 
encompassed by a high wall nearly one furlong square, forms the cen- 
tre of an extensive and tolerebly regular town, inhabited principally 
by Brabming end Naira. The chiof buildings are the cotarum and 
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cutcherry, in front of which isa tank or reservoir faced with stone, 
having bathing apartments jutting out into the water on the four sides. 
The Syrian Christians have erected a Church about half a mile on the 
north of the pagoda, in placo of one that was formerly burnt to the 
ground. Tho other public buildings at this place consist of a police, 
choultry, custom house, and tobacco godown ; excepting these there is 
nothing remarkuble. 


Ambolapully. 


Tho principal town of tho district, to which it gives its namo, is 
situated on tho western confines of a broad sheet of cultivation, and 
waa, up to the yoar 1754, the capital of tho Chombugachorry Raju’s 
country. Tho temple is a small but neat and costly edifice, erected on 
the contre of a mound of carth two furlongs square, having un entranco 
on cach side. ‘The interior apartment is covered with plates of cop- 
per, and on the top aro three gilt spiral ornaments, with a largo brass 
pillar in front of the gate. A fow yurds to the south is the cotarum, 
surrounded also by o wall and divided into numerous apartinents, all 
substantiolly built. The usual agrarums and muddums for the ac- 
commodation of the Brahmins are found here also on an oxtensive 
scale. The annual festival takes place in April, the cxpenso of which, 
estimated at 15,000 Kally Funams or 2,143 Rupees and 17,000 parahe 
of paddy, is defrayed by the Circar. 


Poorakaad. 


Lies on the const, and was once the sea-port of the country, and a 
placo of considerable trade, but has declined in proportion, us Allep- 
ey (tho present port) has increased in importance ; it is still, how- 
ever, a populous town, consisting of a broad street of bazaars with 
other narrow lanes, branching off to the right and left. The buildings 
of note are the cotaruma of the Raja of Travancore and Chembaga- 
cherry, (the latter is now made use of as a depét for tobacco), the large 
Concaney pagoda, 2 Roman Syrian Church, and a few spacious houses 
of merchants. Small country craft, with Circar tobacco from Jaffna- 
patam, touch here occasionally to discharge their cargoce. A line of 
fortification to the south, called Tottapally.Vauday, originally raised 
to prevent encroachments on the part of the Travancore Bajs’s troops, 
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ig now in ruins. A skirmish is said to have occurred at it, when the 
latter became victorioua in the year A. D. 1741. There are also tho 
remains of a Portuguese fort and factory in the sea, which can be seen 
at low water. The population of this plece consists of Concanies, 
Moplas, Muckwars and Shunars. 


ANeppey or Aulapully. 


Situated in Latitude 9° 30’ N., and Longitude 76° 21’ F., is now 
the first eea-port town in Travancore. The town itself lies scattered, 
between the beach and an catensive tract of paddy cultivation, border- 
ing the backwater which hore stretches castward to a considerable 
distance, forming an extensive lake. A canal, leading from the back- 
water to the Circar timber yard on the coast, passes through the cen- 
tre of the town, and is crossed by six wooden bridges, about a third of 
amile from cach other, having streets leading from them at right 
angles to the canal, by means of which every facility is afforded to 
tho morchant in conveying his goods from one side of the town to the 
other. The southern portion is divided into compounds, containing 
the dwelling houses of Arab and Parseo merchants, as well as of the 
better classes of tho inhabitants. Contiguous to the coast at the end 
of the canal, are the pepper and salt banksalls, the ses custom house, 
and 4 private dwelling house for the accommodation of the commercial 
agent. A Protestant Mission, connected with the Church Missionary 
Society, has been cstublished at this place for many years past. Tho 
Church togethor with the Mission house and premises lie on the north 
side of tho canal, a short distance only from the coast. The town of 
Alleppey was of little or no importance fifty years ago; but from the 
encouragement held out to merchants and settlers of all classes, it has 
by degroes become very populous and a place of great trade. It is hera 
that the chief produce of the interior, such as teak-timber, pepper, 
cardamums and other export articles is collected, from the salo of 
which the Travancore Circar derives a considerable revenue. The 
whole of this department is under the superintendence of a British 
officer in the capacity of commercial agent. A flag staff has been 
erected by the Circar near the custom house, in the main topmost 
cross-trees of which a double lantern with plain lights is fixed; and 
these are kept burning regularly at night, as a guide to vessels passing 
up and down the coast, or wishing to make this port. 
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Chunganaucherry. 


Is the capital of a district, and lies 15 miles cast of Alleppey, and 
38 miles north of Quilon. Tho town is built on a rising ground on 
the eastern border of that extensive delta, called Kootanand, and is 
both populous and flourishing, being from its situation well adapted 
for trode, and having roads to tho interior communicating with the 
Dindigul valley across the hills, and good water communication to the 
west towards Quilon, Alleppey, and othor intermediate places. A fair 
is held here bi-weekly, which is attended by crowds of people from 
the interior and from the west ; these latter are at times ao numerous, 
that the canal is quilo blocked with their canoos and boats. The 
population consists of the usual proportions of Brahmins, Nairs, Sy- 
rian. Christians, Lubbays, and othor lower classes, each portion of the 
community having its own strecta and places of worship. A Kshotry 
prince, connected with the reigning fumily of Travancore, resides at 
this place. 


Sharretallay, 


The capitel of tho district bearing its name, is situated at tho 
southern extremity of on inland branch of the backwater, by means 
of which it possesses a free communication with Alloppoy, Cochin, 
and the interior districts. It has an extensive population consisting 
of Brahmins, Nairs, Concanics, Syrians, and Shanars. About tho 
centre, on the west side of the town, is a Syro-Roman Church, one of 
tho largest in the country, and is said to have been built about 370 
years ago. A colony of black Jews once settled at this place, but the 
stagnation of trade and want of employment inducod them, (it would 
seem), to quit it; their synagogue, a short distance from the Church 
on the opposite side of the etrect, has now fallon to ruin. Tho Con- 
canies have thcir dwellings to the east in compounds around their 
pagoda ; a few of tho familics of this caste are in affluent circum- 
stances. The houses of the Nairs are dispersed in groves of cocoa- 
nut freca bordering their fields, which run in long narrow valleys, 
and depend on the periodical rains for water. To tho 8. E. is » neatly 
built small pagods, dedicated to Bagavaty, with an agrarum and 
several buildings for Brahmins attached. This is one of the many 
places of celebrity in the province ; the annual festival occurs in April, 
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and continues for eight successive days, during which time the place 
is thronged with spectators, chiefly Nairs, from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. 


Cotayam. 


Though a place of some note, is not a very large or roguler town 5 
it extends for some distance ulong the edge of the river; and at the 
northern extremity, near a small fort, ia a small square of bazaars, 
where a weokly market is hold, and some littlo trade carried on, chiefly 
by the Syrians, amongst whom there is here porhaps more wealth and 
proporty than they aro generally found to possess. The population of 
Cotnyam is principally composed of Syrian Christians, who possess 
several large Churches in the neighbourhood, and consider this as the 
principal seat of their religion. The district authoritios also resido 
hore. The scenery around is exceedingly picturesque. Churches 
ond pagodas are seen dispersod here and there, amid the rich foliage 
of fine forest trees, that skirt tho rivor in its course through a beauti- 
fully undulating country ; vegetation also is most luxuriant ; and the 
addition of » few neat ond well constructed European houses gives 
the place on air of novelty and interest. The Church Missionary So- 
cicty has long occupicd this spot, and Missionaries havo bocn sent out 
from time to time to instruct the Syrian population generally in the 
truths of Christianity, but more especially to educate tho youths in- 
tendod for the ministry. With a view of aiding this laudable inten- 
tion, @ collogo was erected and liborally endowed by the late Ranee, 
during the administration of Colonel Munro. It is still in exist- 
ence, though tho students at present are but few, in consequence of 
tho opposition of the present Metran, who is averse to any species of 
improvement or refonn. 


Laulum or Paulleyepetts. 


The capital of the Meenachel district, is situated 8. E., 35 miles 
from Cochin, on the bank of a fine navigableatream. It is a tolerably 
large town with some bazaars ; it is inhabited almost entirely by Chris- 
tiana, many of whom are merchants engaged in the areca-nut trade, 
which here forms the chief article of traffic. Three several kinds are 
enumerated as adapted to the different markets, for which they are 
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prepared ; in the first casc, the nut is split, colored and dried ; in the 
second, colored and dried ; and in tho third instance, dried only. A 
portion of this product finds its way to Palghaut, being transported 
by water to Chowgaut, and from thence by land carriago. Tho south- 
ern parts of Travancore and the inhabitants of the Dindigul valley 
are, in part, suppliod with this orticlo from Laulum, and this town re- 
ceives in turn severul imporis, such as cloth of various textures, coarse 
cumblies, iron, dry grain, &e. The Meenachel district authorities re- 
side here, and in its immediate neighbourhood is a small fort, now in 
ruins, within which a cotarum avd other woodon buildings, built 
after the usual rustic fashion, aro to be secn. 


Todupuley. 


Centrically situated in the district, bearing the same name, was once 
the seat of an extensive trade curricd on chicfly by Lubbay merchants 
originally from the eastern coast, who form the principal part of the 
population of the town. Tho pass between Todupuley and Cumbum 
in the Dindigul valley leads through o wild mountainous tract, donsely 
covered with largo forest trees (among which the teak is seen flourish- 
ing) and is traversed by bullocks, in ten or twelve doys. The oxport 
trado is confined to the areca-nut and some little cocoanut and salt- 
fish, all which articles find a ready salo on tho eastern side of the 
ghauts ; and the imports consist of cloth, cumblies, iron in bars, a great 
variety of dry grain, and a long list of condiments and other Ices im- 
portent articles. The town itself isin no way remarkable, but the 
scenory around is of a strikingly grand and romantic character. The 
fine river, the Perryaur, flowing through this district, is of extensive 
service in tho transpor{ of toak timbor to tho coast. 


Ahloowye. 


Ta situated on the southorn bank of the Perryaur river, and may be 
considered as the watoring place of Cochin, from which it is distant 
about sixty-one miles. Several bungalows have been built on tho banks 
of the river, which are in great request during tho hot months of 
March, April and May, both on account of the cool tomperature of 
the place compared to Cochin, and the wonderful salubrity of the 
water, which induces all who frequent the place to enjoy the luxury 
of bathing. 
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Parravoor. 


The chief town of the district of this name, lics north thirteen miles 
from Cochin, and is esteemed one of tho principal towns of the north- 
ern parts, although by no means remarkable for either size or regu- 
larity. It was, however, at no very remote date of greater importance, 
having been one of the chief military stations ; its decay may be dated 
from the invasion of the Sultan, who, after his usual manner, plundor- 
edand partly destroyed the town and suburbs, This town hos two 
churches, a pagoda, some small cotarums, the usual offices of the dis- 
trict authorities and some few buildings of Europoan architecture, now 
become store houses of {obacco, pepper, salt, &c. The estate of Mona- 
paod, or as it is moro generally called of Palliport, (Pallypuram) was 
purchased from the Dutch by the Travancore Government, at the 
period that the fort of Kodungaloor was sold by the former. This 
tract ia now held by a Dutch gentleman (M. Vernede), who rents it 
from the Circar, and is highly cultivated, and extremely fortile in the 
ordinary produco of the country. It has a very largo proportionate 
population, and in some measuro belongs to the Parravoor district ; a 
guard from the polico establishmont of that place boing stationed in it, 
or being called on for aid on all occasions whore coercion is nocossary. 
The Circar servants do not interfere in collecting the revenue; dofaul- 
tora, however, are amenable to the Purravoor Zillah Court within whose 
jurisdiction it is included. The gentleman holding those lands excr- 
cisos somo civil authority within their limits, and is not interfored with 
by the Government officers; in fact ho resembles in every particular 
an ordinary Zemindar. Tho fortified lines, which now mark and woro 
originally intended todefond the northern fronticr of Travancore, pass 
for three and half'miles through tho district of Parravoor, terminating 
near Jacolay, a namo commonly given to this portion of the fortifi- 
cation. 
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NAGPORE. 


Tue territory of Nagpore embraces the groatest portion of that part 
of Central India called Berar. It is divided into five districts or pro- 
yincos, viz., the Collectorate, Chindwarrah, Chundurpuor, or Chun- 
dab, Bundurrah, Racpoor, or Chuttcesghur. In form it resemblos a 
triangular; of which tho base is towards the Suugor and Nurbudda 
territorics of the British Government on the north, and the sides to- 
wards Hyderabad on the west, and Orissa on the cast. 


The State of Nagpore, or government of tho onstern 
Mahratias, first came into communication with the Eng- 
lish in 1779, when Moodajco Bhoosla held tho regency, during tho 
minority of his son Bughoojce. Janoojoo dicd without issue in 1772, 
after having adopted Bughoojce as his heir, leaving his widow as 
rogent during the youth’s minority, assisted by tho counsel of his 
brother Sabajee. Moodajeo, his other brother, indignant ot this ar- 
rangement, engaged in perpetual conspiracies to cffoct its overthrow ; 
till at length in January 17765, 0 battle eneucd between tho brothers, 
and Moodajee was defeated ; but at the close of the battle Sabajco 
fell by a pistol shot, discharged in the moment of cxvitement by his 
brother, then a prisoner, towards whom he had advanced to confer 
with him. This occurrence gave a now turn to affairs, and loft the 
fratricide in undisputed possession of the regency, in which ho was 
confirmed by the Poona Durbar, on the presentation of a Nuazur 
of ton lacs of Rupecs. In 1778-9, during the war with the Poona 
State, the Supremo Government sent an embassy to Moodajeo, in 
order to offect an alliance, and to detach him from tho Mahratta 
confederacy. The ill-succoss of the British arms at this time in 
‘Western India retarded the alliance, which did not take place until 
late in 1779; whon pecuniary aid was secrotly afforded by the 
British Government to enable Moodajee to reduce Gurrah Mun- 
delah, an extensive province in the valley of the Nurbudds, then 
in possession of the Peshwa, but which Moodajee had long coveted, 
ag being contiguous to his own dominions. These districts, though 
reduced by Moocdejee, were not formally confirmed to his successor 
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by the Peshwa until 1793, when they were made the reward of former 
services of the Nagpore Contingent in the Carnatic. It will hence 
pe observed that though the Rajas of Nagpore usually acted as a 
branch of tho Mahratta confederacy, they neverthelesa maintained 
thoir independence, framing treaties, remaining neutral, or acting 
either with or against tho Peshwa, os it suited their interest or their 
policy. The plea of duty, therefore in this State joining the Peshwa 
during the last Mahratta war, cannot be sustained. 

Moodajee died in 1788, and Bughoojee succeeded to tho uncontrol- 
lod administration of his dominions. It was his policy not to inter- 
fore with the quarrels of his neighbours, as his army had sufficient 
employment against the half-subducd Rajas of the wild and exten- 
sive territory over which he nominally reigned. Moreover, he was 
jealous of his brother Khundoojoc, whom he was afraid to send with 
tho army on foreign expeditions; while he was not less fearful, by 
accompanying it himself, of leaving Khundoojee in charge of the go- 
vernment of Nagpore. On this account, when called upon agreeably 
to his engngoment as one of the feudatories of the State, to join in 
the war against Tippoo in 1790, he purchased the absence of his Con- 
tingont by a payment of 10,00,000 Rupees towards the expenses of 
the war. By the Sunnud of the Raja of Sattara, in 1734, granting 
the Chout of Berar, the Contingent of the Nagpore Raja was 10,000 
horse ; with which ho was liable to be called upon to serve under the 
Poshwa, in case of war. 

Bughoojeo had enjoyed a long peace, when in an evil hour he united 
in 1803 with Scindia, to oppose the object of the treaty of Bassein. 
Tho victories obtained over tho united armies of these chiefs at Assaye 
and Argaum, led to the treaty of Deogaom with Bughoojee, by the 
provisions of which he was deprived of a great part of his territo- 
ries. Tho province of Cuttack, with the port and district of Balasore, 
was ceded to the Company, and all the territorics west of the Wurda 
river, of which he and the Nizam had participated in the revenues, 
together with part of the districts south of, ond depending upon, 
Nehrnella and Gawilghur, were ceded to the Nizam, giving to the 
latter a better defined northern boundary in the Indyadree hills and 
‘Wurda river. The Raja was obliged, moreover to renounce future ad~ 
herence to the Mahratta confederacy. In 1806, the provinces of Sam- 
bhuspore, Patna, and other districts, were restored and re-annexed to 
the Nagpore dominions, with the exception of the territory of Joofur 
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Sing, « petty Raja, to whom the protection of the British Govern- 
ment was continued. In 1809, the Nagporo State refused to enter 
into the British proposals for a subsidiary alliance, which might have 
retarded rather then advanced its own views upon Bhopal with which 
it was then at war. Shortly after this Ameer Khan concluded an al- 
liance with the latter State, and, together, they advanced upon Nag- 
pore. They would probably have succeeded in subvorting tho dy- 
nasty, had not British detachments marched from two different points, 
and prevented thom. 


Bughoojeo died in 1816, and his son Parsoojec, who was blind and 
laboring under a paralytic affection, was raised to the throne ; but the 
regency was entrusted to his cousin, Appah Sahib, the son of his 
lato uncle Khundoojee. On the 26th May, a treaty wae concluded 
with the “regent, by which the Company engaged to furnish the Stato 
with a subsidiary force of ono regiment of cavalry, and six battalions 
of Nativo infantry, tho chargo for which was fixed at 7,50,000 Rupocs, 
being meroly the additional expenso of the ficld cstablishmonts of 
the force. Tho regent engaged on his part to maintain on efficiont 
contingent of 3,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry, to co-operate with 
the subsidiary forco. Toro falls to be noticed, among many of tho 
like sort with which tho history of Asiatic dynasties tecms, another 
sanguinary deed, the murdor of Pursoojec by the regent. Not con- 
tent with the eminence of his post, and impatient to bo freed from 
all chock of paramonnt authority, on the night of the lat February 
1817, he sought to prevail on the prince to take poison ; but not suc- 
eceding in that ondcavour, kro in a fow hours aftor, procured his vic- 
tim’s death by strangulation. The act was plunnod and oxocuted with 
all the adjunctive precautionary measures propor to ensure conceal- 
ment; and no question arising after its commission, Appah Sahib was 
proclaimed successor to the Musnud. It was in fact sometime before 
tho affair was sufficiently bruited to bring upon the criminal any por- 
tion of retributive justice, as will be secon in the sequel. During this 
year, Appah Sahib, in common with the other great Mahratta chiofs, 
cherished secret plans of hostility egainst the British. Co-operating 
with the ‘proceedings at Poona, he, while the most amicable inter- 
course existed, treacherously attacked, on the 27th November, the Bri- 
tish troops stationed at his capital. After a trying contest of eighteen 
hours, during which the Britivh lost more than one-fourth of their 
number in killed end wounded, and a large proportion of officers, vic- 
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tory declared for them ; the assailants being repulsed at all points, Tho 
arrival of reinforcements on the 15th December, onabled the British 
to assume the offensive. Accordingly next day, the Nagpore army 
was attacked, and defeated, and the city fell on the 30th following ; 
but previously Appah Sahib had surrendered himself to the Resident. 

A forbearance was shown towards tho discomfited chief, of which a 
further developmont of his character provod him to be quite unworthy. 
Ilo was allowod to retain his Musnud, but compelled to code territory 
equivalent to the formor subsidy, and the maintenance of the contin- 
gent; but offectually to prevent his hostile designs in future, some of 
his forts woro required to bo given up to the occupation of British 
troops. It was found, however, that Appah Sahib still continued his 
intrigues, for the overthrow of the British powor, insomuch that it 
became @ measure of necossity to place him under rostraint’; and bis 
atrocious murder of his cousin Pursoojee, having now transpired, it 
became the less objectionable to sond him under arrest to Allahabad. 
On tho routo ho escaped from his escort ; and after a variety of adven- 
turoa on his part, and operations against him, ho was reduced to the 
situation of o powerless, unregarded fugitive. At length totally de- 
privod of mouns of injuring the tranquillity of India he made his way 
to Joudhpore and thero took refuge.* The intended measures for the 
succession wero in the meantime carried into execution, A eon of 
Nane Goojur by a daughter of the late Bughoojoe, was after the cere- 
mony of adoption into the fumily, raised to the throno by the namo 
of Bughoojeo; and Buka Bace, the widow of tho late Pursoojec, was 
appointed alike his guardian, and rogont, of the State. 

After 1817, and the dofoction of Appah Subib, the nature of our 
relations with the State of Nagpore undorwent a considorable change, 
as already slightly noticed. Instead of a pecuniary subsidy, terri: 
tory was coded for tho maintenance of the British troops; the mili. 
tary force of the State was taken out of the Raja’s hands, and was dis- 
ciplined and officered by Company’s officers. For the regular pay- 
ment of the Nagpore military establishments, lands yielding a clear 
revenue of seventeen lacs of Rupees, were placed under the manage- 
ment of European superintendents. The remainder of the Nagpore 
territories was, during the young Raja’s minority, administered by the 
Resident Mr. (now Sir Richard) Jenkins. 





* Ultimately ho diod in the Mhamunder at that place in June 1840, 
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Mr. Jenkins tried the experimont of govorning by means of a minis- 
ter placed ander check by British officers, but he soon perceived tho 
nooessity of taking the direct administration of affairs into his own 
hands. The unlimited choice of British officers both for tho civil and 
military branches, gave the Resident the means of bringing every 
kind of talent required for his purposes into action, and it appoars that 
though his judicious and discriminating solection, and tho cordial co- 
operation of the gentleman thus chosen, those purposes wore effectu- 
ally accomplished. The system thus establishod was to torminato as 
soon as it should be ascertained that tho Raja was competent to un- 
dertake the managoment of his own affairs. ‘The objections” ob- 
serves Mr. Jonkins, “to vesting the powers of a Native Government 
“in the hands of British officers, and the fear of rendering it difficult 
* to revert to that Government, tho longer its functions might be sus- 
“ ponded, aro reasons for fixing as carly a dato as possible for tho re- 
“ storation of the Native administration. On tho othor hand the lit- 
“ tle prospect that oxisted at the timo when tho prosent Raja was 
“ placed on the Musnud, of rendcring his Government cither secure 
“ or respectable, if the administration had been left to Native func- 
“ tionaries, was the causo of the assumption of tho Govornment by 
“the British Resident, and that on which his arrangements recoived 
“ the sanction of the Supreme Government. 


“The effoots of these arrangemonts have in every respect been bo- 
“ neficial, nor has there been any material innovation introduced into 
“the Native system calculated to obstruct the restoration of the Nua- 
“ tive Government except tho spirit in which it has been administer- 
“ed, a spirit of purity and justico which must be presorvod, if such 
“a restoration be intonded as a real benofit either of tho prince or 
“his people. The revonue is improved, and is improving, it is col- 
“lected with facility, and the amount of it docs not burthen the peo- 
“plo to a dogrec that would check their industry, or prevent the ac- 
“cumulation of capital. It is also enllectod at an expense not ex- 
“ ceeding the authorisod charges of the Mahrat(o management, and 
“ much below what was annually extracted from the people by bribery 
“and extortion ; and it may safely be assorted, that in no part of the 
“ Company’a dominions is there a greater degree of security both to 
“person and property, of purity in the Native officors of revenue, 
% justice and police, or of freedom from all kinds of oppression and 
* exaction, than in the Nagpore territories.” 
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On the Raja’s coming of age, the administration of the best cultivat- 
ed part of the territory was made over to him ; but the whole military 
force of the state was declared to be vested in us, for the payment of 
which, as before obsorved, territory was reserved. But in the year 
1829, the reserved districts wero ulso given up to the Raja, on the 
condition of his paying an annual subsidy of cight lacs of Sonet Ru- 
pees; the auxiliary force, which had been placed under the command 
of European officors was gradually disbanded, and a national force 
raised in its stead, for the performance of internal duties. The Raja, 
was, howover, still bound to maintain ot all times, in a state of effi- 
cioncy, a body of not less than 1,000 of the best description of irre- 
gular horse, commanded by his own officors. The powors of almost 
unlimited interforence in the internal affairs of Nagpore, which had 
been cxercisod by Mr. Jonkins, and which were expreasly rescrvod to 
the British Government by treaty in 1826, were modified by that of 
1829; but in case of gross misrule and oppression on tho part of the 
Raje, the British Government was still ompowered by the luter treaty 
to resume the management, through its own officers, of districts in 
which disorders may have beon produced by harsh and opprossive 
acts, Since tho lest treaty of December 1829, no changes had taken 
place in our relations with the court of Nagpore, till in the ycar 
1854, the last of the house of Bhonsla dying without issue, the State 
in accordance with the fundamental law of India lapsed to the ruling 
power the British. 


A considorable body of troops, callod the Nagpore Subsidiary Force, 
has oceupied this country since (he year 1817; when in consoquence 
of the treachery of tho Raja, Appah Sahib, in attacking a small force 
attached to the British Resident at his couri, he was dethroned and 
kept sometime in confinement, but ultimately escaped from his guards, 
and fled the country. 


The subsidiary force now kopt up consists of one regiment of Na- 
tive cavalry, one troop of European horse artillery, a battalion of 
European foot artillery, and three regiments of Native infantry at 
Kamptee. A detachment of artillery and a regiment of Native infan- 
try are stationed at Seetabuldee, in the immediate vicinity of the city 
of Nagpore and the British Residency. The arsenal of the force ig 
also at Seetabuldee. Until within the last five or six ycars a regi- 
ment of European infantry was stationed at Kamptee, but the demand 
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for troops in the North-West Frontier of India, and the profound 
tranquillity of Nagpore occasioned its withdrawal. 

Tho northorn portion is mountainous, stony, and for tho most part 
covered with tree jungle, but the rest of the country may be said to 
consist of extensive and highly cultivated plains surrounded by low 
hills, and intersceted by tracts of grass and jungle, well adapted for 
pasture and the supply of fuel. 

The principal rivera aro the Mahanuddy, Wyno Gunga, Kunham, 
Paynch and Wurda. 

Tho springs of tho different rivers furnish somo natural picces of 
water, such as the coond or pool at Omerkuntuck, from whenco tho 
Nerbudda rises, which pool, as also thoso at the sources of tho Sone, 
and Wyno Ciunga, have been built up as tanks. Tho first indications 
of the Muhanuddy rivor are somo pools of considerable sizo and dopth, 
kept full the whole year by tho moisturo of the neighbouring plains ; 
and at the top of tho first table land between Omerkuntuck and Rut- 
tunpoor there are very deop and extensivo bogs, whonco the Arf and 
other streams that flow through Chotecs ghur tanks take their rise. 

The largest artificial pools, and in the greatest number, are to bo 
found in the districts east of the Wyno Gunga. 

Tho most deserving of notice, art baying had little to do with their 
construction, are those called the Noagong-bund, and the Sconee-bund 
of Suhungurry. Tho first is about twenty-four malos in circumferonce, 
and is formed by two embankments of small extent; the circumfor~ 
ence of the Seonec-bund is ouly six miles. Both assist tho cultivation 
of tho sugar-cane and rice, with which products the districts cast of 
the Wyne Gunga abound, 

Tn the hills on the confines of Deoghur, above the ghauts, good teak, 
ond a great variety of other timber treos aro produced, and aflorwards 
floated down the rivers Paynch and Kanhaun to tho British conton- 
ments at Kamptce, near the city of Nagpore. In the Laujeo range, 
timber of still larger sizo is found, and brought into the Wyno Gunga 
by means of the smull streams that flow into it from tho eastward. 
Timber of o similar description and in considcrable quantity is found 
in Chandah, and in Deoghur above the ghauts, but from the absence 
of water transport, it has not hitherto beon made available. Teak is not 
abundant in Chotees-ghur, but in Bustar is found in large quantities, 


The saul or resin tree, and other largo wood, is obtained in the forest 
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of Kakair, and in the hills north of Ruttunpoor. The saul attains a 
considerable size, and is the commonost tree observed in the Omer- 
kuntuck range. 

The climate of Nagpore is both the hottest and coldest to which the 
troops of the Madras presidency are exposed. In fact it partakes a 
good deal of the oxtremes of temperature of Hindostan. However 
frost and ico are evldom socen except in the hill tracts of the north. 
Below the ghauts tho want of fires in tho houses ia rarely felt by 
Europeans. 

There are three well marked seasons ; viz., the cold, the hot, and the 
rainy ; November, Docember and January are pleasantly cold, February 
is mild, and March warm. From the 10th or 15th of April till the com- 
moncement of the rain botween the Ist and 10th of June, tho hot 
winds blow, but not nearly so strong or steadily as in Hindostan. At 
this season tho nights are hot, and refreshing aleop is hardly proour- 
able without punkshs. During the rains the temperaturo is on the 
wholo very tolorable, frequently rain and cold, but at times close and 
oppressive ; these changes are sometimes so rapid that medical men of 
experience recommend sleeping under a punkah in a room with closed 
doors as tho best means of averting the evil consequences, fover and 
dysentory. A dry Soptomber is peculiarly unpleasant and trying to 
tho Europoan conatitution. During tho cold scason heavy hail storms 
are not uncommon, and occasionally do so much damago to the crops, 
that in all tho principal towns and villages mon dosignated “ Gar 
Pokareca” are kept, whose duty it is to keep them off. When threat- 
ening clouds aro seen to approach, these mon sally forth armed with 
one or moro swords which thoy brandish at thom in a very absurd 
mannor, uttering frantic shouts and the vilest abuse at the samo time. 
The Gar Pokarees are by caste tapo weavers, and the people of the 
country, high and low, place the most implicit faith in their power to 
keep off hail storms. They are paid by the state, and punished if a 
hail storm occurs within their respective districts. 

The climate of Nagpore is much disliked by officers of the Madras 
presidency ; but experince proves thet although relaxing and uncon- 
ducive to speedy convalescence from severe illness, it is fully as salu- 
brious as that of the Saugor ond Nerbuddeh territories. Those who 
have spent several years at Seotabuldee and Kamptee, and have there- 
by become acclimatised, almost invariably leave with regrot. The fell 
of rain ranges from 36 to 55 inches annually. Rain more or leas has 
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been known to fall in 28 successive months. The thermometer ranges 
between 36° and 40° to 100° and 105°. 

Tho crops generally grown are jowarco, wheat, rice, different kinds 
of dholl or pulse, oil plants, sugar-cane, cotton, huldce, and betel. 
Barley is not grown, tho ordinary European vogetables and flowers 
grow pretty well during the cool months, but the potato thrives 
only above the ghauts oxcept in the sandy soil on tho banks of the 
Kunham, as at Kamptee; of fruits the mangoc and orange are tho 
only ones woithy of particular remark. The Natives, although very 
fond of the fruit, rarcly go to the trouble or expense of cultivating it 
to perfection ; those grown in the gardens of Europcans are of a supe- 
rior description. Oranges ore abundant and good, strawberrics some- 
times ropay the troublo of cultivation, and good poaches aro spoken of 
as haying cxisted somo 20 or 30 years ago. Owing to the want of 
roads commerce is at tho lowost obb. From June till Octuber tho 
country isan uninterrupted sca of almost fluid black mud through 
which it is impossible for man, beast, or vehiclo to move. ILowover, 
considerable quantities of grain, cotton, and cloth are exported at othor 
soasons by Brinjarrics to Ilindostan and Bombay. With regard to 
arts and manufactures suffice it to say that very great difficulty was 
experienced in procuring evon a few articles of the slightest interoat 
to send to the Lendon Exhibition. When the British Resident spoke 
to the Maharajah on this subject, His Highness’s reply was “my 
country is celebrated for oranges and pawn :” a significant but very 
truthful reply. Thore are fow moro capable provinces in India than 
Nagporo; but European energy is necessary to the full development of 
its resources. 

Tho population of the Nagporc State is estimatod at about four mil- 
lions ; almost the whole of whom are Hindoos. 

Tho Gondy language is spoken more or loss throughout the whole 
extent of the Nagpore province. It has no poculiar written character. 
The Gonds in the government land of Deoghur above the ghauts, 
compose more than one-fourth of the whole population, but their num- 
bers have not beon ascertained in the tributary Zemindarics. In Deo- 
ghur below the ghauts, they are not more than one-third; in the 
‘Wyne Gunga district, one-seventh ; in Chandah, one fourteonth ; and 
in Chotees-ghur, about one-twenty-fifth, of the whole population ; but 
there are a larger portion in Bustar, Kuronde, and other dependencies 
of Chotees-ghur and Chandah. 
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The Ianguagea most generally prevailing in theso districts are in 
Deoghur above the ghauts, 2 mixture of tho Rangri or Hindi of 
Malwa, and tho Muahratta, with the Gondy and Mahratta languages. 
Tho two first are common to the whole population, whilst the Gondy 
and Goalee are familiar only to tho peculiar tribe to which they be- 
long. In Deoghur below the ghauts, the Mahratta is the prevalent 
language. Besides the Gondy, the Telinga is also spoken by some 
tribes of artizans, and there are several other petty tribes speaking 
distinct tongues, In the Wyne Gunga district, Mahratta is tho com~ 
mon language ; in Chandah, tho Mabratta and Telinga. The primi- 
tivo inhabitants of Chotecs-ghur speak cither the Gondy or Chotees- 
ghurce, which is a mixture of Gondy aud Ifindostanco. In Kuronde, 
the Khoand diulect, (a mixture of Gondy and Ooriya), is spoken. Tho 
Mauhratta is the language of tho city and court of Nagpore, and of all 
tho govornment functionaries throughout the kingdom. 

Tho Brahmins of tho Nagporo district profess to respect oqually 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva; but nine-tenths of them, nevertheless, are 
followors of Siva, tho destroying powor, who is their peculiar object 
of adoration, as well as of the cultivators and lower classes ; tho latter 
increasing their pantheon by the addition of demi-gods, demons, ond 
malignant spirits. Religious rites and coremonics, however, occupy 
little of tho time of tho common cultivator, except during the periodi- 
cal feasts and festivals, when the rural deitics aro worshipped, and 
while porforming pilgrimages to tho sucrod fanes. 

Almost evory peasant has on assortment of household gods, usu- 
ally little images of Siva, Devi, and Khundebs, a partial incarnation 
of Vishnu. All the working clasacs on stated days, sacrifice and per- 
form worship to the implements by which they gain their daily sub- 
sistence, Bunkers and merchants perform worship to their ledgers, 
and hoards of treasure; revenue servants to the public records, and 
fiscal documents of their respective departments ; but the most singu- 
lar religious observanco is the celebration of the Muhomedan Mo- 
horum by all Mubrattas, from the Raju down to the peasant, 

The grand places of pilgrimnge are the temples of Ramtck and Ma- 
hadeo at Puchmunee, but in every district there arc one or more holy 
places frequented by the people of its immediate neighbourhood. Out 
of 453 temples in the Nagpore dominions, only fifteen are maintain- 
ed by the Government, at an expense of 11,000 Rupees per annum. 
At Girhur, forty miles south of Nagpore, thore is a hill supposed to 
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contain the tomb of the celebrated Sheik Fereed, o Mubomodan saint, 
almost equally respected by the Hindoos, and visited annually by the 
Nagpore Rajus ; but thero ure no other Mussulian shrines of note. 


The temples and houses in this district are of an inferior descrip- 
tion, yet tho stone masons of Nagpore are above mediocrity, and good 
materials abound. When tho shill of the sculptor, however, is re- 
quired, recourse is had to the holy city of Benures, or to some other 
noted worskhop for the manufacture of idols, either for ready mado 
ones, or for artists capable of carving them. The modern temples in 
the vicinity of Nagpore aro much superior to the older, but still very 
inferior to the ancient religious structures of Gurr Mundela, Chotecs- 
ghur, and Chanduh, where fino specimens both of sculptures and 
architecture aro still to bo found. 


The Brahmins hore aro mild and courteous in their manners, par- 
ticularly in tho prosenco of their superiors; but in their intorcourse 
with thoir inferiors they are rapacious and arrogunt. They are quick 
und penetrating, adepts ut flattery and dissimulation, with un imper- 
turbuble command of temper. Thvir yeuulity is so inherent, and so 
notorious among themselves, that if one recommends a relution for 
employment under Government he cither forces him to give security, 
or hires 2 person to watch his proceedings. Such ure their viecs. On 
tho other hand the Brahmins are quict, orderly, sober, aud intelligent, 
kind to their females, and fond of their children. 


The Hindoo outcasts in this district, comprehend the four divi- 
sions of Mhers, or Dhers, Chumars, Maung, and Bhungics. The Mhers 
outnumber the others in the proportion of eight to onc; many of the 
Dhers are weavers. In Chotees-ghur besides those above named, are 
the Khundaris, Gonds, Punkas, und Guasoah tribos of outcasts, and 
in Chanduh, the Majce und Katicke. Owing to the endless divorsity 
of caste among the Ilindoos, persons are usually but little acquainted 
beyond their own immediate tribes, being assisted ulso by professed 
gencalogists, who under the name of Booshtukas, Gooroos, and Bhaute, 
Keep rogistors of the kools or tribes of cach caste, and of their gotree 
or pedigree, somo knowledge of which is roquisite for the regulation 
of intermarriages. 

Similar subdivisions into kools subsist among the Gonds ond out. 
casts, and they have the same variety of prohibitions with respect to 
intermarriages, the result of vanity and priestcraft. The Gonds have 
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their bards called Oojahs, who sing the exploits of their chiefs, and 
even the unclean Dhers have their classes of genealogists and eulogists. 

The terms Gowala and Aber are here indiscriminately applied to 
the whole class of cowherds, the greater portion of whom trace their 
origin to Hindoo proper. Almost every one claims a high descent, 
and traces his pedigroo through the potty Rajas to some of the gods. 
Lepora are seldom turned out of family and caste as in other parts of 
Indie. 

The Mahratias of Nagporo aro naturally rough and uncouth. 
Among thom there is 4 genoral want of what we consider gentleman- 
ly, fecling, manner, and education. Tho court where onc oxpects to 
moot the clito of Native socicty, prosonts a singular contrast to any 
similar assomblage in India. The languago of men of even the highest, 
rank is vulgar in tho extromo, and exhibits ideas unfitted for civilised 
society. Their clothing is indecently scanty, and of the plainest ma- 
terials. They are addicted to intemperance, and their indulgence in 
the grosscst debauchery is limited only by their penuriousness. They 
are crafly and doeccitful, and shabby in their dealings beyond most 
Natives of Indie, and being ever on tho look out to overreach all who 
come in contact with them, it follows aso natural consequence that 
thoy are oxtromely suspicious. Their love of money is remarkable 
oven in India; and usury is the practice of high and low, whon op- 
portunity offere. They condoscond to shroffing and pawnbroking in 
the meanest degrees ; and so fur from this being considorod deroga- 
tory to even tho highest and richest, it is looked upon as a perfectly 
legitimato and respectuble source of gain. Servants are kept one, 
two, and three years in arrears, and in the meantime obliged to bor- 
row at usurious intercet from the banks of their masters. What Eng- 
lish people must consider, slavory exists. Numbers of female children 
are purchased from indigent people in the eastern districts, and 
brought up as household sorvants. They are almost invariably well 
fed and clothed, and owing to the peculiar absence of ceremony and 
hautour among the Mahrattas, are not to be distinguished from regu- 
Jar paid servants, or in many instances, from members of the family 
whose property they use. Indeed in 99 cases out of 100, the change 
for these poor childron is for the better, and there is much reason to 
fear that in the present atate of society, any attempt to abolish tho 
cuatom would only lead to the still more frightful one of infanticide. 


Such are tho faults in the Mohratta character ; and which are found 
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to corrupt almost all other tribca who have come into close association 
with them. Exceptions are of course to be met with, but ibey aro 
rare. Crime of a heinous nature is not common, however, among the 
people of Nagpore, but dacoity is frequently committed by banda of 
men from other parts of India. For ihe suppression of ihis, activo 
measnres are being taken in concert with the Biitish authorities. The 
Mahrattas are kind and considerate to their women, who enjoy 9 do- 
gree of liberty and independence, unknown among other Native com- 
munities. There is no auch thing as purdah, except when Europenaos 
are present. The good effects to be oxpected from auch un enlighten- 
ed custom, are, however, more than counterbalanced by the debauched 
habits of the men, together with unlimited polygamy and concubinage. 

The peculiar tenets of the Muhrattas permit the use of almost any 
deseription of animal and yegetuble food, exeept the cow and tho 
turnip. The domestic fowl, considered unclean by other Tindoos, ia 
by them much esteemed, and with the flesh of the uneastrated mulo 
goat, forms no inconsidcrable portion of the fuod of such as can pro- 
cure it. The wild hog, and nearly every kind of game, are highly 
prized, und vegetable oi] i, a most ossentinl addition to the daily bill 
of fure. Salt is but sparingly used by adults, and is rarcly given to 
children ; this is productive of scrious ailments. ‘The absence of tho 
use of so necessary a condinient is duc no doubt to the distunce of 
the country from the sca and the entire absenco of roads, owing to 
which salt is a rare and expensive article. Monday is observed as a 
fast day, on which only one moal of vegotables and sweotmeats is al- 
Jowed. Tho Brahmins ebstain altogether from flesh, but consumo 
largo quantitics of ghee und milk instead. Tho usual times of cating 
are in the morning and evening. Tho food of the pooror classes is 
jowaree, or wheaten bread, rice, dholl, gheo, and oil. Linseed oil is 
consuined in larger quantities than any other, and is moro estecmed. 
Fish oil is howover usod in considerable quantities, but mustard oil is 
almost unknown as an article of food. 


Nagpore. 

The capitel city of the Nagporo State; 704 miles from Madras, si- 
tuated in Latitude 21° 9’ N., and Longitude 78° 11’ E., on a low plain 
which slopes gently towards the east. It covers a large area, but beyond 


its extent has no pretension to the name of city. It may be described 
18 
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as an immense collection of mean Native huts with large houses dotted. 
hero and there. There is not the slightest vestige of regularity or 
architectural style, and it is perhaps about the meanest capital city in 
India. The oxternal walls of the best houses aro of brick raised on 
stone foundations, All tho rest is woodon frame work, the interstices 
of which are filled up with mod or matting or a mixture of both in the 
shape of “ wattle and dab.” They are generally built in the form of a 
equaro round a courtyard into which the apartments look. The interior 
of the walls is plastered over with mud or cow-dung; which, although 
very unseemly to European cyes, renders the apartments cool, and has 
the ndvantago of being casily removed. Even tho royal palace is no 
exception to the gencral shabbincss. Within the last 12 or 14 years 
a street of somo pretensions has sprung up in the immediate vicinity 
of tho palace, but this was tho result of great exertion on tho part of a 
British Residont (Major Wilkinson,) who had peculiar influence from 
having spent the best portion of his lifo in various offices in tho Nag- 
pore country. From the gencral absenco of drainage and roads, tho 
city of Nagpore hos degenerated into an Augean stable which nothing 
but tho Hercules of civilization will cleanso. To show the hopeless 
naturo of its sanitary prospects under the existing regime, the follow- 
ing facts will suffice. In 1845 or 1846 0 most unscomly pile of build- 
ings containing the public workshops and stables which blocked up 
and disfigurod the grand entrance to tho royal palaco, was burnt down, 
socmingly by an act of special Providence. The Resident took advantage 
of such a favorable opportunity to recommend that the rubbish should bo 
cleared away, and somothing like a respectable approach to the palace 
constructed. The roply was, “such a thing is impossible, the work- 
“ shops and stables of tho Nagpore Rajas have been in the same spot 
* from time immemorial, and must é/erefore be rebuilt,” and they have 
been rebuilt brick for brick and stone for stone as before! The way 
(for road there is nono) leading from the palace to the houses of seve- 
ral mombers of the royal family and nobility, is intersected by a broad 
open ditch or pool, which is a depét of every imaginablo varioty of 
filth and garbage. Over thie have royalty and nobility been passing 
by means of stepping stones for years and years apparently without even 
thinking of applying a remedy to such an abomination by the expen- 
diture of a small sum ona covered drain or amall bridge. They readily 
admit the filth and vile stench ; “ but as their ancestors put up with it 
why should not they P” The mansions of the Lord Chancellor and the 
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Commander-in-Chief overlook similar receptacle, and yet these high 
functionaries may be scen daily sitting in their windows actually look- 
ing into it. The Minister for forcign affairs, and a General of division, 
reside on the margin of a pool which is green and shiny in appoarance, 
and reeking with the most awful olfactory abominations. Tho Minis- 
ter is a martyr to skin disease and foul stomach, and the General to 
asthma; yct thoy would as soon think of draining this cesspool or 
making a passable pathway along the edgo of it, us of paying off tho 
national debi of Groat Britain. Such being the state of Belgravia, 
that of St. Giles may easily be imagined! This is the abodo of some- 
where about 115,000 human beings. Tho villages of tho country aro 
in a much better stato, boing gonerally built on raised mounds or the 
banks of rivers, 


Scetabuldee, 

A cantonment in the neighbourhood of the city of Nagporc, and on 
the high road to Kamptcc. Jt affords accommodation for a regiment 
of Native Infantry, a detachment of Artillery, and a small body of 
Lascars. There is an arsenal oro ; also hospitals, guard rooms, stora 
rooms, &c. A hill rises to the west of the road ; and at its base, stands 
the dwelling of tho Resident of Nagporo. 

Sectabuldee oceupics a distinguished place in the annals of Indian 
warfure, The Boosla Raju, hud for a considerable period, attompt- 
ed to beguilo the Resident at Nagpore with shows of friendship. At 
length his real designs becamo apparent, aud arrangements wero ac- 
cordingly mado for protecting the British troops from any sudden out- 
burst of treachery. They were moved out of tho Residency, and sta- 
tioned on tho doublo hill of Sectabuldec, a naturally strong position, 
where they immediately began to entrench themsclves. I¢ was fortu- 
nate they did eo, for the intentions of the Raja now becamo manifest ; 
he had collectod a large body of Arabs and other morcenarics amount- 
ing to 18,000 men, and 36 guna, and an attack was forthwith made 
upon the British position. The episode of Scctabuldes holds one of 
the highest places among the recollections of the old Indian soldiers. 

The ist battalion of the 24th Regt. N. I. says Colonel Blacker, 
having suffered greatly during the night, were reinforced by a party 
from the 1st battalion of the 20th regiment. 

" Yet, at five o’clock in the morning, they were found to be so much 
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reduced by casualtios and fatigue, that Colonel Scott deemed his force 
insufficient to maintain the whole of the lesser eminence. Ha there- 
fore withdrew the remains of the lat battalion of the 24th regiment 
N. L. relieving them by the Resident’s escort, commanded by Captain 
Lloyd. Those wore ordered to confine their position to the immediate 
summit, which had been strengthened by a breastwork of bags of grain. 
This posturo of affairs continued until nine o’clock, when the enemy 
made o desperate charge in powerful force up the face of tho lesser 
height and carried it. All that had been anticipated from their occu- 
pation of this part of tho position immediately ensucd. The brigade 
had now but little superiority of ground to compensate for their dis- 
parity of numbers. Consequently their loss of men and officers rapidly 
increased. The enemy, encouraged by success, gave fresh ardour to 
their attacka, closed in from all directions, and threatened to enter the 
Residency in rear of the British position, which contained tho wives 
and familics of both officers and men of the brigade. At this crisis, 
Captain Fitzgerald commanding tho three troops of Bengal cavalry, 
porcoived with his usual ready sagacity, the importance of a daring 
effort in tho plains, which might repel the presumption with which 
tho enemy contemplued the posture of affairs. With his small, 
but compact body, in opposition to the most express injunctions (de- 
voted and gencrous disobedience), he mado a decided charge againat 
their principal mass of horse, who unable to resist so much impetuosity, 
broke in all directions, and abandoned a small battery by which they 
had boen supported. This likewise was attacked with equal success ; 
tho infantry attached to it being cut to picces, and tho guns immo- 
diately turned ogainst the flying enemy, after which they were brought 
into tho Residency in triumph. This exploit was witnessed by the 
troops in Soctabuldeo, with those sentiments which may easily be 
imagined as resulting from o consideration of its brilliancy, connected 
with a considcration of their own dangcrous situation. It induced the 
immediate resolution of recovering the lost height by 2 combined at- 
tack of the cavalry and infantry. But a tumbril in posscasion of the 
encmy, at the point to be attacked, happening to blow up, asimultane- 
ous sentiment in favor of an instant attack so forcibly operated, that 
the commanding officer could, with difficulty, prevent the principal 
positions from being abandoned. The enemy were driven from the 
lesser eminence and their battery takin: nor here did the movement 
cense. Tho victors followed their success into the Arab village, and 
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captured in the plain two guns, which were immediately spiked. The 
enemy, however soon hecame sensible of their recent misconduct and 
evinced an intention of retrieving their loss, by re-assembling in foree 
at the foot of the hill, But a well-timed charge of a troop of euvalry, led 
hy Cornet Smith round the base of the hill, took them unexpectedly 
in flank, and terminated their hopes of success. The firo henceforth 
slackened, and at twelve o’clock at noon had entircly ceased. No con» 
fident statement has been made of the enemy's loss, though it has 
been generally estimated at 8300. That on tho British side amounted 
10 367, including 15 European comuniasioned officors ; and exceeded 
one-fourth of tho number of fighting mon under arms.” 


Kamptee. 
722 Mites from Mardvas. 

A military station in tho Nagpore territory in Latitude 21° 15’ N., 
Longitude 79° 15’ E. 

The cantonment ocenpics an extent of four miles and a half, along 
the right or south bank of the river Kannan, which here pursues a tor- 
tuous course from west to cast, The soil of the cuntonment is the 
common. bluck carth of this part of the Deccan, interspersed with a 
very large proportion of the culearcous nodules commonly called Kun- 
kur, its depth being in most places considerable. The surrounding 
country, for many miles in extent, is flat, destitute of wood, much in- 
tersected by ravines, and is only under cultivation during the cold and 
rainy seasons. The ground is clevuted, undulating, and in somo parts 
near the bazanr and close to the river, much broken up with ravines 
and nullubs. 

Tho supply of water from wells at Kamptce is plentiful; and ex- 
cellont oranges, peaches, figs, limes, lemons, pumplcmose, and plan- 
tains are produced in great abundance, as ulso mony flowering trecs 
and shrubs; most of the kitchen garden vegctubles, such as peas, 
beuns, cabbage, cauliflowers, brocoli, spinach, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, colory, parsloy, radishes, asparagus, artichokes, lettuces, bect, 
potatoes, and knol-kole, as well as also all the common bazaar vege- 
tables, aro to be had. 

There are four principal ronds used by troops coming from, or re- 
turning to, the Company’s torritories, ono by Chandah, along the Go- 
davery, leading to Ellore; one by Ryepore towards Berhampore, 
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(Ganjam), and two to Hyderabad, one the most direct route by Nio- 
mal, tho other by Iingolee. Supplies are scarce on the road by Chan- 
dah, and as there is a very unhealthy jungle to pass through, it is sel- 
dom travelled. The Niomal road also is unsafo during soveral months 
from the lat Junc till the lat of January. From the middle of August 
till the beginning of December is a most dangerous period, but the 
journey is often made by posting, even in these months, without much 
apprehension, the time ao occupicd being less than fivo days to Hy- 
derabad. The road by Flingolec is sooucr open, and regiments des- 
tined for the force, which passes through Sccunderabad, towards the 
end of the year, are usually sent by it. The road by Ryepore ia used 
by the regiments coming from Berhampore; they usually loavo the 
northern division in Junuary, and arrive at Kamptoo about the mid- 
dlo of March. Tho post to Calcutta goes along the same line, to 
within about 30 miles of Sumbbulpore, but travellers proceoding to 
Caleutta prefer the roud vid Mirzapore, and from thence down the 
Ganges. Thoro aro two great northern rouds towards the Nerbuddah, 
one leading 1o Ifoossingnbad, the other to Jubbulpore, but both are 
unsafe from Auguet till Decomber, on account of tho jungle to bo 
traversed. 

The roads to Ellichpore and Jaulnah, are not considered unhealthy 
atany time, but the black soil during the rains, renders them ex- 
tremely difficult to travel ovor. 

Though tho banks of the rivers are by some good authorities thought 
objectionable as the site of camps or cantonments, no fault can be 
found with the ground at Kamptec on this account, the bunks of the 
Kannau boing porfectly bare of every kind of wood and vegetation, 
except crops of dry grain, usually cultivated throughout the country ; 
and the bed of the river is chiefly sand with rocks, thongh some 
muddy banks are loft on the subsiding of the waters. For a more 
probable source of malaria and consequent disease, the tracts of jun- 
gle, both dense and extensive, by which both Nagpore and Kampteo 
are encompassed, may be looked to. This fruitful source of fever ia 
distant from the north-east point of tho city of Nagporo, about 20 to 
30 miles, but though the cantonmont of Kamptce is ten miles nearer 
the heaviest part of the jungle, than the lines formerly occupied by 
the Madras troops, the Europeans as well as Natives, are found to 
have generally suffered less from sickness, than in the position firat 
taken up. It may therefore be presumed, that the deleterious prin- 
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ciple of the jungle atmosphere becomes diluted or dissipated in the 
opon country lying around the lines of the new cantonment. 

This climate is remarkeblo umoug the Madras stutions, both for the 
extremes of heat and cold expericuced ; and the year is naturally di- 
vided into threo scasone, viz., the culd, hot, and rainy. The transi- 
tions aro genorally regular and gradunl, and may be anticipated to 
set in almost uniformly at certain periods, 

The cold season commences about the 20th October, and continues 
till the middlo of March ; December and January being tho coldest 
months. Thero is a considerable diurnal range of temperature at this 
poriod, which is oxtremely prejudiciul to weak constitutions, and to 
such og havo boen debilitated by discasc, or other causes ; unless great 
attention be paid to precautionury measures, such us appropriaio 
clothing, regularity in dict and habits, and taking regular exercise 
in the opon air, morning and evening. There are usually heavy dews, 
which aro highly beneticial for agricultural purposes; and in tho 
curly part of the ecason fogs prevail, more particularly along the ra- 
vines and nullahs; whero moisturo exists too great oxtont than in 
the open plains. The mean temperature at this time may bo stated 
at 68° in the houso, the lowest observed outside at sunrise, has been 
86° Fahrenheit, and the highest 110° from noon to 37. m. Tloarfrost 
is ocousionully sccn wih thin pellicles of icc on small pools, but this 
muy be accounted for by the effect of evaporation loworing the tom- 
perature to the freezing point. The hot scuson includes from the 
middle of March, till about tho 10th of June, tho greatest intonaity 
of heat being from tho latter end of April, till the first full of rain in 
June, at this timo the thermomctrical rango, in an ordinary sized 
house, shut up, but without tats, is very limited, having been observ- 
ed on many occasions, not to vary 10 degrocs, and may bo stated at 
from 96° to 104° Fahrenheit from 12 to 4 ». m. Jn larger houses tat- 
tod, it ranges from 82° to 90°; but exposed outsido, the thermomo- 
ter has beon obscrved to rise to 140°. 


The rainy seuson noxt succeeds, making the third period, and the 
first fall of rain almost invariably occura about the 4th of June, there is 
generally an interval of somo days fair weathor, after the first showers, 
before the monsoon is regularly established, during which the air ig 
close, and extremely unpleasant. The greatest quantity of rain falls 
in August and September, the average for the year being 40 inches, 
but in the year 1838, it was less than 22 inches, The equinoctial 
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periods also are marked by the atmospherical disturbances, such as 
heavy squalls of wind with rain, and thunder and lightning, preceded 
genorally by distressing sultrincss, which often induces langour, rest- 
lossness, and general me/uinc, with a sensation of great oxhauation, 
feelings which depend probably upon clectricul influences, as they 
vanish almost immediately upon a changed condition of the atmo- 
sphere occurring. Occasional storms happen in almost cvery month 
of the year, which may bo regarded as contributing to the general 
sulubrity of the climate. Tho prevailing winds are north and north- 
cast, and west and south-west, the former blowing during the cold 
season, and the Inter during the hot. 

The westerly wind scts in carly in the forenoon, and blows several 
hours during the day with considerable force, constituting what is 
commonly called, tho hot land wind, and it certainly is appropriately 
denominated. It commences generally about the latter part of April, 
and continnes until the rains, during this time however, houses may 
be kept pleasantly cool by wet tattics, which often reduco the tempora- 
turo us low a8 76°, though generally not lower than froin 80° to 86°. 

The officers’ houses are for tho most purt situated cloge to the bank 
of tho river, having spacious compounds, with exccllont gardens. Tho 
first rango of houses on the bank of the rivor, is intended for field 
officers, anil for the general staff. Tho houses in this range, (which 
contains also the hospital of one of the Native corps, near the centre 
of the cantonment,) are large and commodious, with extensive grounds 
attached to them, and the principal road runs along their whole extent, 
In front of these arc captains’ lines which aro separaicd by another 
road from those of the subalterns. A rond intervenes between the se- 
poys’ huts, rogimontal bazaars, and the officers’ houses. The placos 
of arins, and gencrally the hospitals of the several Native regiments, 
being parallel to, and in frout of their respective regimonts ; the ex- 
ecoptions being that before mentioned, and the hospital of the Native 
corps at tho west end, which stunds by itself, near the commencement 
of ihe European lines. 

The places of arms of the cavalry are on a line with the stables, and 
the hospital is at tho extreme cast end. 7 

In the contre of the cantonment aro the Parsecs’ shops, the parade 
ground, the main piquet, and farther south, the sudder bazaar, to which 
uw bridge thrown across a Iarge ravine leads. The bazaar is of con- 
siderable extent, having houses and shops of all doscriptions and sizer, 
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qnd as well as the Parsees’ shops contain every thing that can be re- 
quired either by Natives or Europeans. 

At the west ond of tho lines, are the European infuniry barracks, 
which are commodious, lofty, aud situated on high ground, surround- 
ed with excellent inclosed verandahs ; and calculated to accommodate 
1,000 men. 

Tho barracks of the horso artillery adjoining them, arc built in a 
similar manner, and incloaed at ono ond with a gate, having an open 
square in the front, they aro likewiso lofty and airy. In the samo lino 
farther west, are the foot artillery barracks, consisting of two long 
ranger of buildings. A amall, but well vontilated hospital, and pluces 
of arms complete for a troop of Nativo horse artillery follow noxt ; 
and at the extreme west end are several buildings for tho uso of tho 
commissarint. 

Descending towards tho river are the three European hospitals, and 
the officera’ racket court ; the hospitals are on well raised ground open 
at all sides ; that of tho Nuropoan regiment is situated about half a milo 
from the barracks, the artillery hospital being only half that distance 
from their barrack. The Europeun bazuar lics between the barracks 
and the river, and is woll stockod with supplies of all kinds. 

Tho lines of the corps are for tho most part on elevated ground, 
and tho officors’ quarters are perhups the best to be found throughout 
the Mudras Presidency ; though many of the buildings uro not suffi- 
ciently ruised, to render thom froo from damp in the rainy scayon. 


A river which takes its rise in 2 range of hills ubout 120 miles dis- 
tant to the north-west, and empties itself into the Wyno Uunga, 54 
miles below Kamptce, near Bundatia. 
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HYDERABAD. 


Situation and Iixp.nsuip including the provinces of Hyderabad 

Moundunes ond Deeder, and also part of Aurungabad, Candeieh, 
and Berar, which compose the territories of the Nizam, lies between 
tho 15th and 2lst, 30° of north Intitudo, and the 75th and 8let, 80° 
of cast longitude. The terrifory ia somewhat of a quadrangular shapo, 
but the sides are vory irregular. I{ is bounded on tho cast by tho 
country of tho Raja of Nagpore, the Wurda and Godavery rivors, 
separating the two countrics; on the north by part of the Nagpore 
country, Meiwar, and o part of Candcish ; on the west lic the Bom- 
bay territorics ; and on the south the Ccded Districts, Kurnool, Gun- 
toor, and part of the Northern divicion of the Madras provinces ; the 
Toombuddra and Kistna rivers throughout a groat part of its southern 
limit, forming the netural boundary. Its average longth may be cs- 
‘timated at 820 miles from north to south, ond its breadth 270 from 

cast to west, containing an arca of about 90,000 square miles, 

The general surface of tho country is irregularly 
hilly, the uverage clevation 1,800 to 2,000 fect above 
the level of tho sea; but there are no mountains of any great height 
10 be seen. 


General aspect, 


The rocky hills consist chiefly of dark colored gra- 
nite, found in raost places in large detachod blocks, and 
in others porvaded by dykes of greenstone, which are frequently of 
great extent. The soil in genoral, between the granitic hills, is ex- 
tremely fertile, and where capable of being irrigated, and in situations 
where alluvial deposits are cvllected, produces rich crops of rice. 

Although complete isolation is the apparent’ character of the hills 
and groups, on a closer examination it will bo found that they are 
connected at their bases, by scarccly distinguishable olovations, pur- 
sning the north-west and south-east direction, common to thom and 
the larger ones. They are extromely bare and rugged in their out- 
lino, and consist of piles of rocks, lying on enormous masses of con- 
centric granite. In the process of decomposition these form tors, and 
logging stones, of s singular appearance. 


Soil, 
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Tho hill on which the fort of Bhowauigur is built, and that of Maul 
Ali, 2,017 fect above the level of the sea, may be taken ns specimons 
of the isolated hills and groups; and the ranges of Mulkapore and 
Goleondah, as specimons of tho continued hills, Tho only parts of 
the country which aro entitled to the name of plains, aro thoso in the 
neighbourhood of the rivers, being formed by their inundations, and 
therefore of small extent. The ranges of granito which run north- 
cast and south-west from Gunturgundwann, forming tho pnss of the 
Kistna at Boizwarra, and of the Godavery at Papkunda, aro of ao 
different character ; being less interrupted, more elovated above tho 
plains, although not higher abovo tho level of the gon. They are olso 
of a different structure; their sides aro very precipitous, and oblige 
tho traveller tv use his hands and knees for a considerable portion of 
tho ascent ; though their outline is not ragged, und tho logging stones 
and tors, of the former mentioned granite, are not yisible. 


The fertility of tho soil which composes the cultivated districts of 
the granitic part of this province, depends greatly on tho facility with 
which the rock of which they are formed, becomes decomposed. The 
soil is silicious, but varics as much as the granite rock itself, and yields 
but fow spontuncous productions. Tho rich valley of Mulkapore forms 
an exception, and it may be said, that usually, the spontancous fertility 
ia in-tho invorso ratio of height above the level of the sca. 


Watersupplics, Tho lakes with the exception of the Purkal, 120 miles 

Jokes awl tiuks. NYE. of tho city of Hydorabud, aro ull artificial, and aro 
found only in the granitic and sandstono country. They aro usually 
formed by uniting two projecting spurs of low hills, at somo point 
where they advance far into the valicy, by cnormous causeways of 
granite, or mounds of earth, which dam up tho difforont slroams rush- 
ing from the hills during the rainy season, and so form shoots of 
water of froin threo to ten miles in cireumforonce. This modo of re- 
taining water artificially, is probably cooval with the first increaso of 
population in this country, as tho small supply derived from wells 
would not bo equal to the cultivation of rice, which i is the only grain 
extensively produced in the granitic soil. 

After the raing, tho Joss of the tanks by irrigation, evaporation, &o., 
is partly supplied by infiltration; nevertheless, many becomo dry be- 
fore the monsoon ecason roturns. 

Those tanks which are neglected, and no longer supply rice fields, 
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are speedily covered with ihe large leaves and flowers of the nelumbo- 
tndica, othelia alismoides, end othor aquatic plants; their waters acquire 
a noisome smell, and unwholesome taste. The number of tanks, and 
thoir state of repair, afford a fair criterion of the prosperity of the 
country. They are loss frequont in the sandstone country, and the 
unirrigated cultivation is accordingly more abundant. In the basal- 
tic trap thoy are rarcly seen, and the irrigation of rice when cultivat- 
ed, is performed solely by wella. 

Tho Purkal to which allusion is made above, is a body of water of 
great oxtent, and considerable depth; it gives rise to a stream called. 
tho Kussere, or Over, which, os well as several other large streams, 
taking thoir riso both in the eastern and western direction join the 
Kistno river, which enters the aca south of Masulipatam. The water 
in goneral, both of tanks and wells throughout tho country, is of good 
quality. Tho most remarkable of the tanks aro tho Hussain Saugor, 
lying betwoon the cantonment of Sccunderabad and Hydorabad. It 
is soveral milos in circumference, and irrigates a great extent of paddy 
ground. There is another tank to the west of the city of Hyderabad ; 
which is 17 miles in circumforence when full. It is filled by a canal 
from the Musch river, and supplics the city with wator. It was con- 
structed at an oxpense of 8 lacs of Rupoos. 

The principal rivers are near the northern boundary, 
as the Poorna which flows throughout the rich valley 
of Berar, and unites with the Taptco at Chandway in Meiwar; the 
‘Wurda, which runs along the western boundary dividing Hyderabad 
from the country of Nagpore, and which unites with the Godavory 
noar a place called Sorlouncheh. The Pynegungah takes its riso in 
the north-western part of the country, and flowing eastward joins tho 
‘Wurda near Warra. The Godavery, the most considorable river in 
Southern India, takes its rise in the mountainous parts of Aurunga- 
bad, and flowing eastward intersects the country of Hyderabad, and 
after receiving innumerable tributary streams, the principal of which 
are the Manjeera, the Ghurk Porna, ond Wurda, it flows south-eaat- 
ward, into the Bay of Bengal, below Rajahmundry. The Kistna, 
next in size and importance, also rises in the western ghauts in the 
province of Beejapore, and takcs a direct easterly course though the 
southern part of the Hyderabad country, being joined by the Beema 
and Toombuddra rivers, which also have their origin in the same 
“range of ghauts, the former uniting with it at Culloor, and the latter 
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at Mooricondah ; many smaller streams also flow into it, amongs( 
which is the Musah or Hydorabad river, which joins the Kistna be- 
low Warrapilly ; after which it inclines somewhat to the northward 
and making a considorable sweep, then proceeds south, and onters tho 
soa at Masulipatam. 


There are several military roads passing through tho 
Tlyderabad country. Tho principal ono is that running 
from Sccunderabad to Madras, vid Warrapilly and Ongole ; and along 
this Line, bungalows have beon orected at cach stago for travollors. A 
branch from this road strikes off near Nacracul and procccds by Beiz- 
warra to Masulipatam, slong which also thore aro bungulows at tho 
sovoral stages. Proceeding northward to Nagpore there aro two ronds, 
one vid Nandair, and tho other by Nirmul. The lattor road, however, 
con only bo travelled with safety from January io the end of May, or 
provious to tho sotling in of the south-west monsoon, owing to the dan- 
gor of contracting remittont fover at tho other periods of tho year, 
in passing through tho extensive Nirmul junglo. This junglo com- 
mencos about five miles from Nirmul, on tho summit of the ghaut of 
the samo name, and extends to within two or three milea of Yedula- 
bad, the total distance between these places being 46 miles and 2 fur- 
longs. Tho road vid Nanduir being open and froo from donso jungle, 
may be travelled with safety at all scasons, and though circuitous, is 
consoquently preferred. A rond also proccods north and by weat to 
Jaulnuh. A road running southward divides ato placo called Jud- 
pacherlah into two branches, ono leading to Bellary and Bangalore, 
tho other to Kurnool and Cuddapah ; bungalows have not been creot~ 
ed on these lincs. In nddition to theso various roads, othora intorsoct 
the country in all directions, running betweon the different stations 
of the Nizam’s army and the principal towns. Tho travelling dis- 
tanco from Sccundcrabad to Madras, vid Ongole, 399 milos ; to Ma- 
sulipatam, by Beizwarra, 221; to Negpore, vid Nirmul, 3234; and 
by Nandair, 420 ; to Joulnah, by Oodghir, 263 ; to Bollary, vid Adoni, 
2294 ; and to Ouddapah, vid Kurnool, 256}. 


The wild animale do not differ from those usually 
met with in Southern Indie; tigers, cheetas, and ante- 
lopes, are however very numerous, and in tho unfrequented country 
to the north-west, wild buffeloes are also to be found. The wild ele- 
phant is not known in this part of the Deccan. 
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Hyderabad or Baugnuggur. 
888 Miles from Madras. 

The capital of the province, and of the Nizam’s dominions, situated 
in Latitude 17° 15’ N., Longitude 78° 35’ E., stands on the south 
side of the Musah river, which runs very rapidly in tho rains, but in 
tho dry season has scarcely two fect of water. It is surrounded by a 
stono wall, which is no defence against artillery, but which formorly 
served as © protection against the incursions of predatory cavalry. 
Within tho wall, the city is about four miles in length, by threo in 
broadth. The streets aro narrow, crooked, and badly paved. The houses 
aro mostly of ono story, built of wood, and other combustible mate- 
riuls. Over the river Musah, there is a large arched bridgo, sufficiently 
broad to allow two carriages to pass. 


Tho city of Hyderabad, closc to the walls of which the river Musah 
runs, is by baromotrical measurement 1,672 fect above the lovel of the 
sea, and the cantonment of Scoundorubad, 1,837, which agrees with 
Colonel Lambton’s irigonometrical measurement within 19 foot. The 
outline of the basaltic trap hills, is smooth and rather flattened, with 
a fow conical clovations in tho range; or thoy consist of an accumu~ 
lation of round hills, with deep ravines intersecting and separating 
them. They are covered with long grass to their summits. Their 
courso is tho samo with tho granite they cover, but it frequently hap- 
pens that no regulur diroction can be perceived. The sandstone coun- 
try and rocks arc flat, tho sides of tho hill steop, with extensive gaps 
in tho courso of their rangos, at times, nearly reaching to their basos ; 
their direction is north-west snd south-cast, or nearly so, and it is 
probable, that they extend over a considorable portion of the south- 
east part of Gundwana. 


The most remerkablo buildings are the palace and mosques, of which 
last thero are a considorable number, this city having long been tho 
principal Mohomedan station in the Decean, About six miles to the 
wost is the celebrated fortreas of Golcondah, occupying the summit of 
a conical hill, and by the Natives deemed impregnable. Secunderabad, 
where the subsidiary brigade is cantoned, stands about threo miles north, 
of the city, and is now a large and populous military village. 


Tho surrounding country has a barron rugged aspect, and the ranges 
of ‘ills have a remarkably jumbled irregular appearance. Vegetables 
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and grapes grow in this vicinity to considerable perfection, which is 
more consequent on the temperature of the climate than the goodness 
of the soil. 

When Nizam-ool-Movolk, the founder of tho State of 
Hyderabad, dicd in the year 1748, his authority ex- 
tended from the Nerbudda to Trichinopoly, and from Masulipatam to 
Beejapoor. But his deuth was immediately followod by domestic dis- 
sonsions, and by the distractions in the Carnatic in which the French 
and English were engaged os supporters of tho rival Nawaubs. Tho 
history of his sons is this; Nazir Jung was assassinated at Arcot in 
1750, and Mozuffur Jung, his successor, who was murdored in the fol- 
lowing year, had already become so conscious of his inability to main- 
iain himself with the resources of his own Government, that ho had 
subsidized a body of French troops. Tho Musnud was then contestod 
betwoen Ghazoc-ood-con and Salabut Jung ; Ghuazco-ood-oon was poi- 
sonod by the mother of his rival, and Salubut Jung succcoded to tho 
government. Ifo was supported, however, entirely by tho French 
party ot his court, which caxcrcised a moro decided control than has 
beon attempted by ua, and when MM. Bussy was reculled to the Curna- 
tic by M. Lally, Sulabut Jung foresaw tho ruin of his affairs, and ac- 
tually shed tcara whon he parlod with him. Tho government waa 
almost immediately usurped by the fifth aon Nizam Ali: and Salabut 
Jung, afler several inoffectual attcmpts to escape from the confine 
mont in which ho had beon placed, was atlength put to death in 1763. 
In the short space of thirtoen years, therefore three reigning princes, 
and one competitor for the Musnud, had succossively dicd violont 
deaths. ‘Tho long reign of Nizam Ali, though less disastrous to tho 
prince, was oven moro injurious to tho country thun tho stormy period 
which had precoded it. Tho government of Hyderabad had beon 
thwarted in every war in which it had been ongaged between the death 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk and the treaty of Paungul in 1790, with tho single 
excoption of a short campaign against tho Muhrattas, which Nizam 
Ali conducted with some sucecas in 1761, and tho rosult had in every 
instance been attended with a loss of territory or of revenue, (the fore- 
going statement is takon from a lotter addrosacd by Mr. Russoll, then 
Resident at Hyderabad, to Lord Hastings, dated November 24, 1819.) 
In tho beginning of the year 1765, the English and their Ally the 
‘Nawaub of the Carnatic, were summoned to action by the irruption of 
Nizam Ali into the Carnatic, which he plundercd and laid waste, he 
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however felt no desire to fight, and on the appearance of the allied 
forces, hastily retreated to his own country. At this time the British 
government had acquired from the Mogul the grant of the Northern 
Circars, a country which fell within the government of the Nizam, 
and was managed by a deputy or commissioner of his appointment. 
To tuke possession of tho Circara, Goncral Calliaud marched with the 
troops of the Carnatic, expolled the French who had been stationed 
there by Salabut Jung, end found little opposition on the part of the 
Rajas and Polygars. The Nizam who was then making head against 
the Mahrattas, no sooncr heard of these operations than ho returned to 
his capital, and prepared to invade tho Carnatic. To avort a war, the 
Modros government deputed Calliaud to Hyderabad with full power 
to nogotiate, and a treaty was concluded on the 12th November 1766, 
by which the Company agreed to pay to the Nizam an annual pesh- 
cush or tribute for the Circars. Tho Company further engaged to 
hold a body of troops in readiness to settle, in every thing right and 
propor, tho affairs of His Uighnoss’s government.‘ The exploit in 
which these troops were first to be employed was the reduction of the 
fort of Bangalore belonging to Hyder Ali, with whom the English 
were upon hostile terms. But Hyder found means to draw off the 
Nizam, ond to conclude with him an ulliance in conscquence of 
which they united their forecs at Bangalore, und, in August 1767, 
began to moke cxcursions into the Carnatic. Lieut. Colonel Smith, 
who commanded the detachment which, in virtue of the treaty of 
1766, had beon supplied to tho Nizam, was attacked by the joint 
forces of his Highness and Iyder, and compollod to retroat to Trino- 
malleo, whence, however, the Colonel subsequently sallied forth and 
gained somo advantage over the enemy. Nizam Ali, whose resources 
could ill endure a protracted contest, grew heartily sick of the war, 
and during tho rains, signified his desire to negotiate. As a security 
against deception, Colonel Smith insisted that he should first separate 
hia troops from those of Hyder. But in the meantime the fair season 
returned, and the Colonel having received reinforcements, attacked 
and defeated the enemy between Amboor and Waniumbaddy, when 
Hyder and his ally fied to Cavorypatam. This disaater quickened the 
decision of the Nizam, who now promptly separated his troops from 
the Mysoreans, and commenced a negotiation, which terminated in a 
treaty dated the 26th February 1768. The Nabob of the Carnatio 
was a. party in this treaty, which, among other provisions, fixed the 
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tribute payable for tho Circars at seven loos of Rupees per annum, 
and stipulated that two battalions of sepoys, and six pieces of artillery 
manned by Europeans, should bo supplied to the Nizam, whenever 
he might require them; the expense to be borne by his Highness, so 
jong as they should be employed in his service. 

In tho year 1779, tho Government of Madras prevailed upon Basau- 
lut Jung, the Nizam’s brother, to dismiss somo Pronch troops which 
ho had taken into his sorvice, and to replace them by a British detach- 
ment. He was, moroover, induced to grant to the English tho Gun- 
toor Circar on loase. Guntoor is one of tho Northern Circars, but the 
Company wero not to have posscasion of it during the life of Basoulut 
Jung. These procoedings wore taken without consulting the Nizam, 
who was seriously offonded, and charged the Madras Council with 
having violated the treaty of 1768. The Govornmont of Bongal ao- 
verely condemned the conduct. of Madras, and for this, and othor offen- 
ces, the Court of Directors dismiseed the Governor, Sir William Rum- 
bald, and part of the council. Tho Nizam, now connected with Hyder, 
threatoned to attack Basaulut Jung, unless he annullod his engagement 
with tho English ; and towards the ond of tho year 1780, Nizam Ali 
aoceded to a treaty betwoen Hyder and the Mahrattas for a system of 
eémbined hostilities against the English, who had espoused the cause 
of Ragobah, who, in opposition to the decision of the Mahratta chiofs, 
endeavoured to obtain the vacant office of Peshwa. The Suproma 
Govornment made rostitution of the Guntoor Circar, and tried to con- 
ciliate the Nizam, who partly from poverty and weakness, partly from 
jealousy of Hyder, and partly from the assurances which ho had re~ 
ceived from Bongal, had rofrained from taking on activo part in the 
war. Towards its close in the year 1784, Mr. Hastings hed catered 
into 9 nogotiation with Nizam Ali for obtaining from that prince a 
body of his horse, and for ceding to him in return the Northorn Cir- 
cars, but having submitted the scheme to Lord Macartney, who had 
arrived ot Madras beforo the arrangements were concluded, that noblo- 
man’s reasoniugs induced Mr. Hastings to abandon the scheme. -Among 
the instructions with which Lord Cornwallis was furnished in 1786, 
for his guidance as Governor General, was an explicit order to demand, 
the surrender of the Guntoor Circar. Besaulut Jung had diod in 1782, 
bat Nizam Ali retained possession of tho Circar, and the English had 
withhold the payment of the peshcush. On his arrival in India, Lord 
Cornwallis has deterred from oboying immediately the peremptory 
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order which he had received, respecting the Guntoor Circar. Hia 
Lordship saw reason to bolieve that the agitation of the subject would 
offend the Nizam, and that Tippoo would take advantage of the dis- 
pute to eatablish his influence at the Court of Hyderabad. Moreover, 
apprehensions were at that time entertained of a rupture with France. 
In 1788, however, the state of affairs being apparently more favorable, 
the question was br@aght forward. The Nizam, preferring the friend- 
ship of the English to a connoxion with cither Tippoo or the Mahrat- 
taa, (to one or othor of whom he sppearod likely to fall a prey) mani- 
festod an unexpected readiness to comply with the Governor General’s 
demand, and the Guntoor Circar was accordingly surrendered in the 
month of Soptember 1788. Lord Cornwallis felt himeelf restrained, 
from contracting a more intimate connexion with the Nizam, not 
only by the legislative enactment which inhibited the formation of 
new alliances except in the event of war, but also by the fear of ex- 
citing the jealousy of the Mahrattas, with whom his Lordship wished 
to keep upon good terms. An expediont, however, was resorted to, 
which was intended to mect the Nizam’s wishes without violating the 
law or risking the enmity of the Mahrattas. This was to consider 
the old treaty of 1768 as being still in force, and to give to the clagses 
of that treaty such an oxtent of meaning as would satisfy the demands 
of the Nizam. In tho treaty of 1768, it was stipulated that the bat- 
talions aud cannon should be lent to His Highness whenever the ne- 
ceasity of tho Company's affuirs would permit, It was now agreed 
that they should be furnished when applied for, under ono limitation, 
namely, that they should not be employed against the Company’s 
allies, among whom were specified, the Rajas of Travancore and Tan- 
jore. As Tippoo Sultan was not named. in this exoeptive list, he might 
justly have taken alarm at the implied discretion of employing the 
force eventually against him, 

The engagement thus contracted with the Nizam was contained in 
a letter from Lord Cornwallis to his Highness, which, however, was 
declared to be equal to a treaty. Towards the close of the year 1789, 
Tippoo Sulten having attacked the lines of our ally, the Raja of Tra- 
vancore, Lord Cornwallis made immediate preparations for war ; and 
being now actually relieved from the legal restraint on new can- 
nexions, his Lordship proceeded to negotiate both with the Nizam 
and with the Mahrattas. The Nizam was anxious that the treaty 
should contain an article for the unlimited guarantee of his country, 
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from an apprehension that while engaged against Tippoo, the Mah~ 
rattas might make an attack upon him. Lord Cornwallis did not see 
fit to comply with the Nizam’s request, but assured his Highness 
that ho would find the British Government well disposed, at a proper 
opportunity, to take such further steps for drawing tho connoxion 
closor betweon the two States, aa might be consistent with good faith, 
and a due attention to subsisting engagements with its other allioa. 
The treaty with the Nizam was signed on the 4th July, and that with 
the Poona Durbar on the Ist June 1790. The contracting partics 
bound themselves to prosecute tho war vigorously, not to make peace 
except with mutual consent, and to make an equal partition of their 
conquests. Tippoo having been compelled, by the troaty of peace 
dictated under the walls of Soringapatam, to cede the helf of his do- 
minions, a partition of thom was accordingly made betwcon tho allies 
in three equal shares. The force supplied by Lord Cornwallis to the 
Peshwa was two battalions of scpoya, to sorvo during tho war. By 
the separato agreement with the Nizam, a detachmont of from four 
to six battalions was to bo sont to his Ilighness. The fourth articlo 
of the agreement was as follows : 

“Whenever a letter from Lord Cornwallis, requiring the dismis- 
sion of the said detachment, shall arrive, provided it is at leisuro 
from service, and also whenever his Highness shall think proper to 
dismiss it, there shall be no hesitation on either sido.” 

In the letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Nizam, above alluded to 
ag equivalent to a treaty, it was agreed that in future either party, 
without a breach of treaty, should bo at liborty to reocive or sond 
vakeela to correspond with any powers in the Deccan, in such man- 
ner as might be expedient for the boncfit of their own offairs, under 
the condition that tho object of such intercourse or correrpondence be 
not hostile to either of the Governments. After the termination of 
tho Mysore war, two battalions continued with tho Nizam, Upon the 
peace of Seringapatam, Hurry Punt, one of the Mahratta Gonerals, 
pressed Lord Cornwallis to let the Peshwa subsidize in future a corps 
of British troops, in like manner as the Nizam then did. Whether 
he was so authorized by the Peshwa is not known. Lord Cornwallis, 
although the Mahratta General urged it strongly, declined the pro- 
posal, thinking it hazardous to mix up his Government in the unsettled. 
policy of the Mabratta States. It had been already atatod, that the 
Nizam had manifested an anxiety that the treaty of 1790 should con- 
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tain an article for the unlimited guarantee of his country, from an 
apprehension of the future hostility of the Mahrattas. Soon after Lord 
Teignmouth’s accession to power, circumstances occurred which justi- 
fied that apprehension. The seeds of rupture existed in the nature of 
the political relations between the Nizam and the Mahrattas. An un- 
settled account was always pending, consisting partly of arrears of 
Chout, and partly of portion of the revenues of territory situated 
within the Nizam’s boundary, but which the Mahrattas claimed the 
right of collecting through their own officcrs. The mixed nature of 
this connexion had afforded to the Mahrattas the means of establish- 
ing a powerful ascondancy over the governmont of Hyderabad, which 
had been with much difficulty shaken off when the Nizam renewed 
the allianco with the English in the yoar 1788. When, in the year 
1794, the Mahrattas prepared to enforce their claims upon the Nizam, 
Lord Teignmouth proffered his mediation, which having been roject- 
ed by tho Poona Durbar, hostilities ensued. In February 1795, a 
corps undor the command of Dowlut Rao Scindia, marched towards tho 
Nizam’s camp. On tho 11th of March the latter was attacked, and a 
gonoral action ensued, in which both parties were thrown into some 
confusion, and neither obtainod any decided advantage. The Nizam, 
influenced by the foars of his women, who attendod him in the action, 
retreated during the night, and took sholter in the small fort of Kurd- 
lah, which is surrounded by hills except in one part; this part, tho 
Muhrattas immodiately ocoupiod, and thus completely hemmed in the 
Nizam’s army, and cut off his supplies. After remaining for some 
weeks in this situation, his Highncas was obliged to make peace on 
very humiliating conditions. He bound himself to discharge annually 
the Chout of Adoni and Kurnool, to pay three crores and ten lacs 
of Rupees in money, and to cede territory yiolding an annual revenuc 
of thirty-four lacs of Rupees. Tis minister, Moer Allum, was do- 
livered up as a hostage, and carried to Poona. When encamped at 
Beder, prior to the action, the Nizam carnestly solicited that the two 
battalions of our sepoys should join his camp; but the Governor Ge- 
neral refused to comply with his request, fearing to offend the Mah- 
ratias, It was, however, so arranged, that whiie the Nizam was at 
war, the Company’s battalions should be employed in preserving the 
tranquillity of his Highness’s dominions. After the convention of 
Kurdlah was settled, Nizam Ali returned to Hyderabad, and the Mab- 
rattes to their own country, which they had hardly reached when the 
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Peshwaship became vacant by the death of Mudhoo Row, who was 
killed by a fall from the top of his palace. This accident occurred on 
the 27th of October 1795. 

The Nizam, on his arrival at Hyderabad, dismissed the Compony’s 
battalions, and proceeded to augment certain corps commanded by the 
French officers, which had been sometime in his service. The batta- 
lions, however, had scarccly rotired from the Nizam’s capital, whon 
he pressed their instant return, in consequence of the flight and re- 
bellion of his son Ally Jah, whose capture and death took place before 
the battalion reached Iyderabad. But although the dungor which 
oceasioned their recall had thus passed away, tho Nizam thought pro- 
per to detain the Company’s battalions in his service. The untimoly 
doath of Madhoo Row gavo rise to party disputes respecting a suc- 
cossor to the office of Peshwa. The two sons of tha lato Ragobah, 
Bajee Row and Chimnajoo Appoh, stood in the lino of succcasion ; 
but Nana Furnanese, who had for many years been at the hoad of af- 
fairs ot Poona, kept these youths in a state of confincmont, intonding 
to set them aside and to procuro the adoption by Mudhoo Row’s 
widow of a Brahmin infant, during whose minority he hoped to ox- 
ercise the power of Regent. The Governor General prescrvod the 
strictest noutrality upon this occasion ; but Azim-ool-Omrah, the Ni. 
zam’s minister, sided with tho Nana Furnanesc, and during the timo 
that his party prodominated, obtained a romission of the pecuniary 
fine which had been imposed upon the Nizam by tho convention of 
Kurdlah, and also a promiso that tho teri” ory ceded on that occasion 
should be rostored, and that the payment of the Beder Chout should 
be suspendod, at Icast during tho life of Nizam Ali. Such were tho 
conditions granted to the Stato of Hyderabad by the treaty of Mhar. 
The partios opposed to the echeme of the Nana Furnanese, howover, 
succeeded in c.tablishing Bajeo Row in tho Peshwaship, and when he 
becamo settled in power, the Muhratte Durbar repented of the liboral 
price which they had agreed to pay for services which altered cir- 
cumstances had rondcred useless. 

Azim-ool-Omrah was detained at Poona until June 1797, when a 
new arrangement was made, according to which one-fourth of the 
ceasions, territorial and pecuniary, as settled by the convention of 
Kurdlah, was to be made good by the Nizam. At the time the Bri- 
tish Indian Government, under a fecble and over-pacific adminis- 
tration, had lost both strength and reputation, and the Nizam no 


longor placed that confidence which he had formerly reposed in its 
friendship ; and when in April 1798, Lord Wellesley assumed the 
Supreme Government of British India, the Nisam had in despair 
thrown himeelf in the hands of a French adventurer, named Ray- 
mond, who, with others of the same nation, commanded the largest 
and most efficient part of his Highness’s military force. The hostile de- 
signs of Tippoo Snitan were now ripe for execution, and Lord Welles- 
ley felt the necessity of adopting prompt measures for recovering our 
Jost influence at the Courts of Poona and Hyderabad. 
Azim-ool-Omrah, the Nizam’s minister, who enjoyed a plenitude 
of power, was fully disposed to listen to his Lordship’s overtures for 
a more intimate connexion; and although the Nizam anticipated 
that such an alliance would eventually involve the loss of political in- 
dependence, he nevertheless became convinced that even this result, 
however unpalatable, was preferable to a constant exposure to the 
treacherous intrigues and unlimited demands of the Mehrattas, and 
tho undisguised ambition of Tippoo Sultan. Hoe was therefore induc- 
ed to give his consent to the dismissal of the French corps, and the 
increaso of the British subsidiary force. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded on the Ist of September 1798, by which the subsidiary force 
was augmonted by the addition of four to the two battalions fixed by 
the former treaty. The subsidy to be paid by the Nizam, for the sup- 
port of tho whole, was increasod from 57,718 Rupoes to 2,01,425 Ru- 
pees per month, or per annum 24,17,100 Rupees. The Nizam engaged 
to disband the French corps, to the command of which a M. Perron 
had succeeded on the death of Raymond. The British Government un- 
dortook to arbitrate the points in dispute between the Courts of Hydera- 
bad and Poona. A corps of four battalions of sepoys, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Roberts, which, with their guns, had been stationed 
on the Nizam’s frontier, marched, as soon as the treaty was concluded, 
to Hyderabad, where, on the 10th of October 1798, it joined the two 
battalions formerly stationed thero. Somo hesitation was manifested 
on the part of the Nizam end his minister to bresk up the French 
corps, but a movement of the British troops which menaced an attack 
on the French corps, induced the Nizam’s government to issue a pro- 
clamation, informing the Native troops of Perron’s corps that his 
Highness hod dismissed their European officers from his service. A 
violent mutiny ensued, of which immediate advantege was taken to 
aurround their cantonments, and, in the course of a few hours, a corps, 
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whose numbers amounted to nearly 14,000 men, and who had in their 
possession a train of artillery, and an arsenal filled with every descrip- 
tion of military atores, was completely disarmed, without one life hav- 
ing been lost. The Fronch officers were not treated as prisoners of 
war, but were sent to England, and thence to France. By measures 
thus wisely adopted by Lord Wellesley, and skilfully executed under 
his Lordship’s instructions, the Nizam was enabled to perform the 
duties of an ally in the memorable war which terminated in the entire 
conquest of Mysore, and in the death of Tippoo Sultan. As a reward 
for hia exertions, the Nizam obtainod a considorable share of the con- 
quered territory. 

Lord Wellesley’s endeavours to reatore the alliance with the Peshwa 
were not so successful. Scindia who had acquired a dominant influ- 
ence in tho councils of Poona, was supposed to bo more inclinod to tako 
part with, than against Tippoo. As tho Nizam’s country now con- 
stituted the only barrior betwoon tho British posscssions and the Mah- 
ratta empire on the side of Mysore and the Carnatic, Lord Wellesley 
doomed it necessary to draw still closer tho bonds of the alliance with 
his Tighness. A regiment of cavalry had, in the year 1799, boon 
addod to the subsidiary force. By a treaty concluded on tho 12th of 
October 1800 the subsidiary force was again augmented by tho addition 
of two battalions of infuntry and a regiment of cavalry, making in the 
whole 8,000 infantry and 1,000 horse; but by an arrangement mado, 
29th May 1803, a regiment of Europcans was substituted for two bat- 
talions of Native infantry. In order to prevent discussions upon pe- 
ouniary matters, and to place the alliance upon « firm and durablo ba- 
sis, Lord Wellesley prevailed upon the Nizam to cede in perpetuity, 
and in full sovereignty, all the territory which he had acquired by the 
Mysore wars of 1789 and 1799, which cession was regarded as an 
equivalent for subsidy. Hie Highness also consented to such exchanges 
of districts as eerve to constitute a more definito line of demarcation 
between the territories of the two States. By the treaty of 1800, the 
British Government engaged to defond the State of Iyderabad against 
foreign aggression, and to enforce tho claims of the Nizam upon the 
Zomindars of Shorapore and Gurdwall, and any other of his High- 
ness’s subjects who might revolt from their allegiance. In the event 
of war, the subsidiary force (with the exception of two battalions to 
‘be kept near the Nizam’s person), was to be employed against the 
enemy, and his Highness was to furnish » contingent of 6,000 infan- 
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try and 9,000 horse, and to afford all further aid which might be ne- 
cessary, to the extent of his means. Hoe was restricted from entering 
into negotiations with other States, and from committing hostilities, 
without the knowledge and consent of the British government, and in 
the evont of differences arising between his Highness and any other 
power, to refer the matter to the British government, and to abide by 
its decision. It was agreed on the part of the British government, 
that they would in no instance interfere with the Nizam’s children, 
relations, or subjocts, with respect to whom they would always consider 
him absolute. 

Nizam Ali died in 1808. Ilis eon and successor, Jekundur Sah, 
proved less favorably inclined towards the Englisb, and afforded 
no assistance in the war of 1803; though allowed to participate 
in tho conquests from Scindia, Holkar, and the Raja of Nagpore, 
which oxtcendod his northern boundary to the Judgadree hills and the 
Wurda river. His Highness acquired o farthor increase of territory 
by the war of 1817-18, estimated at a revenue of 6,26,375 Rupees. 
Tlis whole revenue in 1821 was 1,89,33,550, and his expenditure in- 
cluding interest of debt 1,75,11,400, leaving a surplus of 14,22,153 
Rupecs. The oxpense of the military force of the durbar officered by 
English gentlemen (many of them from the Company's troops) may 
be roughly established at between 30 and 40 lacs of Rupees, 

‘Wo must now procoed to notice the change that took placo when Sir 
Charles Motculfe was Resident at Hyderabad. He found that tho 
tyranny and oppression of the subordinate officers of the Native go- 
vernment loudly called for checks; and he booame convinced that 
nothing short of the employment of British officers in the sevoral 
divisions of the territory, who should define the amounts of revenue, 
which the government was entitled to levy, and who should watch 
for a period of years, that only this amount was collected, could be 
sufficient for the purpose of extending effectual protection. The sys- 
tem adopted was to enquire, with the assistance of the Nizam’s reve- 
nuo officers, into the present capability of villages, the average amount 
of revenue which they had paid in the last fow years, and the means of 
the people to increase cultivation ; from these various sources of infor- 
mation a village assessment was formed generally for @ period of five 
years. Leases were granted on these terms, and a written acceptance 
of the conditions, and a promise to abide by them, was taken from 
the people. No sooner had the government commenced the good 
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work of inquiring into the rights of the people, thought of redressing 
their grievances, and fixed the extent of their own demands on them, 
than the country was restored to comparative tranquillity. It was no 
longer necessary to employ troops in the collection of the revenue, or 
in asserting the rights of the government, and from the period when 
tho Nizam’s country came under thia suporintendence till it coased, 
not a trooper marched, not a musket was shouldored in support of tho 
measures takon, except in tracts inhabited by Bhcols and profossional 
plunderers. IIis Highness Sckunder Jah diod on the 24th May 1829, 
at the age of 59. His eldest son Nuzim-ood-Dowlah was immediately 
proclaimed his successor by tho minister and British Resident, and 
three days aftor placed on the Musnud with tho usual coremonies. 
His titles aro Muzuffur-ool-Moomalik Nizam-col-Moolk Meer Furk- 
hunda, Alikan Bahadoor Futch Jung. 


The now Nizam claimed the priviloge of administoring the affairs of 
his country in his own wuy, the right was conceded to him, and inter- 
ference on our part in the civil affairs of his governmont ceased, 


@ecunderabad. 
397 Miler from Madras, 

A cantonmont in the Nizam’s territories, the head quarters of tho 
Hyderabad subsidiary force, situated in north latitude 17° 26’, and 
eaat longitude 78° 32’, The city of Hyderabed lies six miles to the 
southward, separated from the Residency ugually callod the Chudder 
Ghaut, by the river Musah, crossed by an excellent bridge. 

‘The surrounding country is wild and picturesque, being interspors- 
ed with amall hillocks of granite, over the entiro of its surface. 

* The eoil is principally silicioua on the higher grounds, and many of 
the scintillating stones are to be.found en the surface, such aa quartz, 
agate, calcedony, flint, rock crystal, also felspar and mica. To the 
westward, distant about three miles, is e range of hills consisting of 
granite rocks, heaped one on the other, in a variety of atrange and 
fantastic shapes. On the north-east, are two very remarkable large 
granite hills, of a semispherical shape, lying ebout three miles asunder, 
and completely isolated. They are both of considerable height, hay- 
ing buildings on their summits, in which are the tombs of several 
faqueera. The nearest Maul Ali, as it is called, is the largest, the 
ud 
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other hill named Emaum Zameen, is about one-fifth lesa in size, and 
at these places, particularly tho first, a large concourse of Mahome- 
dans meet annually for religious purposes. 

The south-west monsoon commences generally at Secunderabad in 
the beginning of June, and continues at intervals till about the mid- 
dle of Octobor. During November and December the sky is frequently 
cloudy, and the winds casterly, and sometimes also in tho north-east 
monsoon a considerable quantity of rain falls. J'rom the beginning 
of January to the end of May, the sky is generally clear, and tho 
weather dry. Dews aro not infrequent in January, and the early part 
of February, and in some years light showers of rain occur during 
those months. The annual fall of rain is estimated at thirty-two 
inches ; but in years when the monsoon fuils, it does not amount to 
half that quantity. The most sickly periods aro the wet and cold 
seasons, when the mortelity amongst Europeans chiefly occurs. 

The cantonment extends in a diroct line from enst to west, nearly 
three miles in length. The main portion consists of one long curved 
and irregular road, having the officers’ houses ranged on either side 
in modorato sized compounds; this road is intersected in difforent 
parts by others, ranning north and south, which afford a facility of 
communication with the bazaars, sopoys’ lines, and parado ground. 
The original lines face the north, and behind them is the bazaar, com- 
moncing on the right or east, and extending three-fourths of the 
length of tho cantonment. 

The bazaar runs nearly parallel with the main road, about two fur- 
longs in its rear, having the sudder bazaar situated about the centre. 


On the right or east end of the line, stand the European infantry 
barracks, and somewhat in thcir front, to the north-east, is the burial 
ground enclosed by a wall; the road from Madras ond Masulipatam 
running between the barracks and burial ground. <A little to the west 
of the barracks is the hospital, a large and commodious quadrangular 
building, enclosed by a high wall; and farther west, are the lines of 
the officers of the regiment. 

Southward, and at an angle with the lines of the European regi- 
ment, are those of a Native corps. The ground on which they stand 
is high, intersected by ravines, and the surface very uneven. Left of 
the European lines follow progressively those of the four Native regi- 
ments, and the officers’ houses extending to the western end of the 
cautonment; at the extreme end stands the Church, a large and 
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handsome building, situated on the highest epot of greund in the can- 
tonmont, and to the north-west of it, is the masonic lodge. In front 
of the lines of tho Nativo corps, ure tho hospitals, places of arms, and 
quarters for the serjeants of the corps, and at about the centre of tha 
whole line, is the arsenal ; tho front of all theso buildings being in o 
straight line about thirty feet in advanco of the officers’ compounds, 
with a row of trees before thom. 

About fifty pacce farther in advance is a good road running from 
east to west, or from the Church to tho lines of tho horse brigade of 
artillory, adjoining the parado ground, which is ubout half a milo in 
breadth. The purade ground forms an inclined plano, desconding about 
two inchos in throe foet, and is bounded on the north by a rivulet, having 
two small bridges across it, over which puss tho roads leading to the 
foot artillery lines, and to the cantonment of Bolarum. 

On tho svuth side of ihe rivulot, due north of tho arsenal, is tho 
cantonment burial ground, in a low and swampy situation, surroundod 
by a fence of milk hedgo; on the northern side are first, tho publio 
rooms, and near them five courte, and tho infantry linos divided by 
a narrow strip of rice ground, through which a causoway has been 
made; there is also u smull bridgo leading to thom, undor which 
passes the little rivulot bounding the parade ground. 

South of the horse artillery lines, and at the south-weatern end of 
tho cantonment is an extensive sheet of water called tho “ TIussnin 
Saugor” tank, which formerly gave its name to the contonment of 
Secunderabad. On tho castern sido of this large tank, ia the bund or | 
bank, which runs due south, leading to the presidency and city of 
Hydorabad. Tho top of the bund forms an excellent road wido enough 
for three carriages to pass abreast, and is about a mile and « bulf in 
length. To tho eastward of the tank isa tract of cultiveted rico ground, 
extending about cight miles in length, to tho river Musnh, neur the 
village of about a quarter of a milo north-west are the lines of the 
foot artillery. 

These lines are situated on higher ground than those of tho infan- 
try, and the original granite rocks, with which the whole country is 
covered in a greater or less degree, have not been removed from 
around them, both lines run parallel, and are rather moro than a mile 
asunder. On the right of the artillery lines are two hospitals, ono 
for the gun lascars, and the other for the Europeans. About half a 
mile distant, in the direction of Bowanpilly, are lines for a Native 


corps, they are*of a temporary sérneture. The horse artillery are 
placed on the north-west end of the encampment, from whence is a 
commanding view of the whole length of the patade ground, extend- 
ing as far as the Church. The barracks are on an elevated site, and 
separated from the line of the Native Orpal, on the Madras road. 


There are about 5,000 houses in the sudder bazears, which, at tho 
average of six inhabitants to each house, would give a” population of 
30,000. The generality of the houses are of one story, built of mud 
and tiled, but in the main streets there are 2 considerable number of a 
bettor description, consisting of two stories, and pucke built, The 
streocts are irregular, and deficient in breadth, and the ground is uneven 
and rocky, causing much difficulty in draining it effectually. 

Tho bazaar is well provided with water of good quality from wells 
and bowries fed by springs. 

Considering the amount of the population there are but few pau- 
pers at this station, but a fund is provided by voluntary subscription 
among the gentry for the relief of the indigent. The fund is under 
the management of a committee, and mendicants are not allowed to 
prowl about, or frequent officers’ compounds. 

The Polico force consists of a cutwall, two jemadars, three diffi- 
dars, and sixty-one peons, who are divided into night watches for the 
protection of property, &c. The establishment is paid from the re- 
venue accruing from the Abkarry contract; but there is a separate 
establishmont of a jemadar, and twenty-seven peons paid by the Ni- 
zam’s government, especially employed in preventing the sale of il- 
lioit spirituous liquors. The Abkarry contractor is also required to 
aupport on establishment of cighty-four peons for the prevention of 
smuggling. 

A distinct building ie appropriated as a jail, which includes persona 
confined for debt, for petty offences, and criminal offenders under gen- 
tence by general court martial. 

Punishments, for petty offences, are awarded by the Superintendent 
of Police, such as fines, imprisonment with or without hard labour, 
and corpora} punishment; but recourse is only had to the latter in 
aggravated cases, or where other means have proved ineffectual. 

Prisonera sentenced to hard labor, are employed under the orders 
of the Superintendent of Police, in draining and levelling the streets, 
and in repairing bridges and other public works. Prisoners for debt 
are supported by the parties at whose instance they are confined, and 
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eriminal offenders are subsisted by Govermment at ‘the rate of four 
pice cach per diem; all fines which are regularly accounted for are 
generally sufficient to cover the expenses of the meintenance of the 
prisoners. 

Tho palm tree, in its varicties, abounds near Soounderabad. Tho 
banyan and mangora are also common. The custard-apple, (Annona 
squamosa) is indigenous, and grows in great abundance over the whole 
face of the country. 


Jaulneh. 
669 Milks from Madras. 


A considerable town and military station, in the province of Aurun- 
gabad, on the bank of the river Kundoolah, and tho capitul of a dis- 
trict of the samo name. The cantonment is situated in north latitudo 
19° 50’, and cast longitude 76° ; it is 263 miles travelling distance, 
north-west from Scoundorabad, and about the same from Bombay, 
and liea betwoon tho Nizam’s military stations of Aurungubad and 
Hingolce, boing 90 miles west of the latter, and 40 onst of tho for- 
mor, the distance to the sea on the onstern coast in a direct line, is 
210 miles 

The surrounding country is hilly, but not mountainous, and is in- 
tersected in all directions with numerous ravines ; the hills aro chiefly 
composed of trap rock, which, in many pleces, is in a stato of decom- 
position, and above it is found a layer of red gravel, of a Jateritious 
character, mixed with lime; irroguler hilly ranges, with oxtensivo 
tracts of white etony lund covered with long grass, characterize the 
gencral aspect of the district ; and its surface is singularly barren and 
dreary. The jungle is low and scattered, consisting chiefly of tho 
pabool, except near Soona, 30 miles eastward of Jaulnah, where it is 
high and thick, and composed of a variety of trees. Jungle exhala- 
tions are considered most noxious in October and November. 

The roads throughout the country, in the dry season, are tolerably 
good, but become nearly impassable in the rains, from being internect- 
ed by nullahs, and from the nature of the soft black cotton ground 
over which they run. 


The soil is of the description called cotton ground, interspersed 
hore and there, with patches of red gravel, it is capable of the highest 
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degree of cultivation, though often imprognated with saltpetre, which 
is collected in considerable quantities by eome of the villagers, and 
large tracts of country are roserved for pasturege. Quartz, car- 
bonate of lime, and detached pieces of silex of various tints, many 
of which are combined with copper and iron, are found in the ravines 
and nullahs, besides which a brownish ochre, used by Native painters, 
ia also very common. 


The principal grains and plants, cultivated in the neighbourhood, 
are rice, bajree, oil plant, und cotton, Sugar-cane is also raised in 
the neighbourhood in abundance, but the coarsest description of sugat 
only, and that known under the name of “ jaggory” is manufactured, 
the finer sorts being brought a considerable distance from the Berar 
country. Wheat and jowaree are grown in great quantities; the 
former when cheap, is preferred to all other descriptions of grain, and 
during the harvest season, forty seers of the best quality can be ob- 
tained for a rupeo, and sixteen wheaten loaves of the best description, 
are also to bo had for a rupee. Chenna, (Bengal gram,) is raised in 
large quantities, but coolty (horse gram), is not much in estimation, 
ond is but little cultivated ; the former is procurable during the har- 
vest at from 60 or 65 seers per rupee. 


The climate of Jaulnah is admirably adapted for the purposes of 
horticulture, most European vegetables are raised in great perfection ; 
figs, grapes, poaches, and strawberries, are all excellent in the season, 
the latter rival in size any met with in England, but arc somewhat 
deficient in flavour ; there is also a great variety and abundance of 
excellant peas, beans, cabbage, carrots, paranips, turnips, celory, 
onions, potatoes, and cauliflowers, es well os the more common coun- 
try vegetables of every description. 


Both the large and small descriptions of plough, in use throughout 
the country, are common here, and are worked either by two or four 
bullocks, according to circumstances; tho ground is first ploughed 
in one direction, and then across, and freed from weeds, when the 
seed is sown, and the harrow being passed once over, the operation is 
completed. Irrigation from wells is chiefly resorted to for the culti- 
vation of gardens, or for a few rice fields in the immediate vicinity of 
the station ; wheat and grain of all kinds being watered from tanks 
and nullahs, 


The climate is one of the most pleasant and salubrious in southern 
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India ; during the greater part of the ycat a fresh invigorating cool- 
ness is experienced in the mornings. Yet convalescenco from serious 
attacks of disonse, and more especiully hepatic affections is almost in- 
variably slow and imporfoct, and a chango of air especially to the 
sea-coast is generally found requisito for the rostoration of health. 
Tho hot scason includes March, April, May, and June, and is de- 
cidedly the most healthy period of the year, the hoat in tho: middlo 
of the day is intenso, the thermometer ranging betwoen 90° and 
100°, but it bevomes comparatively cool towarda morning ; the pro- 
yailing winds in theso months aro westerly. Tho monsoon months 
embrace July, August, Septembor, and October, but in Soptember a 
partial cessation of tho rains gonerully takes placo. During Soptem- 
ber and October the exhalations from tho soil, when partially dry, aro 
regarded as deletcrious, aud fever thon becomes very prevalent. The 
averago fall of ruin is $2 inches, November, Dooembor, January and 
Fobruary, compriso the cold season, the variations of temperature at 
this time aro very great and sudden, tho mornings ore bitterly cold, 
and the days hot, the thermomoter ranging botweon 40° and 80°, 
and ice has beon known to form on plunis. ‘The winds ot this season 
aro northerly and easterly, and when duo cast are particularly cold 
and piercing. Fogs and dows provail most in December und January, 
which are both vory healthy months; and English vegetublos then 
arrive at great perfection. 


For some yeors back there has boon but littlo sickness amongst the 
resident Natives, and the chiof discase scon is fovor of the intcrmit- 
tent form. The visitatious of cholora wore formorly froquent and 
sovere, and the conscquent mortulity very great, but of lato years it 
hos seldom appeared. 


There ure some old inhubitants among the population whose ages 
vary from 80 to 90, and who, although infirm, are still ail, and in 
the enjoyment of good health. Females aro likewise long-lived, and 
many Muhomedans, as well as Hindoo women, octogenarians, may be 
secn. 


The town of old Jaulnah contains a population of about 10,000 per- 
sons ; of these 2,000 are Mahomedans, the rest are of different sects of 
Hindoos. The town, now in a great measure deserted and in ruins, 
is of considerable extent ; but from the superior construction of its 
small fort, situated on tho bank of the Jaulnah river, and of the houses, 
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many of which aro built of hewn stono, it has evidently been a place 
of groat opulence. An extensive trade was carried on here in grain 
and eilke, which has now greatly declined; but a manufactare of silk 
cloths for Native use is still kept up: they are chiefly exported to the 
upper Mahratta country. Tho reduction in the.population, which was 
formerly much more numerous than at present, is attributed to the 
oppression and extortion of the Native government. 


River water is always preferred by the Natives whon procurable for 
culinary purposes ; and although Joulnah is abundantly supplied from 
wells, every garden possessing one, the water is seldom good, being 
strongly imprognated with nitrate of potass. 

In the cantonment there aro but two or three wells of which the 
water is drinkable ; but oven in the driest seasons thore is no scarcity, 


Tho streets in the towns of Jaulnah and Khaderabad are vory nar- 
row; the houses are tiled, and those belonging to the wealthier Na- 
tives are often ornamented with figures representing subjects of Hin- 
doo mythology. Some of the houses consist of threo or four stories, 
with a corresponding number of verandahs and baleonies, Tho ground 
floor is sometimes made of stono work, overlaid with burnt brick and 
chunam, and the houses generally have a cleanly appearance. 

Firewood and charcoal are brought from a distance of 20 miles, the 
former with dried cow-dung, is used for cooking, and fires of charcoal 
are kept burning by the more wealthy Natives in tho cold weather in 
their apartments. 

The pugrie, ungrekah, and dhoputtah, are the desoription of clothing 
in use with the men, and, in the cold weather, a quilted ungrekah, 
cumblie, and Mahratta shocs, are always worn ; the usual cholie, and 
saree, constitute the dress of the female. 


Opium is freely indulged in by the Marwarries, and Mehomedane ; 
and all castes and denominations give it to their children till they are 
five or six years old, for the purpose of assuaging pain, and also to 
promote sleep, in order that their occupations may not he interfered 
with by attendance on them. Opium is not however taken in excess 
by those people, and intoxication from the abuse, or too free indul- 
gence in tho drug, is rare. 

The poor are not numerous, and work can readily be obtained by 
all laborers desirous of employment. If is computed that a laboring 
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man can support himeclf for about one Rupee and a half monthly, tho 
few coarse articles of raiment, required, included. 

In the neighbouring villages horses of good descriptions wore for- 
merly bred, and some of them woro well adapted for the cavalry, but 
of late yoars the breed has become dotorioratod ; draft horses and buf- 
fuloes are also numerous, the neighbouring downs affording fine pas- 
turage ; and milk and butter are of exceedingly good quality. Good 
working bullocks for carts or carriages may be purchased for twonty 
Rupeos per pair; and excellent milch cows at from soven to ten 
Rupees ; but milch buffaloes bring about twonty Rupces each. Great 
numbers of the latter, being esteemed a superior breed, aro sont for 
sale to Hydorabad, Sholapore, Dharwar, Hoobly, and many othor large 
towns to the southward. Shcep and goats are in abundanco. Tho 
mutton is of a superior description and fluvor; and butchers’ meat 
will generally bear a comparison with that in any part of southorn 
India, und is morcover chonp. Poultry on the contrary is sold at high 
prices, 

The cantonment is situated on a gently sloping declivity, o small 
range of hills in front, from one to two milos distant, forming a sort 
of amphitheatre. Tho ca¥alry lines aro on the south-oast, thoso of tha 
horse and foot artillory on tho north-west, and the infantry in tho 
centre. The town of Khadcrabad lies within two milos of tho canton- 
ment, ina south-westorly direction. Tho emall river Goondlacama 
forms the boundary of the cantonment. The cantonment is capable 
of affording accommodation to ono troop of Huropean horso artillery, 
one regiment of Native cavalry, and three rogiments of Native infan- 
try. The cavalry linos aro situated on a gentlo acclivity, tho barracks 
or places for saddlery and arms, cight in numbor, facing to tho north ; 
the atore rooms, gram godown, and standard yards, are on tho oppo- 
site side, and lying parallel with the horso lines; in the centre is the 
hospital ; at the oxtreme end of the barracks within about a hundred 
yards, are the lines for sick horses, facing north and south. 


The officers’ houses are in rear of the barracke, and the sepoys’ huts, 
200 yards to the southward of these. 


The barracks of the horse artillery are unexceptionably situated on 
the highest ground in the cantonment, between the lines of two infan- 
try corps, (one of which is now unoccupied), the ground in front being 
open for several miles ; 8 little to the right, and in front the arsenal, 
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the only building in advance of the lines. A branch of the river 
Goondlacama runs close to the loft ; and the barracks, serjeants’ quar- 
ters, and store rooms, form the cast and west sides of an oblong square, 
the north end of which is occupied by the cook rooms and godowns. 


The hospital is a good building, close 1o the barracks, 60 fect by 21, 
and holds twenty cots, the east verandah forms a surgery, and the 
western one is appropriated as a female ward. 


From the ground having a natural slope towards the river, tho 
drainage in all parts of thc cantonment is good ; the roads are easily 
kept in repair, and the loculity is in every respoct well chosen, and 
favorable to the health of the troops. 


Khaderabad, 


On the opposite side of tho small river Goondla within half a mile 
of old Jaulnah is the town of Khaderabad, which is surrounded by a 
high stone wall, and contains about 7,000 inhabitants ; 1,000 are Ma- 
homodans, and the romainder Hindoos ; Marwarries among tho latter 
ure a prominent class, who labor assiduously in their vocation as sou- 
cars and ehroffs. A large and flourishing trade was carried on hero, 
as woll as in Jaulnah, about 25 or 30 years ago, in silk and cotton, 
which afforded employment to or 5,000 weavers, and beautiful fabrics 
of silk were manufactured, and sent to all parta of the country ; cot- 
ton cloths ond muslins, of different textures, were also extensively 
made, and met with a ready market. But from various causes, such as 
tho great influx and cheapness of English manufactures, the taxation 
of the Nizam’s government, and the exaction and rapacity of the 
public aervante, the trade has greatly declined, and the numbers of 
theso industrious artisans diminished. The principal manufactures aro 
sarees, pugries, kummurbunds, coarse muslins, and the coarser kinds 
of cotton cloth. The cotton raised in the neighbourhood is chiefly 
used for home consumption, and is of superior quality. 


A benutiful description of scarlet dye is prepared here, and sent to 
Bombay, where it ia much prized for the brilliancy of its color. Wood 
is scarce and dear, teakwood being in the greatest estimation ; it is 
brought from the jungles of Nirmul and Massuck, and is used in build- 
ing end making furniture. 
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Goondlacama, 


A river in the province of Aurungabud. It takes its rise near Tu- 
peran and Rajore, two small villages situated about sixtoon miles to 
the northward. In its course, it receives sovoral tributary stroams, and 
empties itself finally into the Doodna, a branch of the Godavery, fiftecn 
miles to the south-east. During tho monsoon it comes down with great 
violence, and at this period is in many places a hundred yards broad ; 
but on tho cessation of the ruins it soon subsides, and in the dry season 
diminishes to scarcely one foot and a half in depth, and ton or twelve 
in breadth. It is genorally fordable at all seasons. The river water ia 
much esteemed by the Nutives for domestic purposos. Excollont fish 
is oceasionally procured from decp pools loft in its bed on tho subsi- 
dence of the monsoon. 


Jooneer, 


Or more properly Junar, a large town in tho collectorate of Poo. 
nah, in the British Deccan, situated in Latitude 19° 12’, Longitudo 
74° 18', It lice at the foot of a Basaltic hill crowned by a fortress 
naturally strong in its stoop and rugged approaches. Its population 
may be estimated at about 8,000 inhabitants. The ancient lino of 
commerce from Deoghur the modern Dowlatabad to Cullian, the Kul- 
liara of the Periplus, passed through this town, and the numcroug 
Buddhist romains that aro to be met with on all theso ancient routcs 
are hero abundantly prosont. Jixtensive sories of caves are found 
piercing the sides of the hills in every direction around the town; 
they consist of one or two chaityz, or waggon-vaulted caves, with tho 
Deghopa, and other Buddhist emblems; Vibara or monasteries, hor- 
mitagos, vaulted reservoirs for water, and tanks with stone benches, 
Inscriptions frequently occur in the old Pali, supposed to belong to the 
second or third century before Chriat. The hill fort of Sewnuir situat- 
ed close to the town of Jooneer, is remarkablo for having been the birth- 
place of the celebrated Novejee. 


‘ Gooiburgab. 
Formerly the capital of the firat Mahomedan kingdom in the Deo- 
can, founded in the fourteenth century, and remarkable in history for 
little more than a succession of wars with the neighbouring Hiadoo 
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princos, especially Begjanuggur. After the reign of seven kings, the 
seat of government was transferred to Bedor. With the exception of a 
strong stone fort, in which is an unfinished mosque of very large di- 
mensions, and numerous tombs mostly of a clumsy and primitive style 
of architecture, there are no romains to mark its former greatness. It 
would probably have long ago dwindled into complete insignificance, 
if it had not been for the celebrity of the shrine of Syud Mahomed 
Ghecasoo Duraz, now known as Khajah Bundch Newaz, a saint who 
flourishod during tho existence of the kingdom. A vory large con- 
course of people used to bo attracted to the tomb during the Ooruss, 
held on the anniversary of the saint’s death. The vices of his descond- 
ants having Icd to tho expulsion of the family from Goolburgah, and 
to the appointment of a government nomince to receive the revenues 
assigned for its support, ihe attendance at the Ooruss has fullen off. 
Goolburguh is now the head of a talook yielding above three lacs 
of Rupces, and govorned by the Talookar’s Naib. Sinco the year 
1841, the hoad quarters of a corps of Nizam’s cavalry has been sta~ 
tioned ucar the town to suppress the marauding propensities of tho 
neighbouring Buidur and Canarese population. Tho country is a bare 
undulating plain with low hills at the distance of four or five miles, 
Tho climate is mild with neither excessive heat nor any great degree 
of cold ; average of the thermometer 824, Latitude 17° 20’, Longitude 
76° 64” onst. 


Bolaram. 


A military cantonment in the Deccan, Nizam’s territories, situated 
about twelve miles north to the city of Hyderabad, and ubout five north 
of Secunderabad, through which tho road to it passes. 

The station has military lines for two battalions of infuntry, a ris- 
sallsh of irregular horse, and 250 artillery. 

It has a very handsonio littlo Church of gothic architocture with 
colored glass windows, pronounced to be the handsomest Church in the 
Deccan, which, it is expected, will shortly be occupied by a clergyman 
from the Colonial Church and School Society ; also a cantonment free 
school and # complete arsenal for the supply of military equipments 
for the Nizam’s contingent. 

The granitic ridge on which tho station stands, is 1,890 feet above 
the level of the sea, and about 50 or 60 fect highor than Secundera- 
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bad. This ridge though of considerable extent, and forming an open 
plain on the higher and castern side of the cantonmont, of six or eight 
aniles in circumference, is bounded on all sides by paddy fiolds, and 
there are soveral small tanks scattered ubout the vicinity. 

The gardens produce alt kinds of European vegetables, somo of them 
in great perfection, and besides the common Indiun fruits, thoro aro 
the finest sorts of mangoes, and also grapes, strawberries, peaches and 
pine-apples. . 

Tho runge of the thermometer throughout the year may be stated 
at from 49° to 90° in the shade, though in the hot months it somo- 
times risca much higher. In Juno, July, August end September, tho 
wiuds aro westerly ; during October, November, December, January 
and February, they blow from the cast; and in March, April and 
May, the uorth-westerly breezes ure frequent. 


Tho annual full of rain may be tuken at from 26 to 30 inches, which. 
occurs principally in the south-west monsoon, or between Juno and 
October. In the north-east monsoon 4 or 5 inches have been known. 
to fall during tho month of December, but this is unusual and only 
happens occasionally. 

Bolurum is considered ono of tho most hoalthy stations in the Dec- 
can, and invalids consequently resort to it for change of uir, particu- 
lurly from Sccunderabad, and often with tho most decided benofit. 
No rank vogetation is permitted to spring up within tho limits of the 
cantonment, tho hedge rows aro cut down annually to o certain height, 
and the place is consequently open and in a greut measure free from 
the aources of noxious cxhalations, which bosides being a nuisanco aro 
the frequent causes of sickness at large military stations. 


Bowonpilly. 


The cavalry lines of the Nizany’s force, situated at about two miles 
north of Secunderabad. The ground is clovated, und dry, and the 
regiments stutioned here have generally been houlthy and free from 
epidemic diseases. _ 


Moodianur. 


A small walled town in the Nizam’s dominions, on the old tappal 
toad from Bellary te Bombay, 74 miles 3 furlongs distant from the 
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formor station. It contains about eighty inhabited houses, four wells 
of fresh water, which, with a small stream, are sufficient for tho sup- 
ply of two regimenta for a month, four chouliries, and three pagodas. 
It can supply one hundred draft, and fifteon carriage bullocks. 

Tho inhabitants oro chiefly Ling Buljars, speaking Canarese, and 
engaged in ploughing. Chloritic and hornblende schists appear to 
bo the prevalent rocks in this vicinity. 


Sassenahal, 

A small walled village in the Nizam’s torritorica, in the old tappal 
road from Bellary vid Bojaporo to Bombay, 67 miles 5 furlongs dis- 
tant from the first station. 

It contains twelve inhabited houses, a choultry, a pagoda, two wells 
of fresh water, and can supply twenty-four draft bullocks. The in- 
habitants are agriculturists, speaking the Canarese language. 

The prevalent soil in the vicinity is the red or Mussub: there is a 
good deal of dry cultivation on the nullah banks. 


Idlapur, 


A village in the Nizam’s dominions, on tho old tappal road from 
Bombay, vid Bejupore to Bellary, 67 miles 7 furlongs distant from tho 
last placo, It is prettily situated in the midst of a small cluster of 
hills; though inconveniently for the inhabitants who have a long 
distance to go for watcr in the dry season. It has becn consequently 
almoat deserted. 

Theso hills aro composed of hornblende and chloritic schists pass- 
ing into a soft purplish slate clay, and often capped with a jaspery 
iron stone occurring in alternate lamine, with a schisty quartz. He- 
malitic iron ore and nodular kunkur occur in scattered fragments, but 
obsorved in greatest abundance in the nullah beds, where they may 
be seen united in a conglomerate. 


Tewerghiri, 


A decayed town and fort in tho south-west angle of the Nizam’s 
dominions, on the old tappal road from Bellary to Bombay, vii Beja- 
pore, and 62 milea 1 furlong distant from the first named of these 
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The fort which is commanded by a lofty detached cavalier is in 
ruins. Near the gateway, the first object that attracts tho attention 
is the Lomb of a holy Muhomedan. 

Thore are many Hindoo temples acattered around, dedicated prin- 
cipally to Hanuman and Shiva, but they are in a doserted atuto. An 
Tdgah is secn at a little distance from the town. There is also a Jum- 
ma Musjid. A Mussulmon killedar, a Hindoo Potuil, and Cumum, 
are the principal authorities on the spot. Tho town contuina about 
two hundred and fifty houses, inhabited principally by Ling Buljars, 
and Mussulmans : it carrios on a petty trade in clothes of focal manu- 
facture, and has @ market held on Saturdays. It can supply about 
one hundred and fifty draft and fifiy carriage bullocks. Moat of tho 
wells here are brackish, four only producing fresh water. 

The surrounding country is partly cuclosed, affording towards the 
south-cast, however, spuce for the encampment of two or tree regi- 
ments. 

Granite is the principal rock scen in the vicinity with a reddish 
felapar. It occurs in clustered blocke. 

‘Tho soil is reddish and firm, 

Tho principal grain produced is yellow jowarec. 


Umelutl. 


A walled village in tho Nizam’s dominions on tho old tappul road from 
Bellary to Bombay vid Bojapore 56 milos, 5 furlongs distant from the 
former place. 

Tt contains about fifty houses inhabited principally by tho Boyi caste, 
speaking Canarose, fifty draft bullocks, ono shop for grain, two choul- 
tries, three pagodas, and two wells of fresh water. 

There is alao a small stream of good water running through o dato 
grove, a little to the N. W. of the village, between them oxtonds a 
slope of firm red soil, which presents an cligiblo spot for encampment, 
though not very spacious. 

Granite and gneiss are the prevalent rocks. 


Manedhal, 


A small decayed town in the Nizam’s dominions, on the tappal road 
from Bellary to Bombay, 58 milea N. W. from the former station. It 
consists of a pettah, and ruined fort distinct from the pettah, and con- 
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tains about seventy inhabited houses, six grain shops, six fresh water 
wells, five pagodas, and onc choultry. It can supply about 50 draft 
and 16 carriage bullocks. 

The inhabitants are principally Ling Buljars, speaking Canarese, 
and engaged in agriculture. 

The fort is a little to the south of the pettah, and contains the ruins 
of the house of the former Dessaye. There is a good encamping 
ground to the wostward of the fort for about four regimonts on rod- 
dish soil, Tho next march towards Bombay is to Sassenhal, end as 
far as Nandapur lies over clovated rocky ground, covered with jun- 
gle; from tho latter place to Sassenhal the road is good lying over a 
roddish and firm soil. 


Hulikeddra. 


A small walled town, with dry ditch and glacis, in the Nizam’s do- 
minions, on the tappal road from Bellary to Bombay vié Bejaporo, 53 
miles 6 furlongs distant from the former place. It contains about two 
hundred houses, one shop, and cight wells. The encamping ground 
to the north of the village is on firm red soil, but confined from the 
cultivation. 


Sunkunhao. 


A small villago in tho Nizam’s dominions, on the old tappal road 
from Bellary to Bombay 40 miles 4 furlongs distant from tho former 
place: it contains about thirty houses, a choultry, a pagoda, a well of 
fresh water, and about 20 draft bullocks. A stream here, with the 
well, afford wator sufficient for a couple of regiments. The inhabitants 
aro of the Boyi caste, and speak Canarese. 


Nouli. 


A walled town in the Nizam’s dominions, on the old tappal road 
from Bellary to Bombay, 46 miles 2 furlongs distant from the former 
place. It is situated on the right bank of the Nouli stream which 
flows into the Toombuddra, and yiclds an abundant supply of fresh 
water. It is here 180 yarda broad, bed sandy, banks sloping. It is 
unfordable in the rains but generally down in about forty-eight years. 


Osh 

The oncamping ground is indifferent, the soil is black cotton mixcd 
with gravel. 

On the 8th of Soptembor 1800, the Duke of Wollington left his 
infantry at this place, while he pushed with the cavalry on to tho 
destruction of Dhoondia and bis army of free booters, which was of- 
fected two days aflorwards at Conagul, a smull villuge about twonty- 
cight miles N, E. from Nouli botwoon Bunnoo and Yopulparry. 


Chuloor, 


A village in tho Nizam’s dominions, on the old tappal rond from 
Vellary to Bombay, via Bojapore, 46 miles N. W. from Bollary. 

It is inhabited principally by Ilindoos of the Boyi caste, speaking 
the Canarese language, and occupied in agriculture. 

Thero are two good wells of fresh water, sufficient for a month’s 
supply in the dry weather for a regiment. 

The road frum Mustoor, on the left bank of the Toombuddra to 
Chuloor, lies over an undulating pluin, and is o mero footpath ; good 
in fino weather, but heavy in wet. 

The soil is black cotton und red clay. From the provalonco of tho 
former, which is cncumbored by bushes, there is no good encamping 
ground neur the village. 

Qneiss, und its subordinate schists, mieu, hornblonde and chlorite, 
ure the prevailing rocks. 


Kannagherry. 


A town in the Nizam’s dominions, containing about 500 houses, six- 
teen grain shops, fifty wolls of fresh water, and can supply 100.good 
draft and 30 carriage bullocks. The most provailing caste is the Go- 
lavari, speaking Canarese, ond engaged chicfly in trade. The road 
hence to Manadhal, the next march towards Jicjapore, is good for foot 
passengers, though stony, lying over an undulating jungly tract. Tho 
soil is for the most part red and firm, without any scarcity of water. 

A little to the north caat of the fort stands a large slab of green- 
atone, with several mule and female figures in «/fo rliero. This is 
the monument of the anciont Hindoo princes of Kanuegherry of tho 
Beder caste. The equestrian figure is that of Warus Naiguo, the 
great benefactor of the temple ; his head is protected by a close skull 
cap resembling a buasinet. The lower part of the sculpture is buried 
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in earth, and one of granite is almost entirely hidden. Hard by stands 
a terrace on which the bodies of Hindoos of rank were formerly burn- 
ed. To the south-east of the fort lies the tomb of a Gossain, and a 
Jungum cemetery. The lutter is a walled enclosure ; underneath are 
subterraneous vaulis with flights of stone steps containing the bodies 
of tho priests. Facing the north is a small temple covering the phal- 
litic emblem, under which they worship the destroyer, and in front of 
it grows the sacred Bulpatar with its long green thorns, and myrtle- 
shaped leaf. On tho walls aro scen bas-reliefs of the trisula (trident) 
vhank (conch shell) and chucrum, tho Indian discus; alzo several 
figures having wings like chorubim in a precatory attitude. If we 
may judgo by the numcrous ruins, sculptures, and mounds scattcred 
around, Kannagherry must have been once a place of great size and 
importunce. It is now comprised in the south-western division of the 
Nizam’s dominions, the governmont of which is entrusted to a chiof 
who resides at Qungawati, ncar Annagundi. 

Around the town thore is a considerable extent of plain under wet 
cultivation. 

The Duke of Wellington encamped hore on the 7th of Soptember 
1800, in hia chase after Dhoondia ; he marched hence on the 8th and 
leaving his infantry at Nouli pushed on with tho cavalry to Jopul- 
parry whore he arrived on the 9th. 

The following morning he met, defeated, and slow Dhundia at Co- 
uagul, o small village betwoen Jopulparry and Bunnoo. 


Siddapore. 


A small town and fort in the Nizam’s dominions, on the old tappal 
road from Bellary to Bombay, vid Bejapore, 37 miles 5 furlongs dis- 
tant from the first mentioned stution. It contains about two hundred 
inhabited houses, four choultries, two pagodas, one grain shop, two 
wells of good water, which together with the stream on tho banks of 
which it is situated, afford an ample supply of wator. Three hundred 
draft, and thirty carriage bullocks are procurable at this place. The 
inhabitants aro mostly Lingayets engaged in agriculture. The pre- 
yailing language is Canarese. 

North of the town is tolerably good encamping ground for five or 
six regiments. The prevalent soil is the black cotton, and a red 
sandy clay. 
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The road from Siddapore to Chuloor is a more footpath, intersected 
by the Nouli river, which is about 260 yards wide, and is sometimes 
unfordable in the rains for a couple of days; at other times it is 
nearly dry. 


Mustoor. 


A walled village in the Nizam’s dominions, on the northern bank 
of the Toombuddra, 31 miles 7 furlongs distunt from Bellary. 

There is a ferry here at which two basket boats are genorally sta- 
tioned to cross te Tulhally, the village in the Company’s territorica 
on the opposite Lank. Muatoor has an ample supply of water from 
the river: it contains about fifty inhabited honses, two choultrics, two 
pagodas, and can supply filty draft and ten carriage bullocks. 

Tho prevulent casto is the Ambikar, speaking Cunurose, and engag- 
ed ax boatmen and agriculturists ‘There is an extensive space for cn+ 
campmicnt to the west of the town, u little distanco from the river 
bank, on firm clayey red soil. 


Gungewati. 


A walled town and nud fort in the Nizum’s dominions, situated at 
the 8. I. flank of tho granite range of Anuaguudi, its sito is distin- 
guished ata disianee by x dome shaped hill which surpusses its neigh- 
hours in height. The town is about five miles north from the Toom- 
buddra, seven miles north by cast from tho ruins of Annagundi, and 
thirty-six N. W. from Bellary. Ft is the residence of the Nizam's 
deputy, who has charge over the whole of that part of tho frontier 
that is contiguous to the Geded Districts, bounded by the Copaldroog 
district on the west, Pangtoor on the cast, the Bema und Kisinah on 
the north, and the Toombuddra to the south, including the provinces 
of Baichoor and Mudgal. 


Hellicund. 

A small village, 5$ miles 8. W. from Bellary, on the Raidroog and 
Chittlodroog road. It possesses a ruined hill fort, built by one of tho 
Nairs of Bellary, commanding the eastern outlet of a small pass lead~ 
ing over the southern shoulder of the copper mountain range, 
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The prevailing rock here is a gneiss, approaching often to a granite, 
but in most situations distinctly stratified, and often contorted. The 
surrounding soil, though stony, is fertile, and well watered. One of 
those singular mounds of calcareous scoria, traditionally supposed by 
tho Natives to be the remains of the funeral piles of the giants of 
old, is found near the village. 


TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 


Tresu provinces, comprising a tract of country between the parallola 
of 17° and 11° N. Latitude, lio alung the castern const of the Buy of 
Bengal, and south of the kingdom of Peguo. Strictly speal.ing, Te- 
naaserim, 1. ¢. the country known by the Native name of Tennan, lies 
between 13° 30° und 8° 10’. Their breadth docs not exceed from 25 
io 30 miles. They are separated from Pogue by the Martaban or 
Salweon river: on their cast lies the country of Siam separated by 
lofty ranges of mountains running from north to south nearly parallel 
with the const ata distance of from 30 to 40 miles inland, but ap- 
proaching nearer to the seu at the southern extremity, On the south, 
they adjoin lowor Siam, and the Malayan Peninsula, and tho western 
face is washed by the Bay of Bengal; a chuin of islands called tho 
Mergui archipelago lying along the coust, distant from 15 to 20 miles. 

The entire fuce of the country is mountainous, and 
covered with dense jungle to the tops of the highest 
peaks, (vide Meryw) and therefore thinly inhabited. There are no 
rouds or even footpaths of any extent to be found. All conmmunica- 
tion is kept up by water, wherefore the villuges ure for the most part 
established on tho banks of the principul rivers, the Sulwecn, the Gyne, 
thoTavoy and the Tonnan or Tenasserim, which throws off two branches 
called the Ganpeuh and the Pukchan; the former enters the ya 30 
miles N. und the latter 60 miles $. of Morgui which town is the em- 
bouchure of the muin river Tenaseerim. Tho whole coast is intersected 
with etreams and creeks. 

Along the const are extenvive forests of teakwoud of the largest 
size, Which aupply the ship builder, and cuntribute to the revenue of 
the provinces. 

The principal districts und stations of the provinecs are Moulmein, 
including Amherst, Tavoy and Morgui. 

Moulmein, tho hoad quarters of the forco, stands nearly opposite the 
Burmese town of Martaban on the Salwecn river, Amherst 28 miles 
below Moulmein, Tavoy 150 miles south of Amherst, and Mergui about 
100 miles south of the latter. 


Agpect, 
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After ihe British Government had taken possession 
of the Tenasserim Provinces as a portion of the return 
obtained for the twelve crores of Rupees oxpended in humbling the 
Burmese, they were considered so entirely worthless that the Governor 
General of India, Lord William Bentinck, would have thrown them 
up, but for the political result of such a measure. The whole popula- 
tion did not exceed 10,100 souls, and they were impoverished by pre- 
vious oppressions, and utterly incapable of contributing anything to 
the support of the government. 

But under British administration, the provinces have grown to mag- 
nitude in population, indusiry and wealth. 

The Tenasserim Provinces were first peopled by the T’pai or Siamese, 
at present the Nutives exhibit Burmose rather than Siamese features. 
In A. D. 1687 the English scttlements at Morgui was attacked by the 
Natives, and the Europeans nearly all murdered. The Burmens con- 
quored Tavoy in 1766, but in 1793 tho Governor troachcrously deli- 
vered the Tavoy province to the Siamese. It was soon retaken by the 
Burmans ; and the Siameso yielded to Ava the whole coast of Tenas- 
scrim ; but they contrived to carry off 5,000 of the inhabitants during 
their oceupation of Tavoy, and woro afterwards constantly making in- 
roads on it. In 1824 these provinces fell under Hritish rule, since 
which time many Chincse, Indians and Natives of Burmah Proper have 
located themaclyes in the provinces. 

Tho domestic animals of the provinces are the buffalo, pig, and pariuh 
dog; neither sheep, horses, nor black cattle boing found. Tho 
wild animals inhubiting the forests are the elephant (of whom much 
use ig made in felling and carrying timber), the tiger, cheetah, bear, 
wild hog and deer. Of birds there are the keo fowl, pheasant, jungle 
fowl and snipe. 

Tho revenucs of the provinees are about four lacs and a half of 
Rupees per annum. 

Tonassorim affords but a brief catalogue of manu- 
factures. That of cloth may be rankod as first; and 
this is confined to the supply of only part of the demand for it, since 
considerable quantities of English and Indian cotton cloth are im- 
ported. The weavers are almost oxclusively women. There are about 
six hundred, chiefly Tavoy debtors, who sell their services until they 
can redeem themselves; and a certain eum is atruck off monthly, ac- 
cording to the ability of each to carn his livelihood. In the town of 
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Taxoy, howover, the cloth is considered inferior to that of Ava. Of 
late years, piece goods, in imitation of Burman munufuctures, have 
been sent out from England. As they are cheap, the Natives buy 
them ; but they complain that the colors ure not durable except tho 
yellow. But the respectable Natives will not buy these goods, because 
they are cheap and worn by the vulgur. Besides, they say that they 
can wear one of their own cloths for a year, whilo tho Kuropean arti- 
cle ouly lasts o few months; and this circumstaner, after the novelty 
uaa worn off, may muke them reject on article only inferior in this 
respect to their own. The Burman loom is simple, but the cloth 
generally not more than two cubits broad, and that made by tho 
Kareons only ono eubit. 

There will hardly, porhups, be found a house (part of the inmates 
being females,) throughout these provinces which hes not a loom in 
it, and there has been seen three or four at work wader one roof. They 
learn to spin from iufuncy. It is evident, therefore, that these peoplo 
are not dependent on foreign supplics, and that their home manufucture 
of cloth can only bo supplanted by a careful attention to furnish them 
with a better, more durable, and cheaper sort. 

Few of the pagodas about Moulmoin and Murtaban aro gilded ; 
they ure carefully whitewashed ut stated periods in the populous dis- 
tiicts The attuchment to igh pluccs umong the Buddhists is hore 
conspicuous ; und the sites of many of the pagodas are often, there- 
fore, very beautiful. 

The Poongees are always too numorous for the dutics thoy have to 
perform ; and yet they show little inclination to improve this leisure, 
or that also allowed them by their exemption from the toils of tho 
wold, in the cultivation of lotters or scionce. Few of thom under- 
stand the Pali lunguugo, ulthough it ia the vehicle of their religious 
doctrines. They recite, parrot-like, the set lessons of their ritual ; 
and run over thcir creed in monotonous tono, and with ludicrous vo- 
lubility. The women are very attentive to their discourses, which aro 
chiefly urman versions from the Pali. Processions, consisting entirely 
of women, like those of tho western ancients, may often be seen pro- 
ceoding towards the pagodas or kyaums. The women are gaily dress- 
ed, and carry on thoir heads baskets and lacqueredwuto veasela filled 
with fruits, flowers, rice, and confections, as offerings for the shrine 
of Buddha, or as presents to the priests. Tho latter roceive their 
share without the slightest acknowledgmont, since it is they who by 
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acceptance of it confer an obligation. The female votaries kneel be- 
fore the image of Buddha; raise their folded hands to their heads ; 
and repeat, after the precentor, certain Bali formula, the purport of 
which they do not comprehend further than that it is either supplica- 
tory or deprocatory. 

Those mien who affect peculiar sanctity, allow thcir naturally scanty 
beards to grow, and aro strict obsorvers of forms. They carry a 
rosary of one hundred and eight beads, to each of which appertains 
Bali formula. The less sanctimonious abbreviate these lessons, and 
recite them in a rapid, yet low and drowsy chime. 

There ure female devotees, or nuns, who dreas in white cotton cloth, 
and who live close to the courta of the kyaums or pagodas. But they 
are always past that stuge of life, at which suporstition makes a re- 
nuneiation of the world seom meritorious, and which might cause 
their prosence to bo dangerous to the cold profoasors of celibacy within 
the walls. 

These monusterics are, however, usoful institutions with roference 
to the stato of society on this coust. In return for the liberality of 
the people, the priests instruct thoir children in reading, writing, and 
figures ; aud if a boy (for girls ure not admitted) shows a disposition 
for study, he muy continue at school until he has learned all that his 
masters can teach hin. Girls ure often taught at schools euperintend- 
od by women. Young women are frequently taught to write and read 
by their mothers or relutives. When a parent tukes his child to school, 
he makes u present to the priests as an initiutory fee. 


MOULMEIN. 

A district and military station in the Tonasserim Provinces, in lati- 
tude 16° 38’ north, and longitudo 97° 38’ east. The station is situat- 
ed on a bend of the Martuban river, which is here about a mile in 
width, and navigable for vessels drawing twclvo feet of water. The 
shores aro muddy, and thore are sand banks and mud flats opposite 
the station, visible at low tides. 

Tho adjacent country in the north-east direction consists of exten- 
sive alluvial plains, intersected by three great rivers, the Salween, 
Gyne, and Attaran, and by numerous creeks and belts of jungle. The 
plains are mostly uncultivated, covered with coarse grass, and are 
overflowod at spring tides, and also in the rainy season. Several 
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abrupt crags rise in them almost perpendicularly ; and their altitude is 
considerable, that at Trockla, which forms a most picturesque object, 
hos been ascertuined to be 2,600 feet. 

They are chiefly composed of limestone, and caves are found in 
many of them, some of which pass completely through the hills, form- 
ing extensive tunnels, appropriated to religious purposes. To the 
south-east the country is hilly, and coverod with junglo, some plains 
of limited extent intervening ; the hills are of moderato height, and 
of a rounded form; they are composed of sandstone, and in one of 
them, a vein of sulphuret of antimony bas boen found. 

To the north of tho channel is the district of Martaban, belonging 
to the Burmese ; it is generally mountainous, coverod with jungle, 
and is said to be very unhealthy. 

Tho summits of tho hills are crowned with numerous pyramidal 
temples, which, when viewed across the broad expanded waters, form 
a scone of great beatity, not cquulled by any thing to be soen in In- 
dia, unless porhaps the harbour of Bombay. 

The Atturan, which winds to tho aouth-caat, loads into dense forests 
where teak ia found ; and a totally uninhabited country ; about sixty 
miles from Moulmein the river is narrow, with banks from thirty to 
forty fect high, which with the thick foliage, almost shut out the 
light of day. The river Gyno leads through a more open country, 
passing through plains, and slong its banks are a considerable num- 
ber of villages. ‘This river is navigable for small boats for one hun- 
dred and eighty miles into the interior, and along its banks, at the 
most distant point, are to be found the finest teak forests. 

With the exception of the few villages on the banks of the river, 
the whole igterior is a complote wilderness, destitute of inhabitants ; 
there are generally about two hundred men employed in the forest 
felling wood, and proparing it for rafts, to bo floated down the river. 

The process adopted, is to kill the tree by barking it all round, three 
years previous to its being felled ; during this period the wood becomes 
dry, and light enough to be floated, which the recently cut tree is not. 
The unfair traders however, dry the fresh cut trees, by burning them 
at one end, but, the timber, so prepared, is considered of inferior quality. 
To convey it to the water's edge, the assiatance of elephants is necea- 
sary ; and those who, from want of capital, are unable to procure these 
useful animals, are obliged to cut the logs into short lengths for the 
facility of transport. 
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‘Wood, the produce of the lower part of the country, does not ap- 
pear to be of much value, as an article of commerce. 

Stratified sandstone is the prevailing rock throughout the district, 
having # clip to the north-ezst along the ridge of hills, southward of 
the pagoda of Moulmein. 

It is intersocted with veins of quartz, and crystals of great brilliancy 
are found in the interstices, which are formed by the Burmese into 
mock diamonds, like the Bristol stones. 

Vesicular iron-stone, or tufa, is the next most prevalent rock forma- 
tion. It is the samo as that, which is found on the coast of Malabar, 
called “laterite,” and appears on the surface in several places, form- 
ing a good material for roads. 

Below tho rocks, bituminous schale is found in digging wells, some 
of which would serve for crayons, and is used by the Siamese for 
writing upon coarse white paper. 

No granite is seen in the neighbourhood, but at Amherst harbour 
there is a reef of granite rocks, which is covered by the tide, but is 
bare at low water. Pipe-clay is dug up from between strata of sand- 
stone, and is of that description used by soldiers for cleaning their 
belis, Limestono is obtained readily from the crags, in tho plains to 
the north-cast, and it is woll adapted for the purposes of building, and 
may be brought down at little oxpensc by boats or rafts from Dama- 
tha and Cogoon. 

The soil in the cantonment is light, sandy, and answers pretty well 
for gardening, but requircs abundance of manure ; and Luropean vege- 
tables are successfully cultivated during the cold months. 

The year is divided, according to the Natives, into three seasone ; 
the cold from November to March, the hot from March Yo July, and 
the rainy season from July to November; but the rains generally 
begin about the end of April, and moderate a part of the hot season. 

After the vernal equinox, southerly winds, which are loaded with 
watery vapour, prevail, and continue to blow, varying from south to 
south-west, till the autumnal equinox sets in. 

During this time, the air, so impregnated with moisture, occasions 
furniture to become mouldy, the glue, and also the binding of books 
give way, iron rusts with rapidity, and seeds lose their vegetating 
properties, unless kept in bottles closely stopped. The barometer 
at thie season seldom rises above thirty inchos, and usually ranges 
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within two-tenths below that point; and the rain falls in torrents, 
accompanied with thunder, particularly at the commencement and 
ending of the south-west monsoon. 

After the autumnal equinox, variable winds and sultry weather pre- 
vail for four or five weeks. Tho evaporation of water in an earthen 
vessel at this time sinks the thermometer from 16° to 20° below the 
temperature of the air; the barometer stands above 30 inches, and 
varies from that to 30° 2’. 

The Nutive inhabitants of thie province are divided into three 
classes, the Kareens, who appear to be the aborigines, the Tuliens, and 
the Burmese. They are all of short stature, but of a robust make, 
though a marked difference both in the expression of tho countouunce 
and conformation of iho body may be observed in them; the Kureens 
aro less muscular than tho Talicns, while tho prominence of the nasal 
and molar bones spproaimates more to tho European countenance. In 
color all clusses of the inhabitants ure of a light bamboo, nono are 
black, and the women ure usuully much fairer than the men. The 
young men havo their beards and tho hair on the breast carofully 
Pulled out, but that on the head is long, and of a jet black. They 
soon become old looking, fow are long-lived, and a man of 45 or 50 is 
anid to be aged ; although some are to be found of 90 years. 

The Burmese are an indolent vain race, and from their wants being 
few oud the price of labor high, they only work 80 as to procure the 
simple necessaries of life. The expenses of a family do not oxceed 
three rupecs a month, and it ie not an uncommon thing, for those who 
havo procured a sum of money, to romain idlo whilst it lasts, amusing 
themselves with the sports of tho country. They are principally en- 
gaged as sagyers and luborers about the dock ; and few, or none, en- 
ter into commercial speculations. 

* They cat almost everything in the way of food, but their general 
diet consists of vegetables, condiments, and the preparation of fish 
called “ Nupee,” or “ Balashang ;” their religion forbids them to shed 
blood, but any animal food, from the elephant downward, which dies, 
is immediately cut up and caten, without reference to the description 
of animal, or the disease of which it mey have died; fish is much 
used by them, as in its death no blood is shed. 

The drees is gaudy, that of the men consists of a large piece of cot- 
ton cloth wrapt round the loina, much like tho Hindoos, but one end of 
it is thrown over the shoulder ; their dress on occasions of festivals is 
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asilken plaid of bright red and yellow colors, and the head is gene- 
rally ornamented with a gaudy colored handkerchief, the hair being 
worn tied into a knot on one side. 

The dress of the women consists of a short gown or petticoat, open 
in front and secured about the loins, and under the arm-pits ; it passes 
across the bosom, but the shoulders are left bare, and it is of such 
scanty dimensions in front, that at every step the knee and lower part 
of the thigh are exposed ; when engaged in domestic occupations, the 
bosom of elderly femules is exposed, but that of the young female is 
invariably covered. They also frequently wear a loose jacket, reach- 
ing to the hips; most of the women have ailk cloths for festival occa- 
sions, but the upper part which covers the bosom is always of red 
cotton. 

Although subject to the British for thirty years, the energies of the 
peoplo have been turned to no practical account, for they neither take 
employment as sailors, nor soldiers ; a few arc employed as peons, and 
mahouts by the commissariat, but the bulk of tho laboring commu- 
nity are either Natives of Bengal or Madras. The Burmese enjoy our 
protection, but give little in return. 

‘The men are all tattooed with a dark blue pigment, from the lins 
to below the knee, and the operation is performed with considerable 
skill, giving the appearance of the person wearing dark lower gar- 
ments, The women aro never tattooed. 

The practice of smoking tobacco is universal from the child to the 
most aged person. 

Opium is also used, but not in great quantity except by the Chinese, 
it being considered a disreputable habit ; and the names of ppinm eater 
and thief, are synonymous in the language of the country” 

The military force at Moulmein, in the beginning of 1851, consist- 
ed of two regiments of the Madras army. This force is kept up to 
maintain the peace among 250,000 inhabitanta scattered over some 
30,000 miles, and to hold in check any mischievous purposea the king 
of Ava may at any time entertain. The cantonment, as stated above, 
is situated on a bend of the river. 

Formerly there was & populous walled town, on the site of the pre- 
sent cantopment, and the remains of the walls are still to be seen, 
forming the bounds of the military station, and separating it on the 
‘west and north sides from the Native town, which extends along the 


edge of the river for about two miles and a half. Most of the houses 
are built on poats on the bank of the river, and over ravines, with the 
water flowing under them. 

On the east sido, a hilly ridge rises from the north angle, extend- 
ing southward, and on the highcat part at the south-east angle, 
it is surmounted with a large Burmese pyramidal temple, adorned 
with gilding and filled with numbers of colossal statues of idols, 
the principal building being surrounded by a number of small pagodas 
of vurious dimensions. The height of the ridge at this part is about 
124 feot above the level of the cantonment. It stretches southward 
for several miles, and a road leads along tho summit, on every high 
point of which is atemplo. The officers’ houses aro built on the western 
elope, and at tho base of this ridge, and in front of them are tha bar- 
racks, and the parade ground. 

The distance from the foot of tho hills to tho river is about half a 
mile, and from right to left of tho cantonment tho ground forms a 
sories of gentle sweeps. 

The remains of an old fort, a work of great labor, are here to be 
traced, forming an oblong square. On its eastern side is tho range of 
hills ; the opposito side terminating almost in the rivor is protocted by 
a double ditch ; within this space were the lines of the artillery, tho 
European regiment, and one Native infantry corps, with the commis- 
eariat and other stores, but at presont both Native infantry regiments 
are in the fort. The roade throughout the cantonment ure in excel- 
lent order, and the intermediate spaces, not built upon, form a beauti- 
ful green. sward. 

Outsidg the fort the ground descends, and a little to the west is the 
jail, a large enclosed building, capable of containing from 12 to 1,400 
prisoners. 

‘The houses are all constructed of wood, raised on posta, and thatched 
with the leaves of the Neepa-palm. 

A dense jungle covered the cantonment when it was first occupied 
by the British in 1826, but when clearing it, many large trees were 
left standing, which contribute much to the beauty of the scenery. 

The population is 37,000 exclusive of those living in the canton 
ment. 

The European infantry barracks, erected in 1837, are built in open 
columns of ranges, ten in number, running north and south, having a 
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space of 45 feet between each; they afford sufficient accommodation 
for a complete corps, cach range being calculated for eighty men. 

They are constructed of teakwood, and raised on piles three feet 
from the ground, with boarded floors, and are thatched with the Nee- 
pa-palm ; each range is 100 feet in length, by 254, with an open 
verandah, 

The hospital is situated within a few minutes’ walk of the barracks, 
on the north-east side. The locality is objectionable in some respects, 
the ground being rather confined, and lying between two public roads 
which are only shut out by a wooden fence. It consists of threo ranges 
of buildings, and a ward for the women and children, a surgery, medi- 
cal storcs, serjeants’ quartors, dead housc, &c., tho whole enclosed in 
an oblong aquare. 

The bazaar supplies are ubundant, generally good ; and the soldiers 
are victualled by the commissariat. Excellent bread is made from Ava 
wheat. Bvof, the usual animal food, is tolerably good ; the cattle being 
brought from the country of tho Shans, lying to the eastward. These 
catte are too smull for draught purposes, but the flesh is of good quality. 
‘Venison is generally procurable in the murket, as also pork, fowls, 
ducks, turtles’ oggs, fish, prawns, and mwthe, or dried meat, cured by 
the hunters, in long shreds ; several of the country vegetables com- 
mon in India, are to be had, and also a groat variety of wild herbs 
and fruits, particulurly the acid sorts, which are prized by the Bur- 
miese as correcting the putrescent qualities of napec, the usual condi- 
ment, eaten with rice. Rice is hero ulways kept in the husk, and ia 
beaten out as required for uso; in this way it is better preserved from 
damp, mouldiness and weevils. 


The sheep are all imported, and require much care, particularly 
during the raine, when, unless kept on boarded floors, they die in 
great numbers. The price of a good gram-fed sheop varies from 
twelve to twenty Rupees. Goats appear to thrive somewhat better 
than sheep, but are not always procurable. Pigs are reared by the 
Chinese ; poultry, which are abundant in the wild state, are domesti- 
cated by the Kareens and Burmese, and ducks and geese, which thrive 
well, are principally imported from Rangoon, 

Tho foresta, particularly on the banks of the river Gyne, abound 
with deer and wild hog, from whence they are brought to the market. 
The only kinda of fish to be found in the market, are those taken in 


the river, as the cockup, which grows to = great size, tho murrell, the 
mangoe-fish, with several species of prawns and cray fish. 

Gourds, pumpkins, plantains, water melons, and sweet potatoes, are 
to be had in abundance; among fruits are the pine-apple from June 
to August, emall mangoes, oranges, guavas, with somo wild fruits pe- 
culiar to the country. Rice is usunlly cheap, but many other articles 
of ordinary consumption, such as dholl, ghee, popper, chillies, cocoa- 
nuts, and oven tobacco arc imported The betel-nut ia exposed for 
sale in its fresh state, covered with the husk. 

The chief articles of Native manufactures consist of silk and cotton 
eloths; and the former, though of coarsc texture, are much prised on 
account of their durability, and the beauty of their colors. 

Lacquered boxes, in considerablo variety, and daws or large knives 
which ure used both for domestic purposes, und us instruments of war, 
carved cocounut shells, and ivory ornaments, auch as handles of knives, 
&c., are also manufactured ; and the principal Native merchunts deal 
in precious stones, such on rubics, diumonds and sapphires, brought 
from tho castern parts of Ava aud Siam; they aro however, oxorbi- 
tantly dear, the prices usually asked for them being much abovo their 
intrinsic value, 

Tho water used by tho troops is taken from wells in different parts 
of the cantonment, the best being on the parade ground. The supply 
is abundunt and good, even in the driest weather, though somo of the 
wells fuil at that time. Ships occasionally procure thoir water by boats 
which ascend the Sulween river as far as the tide will curry them, 
whero they find it fresh and clear. 

Moulmein has five mercantile establishments, and no fowor than 
thirteen timber merchants, yet it is doubtful whethor the forests in 
the whole provinces could furnish teak timber sufficient for the con- 
struction of three ships of the line. The prosperity of the settlement 
is still further attosted by the motley groups of foreign merchants who 
have been attracted to it. There are Mogul merchants, Burmese, 
Parsees, Armenians, Chineso, Surat, Hindoo and Jew merchants; as 
well as shopkeepers, besides euctioneera, boot and shoe makors, brass 
founders, carpenters, cloth merchants, and farriers, gold and silver 
smiths, gun and black smiths, jeinera, ship builders and hackney 
coaches. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, comprises one chaplain. The Missions of the American Baptiet 
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Board, include no fewer than twelve missionaries, who reside at Moul- 
mein, Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, and superintend fifteen Churches, 
which contain 1,182 members ; but as adults only are reckoned in this 
number, they may be considered as representing a population of be- 
tween three and four thousand, trained up in Christian habits. 

The printing establishment of this most interesting Mission is one 
of the largest, if not the largest, in the Eastern Peninsula. It com- 
prises seven iron presses, and a type foundry for the Native lan- 
guages ; sixty-one million of pages have been printed in it for gratui- 
tous distribution since it waa set on foot. 

The Catholic Vicariate of Ava and Pegu is under the superintend- 
ence of the Bishop of Antinopoli. It comprises stations at Amara- 
poora, Ciandaroaz, Moula, Nabek, Bassein, Rangoon, and Moulmein. 

The Local Associations consist of the Moulmein Temperance So- 
ciety, and the Children’s Friend Society. There is one school support~ 
ed by Government, and there aro three large missionary schools. 

The fall of rain in the year at Moulmein is nearly 200 inches; yet 
in spite of this annual deluge the climate ia healthy. 








Years, Inches of rain. 
1841 . 187 
1842 176 
1843 154 
1844 241 
1845 210 
1847 160 
1848 148 





May, June, July, August, and September are the rainy months. 
Little or no rain fulls in the other seven. 

On an average of five years, in a corps consisting of 720 Europeans, 
the mortality did not amount to 34 per cent. The trade of the set- 
tlement has not increased to the extent which its favorable position 
and connexions would have justified the expectations. The imports 
have not exceeded 1,600,000, or the exports 9,00,000 Rupees a year. 
Of the former, one-fourth only consists of European goods; of the 
latter, one-half is timber ; but though the staple produce of the soil 
is rice, very little is exported in comparison to the vast quantities with 
which Arracan furnishes its neighbours from ita own exuberance. 

Moulmein has been chiefly distinguished by the great number of 
veasela which have been built here. The first vessel was launched in 
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1830, the second was built in the next year, and four in the third; 
since which period this branch of businces has been increased to such 
an extent, that the entire number of vessels Iaunched to tho end of 
1843 was 75, some of which wore equal to 800 tone burthen, and 
only 17 wero under 100 tons. Subsequently the number has been 
greatly augmented. 


AMHERST. 


A emall town and station, at the mouth of the Martaban river, in 
the Tenassorim Provinces. It stands upon 4 point of land running 
out to the north-east. The banks aro level, barren, and uninterest- 
ing, but within a short distance on the inland side of tho town, rises 
a bold range of wooded hills A considerablo part of tho clearod land 
in the vicinity of the town, (for until the British took posscssion in 
1825, the whole of the neighbourhood was a donse jungle), is now un- 
der cultivation. 

Formerly the sugar-cane was much grown, ond tho sugar found a 
market in Calcutta. The mannfacture is now abandoned. 

Amherst is about 28 miles distant from Moulmein by the rivor ; 
but by land the distance is considerably leas. There is, however, no road. 
for carriages or cattle ; a simple pathway running through swamps, 
and over rugged hills forming the only land communication. When 
intelligenco hes to be sent to Moulmein, a boat is always employed. 

A detachmont consiating of a Soobadar and 30 men, forms the only 
military foroe at Amherst. It is kept up mainly as a protection to the 
pilot station, which is indispensablo for the safe navigation of ships 
up the river, aud as a guard for the jail, whercin aro 400 convicts. 

The rapidity of the stream, and tho banks and shoals which abound 
in the river, ronder navigation without the prosonce of an experienced. 
pilot extremely hazardous. 

It was originally contemplated by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
first expedition to Burmah, to fix upon Amherst as the head quarters 
of the British force, but the limited oxtent of the open ground, and the 
contiguity of jungle, threatening miasma and its consequences, caused. 
Moulmein to be adopted in preference. 

Since the clearance of the jungle, Amherst has beoome compara- 
tively healthy, eo much so indeed that invalids from Moulmein fre- 
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quently proceed thither for the advantage of change of air and salt 
water bathing. 

European soldiers aro likewise sent to Amherst when suffering from 
chronic complaints, for the change has been found to be eminently 
beneficial. 

Amherst derives its name from a Governor General of India, Lord 
Amherst, during whose administration the war with the Burmese was 
prosecuted, which led to the cession of four of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. When the settlement was formed, such of the Burmese as 
dreaded the resentment of their Government on account of their con- 
duct during the war were offered an asylum. 


MERGUI. 


Mergui, the most southern of the Tenaseerim Provinces, formerly 
belonged to the Siamese, in 1759 it was taken by Alompra the Bur- 
mese General. In 1791 it was besieged by the Siamese, but relioved 
by the Burmans when at the last extremity. In 1793 it fell into the 
hands of the Siamese by troachery, but was ro-taken very shortly, and 
the Burmose retained possession of it, till after the war with the Bri- 
tish in 1825. It is bounded on the north by the province of Tavoy ; 
on the east by the Siamese territory; on the south by the Bashan 
river; and on the west by the Bay of Bengal. The surface of the 
country is mountainous, and much intersected by streams. Two prin~ 
cipal ranges of hills, varying generally from four 1o fifteen hundred 
feet in height, traverse tho entire length of the province from north- 
vast to south-west, running parallel with each other, and separated only 
by the river Tenasserim, which winds along the valley between them. 
‘When it arrives at the old town of Tenasserim, the river takes a wester- 
ly direction, passes through a gap in the range of hills, and reaching 
the low land bordering the coast, divides into several channels, which 
flow into the Bay of Bengal. Tho Siamese range is a grand national 
barrier which is broken only at wide intervals. The highest peaks may 
be estimated at 5,000 fost, and the breadth of the belt about 10 miles 
near Mergui. It seems to narrow itsclf as the breadth of the conti- 
nent diminishes, but is yet so broad between the parallels of 8° and 
10° N. as to approach the coast within 10 miles. In the Latitude of 
Tavoy (q. v.) this range with its parallel ones, appears 40 miles wide 
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at least; at Martaban it presents a frowning barrier, the breadth of 
which has not been ascertained. 

‘The whole of this range is clothed in dense primeval forests, occasion- 
ally visited by tho Siamese or the Burmana. It is filled with wild 
beasts, and the valleys formed by the inferior ranges give shelter to 
the wild Keroen tribes. 

The Tonasserim river which rises in the hills about 16° N. Latitude 
flowa through tho Tuvoy province parallel to the aca in a valley scarce 
wide enough to afford it a free passage. It hero reccives soveral tri- 
butary streams from the eastern mountains, and when nearly duo cast 
of Mergui, turns suddenly to the west towards tho sca into which 
it disombogues in two main branches, one to the north and tho other 
to the south of tho town, which is thus on island. The northern 
branch is tho safest for large shipping, though in 1825 the Bombay 
cruisor Thetis sailed up the south branch as far os old Tenasserim. 
The river is navigable for boats for 100 miles. Tho Kareens who live 
higher up bring down the articles they havo for barter on bamboo 
rafts, The influence of tho tide extends 30 miles. 

The line of coast is very irrogular, and for several miles inland is but 
little raised abovo the level of the sca. It consists for tho most part, 
but particularly to the southward of Mergui, of low uncultivated man- 
grove islands, Ilore and there, however, small plains of fertile land 
adapted for the growth of rice aro found, with occasional hills of mo- 
derate elevation, upon which there are gardens of the areca palm, and 
plantain. The whole face of the country, unless where cleared for cul- 
tivation, is densely clothed with luxuriant vegetation, and towards the 
interior, and in tho more clevated situations upon the coast, forest trees 
arrive at the largest size. After passing the mangrove limits, towards 
the interior, a gradual elevation of the surface is perceptible, and the 
country becomes mountainous, even to the bank of the river. After pass- 
ing the town of Tenasscrim, situated about 38 miles east of Mergui, at 
the junction of the rivers, it becomes suddonly changed, the river flow- 
ing through an alluvial valley, varying in breadth from 6 to 20 miles, 
having a horizontal or slightly undulating surface ; the banks are here 
generally very high, and nearly perpendicular ; in some parts however, 
the course of the river is through low lands, and there are many islands 
in its bed, giving to the scenery a picturesque character. Tho chan- 
nol in ome situations is co narrowed as to occasion rapids, which are 
passed with difficulty at certain periods. The river is navigable for 
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largo boats up to the town of Tenasserim, but beyond that, even those 
of small size cannot proceed far without much difficulty. The influ- 
ence of the tide is felt for about 10 miles above Tenasserim. 

The climate of Mergui ia agreeable and remarkable for its salubrity, 
the heat during the months of March, April and May, being moderated 
by the Innd and eca-broozes; the latter usually commences to blow 
‘batween the hours of 9 and 12 in the day, and continues till 6 or 8 in 
the evening, soon after which the land breeze sets in, and continues 
with delightful coolness tillmorning. During the rainy months, from 
June to the end of October, the air is so cool, that many persons pre- 
fer this ecason to any other, as there are frequent intervals of fine 
weather. The months of November, December, Januery and Fobruary 
are cool, and Europeans like the comfort of o blanket at night. Norther- 
ly winds, veering from east to wost, prevail from December till March ; 
during the remainder of the year they are from the south-wost. In 
the rainy season violent storms of wind and rain from the north-west 
occur, and continue for many days together. 

Thunder storms, accompanied by torrents of rain, are of frequent 
occurrence in the months of April and May, and also at the change of 
the monsoon in October and Novomber. The transitions in the atate 
of tho weather are often observed to be very regular in their recur- 
rence. For example, it frequently commences raining at a certain hour 
in the day, continues porhaps for several hours, and is succoaded by 
an interval of fine weather, this occurring several days in succession ; 
whon a sudden and complete change may occur, and storms of rain, 
which previously camo on duily in the evening, now happen at noon, 
or at some other poriod of the 24 hours. It also often happens, 
that storms recur during several successive days, but on each occasion, 
an hour earlier or later than the previous one., Tho most common 
complaints among Europeans, and particularly those who have been 
some time in the country, aro affections of the mucous membrane of 
the bowels; for Europeans debilitated by tho climato or diseases of 
India, the place offers several advantages, and in many cases, 2 resi- 
dence hore of aix or eight months, would, it is believed, supersede the 
necessity of a return to Europe. During the Rangoon war, Europeans 
were sent here for the recovery of their health. The Native troops 
are lees healthy than the Europeans, and the proportion of sick among 
them is ually greater than in India, 

The commissioner of the provinces visita Mergui once or twice a 
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year for the purpose of holding a scesions and hearing appeals, but 
the immediate charge of tho province ia in the hands of one of the 
assistants to the commissioner, who has a court for deciding police and 
other cesas of minor importance, in which he is assisted by the ¢eik kat, 
or Native magistrate. The province is divided into several districts, 
each of which is under a Thoogyce, or head constuble, who collects the 
revenue, and conducts the business of the villages in his charge. Tho 
villages are thinly scatterod, and consist usually of from 20 to 50 
houses ; the spot being eolected for some local advantage, and three or 
four houses are always clustered together for mutual protection. 

Among the Burmese, one family only occupies each house, but some 
of the Kareens are social, many families consisting perhaps of 50 or 
100 individuals, live under the eame roof. The house consists of a 
long room, with a common central passage, running from end to end, 
on euch side of which arc apartments, separated by bamboo mats, but 
oponing towards the public passages, the villages and houses are almost, 
invariably built upon the banks, or within a short distance of aome 
navigable stream, with which the country is intersected in all direc- 
tions. 

Tho population of the province is about 30,000, and from tho re- 
turns of the village authorities, the births appear to excced tho 
deaths in the proportion of 560 to 256, or more than double. It is 
scarcely possible to entor the country, unless by a few beaten tracts 
or by water, in consequence of the impenetrable naturo of the jungle, 
and 1t has consequently been but imperfectly explored. 

The most westerly islands of the Morgui Archipelago, are composed 
entirely of the primary crystalline formations, chiefly varietice of gra- 
nite and porphyry, whilst those near the mainland, apparently belong 
to the transition scries, and consist of sandstone, grey wecke, and con- 
glomerate, and in tho composition of the latter iron forms an impor- 
tant constituent. The geological features of the mainland near the 
shore, do not differ materially from the last mentioned islands, but at a 
distance of from 15 or 20 miles in the interior, the secondary stratified 
formations predominate, and of these, the old red sandstone is most 
common, the town of Tenasserim being built on a rock of this nature. 
On ascending the river, the formations are seen to belong to the ter- 
tiary series, having often the character of fresh water deposite, found 
lying upon an extensive horizontal bed, of reddish sandy marl; in many 
parts the river having perpendicular banks, 20 or 30 feet high, through 
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which thin beds of blue marl and gravel are interspersed, and towards 
low water mark there arc frequent beds of argillaceous and nodular 
iron ore. Several large beds of lateritious or ferruginous clay exist 
along the banks of the river, having the usual peculiarity of laterite, 
that of hardening by exposure to the air, and it is used by the Bur- 
meso in constructing their large idols. The coal discovered in this 
country occupies a very extensive tract, having been already found 
exposed on the surface, in five distinct localities. It is well adapted 
for steamers, it has a low specific gravity, burns with a brilliant white 
flame, and leaves but a very small proportion of ashes. In mineralogy 
soveral important discoveries have been made, the chief of which are 
tin and iron ; coppor ores have also been found in small quantity, and 
gold is scantily distributed in the beds of the mountain streams, par- 
ticularly those issuing from the eastern range. The Siamese occasion- 
ally bring it down to Mergui for sale, from a place which is described. 
us being ten days’ journey inland from Tenasserim, it is procured by 
washing. Orcs of manganese and iron exist in considerable abun- 
dancy. 

The following account of the thermal springs, on the Palonk river, 
between Mergui and Tavoy, may interest the reader. ‘The springs 
are situated up the Palonk river, which takes its rise on tho western 
aide of a high range of mountains, running along the western or 
right bank of the river Tenasecrim ; at its mouth, ‘which is about 
50 miles from Mergui, it is about 700 feet wide, but narrows higher 
up towards the village of Palonk, and soon after passing the villago, 
it becomes in places very shallow, and a succession of rapids and falls 
are mot. Having ascended as far as I could in a small canoe, which 
was dragged ovor the rapids, I performod the latter part of the journey 
by land, in consequence of the river becoming too shallow, and the 
rapids or falls getting stronger; in returning, however, I descended 
the stream the whole way on 4 small bamboo raft. The hills which, 
from Palonk, range along tho sides of the river are by no means high, 
but are covered with thick jungle and high trees ; there are two spots 
where the springs show themselves, one immediately on the right 
bank of the river, (here about 100 feet wide), with some in the river 
itself, and the others about two or three minutes’ walk to the north- 
ward inland ; around the former a mound of circular stones, of vari~ 
ous sizes, was caked together with hardened clay, having the appear- 
ance of atone; tho whole of this mound bad externally « black ap- 
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pearance, and in eome places, small circular basons had been formed 
by springs now dry. 

« All the springs now flowing are close to the water's edgo, or in the 
water ; they issue from under the rocks, through o sandy bottom, the 
orifices are very small and not above two inches deep, and a thermome- 
ter being dipped into tho hottest, rose to 196° Fahronhoit; their 
height above the sca I estimate about 200 feet. The springs a 
little inland are larger and deepor, they aro situated in a small 
open space, and there must be about 30 or 40 bubbling up, along 
a lino of about 50 feet by 20, the largest being at the northern 
extremity. I took the water from two of the largest springs, one 
about thres and a half fect deep and two feet in diameter, and 
the other about half that size; in both, the thormomoter indicated a 
heat of 194-8, the ground at the bottom is of a dark shining color, 
here and there resembling tho color of brick dust, the trcea and grass 
grow luxuriantly around, and in the open space the marks of hogs, 
deer, &c., aro seen. The springs are situated in about 13° 20” north 
latitude, and 90° 19’ east longitude. Though vapours riso from them, 
no disagreeable smell pervaded the atmosphorc, nor had the water a 
very disagreeable taste. Thoro are other springs in a north-wost di- 
rection from theso, at a pluco called Pe, and there is nothing in this 
neighbourhood that I know of, indicating voleanic agency. A rough 
analysis of the water of these springs, showed them to bo strongly 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and to contain also a small 
proportion of iron and carbonate of lime, the latter substance being 
deposited in a fufuceous form, upon the surface over which tho water 
Tune.” 

Collections have becn mado in botany. An oxtenaivo ficld is still 
opon for research. Caoutchono, tannin, and gums are abundantly pro- 
duced ; from the dammara tree, a resin, applied to various purposes 
1s obtained ; and from the wood-oil tree, a material in great quantity 
to the amount sometimcs of 5 or 6 gallons from a single tree, which 
is used by the Burmese for making torches, and instead of paint to 
preserve timber, and which from ite abundance, is exceodingly cheap. 
Bamboos and cotton trecs of several kinds are plentiful, and aleo the 
‘Bhengam “ hopea adorata,” an excellent timber tree used for build- 
ing. Rattans of several kinds abound; palms occupy a very con- 
siderable space, and among them the attass palm “ Cocosugps,” is 
perhaps the most useful ; from it toddy and sugar are obtained, and 
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its leaves are used for roofing houses, for which purpose they are well 
adapted, forming an impervious defence against heavy rains, and from 
being furnished with a mlicious coating, it does not readily decay, 
lasting three yeara. The “Cesaspinea Jappan,” the wood of which 
is used asadye, grows in great abundance in the interior, and is a 
chief article of export from the port of Mergui. 

Of fruit trees, the principal are the dorian, jack, mangosteen, 
mango, papaya, cocoanut, areca, guava, mulberry, cashew, lime, orange 
and pumplemose ; there are besides many indigenous fruit trees in 
the forests, some of which, it is belioved, might be much improved by 
cultivation, The country also produces rice of several kinds, plan- 
tains, yams, swoot potatocs, chillies, scsamum, black pepper in emall 
quantities, tobacco, pine apples, melons, gourds, and cucumbers. 

The animals met with are the elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, both 
double and singlo horned, wild cattle, the buffalo, bear, hog, elk, 
deer of several kinds, the wild cat, monkey, and squirrels of several 
varieties, the rat, porcupine, armadillo and sloth. Dr. Helper stated 
in one of his papers, that he had an opportunity of ascertaining posi 
tivoly the existence of the “tapirus malagamos,” within the British 
boundaries, in latitude 11° 37’ in the province of Morgui, it is well 
known to the Natives, who call it a “ great pig.” Wolves have been 
reported to be scen in the mountains in the interior. It haa been anid 
that the tigers on this coast never attack man, one or two melancholy 
instances have, however, occurred lately, proving the contrary to be 
the case, but such occurrences arc undoubtedly very rare, and the fa- 
eility with which they obtain other prey, such as deer and other ani- 
mals, may account for the circumstence. The rhinoceros ia common, 
and much dreaded by the Natives. 

Saurian reptiles are numerous, the chief are alligators, iguanas, a 
large brown lizard, very similar to the latter, and a large spotted 
lizard, frequently found in the roofs of houses, called by the Natives 
“Tonk-tai,” the small house lizard, also several varieties of the cha- 
melion lizards, or blood-suckers. Ophidian reptiles, both land and 
water species, abound, they aro not generally venomous. Of the che- 
lonian reptiles, turtles are most common, and at a certain season they 
resort in great numbers to particular sandbanks on the river, where 
they deposit their eggs. These banks are rented by Government. 
Tortoises are also common, and three species of the batrachian family 
are seen, one of which is the chunam frog of India. 
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In ornithology some collections have been made, the feathered tribes 
of the province nearly all migrate, for a shorter or longor poriod ; few 
are remarkable as songaters, but the plumage of several is very beauti- 
ful. Of crows thore are two kinds, very similar, though not precisely 
like, those of India. Jungle fowl, of-the same type ss the common 
domestic fowl but smaller, are very plentiful in the wooda, and afford 
abundance of amusoment to the sportsman. Afler the rice harvost, 
thoy are in oxcellont condition, and scarcely inferior in flavor, to the 
English pheasant. Pea-fowl, black, brown and argus phessants, a 
species of partridge, and quails are pretty common. A large kind of 
duck, which rests upon trees, two kinds of snipe, golden plovor, and a 
amall grey duck are also abundant. 

Tneects are mot in great variety and splendour, tho luxurianco of 
the vegetation, togother with the heat and moisture of tho climate, 
being conducive to their propagation ; musquitos, sand-flics, cye-flics 
and ants of various kinds, are not leas troublesome than abundant; of 
ants, thoro are, it is belioved, not less than 100 kinds ; of bees, hornets, 
and wusps, there are also several varieties, one of the lattor is particu- 
larly troublesome, from the circumstance of its appearing only after 
sunset, and like the moth, being attracted by light, it continues flutter- 
ing about the candle or lamp till burnt, when becoming irritated, it is 
apt t#ating persons near. The Coleopteroua insects aro especially re- 
muarkable for their number and beauty. Small brown scorpions and 
contipedes aro vory common. Among the arachnidw is found the 
tarantula, and alzo a boautiful large spotted spider. 


Mergui. 


Mergui or ‘( Bejito” atands on an ivland of the same namo at the 
principal mouth of the Tenasserisn rivor, which opona into the sen 
about two miles to the north, and about. one to the south of the town. 
The pagoda is in Latitude 12° 27’ N., and 98° 36’ east Longitude. Tho 
harbour admits veascls of 18 foot draught of water, which can anchor 
close to the wharf, and the tide rises 17 feet in the springs, the banks 
near the town are hard gravel, but towards the sea, mud flats extend 
some distance, a sandbank of some considerable length ehowing itself 
at low water. The town consists of about 1,800 Nutive housos, besides 
the barracks for the troops. and other public buildingr 
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The Native houses are inferior to those of Tavoy. They generally 
consist of two rooms and a small verandah, the flooring is made of split 
bambooa, and elevated about eight or ten feet from the ground. The 
sides and partitions of the houses are either of the leaves of the Nee- 
pa-palm, or of s largo description of reed, which being soaked in water 
to prevent insects attacking it, is then opened out and woven into 
mats. The old town which flourished till the Siamese inroads from 
1793 to 1824 is about 33 miles up tho Tenasserim river. It is now 
being ro-peopled. The town is built on the sides, and along the skirts, 
of on irregular hill about 200 foct high. With the exception of a 
few small pagodas and bastions there are no brick or stone buildings 
in tho place. The bricks are durable, but Isid in olay instead of 
mortar. 

The barracks stand on tho summit of a small hill around which is 
the town, and the houses of the officera are situated upon open ground, 
The detachment now consists of only one company of Native infantry. 


The officers’ houses are cither constructed of the materials above 
montioned, or with sides and floorings of plank. The European and 
Native barracks and hospitals aro planked. The small hill upon which 
they stand is about 100 fect high, of an oblong form, having on its 
western or soa face a pretty stoop ascent, but on the other sides a gra- 
dual slope ; aud from its summit is a fine view of the sea, and the ia- 
lands forming the opposite shore, about a mile distant seaward. 

The ground in the vicinity of the town is undulating, covered with 
a low jungle, with here and thero bare spots of pasturage, and on the 
south and oastorn sides arc salt and fresh wator swamps, through the 
contre of which runs a largo nullah, which enters tho river about half 
a mile above the town. Tho swamps are covered by a low brushwood, 
of mangrove trees and other plants, which thrive only within reach 
of salt water. The health of persons residing in this vicinity does 
not appear to be injured thoreby. 

About half o mile north-east of the town, and 5 or 600 yards from 
the rivor, is a fine open rising ground, in every respect well adapted 
osasite for barracks, which it is to be regretted was not originally 
selected for that purpose. The prevailing soil near the town is a red- 
dish marly loam, from 3 1o 20 fect in thickness, lying upon a sub- 
stratum of gravel, composed of quartz and felspar pobbles, and on 
the north side within a few minutes walk of the town, are two fresh 
water tanks or lakos which, in the driest scason, are four fect deep. 
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The town has nearly 10,000 inhabitants, consisting of people of va- 
rious nations, chicfly Burmans and Peguers, but also English, Ameri- 
cans, Fronch, Portuguose, Chincso, Siamese, Malays, Bengalese, Ma- 
rasites, and Cingaleso ; and thore aro two American Baptist Mission- 
aries and one French prieat belonging to tho Roman Cutholic Mission 
of Siam established here. When Morgui was taken in 1824, it waa 
found that nearly all the Burman inhabitants of the province had 
sholtored thomsclves near its walls, having beon for years exposod to 
tho destructive inroads of the Siamesc. The latter had only lately 
carried off 1,000 people, Many were returned agreonble to troaty 
with tho British. The people are strict Buddhista. 


Morgui ia tolerably supplied with articles of grocory and other ne~ 
ccssaries from Culcutta, Moulmein, and Penang, the principal trade 
being carried on by Chincao, and the best artizuns also belong to that 
nation. The people of the province are chiefly omployod in agricul- 
ture and petty traffic. Their manufactures aro inforior to those of 
Tavoy. The women weavo plain and check silk and silk cotton cloths, 
yery durable. There is u post office estublishment hore, and opportu- 
nitics of sonding lotters to Moulmein and othor places, by a Uovern- 
ment steamer, generally occur about onco a month. 

Excellent bread, butter and milk are to bo had at a little above 
the Madras prices, the market also is well supplied with vegetables ; 
beof, though of an inferior description, and good pork can bo had oc- 
casionally, but mutton is not procurable; gooso, ducks and fowls are 
plentiful ; fish, both salted end fresh, is in great variety aud abund- 
ance, and the pomfrot in particular is oxcellent ; crabs, oysters and 
prawns are alao to be procured in the soason. 

The chief exports are sappan-wood, pecpa, palm leaves, or attaps 
for roofing, rattans, rams, guapee, dried fish, ivory, tortoisesholl, sea- 
slugs, sharks’ fins and edible noats. Ivory is chiefly brought to Mer- 
gui, from the interior, by Siamese hunters. 

The see-longs, 2 miserable race of savage fishermen, who inhubit 
tho neighbouring islauds, havo no fixed habitations, and live chiefly 
in their bouts in which they rovo from island to island in quest of 
food ; they gain a precarious livelihood by collecting tortoiseshell and 
poarls, some of the latter being of good size and quality ; they also 
gather sce-aluge, honey and some other trifling articles. This sin- 
gular race of people ere almost amphibious. 
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Edible nests arc exported principally to Penang and Singapore for 
the Chincee market; they are found in caverns in several of the is- 
lends on the coast. adhering to the rock. Government derives a re- 
venue from the sale of them of about 4,000 Rupees per annum ; nests 
of good quality selling for very high prices. 

A brisk petty commerce is carried on with the ports between Mer- 
guiand Rangoon. The traders of this place aleo occasionally visit 
Penang and the Nicobar Islands; exchanging their own produce for 
betel-nut, silks, muslins, cutlery, Chinese umbrellas, &o. To the Nico- 
bar Islands they take rice, arrack, tobacco, colored cottons, (from 
Penang), and rolls of silver wiro. They receive in exchange botel-nut, 
tortoiseshell, occasionally amborgris and pearls, and not unfrequently 
goods which the Natives have got from the wrecks of vessols. 

Tho only manufactures are the country checked and striped cloths. 

The hill on which the town stands consists of granite decomposed 
at the surface. Tin ore is found in the streams at the base of the hill. 
In the vicinity of the towns argillaceous petrifuctions have beon found, 
amongst them crabs. 

Tho Mergui pagodas are not higher than the generality of such 
buildings in Ava and Pegu. Close to the principal one, which is of a 
chaste outline, is a long brick building, shaped like many Roman Ca- 
tholic Chapols to be seen in various parts of India. It ia encircled by 
upright stones about three fect high, and set in pairs, These front 
respectively to the cardinal points und their chief subdivisions, and 
ure essential according to Buddhist ideas, towards constituting it o fit 
building in which Novyitiates are to be ordained for the priesthood. 


TAVOY PROVINCE. 


Tho Tuvoy portion of theac provinces is situated between the Moul- 
mein and Mergui districts. It extends through about two degrees of 
Latitude from 13 to 15 degrees north, with an average breadth of 50 
miles, and an area of 6,950 miles. A range of mountains, the highest 
about 5,000 feet, separates it from Siam. A second range rans parallel 
with the coast. A ridge of hills also oceurs between every stream in 
the province, varying in elevation, according to the size of the streams 
divided. The principal river is called the Tavoy river. It rises in the 
northern part in Latitude 14° 8’, and ufter a southerly course of about 
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70 miles, nearly paraliol to the sca coast, and not very distant from it, 
enters tho sea in north Latitude 13° 30’, about 30 miles south of Tavoy, 
by which town it flows. It is shallow and broad, has a rocky bed, and is 
full of islands and sandbanks, and is not navigable for vessels of any 
sine, for more than fifteen or twenty milos from its mouth. Small 
janks, and other craft of little burden, ascend as high as 30 miles, but 
not without difficulty ; though tho influonce of the tide extends as high 
as 50 miles. The Tenasserim river (vide Mergui) forms a portion of 
the easterly boundary of the districts. There are also a fow amall 
streama, but of little use even for the purposes of irrigation. 

The Tavoy valley, through which the river flows, is open to the 
south, bounded on the west by a range of hills extending along the 
sea coast, the highest of which attains an clevation of about 1,800 fect, 
and on the east by a series of ranges, the most easterly of which are 
the highest. This valley, the principal locality in which rice is cul- 
tivated, is at ita broadest part, a fow miles above tho mouth of the 
river, about 10 miles across, but becomes gradually narrower to the 
northward, until shut in by hills. 

Tho predominant geological formation of tho district is granite ; 
the felspar being whito. (Un tho castern declivity clay-slato prevaila. 
Tho hills along the sea coast consist almost ontircly of granite, on tho 
east, side of them thero is abundance of micaccous iron ore and clay 
iron stone, a good deal of the former being magnotio ;* and there aro 
extensive low rice grounds, along both banks of the river. The soil of 
which is chiefly atiff clay ; tho banks and tho bed of the river are also 
clayoy, but occasionally a rocky stratum of laterite is soen. The first 
hilly undulations to the eastward aro composed of Jatorite, clay and 
sandstone ; they gradually increase in height, and are then believed, 
to become granitic, among theso hill streams, tin of good quality is 
found, some of a chalybeate character, and some impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; hot springs are also found in different parte of 
the district, but it ia principally obtained in a granite range about 15 
miles east of Tavoy. This range is from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high run- 
ning in a 8. 8. W. direction to Mergui. Amongst the vegetable pro- 
ducts, is much valuable timber of various kinds, and wood cil is ob- 
tained from a treo which isin great abundance. The tse, which makes 
an excellent black varnish, indestructible by moisture, is alao a vege- 





* Neatly opposite to the town on the west bank of the river at Kaman ia an clovated 
iron atone ridge, (he higher part of the rock being magnet. asta as 
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table juice, caeutchouc trees are very numerous, and there are also a 
few gamboge trees, the fruits are various, and many of them of good 
kind. 

Teak is not indigenous to this province ; but the jungles contain a 
varioty of timber trees, sevorul of which are capable of being applied 
to ship building, while others are exceedingly well adapted for posts, 
beams, &c. The wood oil tree (Dipterocarpus turbinatus) grows in 
abundance ond somotimes attains the height of upwards of 150 feet, 
with a circumference of 9 to 12 feet. A gum resembling kino is pro- 
curable from the Padouk, (Pterocarpus Wallichii) which is pretty 
generally distributed throughout the provinces. The bark of this tree 
is also valuable from its containing tannin. Several spocies of garci- 
nia are mot with producing gamboge ; caoutchouc is afforded by sun- 
dry plants which aro very common. Camphor, equal to the Chinese, 
is obtainable from a species of “ Blumia,” which is found in great 
abundance in all parts of the province. The cocoanut, areca and nopa 
aro cultivated, the latter extensively so, more especiully for its leaves, 
which aro used for thatching houses. It also furnishes jaggory, which 
description of sugar is that most commonly used by the Natives. Tho 
palmyra, and nearly all tho other varieties of the palm, grow in tho 
province, as do also tho cassia fistula, wild cardamums, ginger, sorsa- 
parilla, &c. 

Rice, of which thore are many varieties, is the principal article of 
cultivation. The average time from the sowing to tho reaping is about 
five months. The ratio of produce is about 35, though o fow of the 
lands in the province return as high as 80 of the seod expended. A 
considerable quantity is exported annually to Penang, the traffic being 
chiofly in the hands of the resident Chinese. Tho sugar-cane, which 
is mostly caten fresh from the field, thrives well; but owing to the 
demand being small, it is not cultivated to a very large extent The 
Natives oceasionully prepare from it @ coarse sugar. The indigenous 
vegetables are abundant, and include several edible roots, yams, &c., 
many species of gourd, brinjal, logumes, wild asparagus, &c. Amongst 
the fruits are the dorian, jack, pumplemose, mango, plantain, and 
guavo, of different species, papaya, orange, citron, lime and many 
others of good quality. 

The mammalia of the province somprisc the elephant, rhinoceros, 
single and double horned, two species of wild ox, which rarely leave 
the hill rango, royal tiger, chetahs of different species, including the 
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black, four kinds of deor, viz., the sambor, dray, barking and mouse 
deora, the tapir bear, (Ureus Maloyanus,) scaly ant eater, otter, monkey~ 
tiger, (Artictis Benturong,) slow loris, long armed gibbon, pig tailed, 
and a large dark brown monkey with white skin around the eyes and 
lips, (Semnopitheus obscurus,) with one or two other varieties. Also 
the porcupine, wild dog, pole and Jeopard cats, with several species of 
the civet and gennet. Squirrels of three specics, and rate, including 
the bamboo and white bellied, are very numerous and destructivo. 


There are a great diversity of birds, amongst which may bo onume- 
rated, the pea-fowl, silver, black, and peacock pheasants, junglo fowl, 
pelican, several specics of crane, wild ducks, whistling and cotton teal, 
snake bid, king-fisher, curlew, snipe, plover, quail, pigeon, including 
the imperial and green ; dove, buceros, cuckoo, parroquet, mina, crow, 
bulbul, tailor bird, sparrow, owl, &c., with a variety of others of splen- 
did plumage, many of which are undoscribed specios. 


and snakes of many kinds abound, including the python, or East 
India boa constrictor, but the only species found to be venomous is 
the cobra de capella. 

Thero are alligators in tho river and streams, which occasionally 
destroy lives. The gockoo, with othor spocies‘of lizard, aro very nu- 
merous, a8 aro likowiso the river tortoise and soa turtlo. 

The sea and river, with its tributary streams, afford abundant sup- 
plios of fish. The following may be spccificd, various species of snake, 
skate, seer fish, pomfret, sole, mullet, bass, red swappen, herring and 
suliah fish, (Polynomus eelc,) from the hair bladder of which isinglass 
of good quality may be prepared. The shoros supply prawns, crabs, 
oysters, cockles, musclos, &c., and amongst the river fish and those 
peculiar to fresh water, may be mentioncd the mango and very many 
species of the carp family. 

The principal characteristic of the climate of theso Provinces, is its 
extrome humidity, 4nd the immense fall of rain which occurs during 
a portion of the ycar. 

Tho atmosphere for several montha is saturated with moisture, a 
fact, which most residonts soan learn by the rapid destruction of cloth. 
ing, and constant formation of mildew, on almost everything laid by 
for a short time. 


The following abstract of the register for six years of the Pluvio- 
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meter, will show the average annual quantity of rain that falls et 
Tavoy :— 

1841, 1842. 1843. 
Inches, Tacken, noha. 
29-1 
68:5 








1846, 





Novomber.,.. 39 


232.1 





1762 


‘The setting in and termination of the rains are generally attended 
with vivid lightning and storms of thunder. 

The daily avorage of the thermometer during the wet months in 
tho shade is about 76°. In tho hot season it rangos from about 75° 
to 90°, and in the colder months, viz., December and January, the 
lowest point to which it has been observed to sink was 54° at dawn of 
day, rising about 2 v. m. to between 75° and 85°. The atmosphero 
is nover cloae, or oppressively hot. The barometer has nota range 
of above halfan inch. In tho rains it is about two-tenths lower than 
in the dry season. 7 

‘The sources of malaria are abundant, hence the prevalence of pa- 
roxysmal fever in this province. The Native inhabitants are equally 
subject to the endemic as European and Natives of India. The cli- 
mate, however, on the whole, agrees remarkably well with the Euro- 
pean constitution, as may be inferred from the fact that during the 
first five yoara, when the detachments of European artillery and in- 
fantry amounted to fifty-four men, not a single death from discuso 
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took place amongst them, and this statement equally applies to their 
wives and children. Besides fever, dysentery and hepatic diseases are 
the other most prevalent complaints amongst Europeans, who in com- 
mon with the Natives of India, are also very liable to an eruption to 
which the name of ringworm has been given, from its bearing somo 
resemblance to that affection, though it differs essentially from it in 
ita pathology, in not being contagious. The groatest sickness amongst 
the sepoys and those of the convicta who are Nativos of Hindostan, is 
caused by the endemic fever just alluded to, and by diseasos chiefly 
of an asthenic character, connected with diminished energy of the as- 
similating powors, and attributable in a great degreo to the moist na- 
tare of the climate. The averago ratio of deaths amongst the nativo 
troops since 1839, has been a little loss than one and a half per cent. 
per annum, whilst the proportion of casualties for the same poriod 
amongst the convicts has been about three per cont. The difforenco 
is to bo assigned to the general superior comfort onjoyed by the scpoy, 
and to his being permitted to bo sont on sick cortificate to his Native 
country when the change is ossontial to his recovery. The diseases to 
which tho Natives of the coast aro most liable, are, next to fevers, 
rheumatism, cholic and bowel complaints ; the two latter being for tho 
most part brought on by the indigestible nature of the food they fro- 
quently partake of ; leprosy and other cutaneous affections aro not 
unfrequently scon amongst them. There are no moans of ascer- 
taining tho usual rate of mortality which occurs amongst the Native 
population, but about 1841, when the cholera provailed in the pro- 
vince, upwards of a thousand of the inhabitants of the town and su- 
burbs were cariicd off by the epidemic, though it was a remarkablo 
circumstance that not a single cuso occurred amongst the troops, Eu- 
ropean or Native. Tho Natives are quite ignorant of troating even 
tho more ordinary diseasos on any rational principle; though within 
the last three or four yours, they have shown a great and increasing 
partiality for European medical treatment. 

The early history of the province is much clouded with mythologi- 
cal confusion, but according to the traditions most to be relied upon, the 
originul inhabitants of this district were emigrant from Arracan. 
The first town in these parts of which mention is made in their writ- 
ten records, is stated to have been founded A. D. 1208, by Nerebud- 
doa Seethoo, on the right bank of the river near its mouth, and traces 
of its ruins still exist. Seven other towns in different parts near the 
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banks of the river wore successively founded, and in their turn de- 
atroyed by their neighbours, the Peguers and tho Siamese, to one of 
which States, or of Burmah, the Tavoyers were subject for several 
centuries though, for short intervals, they occasionally managed to ob- 
tain their indopendence. In the year 1752, the ruler of Tavoy, who 
was at this time sotting himself up for an independent prince, made 
certain overtures tothe British, but the terms proposed were #0 exor- 
bitant in a pocuniary point of view that our government could not ac- 
cept of them. Soon after this, Tavoy again bocame ae vassal province 
of Siam, but in 1759 it surrondered to the renowned Burmese sove- 
reign Alompra, when on his route to invade Siam at the hend of a 
most numerous army. It remained from that time, with the excep- 
tion of twice, when it temporarily fell under the sway of rebel chiefs 
who had usurped the Govornment, subject to the Burmeso, until it 
wos taken possession of by tho British in September 1824. 

The province of Tavoy was coded to the British on the 24th of 
February 1826, after the war with the king of Burmah. For some 
time the province was entirely peaceful, but in 1829-30 a partial re- 
volt took place, and parties of plunderers camo from Martaban or 
Burmese side of the Juluem river, which is the western boundary of 
the Tenasserim Provinces, and caused considerable annoyance to the 
British officers end British subjects in that quarter. A party of troops 
‘was sent in pursuit of these bands, and on their approach the chief 
and the whole populution of Martaban fled; the city was burnt ond 
‘peace and quict were mainly restored. The discussions, lowever, to 
which these potty irruptions gave riso with the Burmeso authorities, 
led the Government to put in force a special article in the treaty and 
to appoint a Resident at Ava. Tho Rosident immediately remonstrat- 
ed against some delay which had taken place in the payment of the 
fourth instalment of the monies duo by the Burmese on account of 
war and against the depredations of the Burmese banditti, requiring, 
on the first point, that an eurly day should bo fixed for tho oomple- 
tion of the payment ; and on the second, that we should be saved the 
trouble and expense of protecting our subjects against the plunderers 
as well as from taking redress into our own hands. These points were 
gained. 

As regards internal communications, little can be said, there being 
no such thing as a road in the district, and the Tavoy river affords 
tho only mosns of intercourse. The products of the country are prin- 
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cipally rice, cotton, betel, rattans, and the fruit called the dorian. The 
population amounts to about 50,000 souls, the greatest portion of whom. 
are distributed in straggling villages along the banks of the rivor, and 
in small creeks. 


Tavoy- 


Tavoy, the chief town of the district, founded in A. D. 1751, con- 
tains ubout 10,000 inhabitants, and is stutated on the left bank of the 
rivor, 30 miles from where it falls into the sca. It is situated in north 
latitude 14° 5’, and east longitude 98° 10". Its site is low, but slopes 
gently towards the river, by which all accumulations of stagnant or of- 
fonsive matters are prevented. It includes an atea of about three miles 
in circuit ; on the west it is flanked by the river, and on all othor sides 
it is surrounded by paddy fields, which are so low that at spring tides 
in the monsoon, they ure but little above the level of high water. The 
highost point of the ground on which the town stands is 14 fect above 
high watcr mark. Tho town is studded with fruit and other troes of 
various kinds, under the shade of which the houses are built ; they 
are for the most part constructed of wood, raised 5 or 6 feet above the 
ground, and are all constructed after a fixed model from which little 
deviation is ever observed ; light is carefully excluded, and air is only 
admitted through the thin partitions which are usually of bamboos, 
they are clean, neat, commodious, and comfortable dwellings. Each 
family lives dotached from all others, with a small fenced spot of 
ground surrounding the residence. The town, which during the rains, 
used to be almost under water has been drained, and the roads which 
were quito impassable have beon laid with brick. 

The inhabitants of the town consist of Burmese and Talions, with 
a good many Chinese ; the lutter sot 2 good example of industry to the 
lazy Burmese, but the few Natives from Bengal and Madras, on the 
contrary, are indolent. The Burmese are a healthy people, stout, and 
well made, but undersized, they are fair and cleanly in person, and 
apparently subject to but few disoases; they are intelligent looking, 
and appear to be happy, are not quarrelsome, nor are they easily de- 
pressed or elated. They are quiet and orderly in their amusements, 
sober and well behaved, but are considered to be heartless and indo- 
lent, and their morals do not bear scrutiny. 

Theis chief food consists of rice, caten with napee, (potted shrimps), 
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but numerous vegetables are aleo used, as they eat almost ovary leaf, 
root, and fruit apparently with impunity, though cholic is said occa- 
sionally to be the consequence ; every description of animal food is also 
eaten. The dresa is light, clean and gay looking, and although the 
love of gold is universal, they readily part with it in presents to the 
poonghees, or prieste, to feast their friends, or to give poms, a theatri- 
cal amusement in which they delight. 

The person who happens to be in immediate authority amongst them, 
although he may have have been a convict in irons the day beforo, is 
the object of the groatest respect and reverence. No mendicants are 
to be found, excopt the priests who subsist upon the voluntary offerings 
of the pious and charitable. This class live in a state of celibacy, seclud- 
ed from the world, in kyoungs or monasteries, and are the instructors 
of the young; almost every Burman can therefore read and write. 

Polygamy is not pormitted, but divorce is easily procured. Women, 
though obliged to work, whilst the men sleep, eat, or amuse them- 
selves, aro nevertheless not ill-used. They have intelligent, though not 
handsome countenances, are cloanly in their dress, and are allowed 
free liberty to go about; they are prolific, and fond of children, whom 
thoy suckle for three, four, or even five years. 

Tho town and surrounding country are romarkably healthy, the 
prevailing diseases being intormittent fever of a mild form, and ca- 
tarrhs, chiefly occurring at tho setting in of the south-west monsoon. 

The detachment of troops is furnished from Moulmein. It has been 
greatly reduced os to number of Inte years. The fort, within which 
tho barracks for the troops and the various public buildings are situat- 
od, is in the centre of the town, extending one thousand yards from 
enat to west, and eight hundred from north to south. The walls are 
of brick, having an entrance at euch face, and they are partly sur- 
rounded by a deep trench. The extent of the fort bears the propor- 
tion of about one-third to the rest of the town. The European infan- 
try burracka, now used as a hospital, occupies the best spot of ground, 
ona mound formed by the ruins of an old pagoda, they are built of 
wood, not raised from the ground, but the floor is Iaid with bricks. 

On the same line, and 4 little detached, were the artillery barracks. 
Thoy have been removed since the withdrawal of the artillery. The 
detuchment have two 6-pounders worked by infantry. These aro 
housed in the Commissariat godown, a portion of which is partitioned 
off for ordnance stores under a conductor. 
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The magazine is about 80 feet in front of the gun shed, a public 
road which runs at tho foot of the mound, separating it from the 
parade ground. On the opposite side is the civil hospital, which is o 
large and very good wooden building, raised 5 feet from the ground, 
und divided into a European and Native ward, by # passage in which 
the guard is stationed ; the European ward is capable of holding 20 
pationts, it is cloan, woll ventilated, and surrounded by a verandah. 
The aurgery is in one corner and a room for hospital clothing in ano- 
ther. The Native ward is also commodious ; tho Native barracks or 
place of arma, are at the foot of the brick mound on the left; the 
Native lincs boing immediately in tho rear, occupying o small picce 
of ground which is rather too confined. The officore’ houses aro at 
a short distance from, and within sight of, the barracks. Wolls aro 
numerous ond the water is good. Tho bazaar is almost adjoining tho 
right of the barracks. The small detachment stationed at Tavoy havo 
in general been remarkably heulthy. 

The Tavoy pagodas ure numerous, but they aro for the most part 
diminutive. The chief ones arc Shejen Daweh, lying about twelvo 
miles from the town ; Shen Maupthi, south of the town ; Shyen Moh, 
at Tavoy point; Natchantaun-mow, or Majam, on the north-north- 
west bank of the Tavoy river, and surmounting a small hill; and 
Mendat P’hria, on the south bank of the Taung-byaup river. The 
three firat are the most ancient: the small one, called Heinze, is also 
considered of somo antiquity. There is a large kyaum, or monastery, 
a few hundred yards in front of the north gate of the town wail, called 
Chankye Kyaum : it is kopt very clean. The only object of curiosity 
here is an impression on stone of onc foot of Buddha. The emblems 
engraved on this slab were found to correspond very closely with 
those cnumerated in tho Siameso Bali ritual ; and to diffor only in 
being fewer in number than the latter. 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


PENANG. 


Prince of Wales Island, or Pulo-Ponang, as it is called by the 
Malays, is situated betwoen 5° 15’ and 5° 29’, north Latitude, and in 
108° 19’ east Longitude. 

Clothed with perpetual verdure, it is separated from the Malayan 
peninsula by a strait, at its narrowest part, about two miles in breadth ; 
it is in shape pentagonal, the two longest sides are of pretty equal 
length, running nearly north to south, and its greatest broadth twelve 
miles, containing one hundred and sixty-five square miles, of which 
a considerable portion is under cultivation, and tho rest covered with 
thick and lofty jungle. 

The island is divided into two nearly equal portions, by a high chain 
of hills ranning from north to south with low flat land on either side, 
the chain boing most elevated to the northward, and decreasing in 
height towards the southward. The plain, on the castern aide of the 
hills, is the most thickly inhabited part, and at the most eastern part 
of it stands fort Cornwallia, some of the outworks of which havo at 
different times been undermined by the sea, Latitude 5° 25’ N., and 
Longitude 100° 20’ E. To the south-west along the shore extonds 
George Town, and about six miles farther south, is a amall collection 
of Native huts, to which the name of James Town has been given. 
To the westward of the fort, extending for about a mile and a half 
along the beach, there is a succession of good houses, inhabited by the 
military and gentry resident on the island. At about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the fort, is the hospital for the European artillery, 
and immediately adjoining, are the barracks of the golundauze, built 
of brick and chunam, with tiled roofs, and furnished with wooden 
sleeping trestles. 

Proceeding about two miles to the north-west, the road commences, 
by which the great hill, or “ Government hill,” as it is called, is as- 
cended, it is about three miles in length, and is wide bat steep; and 
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invalids, who frequently resort to the hill for the benefit of change to 
a cool and bracing climate, can be carried up in # chair by coolies, in 
about an hour and a half; but on horseback much less time is required. 

On the summit of the hill, nearly 2,500 fect abovo the level of the 
se, and the highest inhabited spot on tho island, are four bungalows, 
two of which are the property of Government, the larger being the 
residence of the Govornor of tho Straits, on his occasional visits to this 
station ; and the other is available to bo rented by invalids The for- 
mer communicates with the fort by o tclegraph. 

Bungalows have also been built on some of tho losscr hills, but of 
theac, two or three havo been abandoned, in consequence of the mor- 
tality from fever, which occurred in families formorly residing there ; 
tho others ore still occasionally occupicd, and generally considered 
healthy 

The hills appear to be of primitive formation, consisting almost 
ontirely of a fine grey granite, the debris of which combined with de- 
composed vegetable matter, constitutes the soil of tho low lands, which, 
with ihe exception of somo swampy patclics of mangrove, aro moatly 
under cultivation ; the parts inundated during tho rains are laid out 
in mco grounds, the rest chiefly for rearing spices, for which both 
climate and soil have been found to be well adapted 

Good water is procurable in all parts of the island, a few feet from 
the surface, except in very dry seasons ; and also from excellent aprings 
at the foot of the hills. 

The peculiar position of Penang, its insular situation, and local fea- 
tures, combine to render the climate essentially different from that of 
all other Indian stations. It is comparatively but little influonced by 
the causes which produce the regularity of the vcasons throughout 
our other castorn possessions. Tho monsoons, though folt to a certain 
extent, aro no{ ushered in by the great changes elscwhere observed, 
which seems to be, owing in some measure, to the influence which the 
island of Sumatra and the peninsula of Malacca exercise, in changing 
tho direction of the currents of air. Whatever may be the cause, the 
distinction botwoen the dry and rainy seasons is but dgnperfoctly mark- 
ed for, except in unusually dry years, 2 month does not pass without 
moro or less rain, and the excessively humid atmosphere, conjoined. 
with great heat, renders the climate relaxing and enervating. The 
ground is kept constantly covered with water by the heavy rains, and 
it is perhaps owing to this circumstance, that malignant fevers seldom 
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occur, though some parts of the island, more especially in the vicinity 
of the hills, are productive of fevers, whilst the cultivated and inhabit- 
ed parts aro exempt from them. 

The quantity of rain varies much in different years, and usually 
ranges from 60 to 90 inches, January and February being the dricst 
months. From the great moisture, and the relaxing effects of the 
climate, some peculiaritics in the disease of the island aro observed ; 
the acute forms of disease of drier localitios, not being here seen, and 
ulcers and other affections are characterized by a want of action and 
vigour in the constitution ; and even in acute cases, topical depletion 
is in goneral sufficient to arrest their course. 

The ntmosphere is particularly oppressive, both before and after 
rain, when the damp heat is to many almost insupportable ; and this 
condition of the air often alternates with strong squalls, by which the 
porspiration is checked causing many of the diseases met with. 

Tho climate is therefore a trying ono to the European constitution, 
from thero being no cold season to invigorate the system after the op- 
pressive heat ; and in almost all cases, after attacks of sovore disease, 
cither e change of climate, or residence on the hill, bocomes necessury 
for recovery. 

As tho air is always mild, oven in tho N. E. monsoon, tho climate 
is in many cases well suited for persons laboring under a diseased or 
irritable state of the lungs or bronchiw ; though instances are seen, 
in which coughs are attended with profuse expectoration, arising from 
a rolaxed condition of the mucous membrane. 

The evonings and nights are cool throughout the year, and when 
the sky is clear, a copious deposition of dew takes place, rendering 
the air chilly. fogs so prevalent on the opposite coast of Province 
Wellesley, do not occur, except at the base of the hills. 

The direction of the winds is very regular, but the westerly is by 
far the most common. The chain of hills prevents its direct influenco 
on the lower country, and deflects it so much, that at the north end 
of the island, it becomes a northerly, and at the south, a southerly 
wind ; and wore@ not that the high land intercepts the sea-breeze, 
the climate would be much more agreeable than it is found to be, a 
refreshing sea-breeze often prevailing on the opposite shore of Pro- 
vince Wellesley, whilst on the island it is close and oppressive. 

The southerly wind is considered unhealthy, and is usually exclud- 
ed from the houses by the inhabitants as much as is practicable, but 
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it is fortunately of rare occurrenco; during the continuance of this 
wind tho skin feels dry and harsh, and headaches, with foverishness 
and general mala:se, aro expericuced ; domestic animals have been 
known to dic in great numbers during its prevalence. Tho most ro- 
freshing and pleasant wind is the northerly, which blows for four or 
five months, it veers from north-west to north-east during the mon- 
soon ; on first sotting in, it often occasions catarrhs, slight fevers, and 
rheumatism ; but this is certainly the most healthy and agreeable sea- 
son of the yoar. The effect of the north-cast monsoon is usually felt 
in September, and the south-west as carly as March or Apiil 

The botany of the island is rich in ferns and parasitical plunis; of 
the great varicty of trecs met with, many are much prized by the 
Natives on account of the various wes to which they are appliod. 

Fruit can be obtained in great abundunce at all seasons of the year; 
among the best kinds of which may be enumerated tho mangosteen, 
ramboostcen, oranges, jack-fruit, the tampoone, ramboi, dorian, and 
many others. Pine-apples grow wild, covering largo patchcs of 
ground, and are of peculiarly fine flavor. 

The indigenous animals are but fow in number ; the Malayan elk, 
a diminutive spocies of deer, with some varicties of the quadrumana, 
a few specics of tho squirrel tribe, and somo other unimportant ani- 
mals, constituto the mammalie to be found hore. 

The entomology is exccedingly rich, and this dopartmont of natu- 
ral history would probably yiold a richor harvest than any other in 
the island. Targo collections have been mado by scvoral individuals, 
attracted by the great beauty and variety, more especially of the 
lepidopterous insecta to be met with. 

The population of Penang amounts to 40,000 souls 

A small military detachment holds tho island. The artillery to tho 
number of fifty or sixty ore quartered in the fort, and accommodated 
in good barracks, built upon the ramparts; and in il also is an arse- 
nal, with a powder magazine. 

About two and a quarter miles to the N. W. are tho sepoy lines, 
capable of accommodating & complete Native regiment, situated in a 
large open space, which, in fair weather, ia dry and healthy, but be- 
comes somowhat swampy during tho rains. The huta are neatly ar- 
ranged in parallel rows, with a sufficient distanco betweon them * 
thoy are built of the atap leaf, and have hitherto beon crected at tho 
expense of Government. 
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To the rear of the lines is the regimental hospital, a good two storied 
building ; the upper story, which consists of a long centre reom, with 
two smaller rooms on each side, is occupied by the sick ; the length of 
the building is 55 feet, breadth 38, and tho wards contain about eighty 
beds, On the ground floor are the dispensary and bathing rooms. 

The situation is good, being a slightly raised and dry epot, and the 
espace around is well cleared und open. 

This island was transferred to the Honorable East India Company 
in 1786, by the king of Queddah, through Mr. Light, master of a 
country vessel ; ot which time it is snid to have beon entirely covered 
with jungle, and destitute of inhabitants, with the exception of a few 
Malays, who gained a livelihood by fishing. After the cession of 
Penang to the British, persons from the neighbouring countries, at- 
tracted by the encouragement held out to settlers, and the inducement 
of living undor a mild and just Government, by which their property 
would be secured, flocked to the place in considerable numbers. 


WELLESLEY PROVINCE, 


This small province forming part of the Queddeh coast, opposite 
to the island of Penang, was ceded to the British in 1800, by the 
king of Queddah, and is in length about thirty miles, and in breadth 
three miles inland. It was at that time covered with jungle, and 
very thinly inhabited, but has now a population of upwards of 50,000 
souls ; and there are about 25,000 square acres of land under oultiva- 
tion with rico, poppor, sugar, spices, indigo. 

Although tho Strait separating the province from Ponang, is but 
23 miles broad, the climate diffors materially in some respects from 
that of the island; the land ond sea-breezes are more regular; it is 
not so much subject io the oppressivo calms, and damp heated at- 
mosphere ; and is therefore cooler, and the air feels fresher and more 
invigorating. The medium temperature is said to be 2° lower than 
on. the island, the maximum heat being 87°, tho minimum 793°. 

The dry scoason includes December, January, February and March, 
and less rain falls on the coust than on the island. The prevailing 
diseases do not differ materially from those of Penang, but fever is 
more frequent and severe, and the detachments of Native troops, 
which have occasionally been sent to aid the Police, have suffered 
from intermittent fevers to a greater or less extent. 


MALACCA. 


A town on the Malayan peninsula. The light house 106 feet high 
is in 2° 11’ N., and 102° 14’ E, distant about threo hundred miles 
from Penang, and ono hundred and fifty miles from Singapore; the 
settlement was originally in the hands of the Portuguese, from whom 
it was wrested by the Dutch, and in the year 1795, it foll into the 
possession of the Englich, by whom it has ever sinco boon retained. 
The country, in tho interior, is a continued dense forest, through 
which there are not even footpaths to be found, and the boundaries of 
the district have not been laid down, little in fact being known of the 
interior, or of any othcr parts than tho coast, and the borders of the 
Malacea river. 

Tho town of Malacca runs in a parallel linc with tho sea const. The 
houses of the better class of inhabitants are situated either quite close 
to, or upon the beach ; and the northern part is occupied by Malays, 
Klings and Chinese. The town itsolf is built on o flat sandy soil, and 
the gardens around and on tlie sea aide, yicld little beyond cocoanuts. 

Tn tho interior a fow sinall hills aro to bo acon, the base of which is 
laterite ; whon fresh dug it is soft, but on exposuro to the air becomes 
quite hard, and the number of very old buildings to be seen, testify 
its great, durability, 

The town is bounded on the south by the sca, and on the east and 
north by the Malacca river. The old fort situated to tho eastward of 
the town was formorly a place of strength, but was razed in 1807, 
and the ditch filled up ; the only purt still standing being some bastions, 
now in a ruined condition. 

Tho small stream called the Malacca river, runs in o winding direc- 
tion into the interior, for about twenty miles ; and is navigable during 
tho rainy season for mall boats, for about fifteen milos. There is an 
extensive tract of rice land under cultivation along ita banks, which 
produces luxuriant crops, and tho river is also of great service in drain- 
ing the country. The water is brackish for some miles up, and its 
banks are low, and in part covered with jungle ; it has always a mud- 
dy appearance throughout its whole course. The inhabitants along 
the banke are few in number, and are employed in husbandry and in 

+ felling timber for the Malacca market. 

Rice and cocoanuts are the chief vegetable productions of the place. 

The inhabitants are composed principally of Malays, Portuguese, and 
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Chinese ; tle two former are lazy, indolent classes of people, who, when 
they have earned a little money, live im idleness till it is spent ; and 
when they have again collected sufficient to keep them in food for a 
few weeks, will work no longer; the Chinese on the contrary are a 
hard working class, but are much addicted to opium smoking. 

From the end of November till the end of February, the prevailing 
winds are northerly, it usually rains during tho whole of December, 
but fair weather succocds in Junuary and February, whon the rice 
crops are cut down. In April, the S. W. monsoon commences, and 
is succeeded by the N. E. monsoon in November. During August and 
September, hcavy gales from the Sumatra coast, bearing 8, S. W. are 
of frequent occurrence. Eand winds blow at night throughout the 
entire year, and the thermometor genorally ranges from 76° to 84°. 

Sovoral hot springs are found in the interior, distant about eighteen 
milca, one of which is at Sabang, near fort Lismore, and another in 
the Naming district. The springs at both these pleces are situated 
in swampy flats, the water is of a bluish, or greenish tinge, and from 
the bottom of the wells air bubbles rise, emitting a strong smell of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

On introducing a thermometer into one of them, the mercury rose 
in the spaco of one minute to 130°. 

These springs are very much resorted to by all classes of Natives, 
for the cure of aprains, rheumatism, and a varicty of local diseases, and 
baths have been built by subscription at Ayer Punnas, near Sabang, 
also a bungalow for Europeans, and 2 small barrack for tho use of the 
sepoys; und there can be no doubt but many chronic cases of disease 
would be much benefitted by a change from the coast to tho vicinity 
of the wells, and the use of the hot bath. 

The most unhealthy time of the year is during the Sumatra gales, 
when the atmosphere is very moist. 

“No register of births or deaths is kept, eithor among the Chinese, 
Malays or Portuguese. 

There are barracks and lines for tho troops and a hospital. The 
barracks consist of only one room, in which the arms and accoutre- 
ainente are kept: it is built of brick and chunam, with a tiled roof. 

The sepoys’ huts are built of bark, in the Native manner, and cover- 
ed with a tap; they run in six lines, of 156 feet in length and 30 feet 
in breadth, having 12 divisions on cach side, in each of which four 
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men reside. Tho breadth of cach division is 15 feet, and ita length is 
12; in the lines are three wells of good water. 

Tho Native officers are provided with bungalows, onc of which con- 
tains four rooms, auother two, the formor is occupied by four, and the 
latter by two officers, both are built of brick and chunam, with tiled 
roofs. 

The detachmont at Malacca is supplied by the Native corps at Sin- 
gapore, (which has of late been made the head quarters station in the 
Straits,) and forty Golundauze, or Native artillery. 

For soveral years past the troops have boon very healthy, the chief 
complaints being intermittent fever of a mild character, and rheuma- 
tic affections. Cuses of tho phagedenic ulcer which prevailed so ex- 
tensively in the 25th reyiment Madros Native infuntry in 1827 and 
28, are not now seen, though as at all the stations on this coast, ulcors 
aro frequent and troublesome ; ull abrasions of the ekin being apt to 
run into ulceration from tho causes previously mentioned, viz., a 
cachetic state of the system induced by poor living, the peculiar moist 
nature of the climate appearing also to be conducive to this discase. 


SINGAPORE. 


An island in tho Straits of Malacca, at the south-east oxtremity of 
the Malayan peninsula, from which it is separated by a narrow Strait ; 
situated in north latitudo 1° 17’ ond cast longitude 104° 50’. Tho 
island is about sixty miles in circumforence, containing an area of 
1,423,000 acres of Jand, its intcrior exhibiting a succession of hills 
and dalea, covered with dense forests; but the only hill of any con- 
siderable elevation is Bukit Zinra, or the tin hill, near the northern 
coast, which is isolated, barren, gnd about 1,200 feet in height. 

The splendid harbour of Singapore is safe, easily approachod, and, 
well sheltered. It is an entre port between China and the Eastern 
Islands, and the rest of the world; a direct trade is ulso carried on 
with mony places. There are several amall creeks throughout the 
island, particularly on the cast side, by which the rains that fall so 
abundantly throughout the year, find a ready outlet to the sea. 

The soil near the town is of a sandy nature, but in the interior it 
is well adapted for the growth of the most valuable articles of Orien- 
tal produce. The sub-soil is chiefly lateritious, or reddish clay, inter- 
mixed with beds of grey marl. The rocks are sandstone and conglo- 
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merate ; the sandstone appearing exposed on some headlands on the 
coaat, much broken and dislocated by the action of some disturbing 
power. 

Both monsoons extend their influence to the Straits, the north east 
commencing about the 15th of October, and continuing until the set- 
ting in of the south-west, about the middle of April; rain is never 
very constant, it usually comes on in heavy squalls, lasting from one 
to five hours; the average quantity of rain during the year is about 
ninety inches. 

The climate of Singapore, though sultry, is not unhealthy, and the 
vapours or miasmata arising from the marshes and swamps, do not 
seem to exert an injurious influence on the health of the inhabitants. 
Tho atmosphere isin general extremely moist, and the sky over- 
cast; though when tho sun shines out, it does so with great power, 
and its effects are enervating. At night dense fogs spread over the 
island, and at particular seasons the dews are heavy. The thermome- 
ter scldom rises higher than 86°, or falls below 70°, nor does it vary 
more than 4° or 5° in the 24 hours. To the feelings the air is agree- 
able, as, on account of its moisture, the unpleasant sensations caused 
by a high iemperaturo are moderated, and the climate agrees well 
with the European constitution. 

Tho chief productions of tho islend are pepper, areca, and cocoa- 
nuts, The market is well supplied with fruits, imported chiefly from 
Malacea, amongst which is the mangostcen and the dorian, the latter 
avery favorito fruit amongst the Malays; in appearance it closely 
resembles the jack fruit, but smells strongly of assafotids. Fungous 
plants of an extraordinary size, resembling immense vases are found 
on the salt swamps, somo of which are capable of containing half a 
barrel of water, and from their appearance are commonly called. 
“ Neptune’s cup.” 

Draft buffalocs are procured from Malacca, and ponies from Suma- 
tra and Java. The chicf wild animals are hogs, deer, and tigbrs which 
are numerous and ferocious, the inhabitants being frequently carried 
off by them ; ond alligators are also numerous and of large size. 

The town stands on the south side of the island close to,the shore, 
where the land is only a few feet above high water mark; the mer- 
cantile part rans along the western side of an inlet, of about 300 
feet wide, which penetrates a short way inland; across the inlet two 
long narrow wooden bridges have been thrown, about 300 yards from 
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its mouth, forming a communication with the suburbs, and a good 
road runs to the military lincs, distant about a mile and a half. 
The streets are irregular, and many of the houses aro built of brick, 
but those in the outskirts occupied by Chinese, Klings, and other Na- 
tive shopkeepers, are chiefly of wood and thatched. On the eastern 
aide of the inlet, a good road runs along the shore to a village callod 
*Campong glam,” ono mile and a half from Singapore, occupied by 
a population of about 4,000 Chineso, Bugis, Malays, and Javanese. 
From this the road strikes a short distance into the country, and re- 
turne with a sweep to tho town; on the side fronting the aca aro the 
houses of the principal Europeans, some of which are large and hand- 
some buildings, and this called the “‘ Ciroular road,” forms the usual 
evening drive. 

Government house stands on the top of a hill at the back of the 
town, from whonco there is o fine commanding prospect, a signal 
house is also situated on the samo eminence; and at the foot of the 
hill are tho remains of a botanical garden, planted by the founder of 
the Settlement, in which are sevoral flourishing nutmog trees. In the 
centre of what is called the Mfarina, ia the institution, a handsome 
building, founded by Sir Stamford Raffles, and supported by charita- 
ble contributions, for the oducation of the difforent classes of Native 
children. There are also two jails closo to the town, a church, court 
house, and a police office. 

Singapore is woll suppliod with fish, turtle, rock oysters, poultry, 
and duck; and beef is occasionally to be had in the market. Sheep 
are brought from Bengal, and mutton is consequently very expensive, 
ten Spanish dollars being the average price of a shoep. 

The ground noar the town are laid out in gardens by the Chinese, 
@ most industrious race, who rear abundance of vegetables and fruits, 
and havo also many nutmeg plantations, situated upon the hills from 
which tho jungle hes been cleared away ; towards the interior eome 
spots have likewise been cleared by them, on which they cultivate 
gambeer. 

The Malays end Chinese purchase largo quantities of British ma- 
nufactured goods, which they exchange for the produco of ihe differ- 
ent islands, to be re-exported to England, India, and other parta of 
the world. 

The local government is adshinistered by a resident councillor, who 
is permanently stationed at the Settlements. 


The military force usually consists of a wing of a Native regiment 
of infantry, and half a company of Native artillory. 

The cantonment for the troops is situated a mile and a half south 
south-east of the town, a range of small rounded hills separating it 
from the sea. The huts of the men aro mere sheds, and as the floors 
are not raixed from the ground, benches or sleeping places have been 
provided for them, to prevent the injurious affects of damp floors. 
The situation of the lines is faulty, in their being noarly on o dead 
level, rendering efficient drainage impracticable; though a piece of 
gently sloping ground adjacent, uscd as the parade ground, would 
have afforded an eligible site. The place of arms, guard room, und 
hospital, are in the immodiate vicinity, and are substantial brick aud 
chunam buildings. 

Tho hospital is tiled and very spacious, measuring 115 fect by 45 
foct, it has four small verandah rooms, one of which is uscd as a dis- 
pensary, and is surrounded by a strong wooden fence, forming a court, 
within of considerable extent; the sick are all suppliod with cots. 

The officers’ bungalows are erected on the summits of some small 
hills around the lines; they aro open and airy, commanding s view 
of the son, from which they are distant from a quarter to half o milo; 
tho junglo reaches to within about forty yards of the lincs on tho 
northern sido, but in every other direction the ground is clear and 
open for a considerable distance. 

The artillery are stationed close to the western point or entrance of 
the inlet near the town, whore thero is a saluting battery. 

‘The naval force usually consiste of a sloop of war. 

Singapore has a population of upwards of thirty thousand souls, 
composed of people belonging to ali the neighbouring countries and 
islands, the majority however being Chinese. The Malays form but 2 
amull portion of the inhabitants, and reside in villages on the const, 
or on the inlets. Thoy subsist chiefly by fishing. 
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